Administration of India 1945 

British India consists of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces, Madras, North West Frontier, OrisSa, Punjab, 
Sind and the United Provinces, pins the Chief Commissionerships of British 
Belnchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andamans and Nicobar 
Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

The name India describe) the central peniueula of Southern Aeia, tenth of the 
Himalayas, reaching eastward to Siam, French Indo-China and Ohioa. It ia 
bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan and Thibet; on the sooth by the 
Bey of Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea, on the west by the 
Indian Ocean, Arabian Sea, Peraia and Afghanistan. Ite territory is as large as that 
of Earope minus Russia. Burma traa separated from India politically (April 1,1937). 

The climate ranges from the extremely hot in the southeast to cooler 
elevation a of the north-west mountains, the whole being tropical in general 
character. The highest point in the world is Mt. Everest, 29.H1 It., in the 
Himalayas, between India and China. 

Approximately 20% of the area is forested, among the Umber products being 
sandalwood, teak, irouwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, Cocoanut, sago, banyan 
and acscia. 

The country it essentially agricultural, 70% of the people living therefrom. 
Ths most important crop is tea and engage* the daily employment of nearly a 
million persons. Other principal agricultural products are: rics, codec, wheat, sugar 
cane, cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, icsamum, castor seed, groundnut and rubber. 
Corn, barley, tobacco and indigo are also grown. 

India has an usually wide range of minerals and was famous for its riches from 
time immemorial. The country has yielded much gold, silver, diamonds and rubies to 
the western world. The most important minerals today are coal, petroleum, gold, 
lead, manganese, »slt, silver, tin, mica, coppar, tungsten, iron, and sine. 

The ohiaf industry, after agriculture, ia tha weaving of cotton clothes, followed 
by ailk rearing and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood-oarving and metal¬ 
working. . 

The cities of above 200,000 inhabitants with their population ara: 


City Pop. 

Calcutta (with suburb)) 2,109,000 

Calcutta proper 1.161,410 

Bombay 1,489,883 

Madras 7,77,481 

Hyderabad 466,894 

Delhi 447,442 

Lahore 671,659 

Ahmedabad 313,789 


City 
Bangalore 
Luoknow 
Amritsar 
Karachi 
Caw n pore 
Poona 
Agra 
Nagpur 
Benares 


Pop. 

306,470 

274,659 

264,840 

386,655 

243,755 

233,885 

229,764 

301.957 

205,315 


In British India there are 211,192 “recognised” educational Institutions with 
13,911,172 scholars ; aud 19.354 “unrecognised” schools with 597,443 acholare. There 
are 20 universities. „ „ . 

There are more than 45 race* speaking 200 languages, 2,400 castes and tribes, 
and700 Indian States. Each cult, caate aud tribe adheres toils religious beliefs and 
aoeial rules The religious population follows—Hindus, 239,195,140; Muslims, 
77 677,545 ; Buddhists, 12.786,806 ; Tribal, 8.280,347 ; Obristiuns, 6,296,763; Sikhs, 
4,335,771; Jaios, 1,252,105; Zoroaatiians. 109.752; Jews, 24,141. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian Army, Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces, the Indian Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the Indian State Forcea, 
the Royal Air Force and the Indian Air Force form the defense. Members of the 
British Regular Army in Indian service are paid by India. The Auxiliary Force is 
composed of persona of British extraction and Bubject to call for local service. The 
Indian Territorial Force comprises provincial and urban battaliona and a University 
Training Corps, all subject to general service. The Indian Aimy Reserve comprises 
reservists of all arms. The Indisu States n aintsin the Indian State Force* and are 
trained by British officers. The strength of the Indian Army was estimated at 
1,000,000, The Royal Indian Navy consists ol five escort vessels, a survey boat, 
patrol ship and trawler. 
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In London the governmsntal affairs of India ars handled by the Secretary of 
State for India. At New Delhi, the capital of India, there ie a British governor- 
general and, under the Gorernmeat of India Act (1935), two legislative ohambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Aisembly. 

The Government of India Aot establishes a federation embracing British India 
and the Indian States with a measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces ars: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, 
Central Provinces. United Provinces, and Northwest Province. Delhi has separate 
administration. Each Province has a Governor appointed by the King,’ a Cabinet 
and Legiilatnre of two ohambera except in Oriaea, Punjab, Sind, Central 
Provinces, end N. W. Fr. Province there ie only one chamber. 


Reigning Sovereign—Hit Majesty George the VI 


( Ascended the Throne: 

India Office 

Secretary of State far India —The 
Right Hon. Mr. L. S. Amery, (April, 
19t0. 

Permanent UndeT-Secretary of Stale- 
Sir Find-lster Stewart, G.C.B., g.cj.b., 

C-B.L, L.I.D. 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State —'The Earl of Listowel. 

Advisers to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H. Stakosh g.b.e. Sir H. Williamson 
ru-K, Mb.b., Sir J. Clay, k.o lb., o.s l, 
O.B.&, Lt. OoL Sir H. Suhrswsrdy. o.b.r., 
Sir J. A. Woodhead, K.os.L, ai.B., Dewsn 
Bahadur S. E, Ruganandan, Sir Oonrtnay 
Latimer, K.C.I.B., c.a.i. 

High Commissioner of India —Sir 
Shafsat Ahmad Khan, Kt. 

Government of India 

(Area - 18,08,679 tq. miles with a 
population of 35t,887,178 of people—nearly 
one-fifth of human race. British Provinces 
area—1,318/146 sq. miles and population-. 
989,491,841. 

Vleeroy & Governor General 
H. K Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Waveli of Byrenaica and 
Winchester, P.O, a.c.B., g.m.s.l, G.ms.e., 

C. M.G. 

Members of the Executive Connell 
His Excellency General Sir Olande 
John Eyre Ancbinleck, go.i.e., O.B., c.s.i, 

D. S.O., o.B.B-, A.D.O., Commander-in-Chief 
in India I War). 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
K.O.B.L, g o.I.b., i.c.8. (Home). 

The Hon’bie Sir Jeremy Raiaman, 
K.C.B.I., Las., (Finance). 

The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, k.c.s.l, (Supply). 

The Hon'ble Sir Byedl Sultan Ahmed 
D.L., Bar-at-Law (Injorrhation & Broad • 
casting). i 

The Hon'ble Malik Sfr Firoz Khan 
Noon, K.c sx. k.o.i.b, (Defence). 

The Hon'ble Sir EaWfrd Bentkall 
{ War Transport). \ 


11th December 1986 ) 

The Hon’ble Khan B ihadur Sir 
Mohammad Usman, K.O.I.B. (Post and 
Air). 

The Hon’ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
(Labour). 

The Hon'ble Sir J. P. Srivataava, 
K B E. (Food). 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh 
(Education, Health and Lands). 

The Hon'ble Sir Muhammed Aziznl 
Usque, C.I.B., D.I.ITT. (Commerce, Indu¬ 
stries and Civil Supplies), 

The Hon’ble Dr. N. B. Khare U.d. 
(Indians overseas) 

The Hon'ble Sir Asoka Kumar Roy, 
Bar-at-Law (Law) 

President : Legislative Assembly —The 
Hon'ble Sir Abdur Rahim, k.o.s.i. 

President, Council of State —The Hon. 
Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.c.s.l, 
K.C.I.E., l.l.d., Bar-at-Law. 


Numerical Strength of Partita 
(a) In Central Assembly 


Congress Party 

40 

Muslim League Party 

25 

Non-party 

25 

Independent Party 

10 

Congress Nationalists 

11 

European Group 

9 

Officials 

20 


Total 140 

(b) Tn Council op Btatb 


Independent Progressive Party 

10 

Congress Party 

6 

Muslim League 

6 


Total 22 


Government of Bengal 

Area t—8! 958 sq. miles ; Population — 
60,814000 (Provisional to the nearest 
thousand). 

Governor 

H. E. The Rt Hon. Richard Gardinec 
‘ Casey, o.h., d.8.0, mo. (22nd Jan. 1944) 
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Council of MlnUters 

Coalition formed on 24th April 1943 

(1) The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir 
Nazimuddin, k.oie., Obief Minister 
and minister for Home Department 
(Including Civil Dejence Co-ordination ) 
(Muslim £engal Coalition) 

(2) The Hoo’ble Mr. Huseyn Shaheed 
Surhanardy, Civil Supplies, ( Muslim - 
Bengal Coalition). 

(3) The Hon'ble Mr. Tulei Chandra 
Goswami, Finance ( Caste Hindu Bengal 
Coalition). 

(4) The Hon’ble Mr. Tamizaddin 
Khan, Education (Muslim-Bengal Coali¬ 
tion ). 

(5) The Hon’ble Mr. Banda Frosanna 
Pain, Communication & Works, (Caste 
Hindur— Bengal Coalition). 

(9) The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur 
Saiyed Muazzamuddin Hoaain, Agricul¬ 
ture, (Muslim- Bengal Coalition). 

(7) The Hon’ble Mr. Tarek Nath 
Mukheriee, mb e., Revenue (Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition). 

(8} The Honourable Mueharruff Hoseain’ 
Khan Bahadur, Judicial and legislative 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(91 The Hon'ble Mr. Kbwaja 
Sahabuddin O.B.B., Commerce, Labour 
and Industries Including Post-War 
Reconstruction (Muslim-Bengal Coali¬ 
tion). 

HO) The Hon’ble Mr. Premhari 
Barman, Forest and Excise, (Scheduled 
Caste-Bengal Coalition), 

(11) The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
J»lal Uddjn Ahmed, Public Health and 
Local Self-Government, (Muslim-Bengal 
Coalition). 

(12) The Hon’ble Mr. Tulin Behary 
Mullick, Publicity, (Scheduled Caste- 
Bengal Coalition). 

(13) The Hon’ble Mr. Jogendra Nath 
Mondal, Co-operative Ortdit and Rural 
Indebtedness. (Scheduled Caste Bengal 
Coalition). 

Parliamentary Seeretarlea 

(1) Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(2) Nawabzads K. Nasirnllah, 
Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(3) Mr. Abdullah Al-Mahmood 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition.) 

(4) Mr. Serajul Islam ( Muslim-Bengal 
Coalition ). 

(5) Mr. Biren Roy (Caste Hindu — 
Bengal Coalition). 

(6) Khan Sahib Mofizuddin Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

17) Mr. Atul Chandra Kumar (Caste 
Hindu-Bengal Coalition). 

(8) Mr. Besik Ltl Bisnas (Scheduled 
Caste-Pengal Coalition). 
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(9) Mr. Jatindra Nath Chakravarty 
(Caste Hindu-Bengal Coalition). 

(10) Mr. Bayed Abdui Majid (Muslim — 
Bengal Coalition). 

(11) Khan Sahib Hamiduddin Ahmed 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(12) Mr. Banku Behari Mondal, 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition). 

(13) Khan Bahadur A. F. ML Abdui 
Rahman (Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

(14) Mr. Fazlul Rahman (Muslim 
Bengal Coalition), 

(15) Mr. Meabahuddin Ahmed (Muslim 
—Bengal Coalition). 

(16) Rai Sahib Anuknl Chandra Daa 
(Scheduled Caste-Bengal Coalition). 

(17) Mr. Yusuf Ali Chondhury 
(Muslim-Bengal Coalition). 

Party Analysts in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly—(Total Seats—250) 

Government Supporters 


1. Muslim League 79 

2. Bengal Swarajya Party 5 

3. Scheduled Caste parly 20 

4. European Group 25 

5. Labour Party 2 

6. Independent 4 

7. Indian Christian 1 

8. Anglo-Indians 4 

14o" 

Opposition 

L Progressive Pnriy 24 

2. Krishak Proja Parly 17 

. 8. Nationalists 13 

4. Congress (Official) 25 

5. Congress (Bose Group) 19 

6. Indian Christian 1 

7. Independent 1 

8. Scheduled Caste 8 


(One seat is vacant. The Hon’able 
Speaker is not included) 

Party Analysis in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. 

(Total Seat 63) 

■ Government Snpportera 


1. Muslim League 23 

2. Unattached 7 

3. Europeans 

36 

Opposition 

1. Progressive Parly 7 

2. Congress (Bose Group) 5 

3. Congress (Official) 6 

4. Nationalists 6 

5. Unattached a 


26 
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(The Hon'ble President l» not included). 

Capital end it* population— 
Calcutta—21,00,000 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand) 

gammer Oepitel end lie popnletion 
Darjeeling—25.900 ( Provision*! to 

the nearest thousand) 

Receipt and Expenditure— 

Receipt*—Us 21,97,44,000/- 
Expendilute—S<t. 80,43,78,0001- 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area— 186,390 Sq. mi Is*, Population — 
88.418,819). 

Oonnor 

H. E. Sir Bertrand Qlancj x. O. 8. t, 
k. C. I. a., (Assumed charge April 7,1911) 

Council ol Minister* 

A Unionist Ministry with the late Sir 
Bikander Hyat Khan a* Premier was 
formed on April 1, l9.iT. Bir Bikander 
died On December 26,1942, and the other 
Minister* resigned.»Lt Col. Malik 
Khizar Hyat Rban Tiwana was then 
summoned to assist the Governor in the 
formation of a Ministry. All the former 
Ministers were Included and a new Minis¬ 
ter added. The present Ministry was, 
therefore, technically formed on Decem¬ 
ber SO, 1942, bat virtually it i* a con¬ 
tinuation of the former Unionist Minis¬ 
try with s new Premier. 

(a) The Bon. Lt. Col. Nawabzad* 
Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, (Mus- 
lim-Unionist), Premier. 

<b) Obaudhri Tikka Earn, U. B. k. 
Minister of Bevenne {.Hindu-Unionist). 

(c) Th* Hon.- Sir Manohar Lai, 
Finance Minister {Hindu-National Pro- 
greasing). . 

(d) The Hon, Mian Abdul Haye, 
Minister of Education, {Muslim-Unionist). 

(e) The. Hon. Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Minister of Development, (Sikh-Punjab 
United Sikh Party). 

(0 K. B. Hewab Sir Muhd. Jamal 
Khan Leghn, Minister of Public Works, 

(Mushm-MusUm League). 

(g) Major Nawab Aghiq 
Minister of War ” 

Unionist), 


Planning 

Political designation ol the 

Unioniit. 


Hussain, 

(Muslim 


Ministry— 


Date of formation of Ministry— 
December SO, 1942, ’ 

Parliamentary Secretaries: 

„ ^t, E ',.Shdkh Faiz Muhammad 
M. B. & (Muslim Unionist), 
ei <b J ,S« Bahadur Thskur Bipudamau 
Bingh {Hindu-National Progressiva). 
fJ9 .$ k»tdar Jag jit Bing Man, u, b, b. 
(Stkh-Punjab United Sikh Party). 

Four Posts axe Vacant. 


Parliamentary Private Secretarial 

(a) Syed Amjad Ali Bhah, u. B. l 
(Unionist-Muslim). 

(b) Bhagat Han* Ba]^ (Depress* 
Class-Unionist). _ 

(c) Sir William Robert*, Kt. 0. I. I 
(CArt*fion-£7wi<m«af). 

(d) Mien Sultan Mahmud Hotlnni 
(Muslim-Unionist). 

(e) R. B. Ch. Suraj Mel (Hindi 
Unionist). 

(f) girder L*I Singh, M. Bo, X» B. B. 
(Sikh-Punjab United Sikh Party). 

(g) Sardar Gopal Singh (American), 
H. b. B., (Depressed Class-Unionist). 

Knmerieal Strength ol Parties 
The total number of seat* in the 

Legislative Assembly 1* 175 including 
the Hon'bio Speaker. They an divided 
into parties a* follow*:— 

Government Supporter*Unioniit 
Party 75; Punjab United Sikh Party 17 : 
National Progressiva 4. 

Opposition s—Congress Party 83 

Muslim League Party 23 

Unattached 22 

Capital and its population —Lahore— 
671,659. 

Summer capital and sit population— 
Simla—18,349. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year i— 
11* venue Estimate Be. 1,24,56,51,000 
Expenditure Be. 1,22.72,14,000. 

Government of Sind 

(Area — 4$,378 Sq. miles ; Population— 

* 535 , 048 ). 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, K.O.BJ., oi.A, i.oj., 
(April. J, 1941). 

Council of Ministers 
Coalition—Formed On 10-10-1942 
The Hon'ble Bir Ghnlem Hussain 
Hidayatnllah k.c.s.i.. (Promier in charge 
Finance Department) (Muslim League), 
The Hon'ble Pir lilahi Bakliah Nawa- 
zali (Minister-in-charge, Education, Ex¬ 
cise, Forest, Agriculture, Eural Eecons- 
trueii.on , “d Labour Department) 
(Muslim League). 

The Hon’ble Haji Muhammad Hasbim 
Gazdar (Minicter-in-charge, Home, Legal, 
Political and Miscellaneous Departments) 
(Muslim League), 

The Hon'ble Eao Ssbcb Gokaldas 
Mewsldas Rochlsui (MiniaUr-in-cbarge 
Public Works Department and Local Belf- 
Govt. Dept.) (Hindu Mahasabha), 

il «“’y*^»Bemandaa Eupchand 
Wadhwani (Miniater-in-charge. Medical. 
Public Health, Veterinary and. ^nduitiiea 
Departmcuu (Hindu Mahasabha). 
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Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khun Bahadur Allali Bakheb E. 
.... _ , Qabole, ( Baioch). 

it) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah 

(Musl’m League). 

(3) Mrs. Jenuhai Gbulamali Altana 


{Muslim League). 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yuaif Khan 

Chandio (Muslim League). 

(5) Seth Lolumal Rewachand 

Motwani ( Hindu Mahasabha). 


Numerical Strength ol Parties 

Total Seats. 60 

Congress 10: Hindu Independent 
Parly 0; Muslim League BO; Azad Muslim 
3; Hindu Mahasabha 3; Europeans 3; 
Independent 1; J. seat vacant. 

Capital and its Population Karachi 
—386, 655. 

Budget for current year—Revenue 
. Rs. 797,27,000. 
Expenditure on Reveuue Account- 
Re. 7,97 04,0)0 


Government of Orissa 

(Area — 32,000. Sq. miles ; Population— 
81JMJ44. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis 
E.C.8.I.. K.C.I B.. I.C.8., J.F., (April 1, 1941). 

Council ot Ministers 

Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941, Per¬ 
sonnel :— 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo 
of Parlakimedi (Prime Minister) — Some 
Affairs (excluding Publicity), Local Self- 
Oovernment and Public Works. 

(2) Hon’ble Paudit Godavari a Miara 
—Pinafice, Home Affairs (Publicity), 
Development and Education. 

(3) Bou'ble Mautavi Abdus Sobhan 
Khan—Law and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Parliamentary Secretary :—Sri Pyari- 
sbankar Roy (Hindu-National Coalition). 

Numerical Strength of Partlea 
Total Scats—60 

Congress 31: Nationalist Coalition 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population, Cuttack 
74,297, No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure :—Receipts 
Re, 256,96,000: Expenditure— Re. 

2,67,32,000. 

Advisers to the Governor after the 
dissolution of Ministry 

S. L. Marwood, c. I, a, l, p., I. c. 8. 

G. K. Gokhale, o. i b., L 0. 8, 


Government of Assam 

(Area — 37,334 Sq. miles ; Population — 
10,330,388) 


Governor—Sir Andrew Gourlay Clow, 
K.C.B.I. o.i.B„ I C.8., (May 4, 1942) ; 
Connell of Ministers 


Coalition formed August 25, 1942; 
Personnel :— 

(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadnllah, M.A., B.L., (Muslim League) 
Prime Minister. 

(2) Nabs Kumar Dutta ( Assam 
Uniled Party). 

(3) Maulavi Mun aw war Ali, B.A.LX.B. 
(Muslim League.) 

(4) Hirendra Chandra Chakrabnrti, 
B.A., (Assam United Party). 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Ohandhuri, B.L. (Muslim League ). 

(6) Dr. Mabendra Nath Saikia, l.u.p. 
(Assam United Party). 

(7) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Rahnmon, m.a., B.)„, ( Muslim League). 

(8) Maulavi Abdul Matin Chaudburi, 
B.L., (Muslim League). 

(9) Mibb Mavis Dunn, B.A., b.T., 

B.L, (Assam United Party). 

(10) Rupnath Brahma, B.L., (Astam 
United Party). Appointed Minister on 
August 28, 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 


Numerical Strength of Parties 
Legislative Assembly Total seats—108 
Congress—31 (including the Speaker). 
Assam United Party—54 (32 belong to 
Muslim League party). People’s Party— 
10 ; Independent—4, Total 108. 

Legis. Council: —Muslim 7—including 
the President, Mrs. Rahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Party 
and bIbo the League Party ; Europeans 
2: Plains Tribal 1; Scheduled Caste 1; 
A bom Community 1 ; Caste Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members beloug to the Assam 
Parly) ; Independents 9 (Marwaries 3 and 
CnBte Hindu 6). 

Capital and its Population —Shillong 
—38,192. No Summer Capital. 

Receipts and Expenditure for current 
year :—Receipts Rs. 4,51,71,000: Expen¬ 
diture Rs. 4,62,11.000. 


Government of Madras 

(Area 124.383 Sq. miles. Population — 
4 93,40,604). 

Governor:—Capt. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, g.c.i.b,, m.o. , 
Assumed chargo March 12, 1940. 

Advisory Council 

Advisory Council formed October 30 
1939 ; Present Personnel : 

(1) Sir D. N. Strathie c.i.r., i.c.8. 
fa) Sir Hugh Hood, k.o.i.b., i.o.b. 

(31 T. Austin, C.LB., I.OB. 

(4) G, W. Priestley, cj.e., lc.8. 
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Numerical Strength ot Patrtlei 
Legis. Assembly : Total Beats 215 
(vacant 87) Congress 138; Justice 12; 
Anglo-Indian 2; Muslim League 12: 
European 4 1 Independents 8; National 
Democrats 2 ; Total 178. 

Legis. Council :—-Total Seats 55 (vacant 
15) Congress 22; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2 ; National Democrats 2 ; Independents 
7. Those who have not iirtimated their 
part; affiliation 3; total 40. 

Capita] and its population—Madras ; 
7,77,481. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Ootacamund; 29.850. 

Receipts: Rs. 30,23,73,000 
Expenditure :—Rb. 30,19,97,000, 

Government of Bombay 

(Area :— 78,443 sq. miles'. Population— 
20,849,840. 

Governor—Sir John Colville, Q.C.I.b.,t.d, 
(24 March 1943.) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 4, 1939, Present 
Personnel:— 

Sir H. F. Knight, Esq., K.C.8.I., cj.b. 
i.c.b. Portfolio: Finance. 

Sir O. B. Bristow, Esq., CJ.B., i.c.s. 

I.C.B., Portfolio: Home 

Q. F. S. Collins Esq., C. 8. L, c. i. B- 
Portfolio: Revenue. 

J. H. Taunton Esq., C. I. B., I. c. s. 
Portfolio: Education. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
(a) In Assembly— (Total Seats—175) 
Congress 86; Muslim League 24 ; Inde- 

? endeulB 13; Independent Labour 13; 
'regressive 12; Peasant* and Peoples 6; 
Peasants and Workers 4; Democratic 
Swaraj 4 : vacant Seats 13 ; Total 162. 

(b) In Council— ( Total SeatB 30 ) 
Congress 10; Muslim League 3 ; Inde¬ 
pendents 8; Progressive 1; Democratic 
® w *rsj3 ! Liberal 1; Vacant seats 4 ; 

J. UlA l bUi 

City—1489 feg? *'** P opulatim ~Bombay 
Summer Capital and its population — 

Poona—237,560 

Receipts—Rs. 24,89.56,000 
Expenditure— Rs. 24,88,70,000 


Govt, of the United Provinces 

—5^476456) 12 ' 191 tq ' miles 5 Population 
Governor—H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Ballet, K.c.i.e., cj.b., i.c.b,, (De¬ 
cember 6, 1939), ' ^ 

Council— formed on Novem- 
toer 4, Personnel 

tn ♦ k? r, rk P T nna MA *. M8 <J*. UsB. 

(Cantab), D. Lirr. (Agra), Bar-at-Law, 


c s,i., C.I.B., I.O.8.,—Education, Industries, 
Local-Self-Governmentand Publio Health, 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a, (Glas) 

K.ai.E., O.8.I., J.C.8.—Home affairs 

Finance, Justice and Jails. 

(3) Mr. A. G. Shirref, B.A., J.P.; I.C.8.— 
Revenue, Rural Development, Agriculture, 
Forests, Communications and irrigation, 

(4) Sir A. W. ibbotion, M.A., c.i.b., 
h. B.B., M.C., I.O.B.—Supply 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) Ih Assembly— (Total aeata 228) 

Government supporters: Congress 147. 

Opposition : Muslim Lcagne 38, Indepen¬ 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21—-Total 228. 

(b) In Council— (Total seats 60) 
Government supporters: Congress 14; 
Opposition : Nationalist 13, Independent 
8; Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party affiliations) 24 ; Total 
—59 (excluding President). 

Capital and its population— 

Allahabad ; 2,GO,63b. 

Summer Capital and its population— 
Naini Tal—21,313. 

Receipts and expenditure:— Receipts — 
Rs. 24,29,39,300, Expenditure—Rs. 
23,91,00,600. 

Government of Bihar 

Area — 09,848 Sq, Miles ; Population — 
87,988.881. 

Governor—H. E. Sir Thomas George 
Rutherford, K.C.8.I., C.I.B., 1.0.8. (Assumed 
charge 24 April 1914.) 

Advisory Council 

Council formed Nov. 8, 1939. 

Personnel 

L Y. A. God bole, C.B.L, o.le., i.c.b. 

2 . R. E. Russel), c.i.b., i.c.s. 

8. E. C. Anaorage, csi., c.LE., lo.b. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

/n Assembly— (at Total number of 
members 147 (excluding 6 seats vacant 
due to death of mem hern.) 

(b) Number of Muslim members (seats) 
8° (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death, 

(c) Number of members belonging 
to Congress parly 98 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to death of members. 

- Number of Muslim Lesgue party 
in the Assembly. There is no such recog¬ 
nised parly. But there are five 
members who own allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Council—(a) Total number of 
members 29. 

(b) Number of eeate retained by the 
Muslim members & 

(c) Number of members belonging to 

the Congresa Party 10. 6 
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(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
League Party 2. There is no euch recog¬ 
nised party in the Council but two mem¬ 
bers have informed that they owe allegi¬ 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its population —Patna— 
190.43*. 

Summer Capital and its population 
—Ranchi—02,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure:—Receipts 
—Rs. 9,77,85,000. Expenditure—Rs. 
7,56,46,000. 

Government of Central Prov. 

Arta — 98,575 Sq. Miles ; Population — 
1,68,22,584 (excluding States.) 

Governor—H. E. Sir Henry Twynam 
K.C.I.B., O.I.K., I.C.9. (Ootober 2, 1940). 
Advisor? Council 
Council formed Nov. 11, 1939. 
Personnel—(i) Sir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, K.c.i.B., i.e.s. 

(ii) Henry Chsllen Greenfield, o.s.i., 

C.LE., I.C.8. 

(iii) A. L. Binny, ole., i.g.b. 
Numerical Strength of Parties 


Total Seats—llg 

Congress Party 69 

Independent Party 16 

Muslim League Party 9 

United Party 6 

Independent (Unattached) 9 

' 108 

Seats vaoant 4 


112 

Capital and its population—Nagpur 
3,01,957. 

Summer capital and its population— 
Psncbmari, 6,696. 

Receipts and expenditnre :—Receipts— 
Rs. 8,08,31,000 Expenditure—Rs. 
8,05,37,000 

Govt, of N. F. W. Province 

Area—30,38,057 Sq. Miles ; Population— 
5,416,688.) 

Governor—H. E. Sir George Cunning¬ 
ham K.0.8X, K.C.I.B., O.B.B., (March 

2, 1937.) 

Council of Ministers 

Muslim League Coalition; formed 
May 26, 1948 ; Personnel: 

(1) Sardar Mohd. Aurangzeb Khan, 
Chief Minister. 

(2) Sarnia Jan Khan, Minister of 
Education. 

(3) Raja Abdur Rahman iKhan, 
Minister of Information. 

(4) S. Ajit Singh, Minister of Pubtio 
Works Department. 

(6) Sardar Abdur Rab Khan,‘Nishtar’ 
Finance Minister. 


Congress Ministry :—formed on March 
1945 after no-confidence motion was 
carried out against the Muslim League 
Coalition Ministry formed on May 25,1943 
(1* Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier (Congress) 
( 2 ) Khan Mohd. Abbas Khan, Minister 
of industries (Congress). 

(H) Quozi Attaullah Kban, Minister of 
Education (Congress). 

f4) Dowan Blianju Ram Gandhi, 
Minister of Finance (Congress). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries 

Numerical strength of Parties 
Total seats—50. Congress—23, Nationa¬ 
list—3, Muslim League—13, Liberals 

(Democratic)- 2, Independents—3, No 
party 1, Died, convicted and resigned 6. 

Population of the Capital—Peshawar 
City 173,430. Peshawar Cantonment— 
42,453. Bummer Capital—Natbisgalli. 
Revenue receipts—Rs. 2,67,49,000 
Revenue expenditure—Rs. 2,79,73,000 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Justice of India—The Hon 
Sir Patrick spens, O.B.E., (Apptd. in 1943)‘ 
Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Srinivasa 
Varadachsriar, Kt., (Appt. in 1939). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Sir Mohd. 
Zafarulla Khan, K.O.S.I., (Apptd. in 1941). 

Bengal Judicial Department 

High Court—Calcutta 
Chief Justice—The Hon. Sir Harold 
Derbyshire M.c, x.c., Barrister at Law. 
(12-11-1934). 

Puisne Judge*—The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Torick Ameer Ali, Kt., Barrister- 
at Law (30-11-1931). 

The Hon.'Mr. Justice George Dongle* 
McNair, Kt., Barrister-at-Law, (16-11-1933) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Syed Nasim Ali, 
M.A„ B.L-i (13-11-1933), 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russel Henderson, BA. (Oxon), i.o.b., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Rupendra 
Coomar Mitter, M.8C. M L., (12-11-1934) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundksr, b. A.. I.L.B., Barrister-at-Law, 
(8-11-1937). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Benegal Nariing 
Ran, Kt., c.i.e., i.e.e. (i6-l-i939). 

The Hon. * Mr. Justice Noemin 
George Armstrong Edgley m.a. (Oxon) 
i.C.s., Barrister-at-Law, j.p, (8-11-1937) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Bijsn Kumar 
Mukherjen, m.a., d.l., (9-11-1936) 

The Hon. 51 r. Justice Chsru Chandra 
Biswas, C.I B, m.a, B L, (1-3-1937) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Francis 
Lodge, B.A., (Cantab) I.C.S., J.p., (17-11- 
1938) 
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The Hon. Mr. Jnetiee Frederick 
Williim Gentle, Barrister-at-Law, (10 
11-1941) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Araarendra 
Nath Sen, Barrister-at-Law, (7-11-1938) 
The Hon. Mr. Jnetiee Tbomse James 
Young Roxburgh, 0. I. B~ B. A. 
(Cantab) i. a B., Barrister-at-Law, J. P. 
(15-11-1939) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Aba Saleh Md. 
Akrsm, b. t. (26-9-1943) 

Tbe Hon. Mr. Jnstice Sudhi Ranjan 
Das. b a. (Caloutta) lu b. (London) 
Barrister-at-Law, (Add!) (1-12-1942) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank, u. A. (Oxou) L 0 . a,, Barriater-at- 
Law. j. p. (Add!) (2-2-1942) 

The Hon. Mr. Jnetiee Radhabinod 
Pal, m. A., o. L.. (Offg) 

Bombay Judicial Department 

High Court—Bombay 
Chief Justice—Ltonard Stone, The 
Hon’ble Sir, Kt, o, b. B. (1-10-43) 

Puisne Judges —Harilal Jekiaondae 
Rauia, The Hon’ble Sir, LL. B, Advucate 
(O. S-), Kt. (19-6-1933) 

Nsvroji Jahangir Wadis, The Hon’ble 
Sir, b. A. (Bom & Cantab) Bar-at-Law, 
l c. 8 ., Kt. (6-12-1933) 

Harsidhhhai Vajubbai Divatia, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Jnetiee, u. A., ll, b., 
(19 6 1933) 

Albert Bortain Romer Macklin, 
The Hon'hle Mr. Jnetiee, B. a. (Oxou), 
ACS. (18-6-1935) 

Khitieh Chandra Sen, The Hon'hle 
Mr. Justice, b. A. (Cal. & Cantab.), 

I. C. b. (4 8-1911) 

Mnhommedali Cnrrim Chagla, The 
Hon'hle Mr. Jnstice, B A. (Oxou.), Bar- 
at-Uw, (4-8-1941) 

Narayan gwamiray Loknr, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B. a. ll. b. 
(24-8-1942) 

Eric Weston, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice, 
B. A. (Cantab,), L 0. 8 . (14-1 1943) 

N. H. 0. Ooyajee, Ths Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, b. A. B. BO, (Econ), London, 
Bar-at-lew, (1-3-1943) 

John Basil Blapden, The Hon’hle Mr 
Justice, (Cantab.), Bar-at-law, (14-11-1942) 
Ganpat Sakbaratn Rajidhyaksha, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice u. A, (Cantab.) 

fl"*6T9«)' L °’ *' Addh Judge ' 

Madras Judical Department 

High Conrt—Madras 

r C £*K, Justice - 1 The Hon. Sir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bar-at law, lOth, Feb. 33 . 

Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Jnetiee V. Mockett, 
U.B.B. (E). Bar-at-law. ^ 


The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. King. 

(E). 1 . 0 . 8 . 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). 1.0.8. Bar-at-law. 

The Hon. Mr. Jnstice E.P. Lake h man a 
Rao, Diwaii Bahadur (B). Adroonte, 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Chandra¬ 
sekhara Iyer. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice 0, N. Kuppu- 
Bwami Ayyar. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Shahabuddin 
The Hon. Mr. Justice K. 8 . Krishna- 
swAmi Ayyauger. (B). Adrocate. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice B. Somayra. 
(B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Juetice M. Fataniall 
Saetri. (B). Advocate. 

The Hon. Mr. Jnetioe L. 0. Horwill. 
(E). i.c.s. Bar-at-law. 

Tbe Hon. Mr. Jnstice A. C. Happel. 
(E) I.C.B. 

* The Hon. Mr. Juetice J. A. Bell. (E) 
Bar-at-law. 

The Hon, Mr. Justice K. Ennhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). ha., b.l. 
Bar-at-lsw. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Byere. 
(E). i.c.s. Bar-at-law. 

Bchar & Orissa Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Patna 

Chief Justice —The Hon. Sir Saiyid 
Fazl Alt Barrister-at-law. 19-1-1943. 

Puisne Judges —The Hon. Sir Clifford 

ll-7-?933 in Barrister-at-law 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Bukhdar 
fna* VBrtD *’ Barrister-at-law. 22-1- 

i0<54. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, i.c.s.. 21-8-1936. 

- H ° n - Mr. Justice Manohar Lai 
M - A -( G “ntftb). Barrister-At-law. 3-6-1939. 
-..V 18 . Mr. Justice Subodh Ch. 
Chatter]ee. 28-9-1939. 

JF on * Mr - Jo * 1 '* 58 Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, 1.0.8., 1-10-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Creie 

fah ml flr ’t^ Ca ”.? 8 rr j 8l ® r -* t - l » w - 19-1*1943. 

— lb* Hon, Mr. Justice Bhubaneshwar 
Prosad Singh ( 6 - 12 - 43 ) 

R„h?n Juilic « David Ezra 

Buben. I.O.B. Addl., 14-8 43. 

T _^ e hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiysd Jafar 

1 tk’ Addl. 25-10-43. ' 

rno eMr * JuBlic# R - B. Bewor, 

I.O.B. Addl. 8 - 11 - 43 . ’ 

C P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Negpnr 

r,.Sk o”S 
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Puisne Judges—1. The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Al. A. Niyogi, o.i.B. On leave 
from 1-11-43 

2. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice R. E. 
Pollock, i.c. 8 . 

3. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice 
Vivian Bose. 

'4. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice W. 


R. Purnuik. 

5. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice K. G. 
Digby, j.c. 8 . 

0. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice J. 


Sen. 

7. 

Bobdi 


The Honourable Mr. Justice M. R. 
—Officiating vice uo. 1 from 1-11-43. 


Punjab Judicial Department 


High Court—Lahore 

Chief Justice ' 

Tbe Honourable Sir John Douglas 
Young. 7th May, 1934. 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harries. 19ib January, 1913. 

• Puisne Judges 

1. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice Tek 
Cband, Kt„ 27th January. 1927. 

2. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice Dalip 
Singh, Kt., 4th October, 1926. 

3. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice 
Monroe. 7th December, 1931. 

4. Tlie Honourable Mr. Justice Bhide, 
2nd. October, 1933. 

5. The ' Honourable Mr. Justice 
Abdul Rushed. 2nd October, 1933. 

6 . The Honourable Mr. Justice Din 
Muhammad. 2nd May 1936. 

7. The Houourable Mr. Justice 
Blacker. 23rd November, 1937. 

8 . The Honourable Mr. Justice Ram 
Lall. 9th February. 1938. 

9. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice Sale. 
14th November, 1939. 

10. Tbe Honourable Mr. JuBtice 
Beokett. 23rd September, 1940. 

U. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Muhammad Abdur Bahama!!, Kt. 13th 
February, 1943. 

12. Tbe Honourable Mr. Justice 
Muhammad Munir. 2Sth September, 1942. 

13. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Mehr Cband Muhnjan. 27th Sept. 1943. 

14. Tbe Honourable Mr. Juatice 
Marten, Additional Judge (except from 
16-7-1943 to 26-9-43. 

15. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Dhawnn.. (Acting Irotn 29-11943 to 
16-7-1943) 

16 . 'The Honourable Mr. Justice Teja 
Singh. (Acting 1-2-1943 to 15-7-1943 

Additional from 17th Sept., 1943). 

United Provinces Judicial Dept. 

High Court—Allahabad 

Chief Justice —Hon’blp Sir Iqbal 

Ahmad Kt. b.a., ll.b. 


Puisne Judges— Hon. Sir H. J. Collis- 
ter, Kt., j.p„ i.c. 8 . 

Hon, Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 
J.P.. I.C.8. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Mohammad Ismail 
Khan Bahadur, Bar-at-]aw. 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma, B.A. 

LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. JuBtice H.B.L.’ Braund, 
Bar-at-law. (on deputation) 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulls, Rai 
Bahadur, M.A., LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. de B. Hamil¬ 
ton, j.p., i.c. 8 . 

Hon. Mr. JnsticeS. K. Dar, b.a,, ll.b. 
Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. Yorke, J.P., 
1 . 0 , 0 . 

Hon. Mr. Justice G. P. Matbur, Rai 
Bahadur, b.a., ll.b. Additional Puisne 
Judge. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P.P. M. C. Plowden, 
J.p., LC.8. Acting Puisne Judge. 

Chief Court of Oudh—Lucknow 

Chief Judge— Hon. Sir George Thomas 
Kt.. Bar-at-law. (27-7-1938). 

Judges —Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. W. 
Bennet, i.e.s. (13-7-1940) 

Hon. Mr, Justice Ghnlam Hasan. 
(16-9-1940). 

Hon. Mr. Justice Lakshmi Shankar, 
Misra, Bar-at-law, (11-5-43). 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madely, 
i.c. 8 . Add), Judge, (11-5-41). 

Chief Court of Sind 

Chief Judge —The Hon. Sir Godfrey 
Davis, Barrister-at-law. (15-4-1940). 

Judge— The Hon. Mr. Juatice Charles 
M. Hobo, ll.b. (15-4-40). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Hatim Bad- 
ruddiu Tyabji, Barrister-at-law, (15-4- 
1910). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Dennis Neil 
O'Sullivan, Barrister-at-law. (14-1-1943). 

Indian States (with Salutes) 

(Area—712,508 eg, miles ; Population 
—81.810,8*5). 

Assam State 

Manipur —H. H. Maharaja Sir Churn 
Cband 8ingb, K.C.8.I., c.b.e. Maharaja 
of— 

Date of Birth—15th April 1885 

Date of succession—18th September, 1891 

Area in Sq. miles—8638 (Approximately) 

Population of State—4,45.606 

Revenue—Nearly Rs. 9,59,620 

Salute in gune—11 

Baluchistan State 

v Aafo<—His Highness Beglar Begi Mir 
Sir Mahmud Khan, o.o.l.B. Wall of— 
Date of Birth—1864 
Date of euccession—1893 
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Area of State in square miles—73,278 
Population of Stats—828,281 
Revenue—Rs. 17,78,000 
Salute in Guns—19 

^Baroda State 

Baroda— His Highness Farzandi-i- 

Klias-i-DauUt-i-Inglisbia Maharaja Sir 
Pratapsingh Gaekwar, G 0 , 1 .B. Sena Khas 
Khel Bhnmsher Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of Birth— 29 th June. 1908 
Date of euooeesion—7th Feb. 1939 
Area of State in sq. miles—8,164 
Population of State— 28 . 66 u.l 0 
Revenue— Rs. 245 23 laes 
Salute in guns—21 

, - Bengal States 

*Cooch Behar— H EL Maharaja Jagad* 
dipendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of Birth—16th December, 1915 
Date of eucceaaion— 20 th Deo. 1922 
Area of State in eq. miles—131,835 
Population of State—6,39.898 
Revenue—About Re. 38J lace 
Salute in guns—13 

Tripura—B. H. Maharaja Man iky a 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baha¬ 
dur E.O B.I, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—19th August, 1908 
Date of auooeaaioo— 18 th Auguet, 1923 
Area of State in eq. miles—4,116 
Population of State—382,460 
Revenue—Rs. 33,42,104 (including 

the revenne of the zamindaries in British 
India) 

Salute in guns—13 

Bihar & Orizta State* 

Kalahandi—H. H. Maharaja Pratapkeshori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—5th October '19 

Date of auooesaion—19th September ’39 

Area in sq. miles—3,746 

Population 6,99,751 

Raven ue—6,43,000 

Salute in guna—9 

Maynrbhan]—Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
fihanj Deo, K.OI.B. Maharaja of— 

Date of Birth—18th February, ’01 
Date of auecession 23rd April ’28 
Area in sq. mileB— 4,248 
Population—9,89,887 
Revenue—Rs. 34 lacs 
Salute in guns—9 

"ys-sfss&i?* h, ">“ 

Date of birth—8iet March *l2 
Date of suooession—ieth January ’24 
Area in sq. miles—2,611 ' 

Population—10,82,220 

Revenue—Ra. 11 , 02,261 

Salute in guoi—g 


Bonpnr—H. H. Maharaja Sing Deo, 
e.OJ.b. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 28 th June 1874 
Date of euccession—8th August ’02 
Area in squire miles—906 
Population —226,761 
Revenue—Rs. 8,74,000 nearly 
Salntein guns—9 

Bombay Presy. States 

Balastnor—H. H. Babi Shrl Jaroiat 
Khanji Mnnawar Khanji Nawab 
Saheb Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—10th November 1894 
Date of succession—Slat December, *15 
Area in square miles—189 
Popnl ation—52,626 
Revenue—Re. 8,50.000 
Indian State Force* Cavalry—80 
Infantry—177, Gnna—10 
Salute in gnna—9 

Bansda— H. H. Maharawal 8hri Indra- 
ainbji Pratapsinbji, Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th February 1888 
Date of succession—Slat Sept, ’ll 
Area in square miles—216 
Population— 40,126 
Revenue—Rs. 7,98,000 nearly 
Sslnte in guns—9 

Baria—Lt Col. His Highness Maharaol 
Shree Sir RanjUsinbji, K.C.B.L Ruler of— 
Date, of birth— 10 th July 1886 
Date of succession— 20 th Feb. ’08 
Area in sq. miles —618 
Population—1,89,206 

Indian States Forces—Cavalry (Irregular) 
Strength 17; l Company Ranjit Infantry, 
Strength 163; 1 Platoon Militia, 
Strength 60 
Salute in guns—9 

Bhor—H. H. Meherban Srimant Raghu- 
nathrao Shinkarrao, Pant Sachib of— 
Date of birth—20th September 1878 
Date of euccession—17th July '22 
Area in square miles—925 
Population—180,420 
Revenue—Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in gone—9 

Cambay—H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawsr Khan Saheb Bdr. Nawab of— 
Date of birth—ieth May ’ll 
Date of succession— 2 lat January ’16 
Area id sq, miles—892 
Population—87,761 
Revenue—Rs. io.00.000 nesrly 
ind.snState Forces—19 infantry ; 168 
Police Forces; 16 Body guard*. 

Salute in guns—il 

^Chhota Udepur (Mohan)-H. H. 

Maharawal Shri Natwarsinbji Fateh- 
„ “ubji. Raja of— ' 1 

Date of birth—ieth November ’06 
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Date of succeislou—29th August ’23 
Ares in eq. miles—88,034 
Population—1,62,146 
Revenue—R«. 13,08,248 
Salute in guns—a 

Dante—H. H. Mabatana Shri Bbavani- 
ainghi Hamireiobji, Mabarana of— 
Date of birth—12th September 1899 
Date of euooession— 20 th November '26 
Area in eq, miles—847 
Population—19,641 
Revenue—Re, 1,76,000 nearly 
Salute in gune—9 

' Dbarampur— H. H. Mabarana Shri 

Vijoyadevji Mohandevji, Raja of— 
Date of birth—3rd December 1884 
Date of succession—26 th March ’21 
Area in eq. miles—704 
Population— 1 , 12.081 
Revenue—Rs. 8,60^)00 
Salute in guns—9 

' / ldar—H. H. Mabarajadhiraja Shri 

Himmat Singbji Sahib Bahadur 
Date of birth—2nd September 1899 
Date of Buccession—14th April '81 
Area in sq. miles—1.669 
Population—8,07,798 
Revenue—Rs. 24.66,000 nearly 
Salute in guue—16 

Janjlra—H, H. Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Sidi Ahmad Kban, Nawab of— 
Date of birth—7ib March ’14 
Date of succession—2nd May *22 
Area in sq. miles—879 
Popul ation—1,10.8 88 
Revenue—Rs, 11,00,000 
Salute in guue—11 

Jawhar—Shrimant Yeshwantrao Maharaj, 
Raja of— 

Date of birth- llth December *17 
Date of succession—llth December '27 
Area in sq. mileB—308 * 

Population—66,291 
Revenue—Rs, 6,20,000 
Salute in guns—9 

’’Kbairpnr—H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Kban Talpur, Mir of— 

Date of birth—4th January ’13 
Date of auccession—December *86 
Area in sq. miles—6,060 
Popu I ation—227,168 
Revenue—Rs. 25'84 (lacs) 

Indian State Forces—Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light infantry, 216 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in guns—15 

Kolhapur—Col. H. H. Shri Sir Rajaram 
Obbatrapati Maharaj, g.o.bj^ g.o.I.B., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—80 July 1897 
Date of aucoession—6th May *22 
Area in iq. miles—8^i7’l 


Population—9,67,167 
Revenue—Rs. 126,86,627 
Salute in guna—19 

Lnnawada—Lieut. H. H. Mabarana 8hri 
Virbhadrasinhji, Saheb of— 

Date of birth—8th June ’10 
Date of auccession—2nd October ’80 
Area in Bq. mileB— 388 
Population—96,183 
Revenue—About Rs. 6,68,000 
Dynastic Salute—9 guns 

Mndhol—H. 3. Srimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor), Raja of— 

Date of birtb—16 October ’29 
Date of succession—9th November *37 
Area in sq. miles—389 
Po pulation—62,832 
Revenue—Rs. 4,86,000 nearly 
Indian State ForceB—Mudhol Sajjsn Sinh 
Infantry—116 
Salute in guns—9 

Bajpfpla—Captain H. H. Mabarana Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinbji Cbbatrasinhji, k.c.b. 1 . 
Date of birth—30 January 1890 
Date of succession—26th September ’is 
Area in sq, miles—1,617*60 
Population—2,48.068 
Revenue—Rs. 24,32,000 
Indian State Forces—Rajpipla Infantry 
152 ; Rajpipla Bodyguard 25 
Salute in guns—13 

8achin—His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Mubammsd Haider Muhammad Yakut 
Kban, Mubarizud Daula, Nusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—llth September ’09 

Date of succession—loth November ’80 

Area in sq. miles—5T80 

Revenue—Rs. 4.00 00/- 

lndian State Forces—Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns—9 

Sanglt—Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
bir Chintamanrso Dbundirao alias 
Appasabeb Patwardhan, K.c.I.E- Raja of 
Date of birth—14th Feb, 1890 
Date of auccession—loth Juue 1903 
Area in sq. miles—1,136 
Population—2,98,498 
Revenue—Re. 16,80,244 
Salute in gune— 9 

Sant—Maharana Shri Jorawaainbji 

Partapsinhji, Raja of— 

Date of birib—24th March 1881 
Date of succession—Slat. August 1898 
Area in sq. mites —394 
Population—83,631 
Revenue—Rs. 486,826 
Salute in guns—9 

Sevantvadi—(Minor) H. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shivram Savant Bhonsle 
Date of birth— 13 th August '27 
Date of euocession—5th July '17 
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Are* id sq. miles—930 
Population—2,6a 170 
Revenue—Ra. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns—9 

Central India States 
AJalgtrh—H. H. Maharaja Sasrat Bhnpal 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of succession—7th Juue '13 
Date of birth—13th November 1866 
Area in §q. miles—802 
Population—84,790 
Revenue—Rs. 6m.‘,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —11 

Allrajpor— H. H. Maharaja Pratap Singh, 
E.c.l.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12th Sept. 1 SSI 

Date of succession—14th February 1891 

Area in sq. miles—836 

Population—112,754 

Revenue of the Stale—Rs. 5.35.000 

Salute in guns—11 

Baoni—H. H, Azam-uI-Umara Iftikhar- 
ud-Daulah Imad-ut-Mulk Sahib-i-Juh 
Mihin Sardar Nntvab Mohammad 
Mushtaq-ul-HaSBn Khan Sardar Jung. 
Date of birth—7th February 1896 
Date of succession—28th October 11 
Area in sq. mileB—121 
Populatiou—25,266 
Revenue—Rs. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns —11 

Baranndha (Pathar Kachar)—Raja Gaya 
Parshad Sing, Raja of— 

Date of birth —1860 
Date of succession—9th July '09 
Area in sq. miles—218 
Population— 16,912 
Revenue—Rs. 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Barwanl—Hia Highness Ran* Devisingbji 

Date of birth— 19th July ’22 

Date of succession— 2iet April '30 

Area in sq. miles—1,178 

Population—1,76,632 

Revenue—Rs. 11 ,04,610 

Salute in guns—11 

Bhopal—Lt. Col. H. H. Iftikhar-nl-Mulk 
bikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham¬ 
mad Hamid ulla Khan Bahadur, 

G.C.I.B., G.C.B.I., C.V.O., Nawab of— 
Date of birth—9th September 1894 
Date of succession—17th May ’26 
Area in eq. miles—7,000 
Population—700,000 
Revenue—Rs. 62,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Bhopal (Victoria) 
Lancers—141: Bhopal Suliania 

Infantry—772; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 
Own Company—164 
Salute in guns—19 

Bl]awar—H. H, Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of— 

Pate of birth—17th June ’34 


Date of succession—llth Nov. ’41 

Area in sq. mileB—973 

Population —1,20.92S 

Revenue—Rs. 3.55271 

Salute in guns—U 

Chnrkhnrl—H, H, Maharujadhirajn 

Sip.ibdiir-nl-Mulk Armardan Sing Ju 
Deo Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Dale ol birth—29th December VH 
Date of suecet-siou—bill October 20 
Area in sq. miles—880 
Populatiou—l23,4i_’6 
Revenue—Rs. 8 , 26,000 neaily 
Salute in guns—11 

Chhahtrpur—H. H. Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja uf— 

Date of birth—loth August, '04 

Date of succtssiou—5th April, '32 

Area in sq. miles—l,l3o 

Populatiou—l,ol 207 

Gross Revenue^ Nearly—Rs. 12 .O 1 ,uOO 

Indian State Forces—412 

Snluie in guna—11 

-Datla—Major H. H. Maharaja ImVondra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, K.c.s.I. 

Dale of birth— 21 st June 1886 

Date uf succession—5ib August 7.7 

Area in sq. miles—911 

Population—148,659 

Revenue —Rb. 19,00,000 nearly 

lndiau State Forces -Datia 1st Govind— 

Infantry—2oO 

Dalia Govind Infantry (B Company)—117 
Salute in guns—15 

Dewas (Senior)—His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinba Kuo Puar, K.C.S.I., 
B.A. Maharaja uf— 

Date of birth—-fh April '10 

1 -ate of succtssiou—gist Dicember '37 

Area in sq. miles—449,60 

Population—89,479 

Revenue—Us, 7.OO.0C0 

Salute iu guns—!5 

Dewaa (Junior Branch)—H. H. Maharaja 
Sadnshivrao Khase Sabeb Pawar, 
Maharaja of— 

Dale of birth —13th August 1867 

Date of succession—4ih February ’34 

Area iu sq. miles—419 

Population—70,513 

Revenue—Ks. 6,83,000 

Salute in guus —16 

Dhar—Lieut. H. H. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Sabeb Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Dale of birlh—24th November, ’20 
Dale of succession—1st August '26 
Date of Investiture—16th March, '40 
Area in sq. miles—1,799,34 
Population—2.53.210 
Revenue—Rs. 3,000,000 
Indian Slate Forces—Dliar Light Horae 
66 ; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 263 
Salute in guns—15 
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Indore—H. H. Mabarajadhiraja Raj 

Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Yeuhwnnt Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, a.c.i.E., Maharaja of 
Date of birth—6th September ’08 
Date of succession—26lh February ’26 
Area in Bq. miles—9.902 
Population—over 15,00,000 
Revenue—Ha. 1,21.81,100 
Indian State Force*—Indore Holkar 
Escort— 14 ), Indore let Battalion, 
Maharaja Holkar’s Infantry Companies, 
“A” & “B”—380 

Indore Holkar Transport Corps—166 
Salute in guns—19 

■'Jaora—Lt. Col. H. H. Fakhrud-Danish 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-i-Jang, Q.B.E., 
k.c.i.e. Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th January 1883 
Date of succession—6th March 1895 
Area in eq. miles—601 
Population—1,16,738 
Revenue—Be. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns—13 

Jhabua—U. H, Raja Udni Sing, Raja of 

Date of birth— Gth May 1875 

Dale of succession— 26 th April 1895 

Area in sq. miles—1,336 

Population—123,932 

Revenue—Rs. 3,5wo00 nearly 

Salute id guns —11 

Khllchlpur—Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

Durjansaltting, K.C.I.E., Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1897 
Date of succession—19th January ’OS 
Area in sq. miles—273 
Population—45,625 
Revenue—Rs. 2.24.000 
Salute in guns—9 

Maibar—H. H. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhi 
Deo Bahadur, k.c.i.e. Raja of— 

Date of birth—22nd February 1896 
Date of succession— 16 th Dec. 'll 
Area in eq. miles—107 
Population—68,991 
Revenue—Rs. 6,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns-9 

Nagod—(Unchehra)—H. H. Raja Mahendra 
Singhjee Deo Bahadur, Raja of— 

Dale of birth—6th February ’16 
Date of succession—26th Feb. ’26 
Area in eq. miles—60i’4 
Fopu 1 atio n —87,911 
Revenue—Re. 3,00.000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—9 

Narelitghgarh—H. H, Raja Sir Vikram 
Singhji Sahib Bdr. K.C.I.E. Raja of— 
Date of birth —21 Sept. '09 
Date of succession—23rd April ’24 
Area in sq, miles—734 
Population—1,24,281 
Revenue—Rs. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns—11 

Orehha—H. H, Saramad-i-Rajaba-Bundel- 
khand Shri Sawai Sir Yir Singh Dev 


Bahadur, K.C.S.l. Maharaja of— 

Date oi birth—14th April 1899 
Date of succession—4th March ’30 
Area in sq. miles—2,080 
Population—314,661 
Revenue—Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns—16 

Panna—H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—31st January 1694 
Date of succession— 20 th June ’02 
Area in Bq. miles—2,696 
Population—2,12,130 
Revenue—Rs. 9.50,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns —11 

Rajgarh—H. H. Raja Rawat Bikramaditya 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Raja of— 
Date of birth— 18 th December '36 
Date of succession— Do Do 
Area in sq. miles—962 
Population—1,48.609 
Revenue—Rs. 8,63,200 
Salute in guns —11 

Ratlam—Major-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, g.o.I.b., k.C.6,1., 

K.C.V.O, 

Date of birth—13th January 1880 
Date of succession— 29th Jan. 1893 
Area in sq. miles—693 
Population—1,26,117 
Revenue—Rs. 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces—Shree Lokandra 
Rifles—Authorised Strength—iei 
Salute in guns —13 permanent, local 16 
Rewa—H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, G.CAB., K.O.S.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—12th March ’03 
Date of succession—3lst October ’18 
Area in Bq. miles—13.C00 
Population—18.20,306 
Salnte in guns—17 
Revenue—Rs. 60 00,000 

Sallana—H. H. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Raja of— 
Date of birth —18 th March i S9l 
Date of succession—14th July T9 
Area in eq. miles—297 
Population—40.228 
Revenue—Rs. 3 , 00,000 
Indian State Forces— 1 . Cavalry 30: 
2. Infantry 44 ; 3, Police 130 
Salute in guns—11 

Samthur—H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo Bahadur k.c.i.e.. Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th August 1864 
Date of succession— 17 th June 1896 
Area in sq. miles —180 
Population—33,216 
Revenue—Rs. 8,60,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns —11 

Sltamau—H. H. Raja Sir Ram Singh, 
K.C.I.E., Raja of— 
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Data of birth—Sod January 1880 
Area in sq. miles—SOI 
Population—26,649 
Revenue—Rs. 2,66,076 
Salute in guns—ll 

Owaliar State 

v Gwallar—H. H. Maharaja Mnkhtar-ul- 
Mulk, Arim-ul-lqtidar, Rtfi-ueh-Shan, 
Wale Shikoh, Motaaham-i-Dauran, 
Umdat-ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja 

Alijah, Hieamui-Salta-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Sc India, Bahadur, Srinath, 
Manaur-i-Zaraan, Fidwi-i-Haxrat-i 
Malik-Muanatn-i-Rafi-ud-L)arjatri- 

Ioglutan, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—26th June '16 
Date of succession—6th June ’26 
Area in sq. miles—26,367 
Populatiou—3,623,070 
Revenue—Re. 241/81 lace nearly 
Indian State ForoeB— 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji Lancers—626 
„ 2nd Alijah „ —6t6 

„ 3rd Maharaja Madho Rao 
Bcindia’s Own Lancers—628 
,, iat Maharani Sakhya Ray’s 
Own Battalion—763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Bao'e 
Own Battalion—766 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’a Own 
Battalion—772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’a Battalion (Train* 
ingl—488 

„ Mountain Battery—260 
Scindia’s House Artillery—13$ 

„ Sappers Artillery—178 
„ Pony Transport Corps—479 
Salute in Guns —21 

Hyderabad State 

v Hyderabad—Lt.-General H. E. H. Asaf 
Jah Mtuaffar-ul-Mulk wai Mamalik, 
Nizam-ul-Mnlk Nizam-nd-Daula, 
Nawab Sir Mir Usman Ali Eban 
Bahadur, Fateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the British Government, Q.c.s. 1 , 
S.B.K., Nizam of— 

Date of birth—6th April 1886 
Date of succession—29 th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—100,466 
Population—17,877.986 
Revenue—Rs. 894*98 lace 
Indian State Forces—Hyderabad 1 st 
Imperial Service Lancers. 644 
Hyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 644 
Salute in gune—2l 

Jammu <fc Kaehmir State 

^ Jammu St Kashmir—Lieut-General H. H. 
Raj Rajeahwar Mahmrajsdhiraj Maha¬ 
raja 8hri Harisinghji Bahadur, Indar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltant-i-Eoglishla, 
O.OA.L, G.C.I.B, K.O.T.O., LED, Mahu- 
raja of— 


Data of birth—September 1896 
Date of succession—September ’26 
Area in §q. miles—84,471 
Population—40,21,618 
Revenue—Rs. 267*92 lacs 
Indian States Forces— 

1. 1st Line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 

Cavalry—668 

2. 1st Jammu St Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 814 

3. 2nd Jammu St Kashmir Mountain 

Battery 262 

4. 1st „ H .. Infantry 679' 


6. 2nd „ n m Rifle* 690 

fi» 3rd , ,, ,t if 679 

7. 4th „ „ „ Infantry 690 

8. 6th „ „ .. Light „ 679 

9. 6th ,• n ti , it 771 

10. 7th n i, ii ,, ■■ 690 

11 . 6 th I, I, n „ ii 679 

12. 9th .. „ ...... , .. .679 

let Line (Troops Administrative Service) 
18.J.4LA.T.O. 866 

14 . Jammu A Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 

1G. Jammu A Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17 . Jammu A Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18. Jammu A Kashmir State Band 68 

19. „ Fort Dept. 117 

20. Military Veterinary Corps 21 

21. Military Medical Oorpe 40 

8alnte in guns—21 


Banganapalle—H. H. Nawab Ssiyid Fazle 
Ali Kbau Bahadur, Nawab ol — 

Date of Birth—9th November ’01 

Date of ■ncceseion—22nd January ’22 

Area in aq. miles—276 

Population—44,631 

Revenue—Re. 8,63.768 

Salute in gune—9 

"Cochin—H. H. Sir Kerala Varma, Maha¬ 
raja of— 

Date of birth—29th Vriicbigon 1039 H. B. 
Date of encceteion—13th April ’41 
Area in eq. miles—1480 
Population—1,422,876 
Revenue—Rs. 1,21,46,238 
Indian Btate Forces—84 Officers and 
870 men 

Salute in gone—17 

Pudnkkottal—H. H. Sri Bribedamba Das 
Raja Rajagopal Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Date of birth—28rd June '22 
Date of eucceseion—24th October ’28 
Area in sq. miles—1,179 
Population—4,88,848 
Revenue—R", 20,74,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

, Travaneore— H. H. Sir Padmanabha 
Dbm Van chi Pals Rama Varma 
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Kulasekhara Kiritspati Manuey Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Rararajs Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, g.o.i.e., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7th November '12 
Date of succession—1st September *24 
Area in eq. miles—7,66L'75 
Population—6,070,018 
Revenue—Rs. 280‘78 lakhs 
Salute in Runs—19 ; Local 21 
Mysore—H. H. Maharaja Sri Cbamraja 
Wadiar Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th July '19 
Date of succession—8th September ’40 
Area in sq. miles—29,493 
Population—73*29 lakhs including Civil 
& Military Station, Bangalore 
Revenue—Ra. 4,65,66,u00 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Mysore Lancers 
496; Horse 138; Bodyguard 126 ; 
1st Infantry 772; 2nd Infantry 1130; 
Palace Guard 600 
Salute in guns—ti 

Punjab States 

'Bahawalpur—Major His Highness Ruku- 
ud-Daula. Nusrat-i-Jang, Sbaif-ud- 
Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulk, Mukhliah-ud- 
Daula, Wa-Muinud-Daula Nawab Al- 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbsesi, Bahadur, o o.i b„ k.o.s.i., 
K.C.v.o. Nawab Ruler of— 

Date of birth—30th September ’04 
Date of succession—1th March ’07 
Area in sq. miles—22 000 
Population—Over one million 
Revenue—Rs. 1,40,00,000 
Indian State Forces—Bahawalpur 1 st 
Sadiq Infantry; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry; H. H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Guard Lancers 
Salute in guns—17 

Bilaapnr— (Kahlur)—H. H. Raja Anand 
Cband, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 26 th. January ’is 
Date of succession—18th Nov. ’27 
Area in sq, miles—448 
Population—1,10 000 
Revenue—Rs. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

(hamba—H. H. Raja Lakehman Singh, 
the Ruler of Cbamba State (minor) 
Date of birth—8th December ’24 
Date of succession—7th. Deo. *35 
Area in sq. miles—3,127 
Population—16,89,38 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns —11 

Council of Aministration appointed by 
Government to carry on Minority 
Administration. President—Lt. Col. 

H. 8. Strong, o.l.E. Vice-President A 
Chief Secretary—Dewan Bahadur 
Lais Madho Ram. Member—Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

' Faridkot—Lt. H. EL Farzand-i-Saidat 


Nishan-i-Hazrat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Barar 
Bans Raja Har Indar Singh Bahadur, 
Date of birth— 29 th January ’16 
Date of succession—23rd December *18 
Area in sq. miles—843 
Population—164,346 
Revenue—Rs. 17,00.000 
Indian State Forces—Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquariers 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers & Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salute in guns 11 

Jind—Colonel 5. H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Raaikh-ul-I tibad Daulat-i-Ingliabia 
Raja Raigan Maharaja Sir Ranbir 
Singb, Rajendra Bahadur, G.C.l.E. 
G.C.ai., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—litfa October 1879 
Date of succession—7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles—1,269 
Population—308,183 
Revenue Rs. 28,00,000 nearly 
Salnte in guns—13 
Kapnrthala—Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Rashik-ul-Itbad 
DauIat-i-Inglishia Raja-i-Rajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.G.8 I., g.o.i.e., g.b.e., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—24th November 1872 
Date of succession—5th September 1877 
Area in sq. miles—652 
Population—3,78.380 
Revenue—Rs. 34.00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns—13 

Loharn—Capt. H. H. Nawab Mirza Amin-' 
ud-Din Abmed, Fakhar-ud-Daule 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—23rd March ’ll 
Date of succession—30th Oct. ’22 . 

Area in sq. miles—222 
Population—27.892 
Revenue—Rs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

Malerkotla—Lt.-Colonel H. H. Nawab 
Sir Ahmed Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.o.s.i., 
K.O.I.B., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 10 th September 1881 
Date of succession—23rd AuguBt ’08 
Area in sq. miles—168 
Population—80,322 
Revenue—Ra. 16,61,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Sappers—Head- 
uarters 16 » Lancers (Bodyguard) 40 ; 
nfantry 226 ; Field.Company Sappers 
& MinerB 295 
Salute in guns 11 

Mandl—Major H. H. Raja Sir Jogindor 
Sea Bahadur, K.C.S.I., Raja of— 

Date of birth— 20 th August ’04 
Date of succession—20th April ’Is 
Area in sq. miles— 1,200 
Population—2,07,465 
Revenue—Rs. 12,60,000 nearly 
Salute in gnus—11 
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'TfaWia—H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, 

Aqnidat- Paiwan d- i- Dauls t-i-I n glishia, 
Barar Bans Sarmnt R»ja-i-Raj*gan, 
Maharaja Pratap Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Dale of birth—21at September '19 
Date of succession—February ’28 
Area in eq. miles—928 
Popul atiou—263,834 
Revenue—Rs. 24,05,000 Deafly 
8alute in guns—13 

v PatfaIa—Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas 

Daulat-i-Englisbia Manaur-ul-Zaman 
Amir-nl-Umra Mabarajsdhiraj Raj 
Rajeawar Shri Jlaharaja-iRaigan 
Shn Yadavindra Sinhji LL.D., 

Mabendra Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—7tb January ’13 
Date of succession—23rd March ’38 
Area in sq, miles—5,932 
Population—1,625,520 
Revenue—Rs, 1.57,00,000 
Indian State Forces— 

Combatants: Non-combatant* 

1. 1st Rajindar Lancers 475 17S 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 212 85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lre. 60 0 

4. P. H. A. 90 28 

5. 1st R. 8. Infantry 732 66 

6. 2nd Yadavendra , 665 61 

7. 3rd P. 8. 662 51 

8. 4th Patiala , 662 51 

9. Training Batalion 685 45 

10. Pstiala Transports Corps 99 33 

11. 8- M. Vety. Hospital 5 9 

12. Army Trg. School 39 10 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 46 « 

14. Deputy Company 227 10 
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Date of birth—1873 
Date of succession—5th August 
Area In sq, miles—3,820 
Population—86,077 
Revenue—Rs. 3,34,600 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 
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4609 633 

Salute in guns—17 

'fefnnnr (Nahan)-H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra PrakaBh Bdr. Maharaja of- 
Date of birth— 10 th January ’13 — 

Date of succession—Nov. ’33 
Area in gq. miles—1 ,141 

Population—1,48.568 

Revenue—Rs. 10,00,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces—Sappers— Head- 

id?^™ i ; J BaDd23 ; No- l Company 
142, No 2 Company 155; State Body, 
guard Lancera 31 3 

oalate in gana —11 

K?5b£3!S s ™’**°> 

Date of Bnccession—13th Oct. *19 
Area in sq. miles—420 
Population—54,328 
Revenue-Rs. 2,67,000 nearly 
salute in guns— 11 
Baahahr—H. U. Raja Padam Singh, 


Rajputana States 

) 

'Alwar—H. H. Shri Sewai M ah a raj Tej 
Sinhji Bahadur, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th March 'll 

Date of succession—22nd July *37 

Area in sq. miles—3217 

Population—7,49,751 

Revenue—About Rs. 40,00,000 

Indian State Forces—1. Jey Paltan 

Infantry 865 ; 2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 

331,3. Alwar Mangal Lancers 158: 4 . 

Garrison Force 28 

Salute in gnus—15 

Banawara—H. H, Rai-i-Rayan Mabarawa] 
Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi Singbji Bahadur. 
K.O.I.B. Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—15th July 1888 
Date of succession— 8 th January '14. 

Area in sq. miles—1,946 
Population—2,99,913 
Revenue—Rs 8 , 17,726 
Salute in guns—15 
1 / 

Bharatpnv—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Sri 
Brajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jang, k.c h.j. 

Date of birth— 1 th October 1899 
Date of succession—27th AuguBt 1900 
Area m sq. miles—1 982 
Population—4,96.437 
Revenue—Rs. 34-25,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jeswant House¬ 
hold Infantry—772; 2od Ram Singh's 

i°W3Sr'- SBi m B ““ b - 

Salute in guns—17 

"Bikaner-General H. H. Maharajadhiraj 
Rajeswar Narendra Shiromam Maha- 
nT?, ^„ GlDg ‘ Singhji Bahadur, 

O.O.0.T., G.C.IJJ,, G.O.V.O., G.B.fi. ICR 

A.D.C.I.L D., Alataarajab of— ’ 1 

Date of birth—13th Oct. J880 
Date of auccession—31st Auk. 1887 
Area in sq. miles—23,317 

Population— 12 , 93,000 
Revenue-Rs. 1,58,11,000 
Indian State Forces 

Gangs Risala (Camel Corps) 532 

Sadul Light Infantry 773 

Dungar Lancers 

(including H. H.’a Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 245 
a tin „ Camel Battery 20 
2 nd B«t t« 1;!/ 1 *”7 Two in K Centre 158 
2 nd Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rd Battalion. Bikaner State Infantry 362 
Training Battalion 413 

Motor Machine Gun SectionB 100 

Salute in guns—Personal 19, Permanent 17 

"Bund!—Hie Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Sar Boland Raj Mabarajadhiraj 
baheb Bahadur, q.c.I.e. 

Date of birth—8th March 1893 
Date of succession—8th August ’27 
Area in Bq. miles—3,330 
Population —2,49,374 
Revenue—Rs. 15,60.000 
Salute in gunB—17 

Tlholpur—Lt. Col. H. H. Rais-ud-Daula 
bipahdar-nl-Mulk Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai’Maharaja-Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K.C.8.I., k.c.v.o.. Maharaj- 
Raja of— 

Date of birth—25th February 1893 

Date of succession—29th March ’ll 

Area in Bq. miles—1,300 

Population—2,30,188 

Revenue—Rs. 17,60,000 nearly 

Indian State Forces—Dholpur Nareingh 

Infantry 164: Dholpur Sappera and 

Miners 78 

Salute in guns—15 

Dungarpnr—H. H. Rai-i-Rayan Mohi- 
mahandra Mabarajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lakshman Singhi Bahadur, 

E.O.8.I., Maharawal of— 

Date of birth—7th Mar. ’08 
Date of succession— 16 th Nov. ’18 
Area in 6q. miles—1,460 
Population—2,74.282 
Revenue Nearly—Rs. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns—16 

"Jaipur—H. H. Saramad-i-Rajaha-i 

4 Hindustan Kai Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rajadhiraja Sir Sawai Man Singh 
Bahadur, o.o.i.b., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—21st August ’ll 
Date of auccessioir—7th September ’22 
Area in sq. miles—16,683 
Population—26,31,776 
Revenue—Rs. 1,86,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Jaipur Infantry—772 
Jaipur Lancers—526 ; Trpt. Corps—670 
Salute in guns—17 

Jalsalmer—H. H. Mahsrsjadbiraj Raj 
Kajesbwar Param Bhattarak Sri 
Mabarawalji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahadur Yadukul Cbandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Daula, Muzzaffar Jang, 
Bijaiman K.O.8.I., Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 18 th Nov. 1883 
Date of succession—26th June '14 
Area iu sq. miles—16,063 

8 


Popul ation—93,246 
Salute in guns —16 

Jhalawar— H. H. Dbarmadivakar Praja- 
vatBal Patit-pawn Maharaj Rana Shri 
Sir Raiendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
ko.b.i,, Maharaj Rana of— 

Date of birth—16th July 1900 
Date of succession—13th April *29 
Area in sq. miles—813 
Population—1,22,375 
Salute in gnns —13 

t 

Jodhpur—Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Rajeswar Saramad-i-Rajai-Hind 
Sahib Bahadur, g.o.s.i., g.c.i.e., k.c.v.o. 
A. DC., IXD. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—8th July ’03 
Ascended the throne—3rd October, ’18 
Area—36,071 sq. miles 
Population—21.34848 
Revenue—Rs. 157,71,521 
Indian State Forces— 

Jodhpur Sardar Rissala—608 ; Jodhpur 
Training Squadron—147 ; Jodhpur Sar¬ 
dar Infantry, including Training Ooy, 
<163) and State Military Band (39)— 
864 ; 2nd Jodhpur Infantry—669 : Jodh¬ 
pur Mule Troops—80; Fort Guard—94. 
Salute in guns—17 

Earanll—H. H. Maharaja Sir B horn pal _ 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhat, ~ 
K.C.B.L, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—18th June 1866 
Date of succession— 21 st August ’27 
Area in sq. miles—1,242 
Population—1,62,413 
Estimated Gross Revenne—6,28,000 
Salute in guns—17 

Klshengarh—H. H. TJmdae RajhaB 

Baland Makan Maha rajadhiraja Maha¬ 
raja Suraair Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 
(Minor) Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—27th January ’29 
Date of succession—24th April ’39 
Area in eq. miles—858 
Po*pulation—1,04,165 
Revenue—Rs. 7,60,000 
Salute in guns—15 

Kotah—Colonel H. H. Maharao Sir Urned 
Singh Bahadur, G.0.8J., g.cj.e., g.b.b., 
Maharao of— 

Date of birth—16th September 1872 
Date of succession—lith June 1889 
Area in eq. miles—5,684 
Popu latio n —6,86,804 
Revenue—Rs. 63 68 lacs 
Salute in guns—19 

Pratabgarh—H. H. Maharawat Sir Ram- 
Siugbji Bahadur, K.O.J.K., Msharwat of 
Date of birth—’08 
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Maharao 

Bahadur 


’20 


Wazir-nl- 


Date of succession--^ 

Area in sq. mileB-889 
population—91,967 
Revenue—Re. 6,82,000 nearly 
Salute in gune—15 

Shahpnra-H. H, Rajadhiraj , Umavd 

JW&Vrn „ 

Date of succession—24th June m 
A rea in sq. miles—405 
Population—61,173 
Revenue—Re. 3,36,762 
Salute in guns—9 
Sirohl—H. H. Maharajadhiraj 

Sir Sarup Ram Singh 
G.O.I.B, K.C.8.I., Maharao of— 

Date of birth—27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession—29th April 
Area in sq. miles—1,994 
Population—2,33,870 
Revenue—Re. 11,48,771 
Salnte in guns—15 
'tonk -H. H. Sald-ud-daula 

Mulk Natvab BaBz -Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowalat-i- 
Juue, G.c.i.E.. Nawabof— 

Date of birth—13th February, 1879 
Date of eucceeeion—23rd June ’SO 
Area in eq. miles—2,553 
Population—3,53,687 
Revenue—Rs. 19,30.000 B. C. nearly 
Salute in guns—17 

v DdaIpnr—(Mewar)—Lt. Col H. H. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Mabarana Shri Sir Bhopal __ 
Singhji Bahadur, G O.B.I., Mabarana of— , 
Date of birth—22nd February 1884 v ‘ 
Date of succession—24th May ’30 
Area in eq. miles—12,753 
Population—1,925.000 
Revenue—Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salnte in guns—19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim—H. H. Maharaja Sir Tashi 
Namagyal, K.c.l.E., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—1893 
Date of succession—5th Dec. '14 
Area in sq. miles—2,818 
Population—81,721 
Revenue—Re. 4,33,000 
Salute in guns—15 

United Provinces States 

v ’Renarea—H. H. Maharaja Vlbhuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur, (minor) Maharaja of— 
Date of birth—5th November "27 
Date, of succession—5th April, '39 
Area in sq, miles—875 
Population—451.327 
Revenue—Rs. 30,42,921 nearly 
Salute in guna—13 (Local 15) 

'•‘Rampur—Captain H. H. Alijah Farzand- 
i-Dailpazir-i-Daulat-i-Ingliahia Mukhlis] 


Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Mohammad 
Kaza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.C .0 I., Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th Nov. 06 
Date of succession—20th June 30 
Area in eq. miles—892 64 
Population—46t,919 
Revenue—Rs. 51,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—15 

'•’Tehri (Garhwal)—Lt. Colonel H. H. 
Maharaja Narendra Shah, K.C.8.I., ot— 
Date of birth—3rd Aug. 1898 
Date of succession—25th April '13 
Area in sq. miles—4,502 
Population—3,18,482 
Revenue—Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Tehri 
Infantry and Band—100 
Tehri Pioneers Narendra—101 
„ Sappers and Miners—129 
Salute in guns—11 

Western India States 
"Bhavnagar—Lt. H. H. Sir 


H. Q. 


Krishna 

Kumersingbji Bbavsingbji, K.O.8.I., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—19th May ’12 
Date of succession—18th July '19 
Area in sq. miles—2,961 
Population—5,00,274 
Revenue—Re. 109,68,620 
Indian State Forces—Bhavnagar Lancers 
—270; Bhavnagar Infanry—219 
Salute in gunB—13 

Catch—H. H. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengraji, Sawai 
Bahadur, g.c.s.i., q.o.i.b. Maharao of— 
Date of birth—23rd Aug. 1866 
Date Of succession—1st Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles—8,249,5 
Popu lation—5,00,800 
Revenue—Rs. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in gone—17 Perm. 19 Local 
Dbraugadhra—Major H. H. Maharaja 
Shri UhanashyamBinhji Ajitsinhji, 
G.c.i.E., K.C.B.L, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—3ist May 1889 
Date of succession—February, ’ll 
Area in sq. miles—1,167 
Population—95.946 
Revenue—Re. 25.00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—13 

Dhrol—H. H. Thakor Saheb Shri Chan* 
drasinhji Saheb, Thakor Saheb Of— 
Date of birth—28th Aug. ’12 
Date of succession—20th Oct. ’39 
Area in sq. miles—282’7 
Population—27,639 
Revenue—Rs. 289,281 
Salnte in guns—9 

>, Gondal—H. H. Maharaja Shri Bhaga*. 
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vatsinbij Sagramjl G.C.S.I., G.O.l 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—24th Oct. 1865 
Date of succession—14th Dec. 1869 
Area in eq. tnileB —1,024 
Population—2,06,846 
Revenue—Re. 60,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—ll 

STanagadh—Captain B, H, Nawab Sir 

Mahabatkhanji, RaBulkhanji K.C.S.I., 
G.O.l, b., Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 2 ud Aug. 1900 
Date of succession—22nd Jan. '11 
Area in aq. miles—3,386*9 
Population—646,162 
Revenue—Re. 1,00,000,000 
Indian State Forces—Junagadh Lancers 
—1?8; Junagadh Mahabatkhanji 

Infantry 201 
Salute in guns—16 

'^Limbdi—Thakor Saheb Shri L. Ohhatra- 
Salji Digvijaysinbji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—19th Feb. ’04 
Date of succession—6th Jan. '41 
Area in sq. miles—343*96 

(exclusive of about 207 aq. miles in 
the Collectorate of Ahmedabad). 
Population—44.000 nearly 
Revenue—Rs.7.00.000 nearly 
Salute in guna—9 

v Morvl—H. H. Maharaja Shri Lakhdhirji 
Wagbji, G.B.E., K.O.S.L, Meharaja of— 
Date of birth— 26 th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession—11th Jan. '22 
Area in square miles—822 
Population—112,023 
Revenue—Rs. 60 Ibcb nearly 
Salute in guns—11 

v Na wan agar—Lt. Col. H. H. Maharaja Jam 
Shri Sir Digvijaysinhji Ranajitsiubp 
Jadeja, O.C.I.K., k.c.b.i., A.d.o., Maha¬ 
raja Jam Bahib of— 

Date of birth—let Sept. 1896 
Date of succession— 2nd April '83 
Area in sq. miles—8,781 
Population—6,04,006 
Revenue—Ra. 94.00,000 nearly 
Salute in gune—16 

'-'Palanpur—Lt. Colonel H. H. Nawab Shri 
Taley Muhammad Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.B., k.c.v. 0., Nawab Sahib ol— 
Date of birth—7th July 1888 

of bucccbb ion—28 th Sopt* 18 
Area in square miles—1,774,64 
Population—8,16,866 

Revenue—Rs. 11,64,987 nearly 
Salute in guns—18 

v Pali tar a—H. H. Thakor Sahib Shri Baba* 
dursinhji ManBinhji k.o.i.b. K.o.8j.» 
Thakor Saheb of— 

.Date of birth—3rd April’00 
Date of succession—29th Aug. 06 


Area in eq. miles—288 
Population—62,150 
Revenue—Rs. 9,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns—9 

■^Porbandar—Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natavrarsinhji, Bhabsiohji K.C.8.I., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of— 

Date of birth—30th June ’01 
Date of succession—loth Dec. ’08 
Area in sq. miles—642,26 
Population of State—1,46,648 
Revenue—R b, 26 , 00,000 nearly 
Salute in Guns—13 

v Radhanpur—H. H. Nawab Saheb Murta- 
zakban Jorawarkban Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of— 

Date of Birth—10th Oct, 1899 , 

Date of succession—7th April ’37 
Area of State in sq. miles—1,160 
Population of State—70.630 
Revenue—Rs. 8,000,00 to 10,00,000 
Salute in gunB —11 

'Rajkot—H. H. Thkor Saheb Shri Fradu- 
miiasiDji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of Birth—24th Feb. ’18 
Date of succession—17 th August ’40 
Area in sq. miles—2824 
Population of State—1,03.033 . 

Revenue— Rb. 13.40,872 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Wadhwan—H. H. Thakorn Saheb Shri 
Sureudrasinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of Birth—4th January, ’22 
Date of succession— 27th July, ‘34 
Area—242*6 sq. miles excluding the area 
in the British India District of 
Ahmedabad. 

Population—60,934 
Revenue—Ra. 6 lacs 
Salute—Permanent 9 guns 
Kvankaner—Captain H. H. Maharana 
Shri Sir Amareinbji, k.c.b.i., k.C.i.B., 
Maharana Saheb of— 

Date of Birth—4th January 1879, 

Date of succession—12th June 1881 
Area in sq, miles—417 
Population—66,024 
Revenue—7,67,000 m 

Salute in guna—11 

Indian States (without Salute) 

Baluchistan States 

Lai Bela—Mir Ghulam Muhammed 
Khan, Jam Sahib of— 

Date of Birth—December 1896 
Dale of succession March ’2l 
Area in aq. miles—7,132 
Population—60,696 
Revenue—Ra. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar & Orissa States 
Athgarh—Raja Sreekaran Radhanath 
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Bebarta Patuaik, Baja of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. ’09 
Date of succession—22nd June ’18 
Area in sq. miles—168 
Popnlation—65,508 
Revenue—R<. 1 , 76,000 
Athmallk—Baja Eishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth— 10 th November ’04 
Date of succession—3rd November *18 
Area in sq. miles—780 
Population—69,749 
Revenue—Be. 1 , 81,000 nearly 
Bamra—Baja Bhannganga Tribhnman 
Deb, Baja of— 

Date of birth—26th February, ’14 
Date of succession—1st January ’20 
Area in sq. miles—1988 
Population—1,34,721 
Revenue—Rs. 5,81,000 nearly 
Baramba—Baja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Baja of— 
Date of birth—10th January ’14 
Date of succession—20th August ’22 
Area in sq. miles—142 
- Population—62,924 
Revenue—Bs. 1,03,000 nearly 
Baud—Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of— 

Date of birth—14th March ’04 
Date of succession—10th March ’13 
Area in sq. miles—1,264 
Population—124,411 
Revenue— Bb. 2,72,000 nearly 
Bonal—Baja Indra Deo, Baja of— 

Date of birth—6th January 1884 
Date of succession—19th February ’03 
Area in sq. miles—1,296 
Population—68,178 
Bevenne->-Re. 2,38,000 nearly 

Faapalla—Baja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—16th April ’08 
Date of succession—nth December ’13 
Arfea in sq. miles—668 
Popuiatio □—63,833 
Revenue—Bs. 1,41,993 
Dhehkanal—Baja Sankar Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Baja of— 

Date of birth—6th November ’04 

Date of succession— 16 th Oct. ’18 

Area in tq. miles—1,463 

Population—2,33,691 

Revenue— Bb, 6,18,000 nearly 

Gangpur—Baja Bhawani Shankar Sekhar 

Date of birth—14th May 1898 

Date of succession—loth June ’1? 

Area in sq. miles—2,492 
Population—3,09,271 
Revenue—Re. 6,76.000 nearly 

Blodol—Baja Bahadur Naba Eishor 
Chandra Singh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.B.A. B„ F.K.S.A., Baja of— 

Patp of birth—14th June 1891 


Date of succession—10th February *08 
Area in sq. miles—312 
Population—48,896 
Revenue—Bs. 1,46,000 

'Keonjhar-Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of— 

Date of birth—26th December ’05 
Date of succession—l 2 h August '26 
Area in sq. miles—3,217 
Population—529,786 
Revenue—Bs. 15'58 lakhs nearly 
Kbaodpara—Raja Haribar Singh, Mardraj 
Bbramarbar Bay, Baja of— 

Date of birth—26th August *14 
Date of succession— 26 th December ’22 
Area in sq, miles—244 
Population—64 289 

Kbarsawan—Baja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth—4th July 1892 

Date of succession—6th February '02 

Area in eq. miles—167 

Population —44805 

Revenue—Bs. 1,18,000 nearly 

Naralnghpur—Raja Aoanta Narayan 

Maneingh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth—9th September '08 
Date of succession— 6 th July ’21 
Area in sq. miles—207 
Population—48,448 
Revenue—Bs. 129,000 
Nayagarh—Baja Erishna Chandra SIngha 
Mandbata Baja of— 

Date of birth—15th August ’ll 
Date of succession—7th Dec. ’18 
Area in sq. miles—652 
Population— 1 , 61,409 
Revenue—Bs. 892,210 

Nllgtri—Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Jdarichandra, Baja of— 

Date of birth—2nd Feb, ’04 
Date of succession—6th July ’13 
Area in 6q. miles—284 
Population—7S.1C9 
Revenue—Bs. 2,14.689 

Pal Lahara—Baja Muni Pal, Baja of— 
Date of birth—26th November ’03 
Date of succession—18th April '13 
Area in sq. miles—452 
Population—28,229 
Revenue—Rs. 76,000 nearly 

Halrakhol—Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth—1894 

Date of succession—3rd July ’06 

Area in sq. miles—838 

Population— 31,226 

Revenue—Rs. 76,000 nearly 

Ranpnr—Baja Birbar Erishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, Bsja of— 

Date of birth—About 1887 
Date of succession— 12 th July 1899 
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Aren in sq. miles—208 
Population—41,282 
Revenue—Rs, 65,000 
Seralkella—Raja Aditya Pratap 
Deo. Ruler of— 

Date of birth—80th July lb87 
Date of succeesion—9th Dec. '3l 
Area iu sq. miles—449 
Population—1 56.374 
Revenue Rb. 418,000 nearly 

v Talcbet—Raja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th June 1880 

Date of succession— 18 th December 1891 

Area in sq. milee —399 

Population—86,482 
Revenue—Rs. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States—(Bombay Presy) 
^Akolkot—Meherban Shrimant Vijayaaingh 
Fatebaingb, Raja Bhonsle, Raja of— 
Date of birth—13th Dec. ’15 
Date of succession—4th April ’23 
Area in sq. miles —493 
Population—92,605 
Revenue—Re. 7 , 68,000 nearly 
Anndb—Meherban Bhavanrao alias -Bala 
Bahib, Pant Pratinidhi of— 

Date of birth—24th Oct. 1868 

Date of succession—4th November *09 

Area in sq. mites—601 

Populatio n —88,762 

Revenne—Rs. 8,86,278*12-1 nearly 

''Phaltan—Major Raja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Saheb Naik 
Nimbaikar, Raja of— 

Date of birtb—11th September 1896 
Date of BnccesBion— 17 th October ’16 
Area in sq. miles—397 
Population—68,761 
Revenue—Rs. 8,66,000 nearly 

Jath—Lt. Raja Shrimant Viiayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle Raja of— 

Date of birth—2lat July ’09 
Date of succession— 14 th August ’28 
Area in sq. miles—981 
Population—91,099 
Revenue—Rs. 4,25,000 
*•'Jamkhandl—Meherban Sbankarrao 
Parashuramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardban, Raja Saheb of— 

Date of birth—6th Nov. '06 
Date of succession—25th Feb. ’24 
Area in sq. mi I eB—524 
Population—1,14,282 
Revenue—Rs. 10 , 06,716 

Knrundwad—(Senior)—Meherban Ctainta- 
manrno Bhalchandrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—13th Feb. ’21 

Date of succession— 10 th September 27 

Area in sq. miles—182 5 


Population—88,760 
Revenue—Rs. 8,76,000 nearly 

Kurnndwad—(Jr.)—Meherban Madhavrao 
Oanpatrao alias Bbausaheb Patwar¬ 
dhan, Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th. Dec. 1875 
Date of succession—29th July, 1899 
Area in sq, miles—114 
Population—84,288 
Revenue—Rs, 2,88,000 nearly 

Mlral (Sr)—Narayanrao GangadharraO 

alias Tatyaeaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th September ’1898 
Date of succession—llth Dec. *39 
Area iu sq. miles—342 
Population—93,638 
Revenne—Rs. 4,41,000 nearly 
Mira] (Jr)—Meherban Sir Madhavraq 
Harihar alias Baba Sabeb Patwardhan, 
K.O.I.B., Raja of— 

Date of birth—4th March 1889 
Date of succession— 16 th. Dec. 1899 
Area in sq, miles—196$ 

Population—40,686 
Revenue— Rb. 3,68.616 nearly 
Ramdurg—Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of birth— 16 th Sept. 1896 
Date of succession—30th April *07 
Area in sq. miles—169 
Popnlation—33.997 
Revenne—Re. 2,69.000 nearly 
Savanur—Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Khan, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth—7th Oct 1890 
Date of succession—30th January 1893 
Area in Bq. miles—70 
Population—16.330 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 69,000 nearly 
Mahi-Kantha States 

Ghodaear—Thakor Shrl Fatehsioghji 
Ratansinji Dabhi. Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth—7th Ang. ’09 
Date Of succession—Sist May '03 
Area in sq. miles—16 
Population—6,708 
Revenne—Rs. 61,000 
Ilol—Thakor Shivsioghji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—31st December ’01 
Date of succession—18th. Oct ’27 
Area in sq. miles—19 
Population—3,349 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan— 1 Thakor Takhateinhji Karan- 

sinbji Thakor of— 

Date of birth—9th Dec. 1870 
Date of succession—January '01 
Area in sq. miles—10 
Population—4,818 
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Revenue—Be. 61,000 nearly 
Khadal—S&rdar Shri Fatehainhji Raj- 
sinbji, Thakor Bhri of— 

Date of birth—1899 

Date of succession—7th February ’12 

Area in sq. miles—8 

Population—2,862 

Revenue—Re. 35.000 nearly 

Malpur—Raolji Shri Gambhireiubjl 
Himatsinhji— 

Date of birth—27th Oct. ’14 
Date of aucceBsion—23rd June ’28 
Area in sq. miles—97 
Population— 16,682 
Revenue—Re. 1 , 10,000 approx. 

Pethapur—Thakor Fatehainhji Gambbir- 
einhji, Thakor of— 

Date of birth— 3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of encceBeion— 1896 
Area io eq. miles—11 
Population—3,938 
Revenue—Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varaoda—Thakor Joravarsinhji of— 

Date of birth—17th April '14 
Date of succession—18th July ’19 
Area in sq. mileB—11 
Population—3,424 
Revenue—Rs. 33,000 nearly 
Vljayanagar—Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji 
Date of birth—3rd January ’04 
Date of succession—27th June *16 
Area in eq. mileB —135 
Population—12,000 (approx) 

Revenue—Rs. 1 , 00 ,oOO nearly * 

Betea Kant ha States 

Bhadarwa—Sbrimant Tbakur Saheb 

Sbree Natvaisinghi Ranjiteinbji, 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth—19th November *08 
Date of Bucceebion—26th April ’85 
Area in sq. miles—27 (excluding several 
Wants villages under Baroda States) 
Population—13,620 
Revenue—Re. 1,14,000 nearly 
Jambugodha—Meherban Rana Shri 
Ranjitainbji Gambhlreiohji, Thakore 
Saheb of—Parmar Rajput. He enjoys 
■full Civil and Criminal powers 
Date of birth—4th January 1892 
Date of succession—27th September ’17 
Area in Bq. miles—143 
Population—11,386 
Revenue— Rb. 142.000 

Kndana—Rana Shri CbatraBalji, Thakor of 
Date of birth— 28 th January 1879 
Date of succession—12th April 1889 
Area in eq. miles—130 
Population—16,370 
Revenue—R b. 1,82,000 nearly 

Nasvadi—Thakor Ranjitainbji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth—24th March ’06 


Date of succession—18 th Sept. *27 
Area in sq. miles—1960 
Population—4,197 
Revenue—Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasnl—Thakor Indarsinhji Thakor of— 
Date of birth—16lh Aug. 1885 
Date of succession— 30 th May ’07 
Area in sq. miles —12 
Population—1,766 
Revenue—Re. 22,000 nearly 
Sihora—Thakor Mansiohjee Karansmhjee 
Date of birth—14th November '07 
Date of succession— 18 th June '2$ 

Area in Bq. miles—19 (approx) 

Population—6300 
Revenue—Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Oebad—Thakor Mohomadmia Jitaw aba 
Date of birth—I6tb October 1895 
Date of succession—24th June ’15 
Area in eq. milea—8'60 
Population—2,330 
Revenue—Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Umetha—Thakor Rameinhji Raieiohji 
Date of birth—19th August 1894 
Date of succession—lat July '22 
Area in eq. miles—24 
Population—6,356 
Revenue—Rs. 73,500 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura—Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of_ 

Dale of birth—12th Aug. 1882 
Date of BUr.ceBaion—2uih March *22 
Area in sq. miles—73 
Population—14,580 
Revenue—Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh— 1 Tbakur Rai Singh, Tbakur of 

Date of birth—3rd October 1889 

Date of succession—30th May '12 

Area in sq. miles—66 

Population—10,414 

Revenue—Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Oaranll—Diwan Bahadur Chaudrabhan 

Singh, Chief of— 

Date ot birth—2nd April 1883 
Date of succession—20th Dec. 1883 
Area In eq. miles—21 
Population—4,965 
Revenue—Be. 88,000 nearly 

Jobat—Rana Bbimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth—10th November ’15 
Date of succession—20tb May 17 
Date of getting Ruling Power—14th 
March '36 

Area in sq. miles—131,20 
Population—20,945 
Revenue—Rs. 81,560 

Kachhi-Baroda—Mahsiaj Benimadho Singh 
Date of birth—3rd October '04 
Date of succession— 13 th June ’06 
Area in sq. miles—34'63 
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Population—6000 
Revenue—Rs. 71000/- 
Kathlwara—Rana Thakur Sahib 

OnkarBinhji, Bana of— 

Date o£ Birth—6th December 1891 
Date of encceBBlon—8th June, '03 
Area in Sq. mileB—70 
Population of State—6096 
Revenue—Ra. 44,880 
Kotht—Raja Bahadur Sitaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—26th July 1882 

Date of BUccesBion—8 th August '14 

Area in sq. miles—169 

Population—20,087 

Revenue—Re. 70,000 nearly 

Knrwal—Nairab Sarwar Ali Khan of— 

Date of birth—let December ’Ol 

Date of succession— 2 nd October ’06 

Area in sq. miles—142 

Population—19,851 

Revenue—Rs. 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkliera—Bhumia Nain Singh of— 
Date of birth—7th November ’07 
Date of succession—4th June ’12 
Area in sq. miles—39 
Population—4,782 
Revenue—Rs.. 63,000 nearly 
Multhan—Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhnshan 
Dbarm-Divaker, Shreeman Mabaraj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of— 

Date of birth—1893 

Date of succession—26th August ’Ol 

Area in sq. miles—100 

Population—11,804 

Revenue—Over Ra. 1,00,000 

Nlmkhera—Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhumia 

Date of birth—’ll 

Date of succession—27 th March ’22 

Area in sq. mileB—90 

Population—6,868 

Revenue—Rs. 62,000 nearly 

Paldeo—Ohaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth—1st March ’08 

Date of succession—3rd Get. '23 

Area in sq. miles—63'14 

Popul ation—9,038 

Revenue—Rs. 60,000 nearly 

Plploda—Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 

Date of birth—7th September 1693 

Date of succession—6th Nov. '19 

Area fn sq. miles — 36 

Population—9,766 

Revenue—R b. 1,14,000 

Sarlla—Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of succession—11th Sep. 1898 
Area in sq. miles—86*28 
Population—6,081 
Revenue— Rb. 1,00,000 
Sarwan—Thakur Mahendra Singh 
Date of birth—6th November ’09 


Date of succession—23rd April '21 
Area in sq. miles—7l 
Population—7,199 
Revenue—Rs. 6 n ,000 nearly 
Sobawal—Raja Bhagvrat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—7th August 1878 
Date of succession—23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in sq. miles—213 
Popul ation—38.078 
Revenue—Rs. 1,04,000 nearly 

Tori Fatehpur—Dewan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdar of— 

Date Of birth—28th Jan, 1895 
Date of succession—7th April ’41 
Area in sq. miles—36 
Population—6,269 
Revenue—Rs. 31.000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 

Bastar—Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Date of birth—25th June ’29 
Date of succession—28th Feb. ’36 
Area in sq. miles—13,725 
Population—6,34,915 
Revenue—Rs. 13,20,699 
Chhnlkbadan—Mahant Bhudhar Kishore 
Daa of— 

Date of birth—April ’891 
Date of succession—30th Sept. '08 
Area in sq, miles—154 
Population—26,141 
Revenue—Rs. 1.22,000 
Jaahpnr—Raja Bijay Bhusban Singh Deo 
Date of birth—llth Jan. ’26 
Date of succession—8th Feb. ’26 
Area in sq. miles—1,923 
Population—2,23,632 
Revenue—Rs. 3,62,342 
Banker—Mabarajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo Chief of— 

Date of birth—17th September ’22 
Date of succession—8th Jan, *25 
Area in sq. miles—1,429 
Population—122,928 
Revenue—Rs. 3,88,000 

Eawardha—Thakur Dharamraj Singh 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—18th August ’io 
Date of succession—4th Feb. ‘20 
Area in sq. miles—805 
Population—72.820 
Revenue—Rs, 2,93,176 

EhalragaTb — Raja Birendra Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—9th November ’14 
Date of succession— 22 nd October ’18 
Area in sq. miles—931 
Population—167,400 
Revenue—Rs. 6,80,000 nearly 

Korea—Raja Ramanuj Pratap Singh Deo 
Raja of— 
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Date of birth—8th December *31 
Date of succession—November ’09 
• Are* in sq. miles—1,647 
Population—90,600 . 

Revenue—Re. 7,00,199 

Makral—Rajs Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rsi of 
Date of birth—24th September '18 
Date of succession—30th October '18 
Area in sq. miles—166 
Population—12,803 
Revenue—Re. 2,01,000 nearly 
Nsndgaon—Mai ant Sarveahwsc Das, of— 
Date of birth—30th March '06 
Date of succession—24th June *i3 
Are* in sq. miles—871 
Population—1,47.919 
Revenue—Rs. 7,91,000 
* Rafgarh- Raja Chatradhar Singh, Raja of 
Date of birth— 19 th August '06 
Date of succession—23rd August ’24 
Ares in sq. mites—1.486 
Population—2,41,634 
Revenue—Rs. 6.46,0C0 nearly 
Saktt—Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of— 

Date of birth—3rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession—4th July ’14 
Area in sq. miles—138 
Population—41,595 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 20,000 nearly 

a Sar&ngarh—Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

‘ Date of birth—3rd Dec. 1888 
Date of succession—5th Aug. 1890 
Area in sq. miles—640 
Population—1,17,781 
Revenue—Rs. 3,14,000 nearly 

Stuguja—Maharaja Raraanuj Saran Singh 
Deo O.B.B., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth—4th Nov. 1896 
Date of aucceasion— 31st Deo. '17 
Area in sq. milea—6,055 
Population—6,51,307 
Revenue—Rs. 7,68,600 nearly 

Udaipur—Raja Chandra Chur Prasad , 
Singh Deo, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 5th June ’23 
Date of succession — 8th Dec. ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 1,052 
Population— 71,124 
Revenue — Rs. 3.22,000 

Bdras States 

Bandar—Raja Srimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Saheb, Rao Sahib, Hindu Rao 
Ghorapade, Mamlukatmadar Senapati 
Raja of— 

Date of birth— 16 th November ’08 
Date of succession—5th May ’28 
Area in sq. Miles—107 
Population—11684 
Revenue—Rs. 2,03,000 

Punjab States 

Dnjana—Jalal-ud-Daul Nawab Mohammad 


Iqtidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession—2let July ’26 
Area in sq. miles —100 
Population—25,833 
Revenue—Rs. 1 , 660,000 nearly 


Kalita—Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sabib of— 

Date of birth—30th October ’02 
Date of succession—25th July ’08 
Date of Investiture with ‘ 
full ruling power: 

Area in sq. miles—192 
Population—69,848 
Revenue—Rs. nearly 3,50,000 


• w UIJ VO 

I 6th April ’22 


"Pataudl—Nawab Muhammad Iftikar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of— 

Date of birth—17th March ’io 
Date of succession—30th Nov. ’17 
Date of Investiture—10th Deo. ’31 
Area in sq, miles—160 
Population—24,500 
Revenue—Rs. 3,10,000 


Simla Bill States 

Baghal—Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of— 
Date of birth-14th March ’09 
Data of succession—lath Get. ’22 
Area in sq. miles—124 
Revenue—Re. 1 , 00,000 nearly 
Baghat—Raja Durga Sing, Raja of— 

Date of birth—16th Sept ’to 

Date of succession—30th Deo. 1941 

Area in sq. miles—36 

Population—93,695 

Revenue—Rs. 1 , 10,000 

BiuJJI—Rana Birpal, Rant of— 

Date of birth—i»th April ’06 
Date of successioe—9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles—96 
Population—14,263 
Revenue—Rs. 99,000 

'Jubbal—Rana Sir Bhagat Chandra Bahadur 
K.o.e.i,, Ruler of— 

Date of birth— 12 th Get 1888 
Date of succession—29th Apri ’io 
Area in sq. miles—288 
Population—28.500 

Revenue—Rs.8,60 ,000 nearly 
Keonthal—Raja Hemendar Sen, Raja of— 
Date of birth—2lst January ’06 _ 

Date of succession— 2 nd Feb, ’16 
Area in sq. miles —116 
Population—26,699 
Revenue Re.—1,80,000 nearly 

Knmhoraatn—Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth—1S96 

Date of succession—24th August ’14 

Area in sq. mileB—97 

Population—12,227 

Revenue—Rs. 76,000 
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Nalagarh—Raja Jogindra Singh, Raja of-* 

Date of birth—1870 

Data of succession—18th Sept, ’ll 

Area in eq. miles—256 

Population—52,737 

Revenue—Ra. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tlroeh—Thaknr Surat Singh, of— 

Date of birth—4 th July 1887 
Date of succession—14th July '02 
Area in eq. milea—75 
Population—4,219 • 

Revenue—Rs, 1,30,000 nearly 
Western India States 


Fajana—Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jiveukhan, 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—6th Decemher ’07 
Date of euceeaaion—2nd. Feb. '20 
Area in eq. miles—183,12 
Population—14,017 
Revenue—Ra. 1,82,424 average 

v Bantwa Manavadar—Babi Ghulam 

Moyuddiekhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—22nd December *11 
Date of euceeaaion—October ’18 
Area iu aq. miles—22113 i 

Population—14.98 4 
Revenue—Rs. 8,46,000 nearly 
Chuda—Thakore Shri Bahadursingbji, 
Jarovarsinhji, Tbakut of— 

Date of birth—23rd April 'OO 
Date of succession—20th January '21 
Area in eq. miles—782 
Population—11,338 
Revenue—Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 

v Jasdan— Darbar Shree Ala Kbachar, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth—4th November '05 
Date of succession—11th June ’19 
Area In sq. mileB—296 
Population—36.632 
Revenue—Rs. 6,00,000 nearly 


Eotda-Sanganl—Thakore Shri Pradyumna- 
fciinhji 

Date of birth-5th December *20 
Date of succession—23-2-’30 
Date of Installation—10-12-’40 
Area in aq. miles—90 
Population—12,165 
Revenue—Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 

Lakhtar—Thakore Sabeb Shri Indra- , 
sinhji Balavarsinbji. Thakore Saheb of— 
Date of birth—15 April '07 
Date of succession—2nd July *40 
Area in sq. mileB—247,438 
Population—21,123 
Revenue—Rs. 4,49,000 
Lathi -Thakore Saheb Shri pralbadshinhji, 
Thakore of— 1 


Date of birth—31st March ’12 

Date of succession— 14th October ’18 

Area in sq. miles—41*8 

Population—li 812 

Revenue— Rs. 2,60,000 

Malfa—Tbakor Shri Raisinhji Modji, of— 

Date of birth—14th February 1898 

Date of succession—20th Oct. ’07 

Area in sq. miles—103 

Population—12,060 

Revenue—Rs. 3,02,000 

Mnll—Thakor Shri Hariuhandrasinbji, of— 

Date of birth—10th July 1899 

Date of succession—3rd December "05 

Area in sq. miles—133 - 2 

Population—16.390 

Revenue—Rs. 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdl—Desai Shri Raghnvirsinbji, of— 
Date of birth—8th Jan. 

Date of succeeeion—25th Oct. *28 
Area in sq. miles—39'4 
Population—2,508 
Revenue—Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla—Thakor Saheb Shri Madarsinbji, 
Vakhateinhji, Thakor Saheb of— 

Date of birth—28th May 1868 
Date of succession—25th Jan. '24 
Area in sq, miles—222'1 
Popul ation—13.351 
Revenue—Rs. 2,54,000 

Thana Devil—Darbar Shri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of— 

Date of birth—28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession—12th Oct. ‘22 
Area in sq. miles—94’2 
Population—11,348 
Revenue—Re. 3,00,000 nearly 

Tharad—Waghela Bhumsinhji Dolatainhji 
Thakor of— 

Date of birth—28th Jan. ’00 
Date of succession—i9th Feb. "21 
Area in eq. miles—1,260$ 

Population—52,839 
Revenue— Rb. 99,000 nearly 

Vadla—Darbar Shree Suragnala Saheb 
Chief of— 

Date of birth—15th March ’05 
Date of succession— 1 7th Sept. ’30 
Area in eq. mites—90 
Population —13,749 
Revenue— Rb. about 2 laoe 

Zalnabad—Malek Shri A»z .Mahomed 
Kbanji Zainkhanii, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth—21st June ’17 
Date of succession— 26 th January *23 
Area in sq. miles—30 
Population—3,456 
Revenue—Rs, 1,200,000 neatly 



Chronicle of Events 

January 1945 

His Majesty the King, in reply to the respectful and' loyal 
greetings tendered by His Excellenoy the Governor of Bengal on behalf 
of the Government and the people of Bengal, requested His Excellenoy to 
convey to the Government and the people of Bengal the sincere thanks for 
Her Majesty the Queen and himself. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided over a meeting in Calcutta to 
consider the various provisions of the Draft Hindu Code. 

The Hon. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in his inaugural address at the 
27th session of the Indian Economio Conference, dwelt on the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s plans for post-war development. 

Mr. M. N. Gazdar, Finance Minister, Sind, was asked by the Premier 
Bir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah to resign from the Sind Cabinet. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidn clarified her views regarding the question of 
Congress running elections for local bodied. 

An order was served on Sardar Trilochan, Singh a prominent 
Congress worker of the Punjab, directing him to leave the province 
within 24 hours. 

The Bt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri, addressing a public meeting in Madras, 
outlined the part India should play in the Peace Conference. 

Mr. G. E Mehta, replying to an address of welcome by the Gnjrat- 
Sammilani in Caloutta, said that India’s future trade relationship and 
economic position would mainly depend on the political status of the 
country. 

The first annual conference of the Madras Muslim Students’ 
Federation was held in Madras. 

Lord Zetland, speaking in London, said that Great Britain was 
reaping her reward by the loyalty of the Indian Army in the war. 

Sir Jogendra Singh said at Karachi that if India stood united 
no power on earth could hold her back from her oherished goal of self- 
govemmenb. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee said at Jamshedpur that Hindus 
under no circumstances would submit to the viviseotion India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in the House of Commons that persons detained 
as a result of the Congress disturbances in 1942 were being gradually 
released. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
decided to send a delegation to China, Bussia, U. S. A. and Britain. 

The "Independence Day” (January 26th) was celebrated all 
throughout the country and by the India League in London 
and Cambridge, in collaboration with the Cambridge Majlis. 

Sir Shaafat Abmed Khan, in a farewell message said: "Be loyal 

to South Africa.Your spiritual and economio ties with India are 

strong as links of steel.” 

The South Arcot Kisan CoDgresB was held under the presidency 
of Mr. N. G. Banga, M.L A. (Central). 

Mahatma Gandhi's secretary Btated in reply to a letter by Mr. 
M. C. Daver, re : "Quit India Besolution" : “The resolution does not ask 
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English people to quit India. It only says that they connot stay in 
India as our rulers”. 

The 1st conference of the Trichy District Manuscript Magazine 
writers was held at Trichinopoly. 

Mr. M. N. Boy inaugurated a campaign in Bombay for the populari¬ 
sation of the Draft Constitution for Free India". 

1st. H. E. the Governor of Bengal sent the following telegram to H. M. the 
King Emperor 

“On behalf of Government and people of Bengal I tender to Tour Majesty and 
Her Majeaty the Queen respectful and loyal greetings for Christmas and the 
New Year which they believe will be especially happy for your Majesties by 
reason of the confident belief of all your Majesties' subjects in the complete 
victory of the Allied Cense in Europe within the coming year.” 

His Majesty replied as follows:—Please convey to the Government and people 
of Bengal the sincere thanks of the Queen and myself for their loyal greetings 
and good wishes which I heartily reciprocate.” 

Dr. M. N. Sircar of Calcutta, in his presidential address at the AU-Iodia 
Backward Classes' Conference held at Cawnpore, observed : “I take objection to 
calling yourselves depressed. You are suppressed not depressed. But for tbia 
suppreeeion, none ie more responsible than onrselves for we ourselves get ioto 
the hauds'.of others and bs their instrument!.” 

Mr. Mohammad Yakub, Preaident, City Muslim League (Cawnpore), in the 
course of a statement to the Press, made an appeal to Mr. Jinnah to intervene 
and save the U. P. Provincial Muslim League form disruption. 

The eighth session of the All-India Students’ Conference meeting under the 
presidentship of Prof. Humayun Ksbir of Calcutta passed a resolution in 
Bombay, moved by Mr. Probhaksr Kunte, expressing confidence in^the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi and calling upon the students in the oountry to carry out 
the programme of constructive work among the maisea as detailed by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Tha resolution reaffirmed the Congress resolution of August 1942. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided over a meeting of women In Calcutta to consider 
the various provisions of the Draft Hindu Code. 

2nd. Sir Shanti Swamp Bbatnagar, presiding at the Indian Science Congress at 
Nagpur, elaborately dealt with the question of the development of industry in 
India in the post-war period. 

Mr. W. G. Grigson, Revenue Member, Nizam's Executive Council, inaugurating 
the 26 th Annual General Meeting of the Institution of Enginsers (India) 
expressed the hope that coming years would at least see the inauguration and 
rapid completion of the Xungavadra Project—a joint undertaking of the 
Government* of Hyderabad and Madras. 

Sardar Baldev Singh, Development Miniiter, Punjab, said in Calcutta that 
the Punjab was determined to help Beogal, which passed through a great 
disaster, and other defioit areas in respect of their food requirements.— 

■ The Mioister was replying to a reception given in hia honour by tha Sikh 
community in Calcutta. 

H. E. Sir Henry Twynam, Governor of 0. P., inaugurating the 32nd. annual 
conference of the Indian Science Congress Association at Nagpur, observed: 
“We cannot perhaps attempt to make man happy, but we can attempt to make 
him oomforlBDle. It is in this sphere that you (scientists) esn add somslhing 
to the store of human knowledge.” 

3rd. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, presiding at a 
conference of representatives of the Central, Bengal and Behar Governments 
held at tha Secretariat, Calcutta, to consider means to give effect to the 
proposals of the Damodar Flood Inquiry Committee, appointed by the Bengal 
Government iu 1944, made the statement: “Tha Damodar project mUBt be a 
multipurpose one. We intend that it should not only deal with the problem 
caused by flood but also provide for irrigation, eleotrioity and navigation.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, Deputy Leader of the Indian Delegation to the International 
Business Conference held at Atlantic City in November, returned to Calcutta. 

The Conference called by the Bengal Government to consider bustec improve¬ 
ment iu Calcutta, held its first meeting at Writers’ Building, Calcutta, 
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Hi« Excellency the Governor presided. Representative of Calcutta Corporation, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust and Government attended* 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding over a general meeting of the Calontta Branch 
of the All-India Women's Organization, advised the conference to make every 
effort to bring women of all classes, including Barijana, within ite fold. 

Sir John Colville, Governor of Bombay, opening the Art-in-Induptry 
Exhibition in Bombay, said: “India ie justified in working forward to a 
prosperous future as au industrial country,” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, Deputy Leader of the Indian Delegation to the International 
Business Oonfersnce in the U. S. A., in an interview in Calcutta, 
diaclosed that Mri. Roosevelt, wife of American President, expreesed their 
inability to receive Mre. Vijay Lskahmi Pandit at the White Houio. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a letter from Dr. Ambedkar, wrote: " -...The 
Hindu-Muslim question ie for me a life-long question. There was a time when 
I need to think that, when the problem was solved, India's political trouble* 
would be over. Experience has taught me that it was only partially true. 
Untouchability I began to abhor while I waa in my teem.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Prime Minister, Jaipur, participating in the discussion on 
constitutional sohemea for India at the Seventh Indian Political Science 
Gougren, at Jaipur, said: “India must be one united country, I believe at 
firmly ae ever in au All-India Federation with full autonomous Province!. Ae a 
Muslim I would not be a party to the vivisection of India.” 

Sir Chnnilal B. Mehta, leader of the Indian delegation to the International 
Business Conference at Rye, New York, who returned to Bombay, told pressmen 
that he took np the subject of a treaty of commerce and navigation between 
India and the United States at the Conference aa well a* ontstde it. 

Mrs. Vijay Lakshmi Pandit told an Indian messing in New York: "Whatever 
difference may exist between the various race* of India, thay cannot be ironed 
out so long aa the British dominate the country." 

4th. “An intelligent American's guide to peace,” edited by Mr. 8nmner Wells,. 
former under Secretary of State, asserted: “Too much of India’s improvement 
has been dictated either by the need for profitable investment or by magnifioent 
projects dear to the various Viceroy*. But these impulses, though beneficial in 
modernizing the conntry, have not touched the heart of India’s economic problem 
—the dire poverty of her people”. 

Mr. M. 8. Aney, India Government's Repreientstive In Ceylon, commenting 
on the Baprn Committee questionnaire In a Press interview, ssid: “It ia a good 
move because it destroy* something of the frustration that everybody in India ~ 
ia suffering from.” 

The Bon. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Membsr for Planning and Development, 
Government of India, in his inaugural address at the 27th aenion of the Indian 
EcoDomio Conference held in Delhi, dwelt on the Government of India’s plana 
for post-war economic development and appealed for non-official co-operation. 

A concerted drive for the formation of Labour Uniona In the City of Bombay 
on the lines indicated by Mahatma Gandhi In his instruction* to Congressmen 
was undertaken in Bombay by Oongrese workers. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, referring to the happening* in the country in August 
2042, in the course of her address to a meeting of Oongieii-workers in Calcutta, 
observed: "The Congress did not start any movement. The movement was 
started becauee people were angry. The Congress did not oondone any sot done 
by anybody which violated the Ocngreea pledge of non-violence. 

The fifteenth Mysore Slate Medical Conference waa held in the Medical 
School, Bangalore City, nnder the auspices of the Mysore Medicel Association, 
Bangalore. Dr. D. V. Monteiro, Senior Surgeon with the Government of 
Myioie, presided. 

5th. Sir Ardeshir DalsI, Plsnning end Development Membsr, Government of India 
answering questions at a Rotary meeting in Hew Delhi, said: “No one who is 
willing to work should starve for leok of work iu agriculture or industry.’’ 
Be agreed that this should be the ideal of planning, bnt thought that iu preaent 
Indian condition* this ideal would take a long time to achieve. 

A 28-yaar housing plan to accommodate the increasing urban population in the 
Punjab waa formulated in a comprehensive memorandum submitted by Mr. U. A. 
Coates, Provincial Town Planner, Punjab Government. 

Kir Rarvanalll Da/IttaVeSaknan T\waai/4 inn amah tkn O- A aaiataw ail All T-Jl- 
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Munio Congress, in Caloutta, said that the tradition of India has been a 
tradition common to all races and communities—a tradition to whioh everyone had 
made effective contribution. 

6th Mr. M. H. Oazdar, Finance Minister, was asked by the Premier, Bir Ghulam 
Hueiain Hidayatulla to resign from the Sind Cabinet. 

7th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, clarifying her vievra regarding the question of OoDgr«ss 
running elections for local bodies, in a Press Interview in Calcutta, said: “It is 
my considered opinion that it ia not advisable, or indeed in the existing 
circumstances proper, that while there is a general ban on Provincial and District 
Congress Committees, any functioning Congress Committees that have so far been 
excluded from the ban set up candidates for election to local bodies in the 
name of the Congress. Any Congressman, who chooses to do so, may, of course, 
contest these elections purely in his individual capacity without using the name 
and authority of the Congress”. 

The first draft of the first five-year plan of reconstruction and development 
in Orissa, entailing an expenditure of about Its. 33 crorea was outlined by Mr. 
B. K. Gokhale, Adviser to the Government at a Presa Conference at Cuttack. 

8th. Mr. M. H. Gaidar resigned hiB office of Ministership in Sind. It was 
officially . announced that U. E. the Governor of Bind accepted Mr. Gaidar’s 
resignation. 

Ths Government of Bombay passed orders enforcing a revised grain levy 
scheme in ali the dry crop areas of the province. 

The Conference between Mr. B. K. Gokhale, Adviser to the Governor of Orissa 
and Sir T, Austin, Adviser to the Governor of Madras on the Dodoma Hydro¬ 
electric scheme commenced in Cuttack. 

Brimati Kamata Devi Chattopadhya, speaking on "Our Post-War Problems”, 
said in Bombay that they had to be viewed in terms of tbe National Reconstruc¬ 
tion “that was to be done in India”. She ateo remarked: "The contribution that 
Mahatma Gandhi is making is of great value in such planning. 

The seventeenth eession of the National Defence Council opened at the 
Viceroy's House, New Delhi. His Excellency the Viceroy presided. 

Pandit Neki Ram Bharma; a Congress leader of the Puujab and a member of 
the A.i.c.o. said at Lucknow: "There can be no pact between the Congress and the 
Muslim League in the Punjab politics. Tbe demand of the Puojab Muslim League 
for the release of Congress prisoners is a political stunt and if the League has any 
sympathies for politicil prisoners there should have been no detenus in the 
Province where the League Ministries are functioning.” 

Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur, Agent to Hie Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
while speaking at the social gatberiog of the National College at Nagpur, pointed 
out "tbe absurdities” of the Pakistan theory. 

The Secretary of State for India. Mr. L. B. Amery, opening an exhibition of 
Indian Commercial art & industrial design in London said that there was every 
prospect of a great future ia India for closer association between artiste and 
industrialists. 

9th. An order was served directing Bardsr Tarilochan Singh, a prominent worker 
of the Punjab Nationalist Students’ Union, to leave the Punjab within 24 hours. 

The National Defence Council met again at the Viceroy's House with H. E. 
the Viceroy in tbe Chair. 

Tbe Bengal Government proposed to spend Rs. 150 crores on a five year 

E ost-war reconstruction plan, of this Rs. 60 crores bad been assured 
y the Central Government and Rs. 25 crores by the Finance Department, 
Bengal Government from the provincial exchequer. The balance was to be met 
by raising loans from tbe public. 

Tbe fifth Rohitkband and Kumaonn Divisional Students’ Conference concluded 
its twoday session at Bareilly under the presidentship of Maulana Hafizur 
Rahman, General Secretary, Jamaitul Ulema. The Conference adopted reeolntion 
recording its full faith in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, expressing its 
strong opposition to the Pakistan Scheme, demanding the release of Congress 
leaders and urging the formation of a National Government at the Centre. 

Mr. B. K. Gokhale, Adviser to the Governor of Orissa, speaking at a public 
meeting at Outtack, ’ foreshadowed a great future for the towu with its undis¬ 
puted advantages. 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated: "The Government of India under-_ 
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stand that H. M. G have, after consultation with the Governments of the 
Dominions and India invited Lord Keith to visit the Dominions and India to 
discuss with the Government! concerned the future organization of the tele- 
communication services of tbej Common wealth.” . . 

Mrs. Viiayalakshmi Pandit at a Press Conference at Hot Springs (Virginia) 
declared : “India welcomes participation in any international security organiza¬ 
tion and would be happy to share responsibility on equal terms. But we realize 
that if there is to be a new world order, all oountriea must be on the same 
footing." 

10th. Mrs. Sarojlnl Naidn issned a statement to the Presa elucidating the conatitu- 
tional position of primary members of the Oongreis. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, in a atatement said that 
while he wae trying to keep the League forcea intact in the proviucea, Mr. G. 
M. 8yed, president of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, after arriving at an 
honourable settlement with him at New Delhi, as the result of Mr. Jinnsh's 
mediation, continued negotiations with the Opposition in the Assembly to 
' formulate plana against the League Miuistry. 

The National Defence Council mat at the Viceroy's House, New Delhi. H. E. 
the Viceroy presided. 

Sir C. P. Eamaswsmi Iyer, the Dewan, addressing the first general meeting of 
the Economic Development Board at Trivandrum, aaid that the work on wKioh 
the Economic Development Board and the Post-War Reconstruction Committee 
were collaborating ebould concentrate on acquiring results of lasting benefit to 
the State. 

The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, addressing a public meeting lu Madras, 
outlined the psrt India should play In the Peace Conference and the principles 
. she should press for in reshaping the world order. 

The Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League met in New Delhi, 
Nawab Mohd. Ismail Khan presided. Nawabzada Liaqat All Khan, Haji Abdul 
Battar Sait and Qazi Mohd. laa attended. 

The Hindustbsui Talimi Sangh All-India Education Board at ita meeting at 
Sewagram altered its constitution to include pre-baiic, post-basic, and adult 
education in ita programme. Dr Hussein presided. 


11th. Mrs. Sarojioi Naidu, addressing students and professors of the Galcntta 
University at the Senate Hall, asked: "What part are we to play in bnilding 
the new world after the war ? Are we simply going to listen to the term* 
dictated by others or shall we say that we must have a voice in framing the 
new charter of liberty—either signed or unsigned.7” 

Mr. G. L, Mehta, who returned from the U. S. A., after attending the Inter¬ 
national Business Conference at Atlantio City aa Deputy Leader of the Indian 
Delegation, replying to an address of welcome by the Gujrat Ssmmilani in 
Calcutta, aaid that India's future trade relationship and eoonomio position would 
mainly depend on the political status of the country. He referred to the exclusion 
of India from a permanent seat on the International Monetary Organization. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, President of the Maharastra Provincial Congress Committee, 
in a atatement, aaid: “I have seen Mrs, Naidu's statement regarding the position 
of the Congress Committees with respect to enrolment of members and authority 
to take disciplinary action. Her interpretation is oorreot.’’ 

The progress made daring the pset six yesrs in the experiment of Basic 
Education in various Provinces and States was reviewed at a four-day Conference 
of educationists, professor! and teachers which commenced at the Kbadi 
Vidyalaya Hall at Sewagram. Dr. Zakir Hussain presided over the Conference. 

At the disonssion of the economio problems of the Far East by the Pacific 
Relations Conference at Hot Springs, (Virginia) a United Kingdom official 
declared: “H Indiana are basing their plans for the Industrialisation of their 
oonntry on their ability to get within an early period the repayment of their 
balances in London and the rest of the Empire they will be disappointed." 

12 th. The Transport Advisory Committee opened in New Delhi. Addressing the 
Council, His Excellency the Viceroy ssld it seemed to him that the first atep in 
all schemes of social progress of whioh India was in such desperate need must 
be the improvement of the means of oommunicstion. Therefore, he regarded the 
- Conference as in many ways the whole foundation for India’s sooial and 
economic progress. 

The Nawab of Bhopal, replying to: an address at Bhopal, referred to postwar 
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reconstruction plane. He said that the aim of hie Government wee improvement 
of the general standard and conditions of life of his people. 

Commenting on the second report of the Reconstrnction Committee of the 
Viceroy's Executive Conncil, "The Times” said:' ‘The primary aim of the Central 
Government is the uplift of the masses, entailing enhanced productivity, 
increased purchasing power and improved standard of living. To this end rapid 
industrialization is essential. It is to be accomplished by a measure of State 
Control determined by the circumstances of eacli industry.” 

The Bengal Government approached the Central Government^ for the promul¬ 
gation of an ordinance validating the Moneylenders’ Act, certain provisions of 
which were declared ultra vires by the Federal Court. 

Sir Sbafaat Ahmad Khan, the retiring Indian High Commissioner at a farewell 
banquet at Johannesburg said: “India is not bothering about the South African 
qaestioa—it is only a small speck on the horizon.” 

18th. Following upon the visit of Prof. A. V. Hill, Secretary, Royal Society, 
England, to Inaia, the Central Government Invited two other eminent British 
educationists, Sir Walter Moberly, Chairman. University Grants Committee of 
Britain, and former Vice-chancellor of Manchester University and Sir Cyril 
Norwood, President of St. John’s College, Oxford, for a lecture tour of Indian 
Universities. 

Mr. Pyarelal, Mahatma Gandhi’s Secretary, issued the following extract from 
a letter which Mahatma Gandhi wrote to a correspondent in connection with 
the Independence Day: “I have no partiality for any militant programme for 
Jan. 26. According to my idea the constructive programme is the programme. 
Therefore it should bs prosecuted with redoubled zeal.” 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, addressing a Muslim gathering at Ahmedabad, said: 
“Pakistan is • certainty if we unite. We assure Hindus and Christians and 
other communities that in fighting for Pakistan we are fighting for the freedom 
of the whole country.” 

Mrs. VijayaUkshmi Pandit in an interview at Hot Springs (Virginia) said: 
"Britain recently missed two opportunities to show the genuineness of her 
promise to give India her independence and thus proved that she at 
preseat has no intention to do so.” 

Attempts to bring about reconciliation between the Muslim League and the 
Unionist Muslims were being made in certain quarters in Lahore. 

14th. A resolution expressing its complete faith in the Muslim League’s demand 
for a free Muslim India was passed nt the first conference of the MadraB Muslim 
Students’ Federation, Nawab Siddique Ali Khan presided. The conference also 
voiced its concurrence with the League’s attitude towards the Sapru Committee 
which, it considered, was an attempt detrimental to the Muslim demand for 
Pakistan. 

The results of the International Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago with 
reference to the objects which the Government of India deBired to see achieved 
were examined in a communique from New Delhi. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who inaugurated the Fourth Gujrat Muslim Educational 
Conference at Ahmedabad. emphasising the importance of education urged on 
Muelims that till a better system of education was evolved and introduced they 
■hould take the fullest possible advantage of the present system of education. 

15th. Sir Edward Benthall, opening the meeting of the Poet-war Transport Com¬ 
mittee, defined the object of tbe Committee and said it was, on the basis of the 
existing state of affairs, to raise the productivity of transport and to develop a 
transport system in India which, at the cheapest possible coat in capital and 
running expenses, would provide for India’s developing needs. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing a meeting at Ahmedabad, asserted that Pakistan 
wob the only way "and the only way of cornering John Bull”. He desired that 
the policy and programme of the Muslim League was inimical to. Hindu 
interests. 

Sardar Mangal Singh gave notice of an adjournment motion for the Central 
Assembly to discuss “the appointment of an Army Reorganization Committee 
to make detailed recommendations regarding the size, composition and organiza¬ 
tion of the future army in India.” 

15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah declared at a publio meeting at Ahroedabsd that the 
acceptance of the fundamentals of the Muslim League's Lahore resolution by 
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the Congress, s modification of the '‘Quit India” resolution. which the A. I. 0. C. 
adopted in May 1942, would lead to the ereation of a united front and hasten 
the achievement of the country’* freedom. 

The Uth meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Education in India, was 
inaugurated by Sir Hugh Dow, the Governor of Sind at the Sind Secretariat. 

Lord Zetland, speaking at the Walton Pioneer Club on “India 1 ’, in London, 
said that Great Britain with all her faults had done marvellous work and was 
reaping her reward by the loyalty of the Indian army in the War. Britain had 
given India peace, security law and justice, and had made vast irrigation 
works besides introducing the medical science and edacatinn. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, addressing the 
Rotary Club at Karachi, aaid that if India stood united no power on earth 
oonld hold her back from her cherished goal of Self-Government. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, in an interview at Karachi, said that the chance of a 
possible settlement depended on the willingness of all parties to reach a settle¬ 
ment and the Bapru Committee might be able to bring about conditions which 
might be conducive to reBolvfbg soma of the difficulties, 

17th. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu emphasized the need for evolving a Bystem of- ednoatiou 
which would make every Indian ‘‘redeem the art of being Indian”, in an 
address Bhe delivered inaugurating the Andhra Provincial Women’a National 
Edacatinn Conference at Mylapore. 

Tbe Natal Indian Congress, in a letter to Field Marshal Smuts, requested that 
the Premier should delete all the legislative acts flowing from the Pretoria 
Agreement and passed in interim, so that negotiations towards a settlement of 
the Asiatic questions might be started again from the beginning.— 
Tbe legislation referred to included the Residential Property Regulation 
Ordinance, the Natal Boosing Ordinance and the Expropriation Ordinance. 

Sir Azizul Haqne. addressing the annual general meeting of the Punjab 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, emphaaized the paramount need of rational 
distribntion of food in the country. He suggested that there should be harmoni¬ 
ous economic relationship in the matter of food distribution between one region 
and anoiher. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, President of tha All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
addressing a meeting at Jamshedpur, reiterated that the Hindna under no 
circumstances would agree to the vivisection of India, and it was, therefore, high 
time that the Congress gave up its policy of appeasement. 

The question of religious instruction in educational institutions came up for 
conaideration at the resumed session of the Central Advisory Board of Education 

18th. Mrs. Sarojini Naida, presiding over the third anniversary celebrations of the 
Andhra Mahila Babha in Madras, spoke of the great part women bad played in 
history and exhorted them to solve or help to solve the communal trouble In the 
land. She said that the time has come when India should be internationally 
minded. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, speaking at a Pres* Conference in Madra*. elucidated the 
constitutional position regarding admission to membership of the official Congress 
Organisations and the ad hoc Congress Sanghams that were coming into existence 
all over the country. 

Sir Akbar Hydari and tbe members of the Government of India Mission, 
which was to leave for Britain to discuss with His Majesty's Government relief 
from the strain of war demands on Indian production, talked to Presamen in New 
Delhi.—Sir Akbar Hydari said that tbe object of tbe Mission was to place India 
in a better condition than she would otherwise be to sustain her war efforts. 

Mr. L. S. Amery stated in tbe House of Commons that persons detained a* a 
reanlt of tbe Congress disturbances in 1942 are being gradually released so far as 
Is compatible with essential security considerations. Individual cases ale, there¬ 
fore, necessarily considered on their merits from that standpoint. 

The Indian community in Great Britain decided to celebrate tbe Independence 
Day-January 26, in London. 

8ir Tej Bahadur Bapru, in the conrse of a talk with journalists at Lahore, 
said: “It is the blackest lie to suggest that the idoa of a Conciliation Committee 
was inspired by Gandbiji, and if any one still persists in saying that, I would 
let him have the joy of tbe lie. I can unhesitatingly SBy, I never got the idea 
of a Conciliation Committee either from Gandbiji or from the Viceroy's 
utterances”. 
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Mr. V. V. Giri, in a statement in Madras, expressed grave doubts as to the 
benefit India might derive by the visit of a Parliamentary delegation to India. 

Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar, Vice-President of the Hindu Mabasabba, expressed the 
view fat Poona) that the political and economic programme adopted by the 
Hindu Mahasabha waB superior to any other existing one, 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, speaking at a Press Conference in Madras, appealed to 
the Press to begin a campaign to create the necessary atmosphere for a common, 
equitable and just agreement being arrived at between the Congress and the 
Muslim League. Such an understanding would bring in ita train peace and 
harmony. 

19th. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, nnveiling a portrait of the last Deshodharaka E. 
Nageswara Rao, in the premises of the M. C. Rajah Memorial Hostel. Madras, 
said that the HarijanB, like other communities, had equal responsibilities in 
regard to the shaping of the future of the country. She said that the eooner the 
word “Harijan” went ont or forgotten, the eooner would India achieve freedom. 
She appealed to the Harijaos to produce their own leaders. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, chairman of the Conciliation Committee, in a Press 
intervisw at Lahore, said that the Committee’s report would be ready by March. 

Dr. Shyama PraBad Mookerjee with Mr. N. C. Chatterjee arrived in New 
Delhi for the meeting of the Hindu Mabasabba Working Committee. 

Mr. Bbulabbal Deeai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Assembly, had an 
interview with the Viceroy in New Delhi, 

The Central Advisory Board of Education in India appointed a Committee to 
consider the various matters affecting the conditions of service of teachers at all 
Btagee of education. 

The Maharastra Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangha decided to launch a move¬ 
ment for the entry of HarijanB in the historic temple of Vithoba at 
Pandharpur. 

20th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha began its 
sessions in New Delhi, with a six-hour sitting. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 
presided. 

The Conciliation Committee met Hindu, Sikh and Scheduled Castes’ leaders 
of the Punjab at Lahore. 

Mr. R. Hume, Commissioner of Police, Madras, issued an order under Rule 
56 of the Defence of India Rules, prohibiting “the taking part in or holding 
of public proceseious, meetings or assemblies in connection with the Independence 
Day Celebrations in the City.” 

Malik Kbizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, the Punjab Premier, had an interview with 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

21st. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which conclnded 
ita session in New Delhi, decided to send a delegation to Britain, U. S. A,, 
Russia and China to “counteract the anti-Hindu and anti-India propaganda which 
is being carried on in England, America and other countries and to educate 
opinion in those countries on right lines with special reference to the ideology 
of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

The 2nd. D. P. Press Conference commenced its sitting at Allahabad. Mr. K. 
P. Viswanatha Aiyar presided. 

The 1st. session of the Andhra Students’ Congress commenced at Masulipatam. 
Prof. Ranga presided. 

22nd. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu made a fervent appeal to beunited and to prepare the ground 
for Indian freedom, when she addressed a mass rally of workers, numbering 
about 60,000 at Perambur (Madras). 

Mr. Jinnah at a Press interview in Bombay, deolared: "'My attention has been 
drawn to reports in a section of the Press that an agreement has been arrived 
at between Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan on behalf of the Muslim League and 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai on behalf of the Congress with the consent of Mr. Gandhi 
Bnd myself. I know nothing about this. There is absolutely no foundation for 
connecting my name with the talks which may have taken place between 
Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai.” 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning & Development, Government of 
India, speaking at the annual dinner of the Deccan Chamber of Commerce & 
Industry said mat in order to carry out post-war development plans they must 
be ready to make sacrifices. Tbs self-intereBt of the few must give way to the 
interests of the many. 

5 
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It was announced that the Government of India examined the report of the 
Technical Miasion appointed to advise on the production of artificial fertilizers 
in India and decided to establish initially a factory at bindri. near Dbanbad, in 
Bihar, to manufacture' 350,000 ton b of sulphate of ammonia per year, 

A Press Note Btatedthat the Bengal Government decided to remit all fines 
imposed under the provisions of the Collective Fines Ordinance in the hlidoapore 
district in 1942. 

The Bengal Government enforced temporary regulations under the Epidemic 
Diseases Act 1637 in Calcutta for the prevention and control of small-pox. 

The delegates' session of the All-India Trade Union Congress passed a resolution 
strongly protesting against the continued detention of Maulans Abul Kslam 
Arad, Pandit Janaharlal Nehru and other members of the Congress Working 
Committee and of thousauds of Congress members and trade unionists ana 
demanding their immediate and unconditional release. 

2Srd. Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta, Indian Representative with the Government of Burma, 
speaking to Burma-India evacuees id Madras, suggested to the Indian evacuees 
from Burma to prepare and present to the Government a “Blue Print” giving an 
authentic and exhaustive statement of their case. 

Sir Bhaffat Ahmad Khan, retiring High Commissioner, replying to a farewell 
addreBB nnder the auspices of the Natal Indian Congress, at Durban, said : “I do 
not think Indians in Natal ever asked for a privilege or creation of vested 
interests. Ultimately they will get the same rights bb other elements now enjoy. 
Bat for thst conviction I could never have borne the tremendous strain of the 
crisis I passed through in the past three years.” 

The Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University in reply to a communication 
from the Commsnder-in-chief seeking the former’s assistance iu recruiting pilots 
to the Indian Air Force, said that “the University has struggled hard to esta¬ 
blish the I. A. T. C. on a permanent footing, but in view of the lack of interest 
on the part of the Government of Bengal and in view of the lack of financial 
assistance, the I. A. T. C. could not be organized as the University wanted 
to do.” 

Mr. S. K. Patti, General Secretary of the Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee made a statement on the Bubject of disciplinary action against the 
members of the Communist Party. 

The text of the Government of India Resolution on the proposals for enlarge¬ 
ment of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court wbb published. 

24th. Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to a local Congress worker wrote: ”1 do not 
favour an; extremist programme for 26th January.” 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Member for Planning & Development, Government of 
India, addressed a meeting of the Post War Reconstruction General Committee 
at the Assembly Chamber in Madras. 

At the meeting of the Cochin Legislative Conncil, the House passed by a 
majority, the Government remaining neutral, the first reading of the prevention 
of the Dowry Payment Bill moved by Mr. K. Joshua. The Bill gave rise to 
much discussion, bit George Boag, Dewan-President presided. 

25th. Sir Ardeahir Dalai, addressing a meeting of the Post-War Reconstruction 
General Committee, in Madras, expressed his views on the reconstruction plane 
which were evolved in the province. After surveying the proposals relating to 
the development of road and education he referred to the provincial plans for 
agricultural development. — 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in reply to a question at a PreBS Conference in Madrss, 
msde a categorical assurance that there was no suggestion of interference from 
Whitehall m the matter of the plans of the Government of India for post-war 
Reconstruction. 

The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, stated that the general food 
situation in the Province continued to be on the whole satisfactory; supplies 
of nee in parts of a few districts were short of requirements, paddy was 
becoming Available and the position was expected to e&Be within a short time. 

in awordance with the action taken by H. M, G., the Government of India 
cancelled their notifications declaring Yugoslavia and the mainland of Greece 
aa enemy territories. 

A claims Commission was constituted under the War Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, 

Mahatma Gandhi sent the following cable to Mr. Krishna Menon of the India 
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League (in London) : “Independence for India ie essential for world peace as 
-also peace for India. It muBt come but it will come earlier if England and 
other Powers see the obvious.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala made an appeal to the various Sikh organisations to 
bring about unit; in the ranks of the Pantb, replying to addresses of welcome 
presented by various Sikh organisations in the district of Amritsar.— 

The Maharaja referred to the close connexion of the founder of tbe Patiala 
State with the history of the Sikhs, and exhorted them to pull their weight 
together in the service of the Panth. 

A session of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, consisting of the 
sixth annual meeting, a general meeting and a committee meeting of the 
Sooiety was held in Calcutta with Mr. Devadas Qandbi in the chair. 

26th. “Independence Day” was celebrated in Bombay, Madras Calcutta and in the 
other parte of the country. 

The Swaraj House held the Indian Independence Day Celebration in London. 

Sir A. RamaBwami Mndalisr, Supply Member, Government of India, addressing 
the Convocation of ihe Osmania University, pleaded strongly for freedom of 
thought and courageous expression of Buch thought. 

Die Excellency the Governor of MadraB gave his assent to an Act amending 
the Madras City Civil Court Act 1892 and the Presidency Small Cause Courts Act 
1882 in its application to the Prbvioce. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Planning Member of the Government of India, answering 
questions at a Press Conference iD Madras, emphasised that it wag very 
necessary for bringing post-war plans to full fruition, that a National 
Government should come into existence. 

Dr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser with the Government of India, 
speaking on post-war educational reconstruction of India, in New Delhi, outlined 
the aimB and objects of the educational plan of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 

Mrs, Vijaylaksbmi Pandit, speaking at the India Independence Day dinner 
given in her honour by the Indian League of America declared that India’s 
struggle was an experiment in history, for nowhere in the world had tho people 
Bought to achieve freedom by non-violent means. 

Ten Congress workers including one woman, were arrested at Connaught 
Place. New Delhi, while attempting to hold a meeting in connection with the 
Independence Day. 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, in a farewell message to South Africa, said : “On my 
departure from South Africa 1 wish to take this opportunity of thsDking my 
numerous European and Indian friends for their unfailing sympathy ana 

kindnesB during my stay for three years.Be loyal to South Africa. To it 

alone you owe your allegiance. Your spiritual and economic tieB with India 
are strong as links of steel and will endure, but Bouth Africa is your mother 
land of which you should be legitimately proud.” 

27th. Sir U. N. Brahmacharl, opening an exhibition of medical and pharma¬ 
ceutical products in Calcutta urged a planned programme for further medical 
research in India. 

Tbe All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference passed a resolution in Calcutta, 
calling upon Government to summon a conference. 

28th. The Government of Bihar, under the Restriction and Detention Ordinance, 
1944, issued orders BBkiDg the following persons to remain within tbe limits of 
their home villages : Mr. Biikrishna Sinba, ex-Premier Bihar, Mr. Anugraha- 
narayana Singh. ex-Finance Minister, Mr. Murati Manohar Prasad, Editor, 
“Searchlight” and Mr. Prajapati Hiera. 

The Afghan Military Mission, on the conclusion of a two-month tour in India, 
arrived at Peshawar from Lahore en route to Kabul. 

Nawabzada Liaqnat Ali Khan, General Secretary, All-India Muslim League, 
presiding over the Tinneveily Muslim League conference expressed the view that 
the Muslims in India were talking of Pakistan without any mental reservation. 

Sir Rabimtoola M. Chinoy, presiding over the 12th annual seseioD of the 
All-India organization of Industrial Employers in Bombay, said that poBt-war 
planning as it was envisaged in.India would require a degree of Government 
regulation and control. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit on her arrival in Washington, vigorously critised 
the failure of the U. S. A. to olaiify its attitude towards India. 
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A Press communique from New Delhi explained the scheme under which it 
was hoped to send abroad in the autumn of the current year about 500 students 
for courses in technical subjects directly related to the various plans lor 
post-war development. _ . _ . . 

It was learnt in New Delhi that Mr. S. 0. Joshi, President of the All-India 
Railwayman's Federation was to join the Central Government as Labour 
Commissioner for undertakings in the ‘Central sphere” on Feb. 1. 

29th. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, at a Press conference in Madras, explained 
the programme and immediate work of the Hindu Mahaaabha and declared that 
the specious doctrines of self-determination which depended on religiouB, provincial 
or caste considerations would min the cause of Indian liberty. 

Addressing a public meeting in Madras, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 
criticised the attitnde of the Congress towards Muslims and its policy of 
appeasement and explained the view point of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha. 

bir Jwala Prasad Srivaetava, Food Member, Government of India opened the 
Fifth All-India Food Conference in New Delhi. 

The South Arcot District Eisan Congress Conference was held at Tindivanam. 
Mr. N. G. Ranga, u. L. A. (Central) presided. A large number of delegates 
and other kiBanB from the district attended. 

The Government of Mysore.nominated Sir V. N. Ghandavarkar as a member 
of the Committee constituted by the Government to review Labour Lawa in 
the State. 

Mr. A. M. Allapichai, President, Madras Provincial Nationalist Mnslim Majlis, 
in a statement from Madras opposed the two-nation theory of the Muslim League. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s secretary stated in reply to a letter written by Dr. M. C. 
Davar, Secretary of tbe United Party of India urging the withdrawal of the 
Quit India” Resolution: “The resolution does not ask English people to quit 
India. It only says that they cannot atay in India ae rulers. English people or 
for the matter of that, any other people can eurely atay in India as our 
brothers and friends 

The first conference of the Trichy District Manuscript Magazine writers was 
held at the Srirangam High 8cbool> Trichinopoly. Mr. K. Arunachalam 
presided. 

_ Mr. O. Raj&gopalachari presided over a meeting in Madras to felicitate the 
Obennai Tamil bangham on its work in coaching up students for the various 
University degrees in Tamil. 

80th. Bir Akbar Hydari, Secretary, Industries and Civil Supplies Department, 
Government of India left for England to hold discussions with the Ministry 
of Production. 

_ The Indian National Flag was hoisted in the ancient British University town of 
Cambridge, to inaugurate an Indian independence demonstration organised by the 
Cambndge ^University Majlis in collaboration with the India Society, London 
. school of Economics and Cambridge University Labour and Liberal Clubs. 
m k ll Moouje, addressing a public meeting at Bangalore, stated that the 
Manasabba was ready to join the National Government formed by a reorganisation 
of «e Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

,0 Working Committee of the Noskhali District Muslim League, decided to 
expel Mr. Syed Abdul Majid, Parliamentry Secretary to the Government of 
tsengal, from the District League and primary bodies for ten years, 
rr r £ . Ka i a K 0 Palachari, addressing the members of the Teachers’ College 
.teachers Association, exhorted the teachers to adopt the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction of alj subjects including English. 

„ An th0 Food Conference, in New Delhi, centred round the progress of the 
Rrow more food” campaign, tbe position in respect of oil-cakes ana the fixation 
ot targets for acreage and means of production. Recommendations to Provincial 
Uo . v ^j Dme P te *od States on the subjects were under consideration. 

Addressing the conference, Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health 
ana L.mndB, stated that tbe food problem needed and would continue to need 
anxious care for many years to come. 

81*1. Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, speaking of post-war reconstruction at a 
meeting of students in Madras, indicated a number of factors which would have 
to do taken into consideration in connection with the transition from war-time 
I °M^ SC m £ conom y sounded a note of warning against facile assumptions. 

J«r. jh. N. Roy, who inaugurated a campaign in Bombay for the popularisa 
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tion of the "Draft Constitution for Free India” adopted by tbe Radical 
Democratic Party conference, declared: "Freedom must be interpreted to the 
common man in terms of hie daily economio life.” 

Problems relating to the control and distribution of fresh foods and fuel 
formed the subject of discussions at the Food Conference in New Delhi. 

Ignorance of India in Britain was referred to in the House of Lords when 
the need for the continuation, after the war, of the Empire Information Service 
of the Ministry of Information was stressed. 


February 194S 

Tho India (Estate Duty) Bill passed the committee stage in the Bouse 
of Lords and the 2nd reading in the House of Commons. 

Representatives of the Sikh Community met in Lahore to discuss the 
Conciliation Committee's questionnaire. 

Dr. John Sargent, in his Convocation Address at Lucknow, Baid that 
the report of the Central Advisory Board of Education would place India on 
an approximate educational level with other countries. 

Sardar A jit Singh, in his speech at a reception accorded to him by the 
Sikh Community, said: “The Sikhs do not want to encroach on the 
rights of others, nor would they allow their rights to be encroached 
upon by others." 

The Central Legislative Assembly resumed tbe debate on Mr. 
Chettiar'e motion re: Public Accounts Committee. 1942-43. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava made a statement in the Central Assembly on 
the food situation in Bengal, Malabar, Cochin, Travancore and Vizagapatam. 

The N&wab of Mamdot referring to the Sikhs said that the Muslim 
League could not deny them the status of a nationality. 

Dr. Shy&ma Prasad Mookerjee made an appeal at Suri for help 
in political, economio and social reconstruction of the Hindus. 

H. E. Gen. Sir Olaude Auohinleok, 0-in-0 in India, in a review of the 

war situation, said: “.The Indian fighting man deserves well of his 

country and this should not be forgotten when peace returns to the world." 

In answer to a question in the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. 
Amery said that the number of persons detained on Dee. 1, the latest 
date reported to him, waB 1,841. 

In tbe Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Budget Estimates of the 
Bengal Government for 1946-46 revealed a revenue deficit of Bs. 8 crores. 

H. P. Liu, Secretary, Chinese Association of Labour and a delegate 
at the World Trade Union Conference, expressed the view in London 
that India should be free at once. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in a statement said that the 
proposals before the Central Assembly to change the Hindu Law were 
harmful. 

The Government sustained two defeats in the Central Assembly 
when the House passed two cut motions on the Bailway Budget. 

In the Central Assembly, it was stated that the total amount 
oharged to the Defence Budget on account of stores and supplies 
purchased in India in the financial year 1943-44 was Bs. 312 orores. 

The Central Assembly passed the Bailway Budget totalling over 
Bs. 220 crores. 

The Finance Member presenting the 6th War Budget in the 
Central Assembly, re: 1945-46_ anticipated a revenue deficit of Bs. 
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15577 orores and Ba. 163'89 crores in tho Budget Estimates for the 


next y ^ r ' tha Bengal Legi8lative Council, the seriousness of the doth 

situation was disousaed. 

l.t Sir T. WtagM-g. Dewau 

But that is a dangerous path. Follow 

%h"5X?^X?) 0 B!ir passed the Committee sUge in the House of 

^The AlM 0 ndia CO Food nt bonference made a series of recommendations inter alia, 
to ^courage the production of protective foods, to secure f.ir prices for the 
cultivator and laia down certain standards for rationing. 

The All-India Rabindranath Memorial Committee was reconstituted and a 
new executive council and office-bearers elected at a meeting of tho Committee 
iu Calcutta. Mr. Justice 8 . R. Dsb was in the chair. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, in reply to Mr. Sorensen, id the House of Commons said 
that the question of education was only part of a very wide programme of 
reconstruction oovering many yearB, which the Government of India had under 
consideration in consultation with various Provincisl Governments. 


2nd The Hindu Law Committee concluded its sitting in Bombay and left for Poona. 

Mrs. Barojini Naidu. presiding over an educational conference in Bombay, said; 
“Children must be educated and must not be instructed.” 

Mr. G. M. Eyed, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim LeBgue, in a state¬ 
ment'from Karachi said that he was ordered to confine himeelf within the 
- village of 8 onu for a period of three months. 

Representatives of the Sikh community met in Lahore at the residence of 
Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singb, m. l. a., former Parliamentry Secretary to the 
Punjab Government, to diecuBS the Conciliation Committee’s questionnaire. 

At the sesBion of the Food Conference in New Delhi, Sir Edward Bentball, 
Member for War Transport, and officers of War Transport Department conferred 
with delegates over problems of movement and explained the comprehensive 
steps which bad been taken to increase haulage and wagon capacity. 

Sardar Bahadur Mir HuBBain Bux Khan Xalpur was elected to the Sind 
Aeaembly. 

Sir 0, Ramalings Reddi, Inaugurating the Madras Branch of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs in Madras, made a brief purvey of the current world 
history, and said that in the future he envisaged a new global order in which 
new forces would operate for bringing about an enduring peace. 


3 rd. The first meeting of the Advisory Board of Archaeology waa held in New 
Delhi. . . 

The Standing Finance Committee approved proposals inter alia to collect data 
for a social security Bcheme for Indian labour, to continue grants-in-aid to 
cottage industries and further capital expenditure on the tele-communications 
scheme. 

Dr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser, Government of India, addressing the 
annual convocation, of the Lucknow University, emphasised that the aim of the 
report of the Central Advisory Board of Education was not to prescribe an ideal 
- system of public instruction, but to outline the minimum programme of develop¬ 
ment which would place India on an approximate educational level with other 
countries. 

The Hindn Law Committee arrived at Poona and recorded evidence of Borne 
of the witnesses. 


4th. Nawabzada Lisqnat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Assembly 
Party, in an interview at Wardhaganj, said: “There is no truth In the report 
appealing in a certain section of the PreBs that an agreement or a settlement 
has been reached between, me and Mr. Bhulabhni Deeai.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a meeting at the firat Circle Congress 
Workers] Conference in Madrae, made an appeal to the Congress to accept office 
with a view to rendering service to the people who were facing distressing 
conditions. He warned that the conditions were bound to worsen in the future 
and they must take up power and prepare for the difficult times ahead. 
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5th. At a meeting of the Bengal Women's Education League bold in Calcutta, a 
resolution was passed requesting the Government to make a statutory grant for 
the education of girls end women equal to that for boys and girls. 

The Natal Indian Congress Executive expressed the opiniou that Mr. R. M. 
Deshmukh. High Commissioner-designate for India in South Africa should not 
proceed to South Africa until the Pegging Act was repealed and unless the 
Residential Property Regulation Oidiuauce and Local Authorities Expropriation 
Ordinances were vetoed. 

Mr. AbduB Salam Siddiqui, Director of Education, Bhopal, addressing the 
Bhopal RotBry Club on post-war expansion of education iu Bhopal State, declared 
that thirty percent of illiteracy was liquidated in Bhopal City as a result of 
enforcement of compulsory education. 

The anniversary of the Institute of Rural Reconstruction was celebrated at 
Sriniketan under the presidentship of Mr. L. K. Elenhirst. 

His Excellency Mr. R. G. Casey. Governor of Bengal, addressing the annual 
meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, expressed the hope that the 
Society would lend the great weight of its prestige to the sponsoring and 
encouragement of the application of modern scientific research to the old arts of 
agriculture and of iuduatry. 

8th The 9th session of the Indian Roads Congress commenced its sittings in 
Madras. Delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. His 
Excellency Sir Arthur Hope opened the Bession. 

Sir A. Ramsswami Mudalisr, addressing a meeting of students in Madras, 
stressed the importance of cultivating the habit of independent thinking. 

Mr. S. A. Jawad, Director of Public Relations of the Chamber of Princes, 
addressing a Press Conference in Bombay, made an appeal to journalists to "play 
tbs game'* and desist from tbe tempting pastime of speculation and imaginative 
presentation of news concerning the Indiao States, 

Dr. byed Abdul Latif, in the course of bis reply to the Sapru Conciliation 
Committee’s questionaire, 6tated that many of the items embodied in the 
questionaire were of a manner which Bhould have been addressed by a constitu¬ 
tion-making body aud not by a Conciliation Committee. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, giving evidence before the Rau Committee on Hindu Law 
reforms, expressed a fear that the present time was not suited for replacing the 
Smriti Law by a comprehensive Hindu Code. 

About one lakh of primary Congress members were enrolled in Maharastra. 

7th. The Special Committee of Rulers reached unanimous conclusions on the 
question of bringing about a solution of the deadlock caused by the resignation 
of tbe Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. 

Sardar Ajit Singh, Minister to the Frontier Government, in the course of hia 
speech at a reception accorded to him on behalf of the Sikh community of the 
Frontier Province, said: “The Sikhs do not want to encroach on other’e rights, 
nor would they like to sllow their rights to be encroached upon by others. 
I would be the 6rBt person to support the Hindus if they WBnt to have a Bill 
of this kind passed for the control of their temples.” 

A meeting of the Kisan Sub-committee of the Provincial Constructive Com¬ 
mittee was held at Poona, under the presidentship of Mr. Keshavrao Jadbe. 
Various activities connected with the Kisan activities iu Maharashtra were 
discussed. 

8th. The Central Legislative Assembly began ite budget sessiou with Sir Abdur 
Rahim, President, in the chair. 

The Government of India's withdrawal of the assurance given in 1944 to feed 
Calcutta was the subject of an adjournment motion sought in the Central 
Assembly. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Mr. T. S. Chettiar’e amendment 
to the report of the Public Accounts Committee for 1942-43, declaring that as 
grave irregularities had been observed iu tbe expenditure of large amounts in 
war publicity aud other matters, steps should be taken immediately to put down 
these irregularities. The amendment was passed. 

Mr. L. S. Amery 6taled in the House of Commons that the question of 
continued employment of women underground in Indian coal mines was being 
considered by tbe Government of India, aud be expected to be informed shortly 
of their conclusions. 

Mr. Amery said in reply to Mr. Sorensen, that the desired information was 
/ 
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not available as to how many members of the Legislative Assemblies were 
■nbject to village or house restriction and, therefore, were not able to attend 
their respective Assemblies. . 

The Madras Hiodn Mabasabha, criticising the Draft Hindu Code, in the course 
of a memorandum to the Hindu Law Committee, pointed out that the legislature 
had no moral right to alter Hindu Law atill less to make such revolutionary 
changes as were proposed. 

9th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed without division Mr. Lalohand 
Navalrai’s adjournment motion to censure the Government on their failure to 
adopt economic and other sanctions against South Africa. 

The European South African Citizens’ Association held ita first meeting in 
Durban and passed a resolution calling on the Government to hold a referendum 
on the Indian question. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing a students’ gathering in 
Madras, pleaded in very strong language for the establishment of a single 
organisation in which all the nations of the world, great and small, were brought 
together for mutual understanding and mutual help. 

Sir Jwala Piasad Srivastava, Food Member, in reply to Mr. Abdul Quayum, 
made a statement in the Central Assembly on the food situation in Bengal, 
Mslabar, Cochin, Travancore and Vizagapatam. 

10th. In the Centra! Legislative Assembly, initiating the debate on the adjourn* 
meat motion to censure Government for not having applied economic sanctions 
against the Union Government, Mr. Navalrai said that when the question was 
debated in the house. Dr. Share, Commonwealth Relations Member, made many 
assertions and gave hopes of the many things that Government would do but 
nothing bad been done. 

In a written answer to Frof. Rsnga, the Home Member, 6ir Francis Mudie, 
stated in the Central Assembly that Mr. -Rajendra Prasad, member of the 
Congress Working Committee, was reported to be maintaining fairly good 
health considering the fact that be suffered from chronic asthma. All members 
of the Committee were well except Pandit Govinda Ballav Pant, who had a pain 
in the back, which was improving, and who might have to be operated on 
lor hernia. 

The Government Buffered their second defeat in the Legislative Assembly 
when the Opposition carried'an adjournment motion moved by Mr. Abdul Gbani, 
Muslim League Member, censuring the Government for condoning and encourag¬ 
ing unfair and illegal means of securing contributions to the Government War 
Loans and National Savings Certificates. 

The Nawab of Mam dot. President of the Punjab Muslim League, addressing 
the Lyallnur.District Muslim League Conference, said that through the fulfilment 
of the Pakistan demand alone both Hindus and Muslims could win real 
political freedom.—Referring to the Sikhs, the Nawab of Mamdot said that 
the Muslim League could not deny them the statue of a Nationality, 
even though they were numerically a small nationality. 

llth. The Punjab Nationalist Students' Conference made a declaration of complete 
faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme and full confidence in his 
leadership. 

12lh. ’Die Centra! Legislative Assembly held a Bhort sitting to pasB two minor 
official bills and to refer a third to a Select Committee. 

A party of Indian Editors arrived at Bagdad on their way to visit Indian 
Troops in the Middle East and Italy. 


,8tb i F* 1 ® nintb B * 8ii0n of fbe Indian Road Congress concluded with n meeting in 
MadraB, at which papers were read and discussed. Mr. L. A. Freak, Chief Engineer, 
Roads and Buildings, the Punjab, presided. K 

. ? r : SiF* Mahmud, replying to a Press correspoodent’s question from Wardha. 

1< V b* 9 -* 1 ? 1 beau s'fting idle. He has applied himself strenuously 

to the fundamentals. I do not tbfnk any one else could have done anvthing 
more, situated as we are. If by any chance an honourable settlement becomes 
P® 91 *® 1 ®. ln , tbe near future, it can only be as the result of all that Mr. Gandhi 
has so far done since his release.” 

l 7th ? f tha Madras Local and Municipal Engineers’Conference, 

P T y ;-£ dT,fl er U. E. tbs Governor remarked: “My personal view 
ib that you h*76 little cause to be uneasy about your future*'. 
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The Indian Industrial Mission to Australia started a tour of the Common¬ 
wealth. The; were met at Perth bj Mr. Holland, Australian Trade Commi¬ 
ssioner to India, who was in Australia and arranged a 49-da; tour. 

Sir Evelyn Wrench, sometime American Relations Officer to the Government 
of India, addressing a meeting of the East India Association in London, 
expressed the belief that India and Britain could achieve much for the advance¬ 
ment of civilisation as partners in the British Commonwealth. 

The Government of Bihar decided to withdraw for 10 da;s the home inter¬ 
ment orders served on three of the five prominent Congressmen of Bihar who - 
were interned Jau. 28, namel;, Mr. M. Prashsd, Editor of (Searchlight, Mr. A.' 
Bari, Deputy Speaker, Bihar Assembly, and P. Misra. 

A Press Note stated that the general food situation in Madras continued to be 
on the whole satisfactory. 

14th. The Central Legislative Assembly resumed debate on Mr. Govind V. 
Deshmukh's motion for reference to the Select Committee of hie Bill to remove 
legal disabilities under Hindu Law in respect of marriages between Hindus, 
particularly to legalise “Sagotra” marriages. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru invited Sir Tekcband to be a member of the Concilia¬ 
tion Committee. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee made an appeal at Suri (Birbhum) for help 
in political, economic, social ana cultural regeneration of the Hindus. 

15th. Sir Edward Benthail, the War Transport Member, presenting what he said 
bb an orthodox bugdet iu the Central Legislative Assembly, stated that it was 
not proposed to make any general increase in rates and fares, apart from the 
decision announced already that from Feb. 1, the port to port rates on certain 
goods be increased in order to bring them into line with the cost of shipment 
by sea. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Mohammad Jan, m. i>. 0 ., General Secretary, All-India 
Muslim Majlis, in a statement to the Press said: “Whenever the slightest 
sympathy for political aspirations of this down-trodden country is shown by the 
progressive sections of the people of England or America, Mr. Jinnab does not 
fail to raise hie head from his cool Malabar Bill retreat in order to indulge 
in mean tirades against tbe Congress and empty threats to the British Govern¬ 
ment of dire consequence for them if they ever have any truck with the Congress 
without his previous sanctions.” 

H. E. Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, C-in-C. India, in a review of tbe war 
situation in the Council of State, declared: “1 have no hesitation in saying 
that we ’can be proud indeed of the part which India is playing in this 
tremendous struggle and of the contiibutiou which she is making towards final 
victory over our enemies, and 1 know this House will join me in saying that 
the Indian fighting man deserves well of his country sud that this should not 
be forgotten when peace returns to the world.” 

In the House of Commons, a question about the number of political detenues 
was asked by Mr. Sorensen (Lab). After referring to tbe statement by the 
Home Member in the Indian Legislative Assembly that under the D. I. Rules 
5,708 were imprisoned and 7,574 detained on Jan. 1, Mr. Sorensen inquired how 
Mr. Amery reconciled these figures with those given by him of the number 
detained.—Mr. Amery replied : have so far received no confirmation of the report 
referred to. I don't know what was the question to which the former reply 

was addressed.Tbe number of persons detained on Dec. 1. the latest 

date reported to me, was 1,841." 

Mr. Amery told the House of Commons that benefits for British personnnel 
in the Indian Forces would be on the general lines of those granted to British 
Forces. ■ 

Mr. William Dobie, M. P., as the chairman of tbe India League and on behalf 
of a number of Members of Parliament interested in India, addressed a letter 
to Sir Walter Citrine to ask that “the British Delegation at the World Trade 
Union Congress express desire and hope- that in the planning of peace and in 
post-war world India will take her place as a great and free country.” 

16th. Ia the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 8 
crores was revealed in tbe Budget Estimates of the Bengal Government for 
1945-46, presented by Mr. T. 0. Goawemi, Finance Minister. 

In the Council of State, complaints against "reckless driving” of military 

6 
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vehicles were made in a debate on Haji Syed Mohammed Hussein's resolution 
recommending, that in view of frequent and seriouB accidents caused by these 
JSdcles they should not be allowed to be driven within the limits of any 
municipality, town area and any cantonment at a speed exceeding 15 miles an 
hour and no training of motor drivers be permitted within the above limits. 

The Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly decided to move three cut 

motions on the Railway Budget. . 

In the House of Commons the India Estate Duty Bill was given a second 
reading. Moving the second reading of the Bill which had already passed 

’ through the House of Lords, Mr. Amery said that it was a Small measure whose 
only purpose was to remedy an oversight in the drafting of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 more particularly with reference to partition of taxation as 
between the Central Government and the Provinces. 

17th. Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, High Commissioner for India in,the Union of 
Sooth Africa, returned to India on the relinquishment of his office. 

Sir Mahomed Zsfarulla Khan, leader of the Indian delegation to the Common- 
wealth Relations Conference which opened in London, made a Bpirited speech 
in which he pleaded for full Dominion Status for India, and told Common¬ 
wealth statesmen that they could no longer Btop India from achieving her desire. 

Mr. W. A. M. Walker, in his presidential Address at the annual meeting of 
the Indian Jute Mille Association, discussed the condition of the Jute industry 
in Benge). 

Mahatma Gandhi issned the following statement: "I have delayed giving my 
opinion on the Bihar Government's challenge to Congress workers in the hope 
that the storm was an isolated mistake and that it will correct itself. I find 
I was mistaken. On the top of the happenings in Bihar comeB news that Sri 
Purnshottamdas Tandon has been re-arrested. The workers in Bihar are well- 
known, and of them one ie an ex-Prime Minister and another is ex-Finance 
Minister. Tandonji is the Speaker of the U. P. Assembly. Now comes news 
that Sri Gopabandhu Chaudhury of Orissa, equally well-known too. has been 

re-arrested..This is one picture. The other is, the Viceroy holds talks with 

S). Bhulabhai Desai. The air is thick with rumours of big changes. The 
mmour hardly squares with the news I have summarised and which 
the public knows already.” _ • 

H. P. Liu, Secretary, Chinese Association of Labour and a leading delegate 
at the World Trade Union Conference, said in London, in a statement 
on India: “Firstly, India shonld be free at once. Secondly, our sympathy Is always 
with the Indian freedom movement. We have unbounded admiration for such 
great world leaders like Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru. Mr. Nehru’s release would 
be a great moral triumph for our war of freedom for peoples. Thirdly, labour 
movements in India and China must strengthen collaboration in order to secure 
a higher standard of living for Asiatic peoples. 

18th. Sir Sultan Ahmed and Sir Jogendra Singh, Members of the Executive 
Council, Bpeaking at a public meeting in New Delhi, dwelt npon the importance 
of cultural and eocial contacts as a means of achieving unity. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a statement from Benares, said : "I have 
already expressed my opinion that the proposals before the Central Legislative 
Assembly to change the present Hindu Law are quite harmful to the Hindu 
Society. _ An institution, the members of which beloog to all religions and 
communities, specially the present Legislative Assembly, has no right to bring 
ab out revolutionary changes in the personal laws of Hindus.” 

The birthday of Sri Ramkrishua Paramhansa was celebrated with great 
solemnity at the RamkriBhna Maths sll over India. 

19th \. In the Central Assembly, the President admitted a motion for 

adjournment by Mr. T. T. Krishnamacbari to discues the refusal of the Government 
to give any information *m the Assembly before a decision on the proposal of Riving 

SuaET* ASolLISt" *• L °- 8 - "•>— 

In th ® Central Assembly, Mr. T. 8. A. Ohettiar asked : “Were the cases of 
0rteM*S b d«*tentinn e n ?° n 5 reBB Committee rev iewed in January and fresh 

w«“ extended" • P d °“ hem ? The Home Member: “ Ye8 . ‘he orders 

Pafcntt. me ®M nK of _ th ® Freedom of Tradee Association of India jri 

Calcutta, various problems affecting trade and commerce were discussec), 
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20th. The Federation of the TradeB Associations of India, at their annual meeting 
in Calcutta, adopted a resolution in suggesting amendment of the Cotton Cloth 
Prohibition Order to enable retail dealers to post parcels of cotton materials in 
execution of bonafide mofussil orders. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Bengal’s total indebtedness and the loss 
Buffered by the Government on account of the trade operations of the Civil 
Supplies Department figured prominently during the general discussion of the 
Provincial Budget estimate for 1945-46. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. K. Sahabuddin, Labour and Industry 
Minister, reiterated that Government stood by its policy of nationalisation of 
the electric supply industry in the province, while speaking on an adjournment 
motion censuring Government for its failure to take over the Calcutta Electrio 
Supply undertaking. It was a policy of nationalisation and not municipaiisation, 
the Minister added. 

NaWBb Muhammad Ismail, Chaudhuri Khaliquzzaman and Mr. Kazi 
Muhammad Isa, members of the Muslim League Committee of Action, who 
were deputed by the League High Command to bring about League solidarity 
in Sind, bad talks with the leaders of various groups in the Sind Assembly. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Government was. defeated when the 
House passed by 58 votes to 46 the Muslim League Party cut motion to express 
disapproval of the plan by which the Railways proposed to take part financially 
in the running of road services. 

The Council of State opened the general discussion of the Railway Budget. 

Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar, leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly, 
in defiance of the restriction imposed on him by the Punjab Government, 
attended the Punjab Assembly. 

The negotiations to resolve the differences between the Sind Muslim League 
and the Sind Premier finally broke down. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly discussed two Bills affecting Muelims only. 
Muslim members belonging to tbe Unionist and the League parties took an 
interest in the debate. 

21st. The Central Legislative Assembly resumed the voting on demands in the 
Railway Budget, The first motion was moved by Mr. Ramuarayau Singh to 
raise the question of inconvenience to third class passengers. 

Government sustained two defeats, when the Houbo passed two cut motions on 
the Railway Budget, sponsored by the Congress Party—one to discuss the incon¬ 
venience of third class passengers (carried without division) and the other urging 
Indianisatioo of higher grades of the Railway service (carried by 51 to 40). 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, tbe Legislative Chambers (Members’ Emolu¬ 
ments) Amendment Bill was passed without auy amendment. Tbe Bill sought 
to increase the salary of members of Legislature from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 per month 
and also their daily allowancee from Re. 10 to Rs. 15. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, an echo of the restraint orders on CongresB 
M. L. A.’s was heard on the opening day of the Budget session, when Khau 
Bahadur Mir Gbulam Ali Khan Talpur, Home Minister, in reply to opposition 
question, stated that it was not the intention of the Government to disallow 
Congress members from attending the session. The Congress members could 
attend the session with the permission of the District Magistrate. 

Five members of the Indian Scientific Mission, who returned to India after 
5 months' stay in the United Kingdom, the United States of America and 
Canada, in a statement in New Delhi, said that in the course of their lectureB 
and conversations in the U. K. they advocated the view that for developing 
India, her natural resources must be used to the fullest extent, and for this 
purpose there should be a National Government at the Centre as well as in 
the Provinces. 

22nd. Io the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr, O. M. Trivedi, War Secretary, 
replying to a question from Mr. Mannu Subedar, stated that the total amount 
charged to the Defence Budget on account of stores and supplies purchased in 
India in the financial year 1943-44 was Rs. 312 crores. 

The first supplementary estimate of the expenditure of the Madras Government 
for 1944-45 was authorised by His Excellency the Governor under Section 93 of 
India Act 1935. 

The reiteration of the Government's attitude to the State Congress was mgdo 
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in the Sri Mulam Assembly by the Dewan President, Sir 0. P. Hamsun ami 

A 'ln r, the U Be^Ksl U Leg?elative Council, general discussion on the Budget proposals 
began, Mr. Dhirendra Lai Barua initiating the debate. 

in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion designed to 
condemn the Government for their alleged failure “to prevent the present cloth 
famine” was defeated by 104 to 65 votes. ... . .... „ 

The Civil Supplies Minister, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, while admitting the 
existence of a cloth famine, said that he wae ■ trying his best to improve the 

BU fu'the°House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery described as ‘ obviously fantastic” 
the statement by Mrs. Vijaylaksbmi Pandit in the U. S. A. that India wae a 
vast concentration camp and without religious differences. 

The Central Assembly passed by 51 votes to 52, Mr. Jamnadas Mehtas cut 
motion asking for more dearness allowance for railway employeee. 

At the Council of State, Mr. G. B. Motilal (Congress) moved a resolution to 
raise the numbsr of elected members of the House and to broaden the franchise 
in caee general elections were held. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question about the rate of exchange for British 
troops in India, told the House of Commons that British troops were paid in 
rupees under the Indian Pay Code aod were liable to tax under the Indian 
Income-tax Act. The troops were paid by the Government of India and not by 
the British Government. 


23rd. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khan Sahib Hamiduddin, Parliamentary 
Secretary, Public Health Department, in reply to Rai Harendranath Chaudhu.'i, 
gave the information that malaria took a total of 292,819 lives in municipal and 
rural areas of Bengal daring the six months, May to Oct. 1944. The number of 
Buch deaths during the same period in 1913 was 275,599, in 1942, 188,391 and in 
1941, 158,906. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly discussed non-official Billa and resolutions., 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed two cut motions aud faced a tie of 
votes od a demand on which the Nationalist Party called a division to mark its 
resentment against the Government's obstructive attitude. 

The Central Assembly passed the Railway Budget totalling over Rs. 220 
crores. 


24th. Dr. B. 8. Moonje, presiding over the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference at Jalpaiguri, said that the Kaj they wished to establish iu India 
would be a democratic Raj on the basis of oue man one vote. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the question whether the hoisting of a 
National Flag ou private houses was an offence was raised by Mr. Nichaldas 
Vazirani. 

The Hidayatullah Ministry was defeated in Sind by 25 votes to 19. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Supplementary Estimate of expendi¬ 
ture for 1944-45 amounting to Kb. 65,73,34,400 was presented by Mr. T. C. 
Goswami, Finance Minister. Of this, Rs. 33,10,200 iB charged and the balance 
voted. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, declared open the 
"Arthur Hope Polytechnic" at Coimbatore. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Sir Manoharlal, Finance Minister, 
announced that a post-war Reconstruction Fund with an initial contribution of 
Rs. 2 crores from the year’s surplus was created by the Punjab Government to 
finance post-war development under the consideration of Government. 

Sardar Sir Buta Singh, who was in Loudon as one of the delegatee to the 
Commonwealth Relatione Conference^ stressed the Sikh opposition to the scheme 
for the division of India. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, inaugurating the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sabha Conference at Jalpaiguri, called upon all parties and peoples who believed 
in the goal of a free and united India, in which all would enjoy equal rights of 
citizenship, to come forward at the supreme crisis in the history of the country 
and create a public opinion which bureaucrats or empire-builders would not 
dare resiat. 


25th. The fifth annual conference of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation 
which met under the presidentship of Sir M. Vieveswaraya, concluded in 
.New Delhi. 
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Mr. B. G. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, speaking at a crowded gathering at. 
Surat, visualised a double revolution in the country—educational and economic, 
on the occasion of the Hist anniversary Of “Gnrukal Supa”. 

26th. Khan Bahadur Haji Maula Box was sworn in as the sixth Minister in the 
Hidayatullah Ministry. 

The Hindu Law Committee took evidence in Calcutta on the draft Hindu 
Code prepared by them at the instance of the Government of India, at the 
residence of Mr. N. It. Sarkar. 

The President and members of the Working Committee and other leaders of 
the Mysore State Congress met at Bangalore, and reviewed the political situation 
in the State and took stock of the Party’s strength in the Legislatures in the 
light of the general elections. 

Mr. Amery turned down the proposal for a parliamentary delegation to India 
on grounds of passage and other difficulties. He held out conditional hope for 
the future, 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his message at Wardhaganj, to the All- 
India Hindusthaui Prachat Conference, said : "I see no reason why what was at 
one time a common language of both Hindus and Muslims should not again 
become the lingua franca.” 

27th. The Sind Premier Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, stated in an interview 
at Karachi that, by including Khan Bahadur Maula Baksh in the-Ministry, he 
had obviated the possibility of sec. 93 rule in the province, which would have 
been inevitable after the failure of the efforts of Mr. G. M. Syed and Mr. M. H. 
Gazdar to form a coalition with Opposition Hindu and Independent Muslim 
members. 

Sir Chintsman D. Deshmukh, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, speaking 
before the Rotary Club of Poona, discussed the fundamental issues involved in 
the successful planning for wealth and welfare of India iir the post-war period. 

28th. Mr. M.A.-JinnBb, President of the All-India Muslim League, sent a strongly 
worded telegram to Mr. G, M. Syed, President of the Sind Muslim League, 
denouncing his actions in ''letting down hiB leader and party”. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman, presenting the sixth war budget relating to 1945-46, 
anticipated a revenue deficit of Its. 155*77 crores in the Revised Estimates of 
tbs current financial year and of Ra. 103*89 crores in the Budget Estimates for 
the next year. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the seriousness of the cloth situation iu 
Bengal was emphasised during the resumed discussion of the Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Embankment 
(Amendment) Bill (bb passed by the Council) was moved by Mr. B. P. Pain, 
Minister for Communication & Works. 

Before the Hindu Law Committee in Calcutta, members of a joint committee 
of several women's organisations spoke in favour of the Draft Hindu Code. 

In Teply to a question sent in writing by Dr. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, a 
Congress member of the Bengal Legislative Assembly (in detention), it was 
admitted by Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali, Parliamentary Secretary, that a letter 
written by Dr. Bauerjee to Mahatma Gandhi was withheld. 

March 1945 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Minister announced 
that the Government of India proposed to send a delegation to Britain, 
re- liquidation of sterling balances. 

The Nationalist Christian Party of Bombay opposed the Pakistan 
Scheme. 

Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar was arrested for attending the Punjab 
Assembly. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, a current revised surplus of 
Its. 139 lakhs for the year was forecast by Sir Manohar Lai. 

Swami Sahajananda resigned from the Presidentship of the All-India 
Kishan Sabha- ~ 
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Sir M. Zafralla Khan, leader o! the Indian 
Conference, condemned racial discrimination. 

The Royal Commission in the House of 
assent ix> the passing of India (Estates Duty) Act. 
Sir Ghulam H. Hidyatullab, Sind Premier, 


delegation to the London 
Lords, signified Royal 
submitted the resignation 


of his Cabinet. . . „ . , 

In the N. W. E. P. Assembly, Sir Aurangzeb Khan, Premier, sub¬ 
mitted the resignation of his Ministry. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the release of all security prisoners 
■was the subject for consideration. _ 

• His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir amended the 
Jammu and Kasmir Constitution Aot. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was released. 

" In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the Sind University Bill was 
referred to a Special Committee. 

His Majesty’s Government invited His Excellency the Viceroy to 
come to London. 

The Government of U. S. S. R. proposed to invite scholars from 
Indian Universities to deliver a series of lectures at the Russian Universities 
on ancient Indian history and civilization. 

lit. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Finance Member informed _ the 
Honse that the Government of India proposed to send a delegation to Britain 
to discneB the question of the liquidation of sterling balances. 

The Executive Committee of the Nationalist Christian Party of Bombay, in a 
memorandum submitted to the Sapni Conciliation Committee, expressed opposition 
to Pakistan and support for an all-India Federation with elections to Legisla¬ 
tures, Central and Provincial, based on joint electorates and adult franchise, with 
reservations of seats lor'minorities. 

/ In the Central Legislative Assembly, the question of privilege attaching to tho 
publication of speeches made in an Indian Legislature was discussed. 

Viscount Craubourne, Dominions Secretary and Leader of the House of Lords, 
when replying on the debate in the Houee of Lords on the Crimea Conference 
announced that India has been invited to take part in Empire discussions 
preliminary to the 8an Francisco Conference. 

In tbe Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. T. C. Goswsmi, Finance Minister, 
gave details about tbe losses on trading operations of the Civil Supplies 
Department. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, supplements demands of the Bengal 
Government for 1944-45 weTe discussed. The total covered by the estimates wee 
Be. 65,73,34,000, out of which Be. 33,10,200 was charged and the balsnce was 
■ voted. _• 

Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar was arrested for defying the ban on attendance at 
meeting and for attending the Punjab Assembly. 

Mr. L. 8. Amery, answering questions in the House of Commons about the 
Chamber of Princes, replied “yea” when aBked by Capt. Gammane, firstly, 
whether normal functioning of the Chamber of Princes which was inaugurated 
by royal proclamation had been interrupted since the resignation of tbe Chan¬ 
cellor, the Prochancellor and 19 members of the Standing Committee. 

The Central Legislative Assembly by 22 votes to 21 passed Mr. Govind V. 
Deshmukh’s motion for reference to a Select Committee of hie Bill to remove 
legal disabilities under Hindu Law in respect of marriage between HinduB. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, a current revised surplus of Es. 139 
lakhs for the next year were forecast by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister. 

2nd. Enquiries in authoritative quarters on the question of reported shortage of 
cloth in several Provinces, with particular reference to Seagal, showed that the 
Central Government textile authorities had beeD despatching enough cloth to the 
various deficit Provinces, and it was not understood as to why some of the 
Provinces, inspite of their receiving the quotas of cloth allotted to them, found 
it difficult to meet the demands of the consumers, ~ 
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The Central Legislative Assembly, by 55 votes to 43. passed Sir Mahomed 
Yamin Khan’s resolution asking Government to take immediate steps to abolish 
the National War Front branch of the Department of Information and Broad¬ 
casting and to liquidate forthwith the National War Front Organisation in the 
Centre and in the Provinces. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government’s policy of gradual 
release of political prisoners consistent with public safety was restated by Khwaja 
Bir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister. This was in reply to a non-official resolution 
urging immediate release of these prisoners which was defeated by 73 votes to 50. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, Finance 
Minister, in his speech in introducing the Budget, said that the year (1943-44) 
closed with a revenue eurplaa amounting to Rs. 69,95,000. The chief contributory 
causes for this surplus were increased revenue from Assam’s share of the Central 
Income Tax. better collection of Agricultural Income Tax and a considerable 
increase-under the heads ’’Land Revenue”, “Provincial Excise” and “Other TaxeB 
and Duties,” 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, an attempt to raise the question of the 
arrest of the leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bhim Ben Sachar through a privilege 
motion failed, as the Speaker, Sir Sbahabuddin, ruled that, it being the last day 
for voting on supplemantary grants, the motion conld not be taken up.— 
The motion was brought forward by a Congress member. Pandit Bhagat Ram 
Sharma. Raja Gazanafar Ali, Muslim League member, backing it, said there 
woe nothing in the rules to prevent a discussion. 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, a Bill to regulate the powers and privileges 
of the members of the Assembly was published. The Bill which was the first 
of its kind in any provincial legislature in British India, followed the British 
parliamentary system, subject to the restrictions laid down in the Government 
of India Act. 


3rd. The Hindu Law Committee after taking more evidence on the Draft Hindu 
Code concluded their work in Calcutta. 

The Commonwealth Relatione Conference which began its session on February 
17, 1945, concluded. 

Swami Bahajanauda resigned from the Presidentship of the All.India Kiehan 
Sabha, 

The Annual Session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry began in New Delhi. It was attended by representatives of the various 
chambers of commerce. 

Mr. Mohammed Usman Soomo wbb appointed aa Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Sind Ministry. 


4th. 6ir B. P. Singh Roy, President of the Bengal Council and delegate to the 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference in London, at a meeting of the 
Students' Union, Baid that the Indian political deadlock proved the bankruptcy 
of Britain's statesmanship. 

With reference to reports of a cloth famine in Bengal, inquiries made in New 
Delhi Bhowed that during the five months ended November 30,1944 Bengal 
received for civil consumption 0*4 yds of mill cloth per head, more than any 
other part of India. 

Mrs. VijayalakBhmi Pandit declared in a nationwide broadcast from New 
York: “Asia will be the testing ground of all the theories advanced by the 
United Nations but the continuation of colonial empires will be a constant 
danger to world peace and the progress of humanity.” 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry (in New Delhi) 
passed a resolution urging the necessity of an early declaration by the Govern¬ 
ment of India of ita industrial policy. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Orient Press at Nagpur, said : 
‘'Congressmen who have associated themselves for the fulfilment of our construc¬ 
tive programme need not be agitated over what local Governments say or do. 
Whether their policy is merely local or represents that of the Centre, they should 
learn to shed fear.” 


6th. The Central Legislative Assembly began the general debate on the budget — 
Mr. Maonu Subedar, opening the debate, said that inspite of bis protestations 
Bir Jeremy Raisman was a true representative of John Bull and Co. in this 
country. It might be, be added, that Mr. Churchill waB not liquidating the 
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Emplro but Sir Jeremy Raisin an was very effectively liquidating the economic 

Uf Mr° f K h S. C Gu n pt7’ Congress member, representing Gan jam and Vijagapatam, 
suddenly took ill and became unconscious in the Central Assembly id the after¬ 
noon while be was speaking on the budget. He died shortly afterwards. _ 

The Raja of Padukoltah in the State Council ordered that the Devadasi services 
in all Sircar templeB iu the State Bhould be abolished with immediate effect. The 
action was consequent on the non-offcial resolution passed at the previoue 
session of the Padukottah Legislative Council urging the abolition of the Deva- 
dasi services in all State temples. , , , ■ , 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the immediate necessity for legislative 
measures to improve the condition of Calcutta’s buetee dwellere, was urged by 
the Revenue Minister, Mr. Tarek Nath Mukherjee. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Khan Bahadur Mohammad All, Parliamentary 
Secretary, replying to a question stated that the cases of security prisoners in 
Bengal were reviewed every six months, and aa a result of such reviews, 102 
security prisoners had so far been released and others, though not released, after 
review of their esses, had been served with fresh orders of detention. 

6th. Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, leader of the Indian delegation to the London Conference 
on Commonwealth Relations, condemned racial discrimination at a Press conference 
in London. 

The Hindu Law Committee held its firBt Bitting in Madras. The RL Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri, Rao Bahadur K. V. Aiyar and Dewan Bahadur R, V. Krishna 
Aiyar gave evidence. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Mania Bnx, the Sind Minister, had diecnesion with the 
Premier Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah at Karachi. 

Tbe hope that the Sapru Committee wonld succeed in evolving i formula 
acceptable to the principal elements in the public life of India was expressed by 
Sardar Harnam Singh, member of the Committee on hie return from Delhi to 
Lahore. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, a warm tribute was paid to the memory 
of tbe Late Mr. K. 0. Gupta, who died in the Assembly Chamber on the 5th 
March. 

Mr. Bertrand Russel advocated independence for India opposing tbe offer of 
Dominion Status while discussing tbe question of tbe future of India at a 
meeting in the Cambridge University. 

In the Central Assembly, the Home Member, in reply to a question put by 
Mr. Sri Prakasha, said: “Arrangements are being made for the transfer of the 
members of Congress Working Committee from Ahmednagar to their respective 
provinces, but I have so far received no information that any of tbe transfers 
has actually taken place.” 

7th. The Royal Commission in the House of Lorda signified Royal aeeent to tbe 
passing of the Indian (Estate Duty} Act. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the working of tbe Civil Supplies Depart¬ 
ment with particular reference to distribution of cloth came in for a good deal of 
criticism during tbe general discussion in the Supplementary Budget Estimates 
for tbe current year. 

In tbe Central Legislative Assembly, resuming tbe general debate on the 
Budget, Mr. Azhar Ali characterised the Budget as one of "extortion in 
different ways”. He felt that the Hydari Mission would fail with the result that 
India's sterling balances wonld be wiped out. The “grow more food” campaign, 
be added, was a hoax. 

In the Council of State, Sir Sbantidas Aakuran, opening tbe general discussion 
on me Budget, recalled that when Lend-Leaae arrangements were made by tbe 
U. S, A. for helping the common War effort, President RooBevelt gave the 
assurance that the contributions which different nations would make towards the 
Defence Bill would be measured in terms of the capacity of each country to bear 
it. Yet nearly Rs. 124 crores had been debited to India as her part of the 
reverse Lend-Lease aid to the U. S. A„ in the War up to the end of 1044-45. 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ali, Parlia- 
« fv ta S i 10 th®. °bief Minister, stated that some persons arrested under 
"“l® rZLi , D D ? fe , nc ® ot lndia Rules were detained in the Intelligence Branch 
H ?, r ' lnch <or P® rlod » varying up to a maximum of two monthe, 

Mr. n. U. Ranga, m. I* A. (Central} said in a statement to the Prese in New 
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Delhi: “After consulting the Risen Congresses of the U. P., Bihar, Bengal, 
Punjab, C. P. and of Southern India, we have come to the conclusion that the 
All-India Kisan Congress should be an advisory body and not a mandatory 
organisation.” 

A new constitution for the Natal Congress on broad democratic lines was 
envisaged by an important resolution passed by 89 to 14 votes at a Representative 
Committee meeting in Durban. 

8th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A/.izuI Haque, the Commerce Member 
in reply to Mr. T. S. A. Chettier, said that the brass utensils manufacturing 
industry had been supplied brass sheets since june 1944 at the rateof approximately 
400 tons a month. 

Mr, Bertrand Russel agreed to_take active part in establishing the Tagore 
Institute at Cambridge. At the inaugural meeting of the Institute the organisers 
decided to propose the name of Lord Russel for the presidentship of the 
Institute. 

The Central Legislative Assembly Bgreed to refer to a select committee the 
Finance Member’s Bill further to amend the Income Tax Act 1923 and the Excess 
Profits Tax 1940. 

In the Bengal Legislative Counoil, the hardship caused by scarcity of cloth 
was referred to by several members speaking ou the supplementary Budget 
Estimates. 

Sir Cyril Norwood, in an interview in Bombay said: “The Sargent Scheme was 
the best that could be desired in the present circumstances for the development of 
education in India.” 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery declined to make a fresh statement on 
the British Government’s policy towards India. 

The Hindu Law Committee resumed its sittings in Madras. More witnesses 
were examined. 

9th. In the Central Legislutive Assembly, Mr. Abdul Quayum initiated the debate 
on the Congress Party’s censure motion against the Government of India, “that 
the demand under Executive Counoil be reduced to Re. 1.”—The Congress Party’s 
cut motion waB passed by the House by 61 votes to 59. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, with the granting of demands in respect 
of general administration, civil works, education, police, administration of Justice 
and under several other hands, the discussion on the Supplementary Budget 
concluded. 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, Rsjs Gaznafar Ali, continuing his speech 
in reply to the Premier’s statement on the dismissal of Ssrdar Shaukat Hyat 
Khan, urged His Majesty’s Government to recall the Governor, Sir Bertrand 
Glaucy as, he said, he bad by bis unconstitutional act in dismissing Ssrdar 
Shaukat Hyat violated the Government of India Act. 

10th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 59 votes to 48 the Muslim League 
party’s cut motion to refuse supplies to the Planning and Development 
Department. 

The Hiudu Law Committee concluded its sittings in Madras after recording 
further evidence. Several witnesses were examined. 

ltth. The Central Parliamentary Board of the All-India Muslim League called upon 
the Sind Premier to tender the resignation of the whole cabinet and to reconstitute 
a Coalition Ministry in which there should not be any Muslim who was not a 
Muslim Leaguer, 

A press Communique from New Delhi said : "The Government of India having 
been invited to take part in the Conference to be held shortly in London aud 
San Francisco on the World Security Organisation selected Sir Rsmaswami 
Modeller and Sir Firoz Khan Noon as two of India’s representatives. At the 
invitation of His Excellency tire Crown Representative Sir V. T. Krishnamachari 
agreed to serve as the third.” 

Cables urging the Government of India to recall the High Commissioner, Mr, 
R. M. Desbmukh and to impose economic Banctinna were sent by the Anti- 
segregation Council to Lord Wavell, Mr. Khare, Sir Rsza Ali, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mr. Jinnah and other prominent ludiane. 

Mr. John Sargent, Education Commissioner, fn a broadcast from New Delhi, 
said : u [ cannot forget that every year more than 7,000,000 children in British 
India alone reach the age when they ought to go to school, but only a small 

7 
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nroportion get there. The reet paee inevitably on to join the great mass of 
?Utoatee. But at the same time there ie no branch of human activity in which 
it i“ more dangerous to substitute quantity for quality than education. Without 
good teachers we Bhall never succeed.” 

18th. The general diBouBsion in the Supplementary Budget for 1944-45 concluded 
in the Bengal Legislative Counoil. .... . „ , , . . 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly took up consideration of Budget grants under 

^The'centrri Legislative Aeserably passed by 58 votes to 43, the Nationalist Party's 
cut motion to discuss the cloth and yarn position. 

Sir Ghulam Huesain Gidsyatulla, Sind Premier, met His Excellency the 
Governor and submitted the resignation of hie Cabinet. 

Mahatma Gandhi observed in a Prese statement at Sewagrom : "Congressmen, 
whose only calling U service of the people, will serve mutely and without eating 
for the consequences that may befall them by reason of their services. That Is 
the true meaning of do or die.” 


13lh. The Central Legislative Assembly passed by 57 votes to 37 the European 
Group's cut motion to urge "the need for economy generally for more stringent 
control of expenditure oo civil departments in particular.” 

The Sind Premier, Sir Ghulam -Hussain Hidayatulla issued the following 
statement : "I am the leader of the largest individual party, and I have an absolute 
majority in the House with the coalition of the Hindu independent Party. No 
other individual can face the House tomorrow and get the Budget through 
except myself.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council, by 18 votes to 17, rejected an opposition 
adjournment motion criticising the Government for their alleged failure to pay 
Calcutta Corporation Rs. 9.00,000 as taxes of the Council House, thus causing 
considerable hardship to ratepayers. 

In N. W. Frontier Province Assembly, following the paBBing of the no- 
confidence motion in the Assembly, tSardar Aurangzeb Khan, the Premier 
enbmitted the resignation of Mb Ministry to His Excellency the Governor, but 
was asked to continue until Hie Excellency bad time to make alternative 
arrangements. 

Mr. Clarkson, Minister of the Interior, speaking in the South Africa Senate, said 
that during the recess steps bad been taken in the Transvaal to promote co-operation 
between the local authorities and their Indian population with the object of 
improving the living conditions of the Indians. 


14th. In the Council of State, the President announced that Government had decided 
to set apart sd official day for the discussion of Mr. Thirumala Rao’s resolution 
urging adequate representation of non-official opinion in India at the San Francisco 
conference. 

• **!? L^K'elMi 7 ® Assembly, the Home Member, Sir Francis Mudie 

? riaed T. M. A, Cbettiar, that the Government of India had seen 
Mahatma Gandhi b statement regarding the constructive programme and were in 
lull sympathy with it. 

Assembly, redress of political prisoners' grievances was 
p r J i irw 7 nnm® p ^ 0 ,lt .v n u W ^ e ?, T the ® onBe considered the budget demands for 
™’ 10 f> 70,00( i u ^ d6 F head J“''ls and Convicts Settlements." 

. f? a , Legislative Council passed the Finance Bill, 1944. The measure 

extended the operation of enhanced rates, introduced by the Bengal Finance Act, 

E&riVDu* uP« MarV“a Tot * ,i8ator T «> Betting Tax, and 
ri! Ss 88i ! n reconstituted his Ministry id Bind. 

Sir W ? 8 recaived hy the Governor of the North-West-Frontier, 

air Ueorge Cunningham, formally accepted the invitation to form a Ministry. 

15 *Mr lD 0 l p e .J^'ala^e ABSerabiy, during discussion of the Finance Bill, 

aicutta P :nd ^n,in 'l° Pe4n ? L rou P> dealt " itb the black-ont regulations in 
.^»taet U civni.n vXr^ °“ the diff€rence »“ ** application to military a. 

re/oMtion UI »gkine ^th« evot6 * 10 Syed Mohamed Husain’s 

Central Legislature und^r f H? 6 k r > t0 8et x u V “ committee of both houses of the 
legislature, under a High Court Judge, to review the various rules pndpr 
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Ordinances issued under the D. I. Act aud suggest alternatives when 
desirable. 

The test of President Roosevelt’s letter sent to Mr. Samuel Dicketeiu, Chair¬ 
man of the Houbb of Representatives Immigration Committee which 
wae studying the legislation on Indian Immigration, was released to the Press. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, replying to a question in the House of Commons, said: 
"It is not intended to detain Congress leaders indefinitely. The Government of 
India will consider their Telease when they are satisfied they will not prejudice 
the maintenance of law and order and the safety of India as a war base.” 

In the Bengal Legielative Council, a non-official resolution urging the immediate 
release of all security prisoners was considered. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir amended the Jammu and 
Kashmir Constitution Act. By virtue of this amendment, both the popular 
Ministers, Mr. M. Beg and Wazir Gangs Ram, appointed from amongst the 
members of the Proja Sabha, would retain their seats in the State Assembly. 

16th Orders for the release of Khan Abdul Gaffar Kban and eight others, inclu¬ 
ding four CongresB members of the N. W. F. P. Assembly, were issued by 
Dr. Khan Sahib on assuming the office of Premier. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Federick James, during the debate 
on the Finance Bill, urged that retail shops for Government employees should 
be closed down. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Food Member, Bftid in the Central Aeeembly, that 
attempts were being made by the Provincial Governments to increase milk 
production. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, lack of medical supplies and hospital 
arrangements as also dearth of doctors and trained nurses with reference to the 
epidemic situation in the proviuce were stressed by difierent members during the 
discussion on the medical and public health budget. 

A resolution condemning Dr. Ambedkur’s move “to vivisect India by forming 
a separate nation of the Scheduled CaBtes outside the fold of Hinduism" was 
adopted at a public meeting held at Gopalgunj (Faridpur). 

The Assam Legislative Assembly'passed demands for grantB—Rs. 29,85,000 and 
Rs. 32,25,100 in respect of General Administration and Land Revenue respec¬ 
tively. The Government waB criticised for “all-round corruption in the admini¬ 
stration.” 

The Firet Legislative Council and Representative Assembly constituted under 
the Government of Mysore Act, 1940 was dissolved. 

Lt. Gen. Sir Henry Willcox, Chairman, Army Reorganisation Committee, 
addressing members of the Central Legislature, discussed the three roles of 
Army—local defence, defence against aggression, and duties in aid of the civic 
power. He emphasised at the outset that modern army wae very much 
dependent on industry for its need and, therefore, the industrial development 
of India was of great importance to the fighting services. 

X7tli. In the Assam Legislative Assembly, by the casting vote of the Speaker, the 
Saadulla Ministry was saved from censure. There 1 was a tie (39-82) over a cut 
motion criticising the motor transport organisation, particularly for the failure 
of Government to arrange passenger services to eaee the transport difficulties. 

Dr. Khan Sahib and his two colleagues, Dewan B. Gandhi and Khan M. A. 
Khan were sworn in by the Governor of the N. W. F. P. at Peshawar. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, (along with ten other security prisoners) was 
released. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the administration of the Co-operative 
Department was criticised by several members. All opposition cut motions were 
lost without a division. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly restored the Supplementary grant of Rs. 4.08,000 
under “General Administration" which had been refused on February 24. - 

The Governor-General appointed Mr. K. Sanjiva Row, Member of the 

Federal Public Service Commission, to act as Chairman during the absence on 
leave of Mr. F. W. Robertson, C.B I., O.I.E., with effect from March 20,1945, Or 
from the date thereafter on which the latter might avail himBell of the leave. 

A Frees Rote from New Delhi said : “The- Government of India have found 
it necessary to control the entry into, aud exit from, India of foreign civilians by 
military aircraft under military charter, and have made some amendments in the 
Foreigners’ Order to achieve this object.” 
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Congress Working Committee end the Other Congress lesde.e were * adopted. 

19th In the Central Legislative Assembly, in reply to * question put by Mr. T. S. 
A Chettiar, Sir Francis Mudie. Home Member, said that the members of the 
CongresB Working Committee did not ask to be transferred and the decision to 
transfer them was taken by the Government of India. 

An account of the activities ol the Conciliation (Sapru) Committee was given 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at a party given by the Calcutta Conciliation Group 

^The report of the Select Committee on the Income Tax Bill including one 
which provided that the relief to be given in respect of buildings and machinery 
bnilt or installed after March 31, 1945, be fixed at one-tenth of the coBt to tho 
assesses of the machinery or plant. 


20th. The Government of Madras expected a net surplus _ of Re. 80,15,000 in i945- 
46 according to the budget estimates ; Revenue was estimated at Rs. 41,25,29,000 
and Expenditure at Rb. 40,45,14,000. . 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the Sind University Bill was referred by 
the Ministerial Party to a special committee consisting of Fir Illahi Bax, 
Education Minister, Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, Revenue Minister, and Mr. Dialmal 
Doulatram. 

An appeal to the Viceroy to intervene and stop the cloth famine in Bengal 
was made in a joint statement by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Jagadish 
Prasad, who visited Calcutta in connexion with the work of the Conciliation 
Committee. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, questions about the attendance in the 
legislature of Congress members in detention, withdrawal of the ban on Congress 
organisations and the ntility of tbs Publicity Department of the Government, 
were raised, when the Chief Minister moved the demand for Rs. 1,80,28,000 for 
expenditure under the heed ‘General Administration”. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the general debate on the Finance Bill 
was resumed. 

Mahatma Gandhi said in a special interview in Bombay: ‘All talk of the 
resolution of the present deadlock is useless so long as members of the Congress 
Working Committee and other Congress members are in detention.” 


21st In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. O. M. Trivedi, War Secretary, 
referred to Mr. O. P. Lawson’s plea for a review of tho military necessity for the 
' black-out in Calcutta. 

In the Council of State, the House rejected by 24 votes to 15, Mr. Thirumal 
Rau’s resolution relating to India and the San-Francisco Conference. 

. 1® the Bengal Legislative Council, an Opposition adjournment motion criticis- 
tng the Ministry for the appointment of Mr. Syed Abdul Salim, m. L. a., as 
h "“ dl J"g ®g ent for yam and cloth of finer count* for Dacca, waa talked out. 
Mr. H I8. Snhiawardy Civil Supplies Minister, Bengal, at a Press Conference 
m Calcutta, explained the reBBonB for the cloth crisis in the Province. He 
"IS: » »«* P°Mtble to solve the cloth problem unless supplies are adequate.” 

Cocb '“, I*Tl»live Council, passed the second reading of the Uoohin 
vSTtui? a 1 nd RCCe Pfod the Select Committee report on the Preservation of 

Ifr Rotl 8 °ript\^ d n the v? ec ? nd re “ d j n B o* ‘he Coohin Arbitration Bill. 

®tr aieorge coag, Dewan President, presided. 

mMtinV’t’n" ® ar & e J' t * ^ Educational Adviser, Government of Indie, presiding over a 
Cl ef h B N. W ( i° e J| h,, n 6lpl ^ fled t " eed ^ a teachers’ organisation on the 
in the connt^! Council of Teachers in England to make their voice felt 

visft'* the ? reBff c ,?“ fe .rence in London that daring Lord Wavell’e 

b & discussed? * * I d c oDBtitulional and political future naturally would 

it was announced that Hie Majesty’s Government invited Hie Excellency 
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Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell, Viceroy and Governor General of India, to 
come to London. 

22nd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Francis Mudie, Home Member, 
emphasised the point that what the Government of India and Provincial 
Governments were hoping for was some clear indication that the Congress Party 
had abandoned the method of coercing those who did not agree with them and 
paralyse the administration of the country. 

In the Council of State, Mr. H. M. Patel, Industries and Civil Supplies 
Secretary, replying to Mr. Thirumal Rau, said that there was no absolute shortage 
of cloth in Bengal. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, criticism of the organisation and working 
of the Civil Supplies Deportment by the Opposition, suggestions by Mr. D. 
Glnding for dealing with corruption in the services and a plan for relaxation of 
lighting restrictions by Mr. R. H. Stevenson, which was endorsed by all sections 
of the House, were the featuree of the day’s discussion. 

Malik Barbat Ali, M. L. A., commenting on Lord Wavcll’s visit to England, 
raised the plea at Lahore that India’s representatives at the San Francisco 
Conference should be leaders of the people and not merely nominees of the 
Government. 

The food position in India was raised in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Sorensen, Mr. Amery replied: “The yields for 1945 cannot effectively be 
eetimated now.” 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, in course of a Pakistan Day message, in New Delhi, made 
an appeal to Mnelime to take a solemn oath that they would not fail to make all 
sacrifices for the establishment of Pakistan. 

23rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Azizul Haqne, Commerce Member, 
dealt with the cloth situation in the country, the question of consumer goods 
import and India’s export trade. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal Government's cloth distribu¬ 
tion arrangements came in for trenchant criticism. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a non-official motion urging strong repre¬ 
sentation to the Central Government to allot 18 yards of cloth per head of the 
population of the province, as had been allotted to the Punjab, Bombay and Delhi, 
was carried. 

Sir Muhammad Saadulta proposed to form a new Cabinet in Assam. 

In the N. W. F. P. Legislative Assembly, Dr. Kbon Sshib, Premier, participa¬ 
ting in the discussion, declared : ':So long as I run this Government no one would 
be unfairly detained in jail.” 

The Cochin Legislative Council considered official and non-official bills and 
pnBsed a number of supplementary grants concerning additional allotments of 
expenditure in tha various departments. 

24th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, problem of development of handloom 
industry, rehabilitation and organisation of fishermen, improvement in the supply 
and marketing of fish in Calcutta and urban areas and strengthening of the 
department of the Labour Commissioner, were discussed. 

Dr. Kban Saheb, the Premier, speaking in the N.*W. F. P. Assembly, said : “I 
will not sit quiet until and unless by my deeds I prove to the outside world that 
corruption hnB been totally eradicated from this province.” 

The report of the Provincial Industries Committee presided over by Mr. P. 8. 
Rau, I. C. S., Commissioner, Nagpur Division, was submitted to the Government 
of Nagpur. 

The Provincial Conference of the Bengal Jnmait-ul-Ulema, adopted a number 
of resolutions on various subjects including the political situation in India. 

25tb. A resolution demanding the immediate release of all political prisoners in 
India was passed unanimously at the annual conference of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties (London). 

26th. The Centre! Legislative Assembly resumed the general discussion on the 
Finance Bill. Sir Henry Richardson dwelt upon the demands which the poBt-war 
period would make on India's leaders. 

Sir N. N. Sircar, former Law Member, Government of India, in a statement, 
said : "Muslims inspite of Mr. Jinnah's assertions may not be too confident of 
getting Pakistan but they are playing their cards well. They may get the two* 
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nation theory verbally denounced but accepted in reality by securing for the 

ia * BtatCment - defiDed thdc 

-gftr KSh" "S to New Delhi .. lh. .173. 
i, Tn thfl Central Legislative Assembly, the President read a message from the 
Governor-General, recommending that the Assembly do pass toe Finance &I1 in 
the form in which it was originally introduced. By 57 votes to 60 the House 
refused leave to the Finance Member to re-introduce the Finance sill. 

The Council of State passed without division Mr. Hussain Imam b resolution 
recommending that steps be taken to help the dyeing and printing (cotton cloth) 
cottage industry and save it from unfair competition. 

A mass meeting of Indians at Maritzburg passed a vote of no-confidence on the 
Natal Indian Congress leaders. The resolution said that the leadership had bad 
results disastrous to the best interests of the country. ' 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, the Hidayatullah Ministry came out successful 
when the House passed the entire budget. The Congress having decided not to be 
a party to the making and unmaking of ministries, the opposition withdrew their 
one-rupee cut motion on the demand under “General Administration." 

28th. The Bengal Legislative Assembly threw out the Agricultural Budget by 100 
votes to 97. This was the first defeat suffered by the Nazimuddiu Ministry. 

In the Council of State, the President ruled out of order an adjournment motion 
to discuss “the refusal of the Governor General to permit discussion in the 
Legislative Assembly of a resolution regarding the delegation to San Francisco 
Conference.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, an adjournment motion db in the Council 
of State was attempted by Mr. Yusuf Abdulla Haroon, who in reply to the Chair's 
question, elated that in refusing permission to the Assembly to discuss a resolu¬ 
tion regaiding the San Francisco Conference, the Governor General must have acted 
with the advice of the Qovernor-General-in-Council. 

The Sind Legislative Assembly passed a Bill increasing the salaries of Ministers, 
the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker and Members of the Assembly. The Congress 
Party opposed the Bill. 

29th. In the House of Commons, the cloth shortage in Bengal was referred to by Mr. 
SorenBen. Mr. Amery replied : “War conditions have led to a leduction throughout 
India of the supply of cotton cloth available for civilian consumption." 

The Council of State passed by 27 votes to 11 the motion for the consideration 
of the recommended Finance Bill and later passed the Bill without a division. 

The Bombay Budget anticipated a revenue of Rs. 2,909T9 l B kbB on the basis 
that the existing taxes and levies were to be continued and provided for an ex¬ 
penditure of Its. 2,90895 lakhs, leaving a revenue surplus of 024 lakhs. 

The 2nd supplementary budget of the Madras Government for 1944-45, included 
a number of new items of expenditure, authorised by the Goveroor, totalling 
approximately Rs, 10J crores. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Speaker (Mr. Syed Nausher Ali), hold- 
ing tue view that refusal by the House of supplies demanded by the Ministry for 
a major department was unmistakable censure of the Government, declared that 
he could not allow the Ministry to function as such in the Legislature. The 
bpeaker adjourned the House sine die. 

. In .9, entr » l Legislative Assembly, Dr. Ambedkar’s Bill providing for a 
Committee***^ t0 Women nimerB before confinement was sent to a Select 

D-Savarkar cabled to Mr. L. 8. Amery, expressing hie opinion that no 

Itois wnwamtili 0 n“- e J wllho1 }^ consulting the Hindu Mahusabhn, which 
alone represented the Hindus, could be binding on them. 

it clear*that htofartf h’ Sf' fvK.'fiidhwa, leader of the Congress Tarty, made 
Minixtrv i.fr PB ty u ad ", 0t bar S* ,ned “B neutrality towards the Hidayatullah 

drr fl \ of 9 lfi rp B Lr inY eleMB f the Congressmen still in jail and the with¬ 
drawal ot the restraint orders on those alrendy free. 

80l men?fn O !hfrCur. Pr °. P °f d J° * set up.to make recommendations to Govern- 
On receipt oUbe reports of the vf-V 68 b ° th , C5tl6l "'£ * nd new, 25 were constituted, 
industrial commUteeB the ?“ nB J 8 a , nd ‘ n consultation with Provincial 

... to to ‘at "“Sst sari.'” 
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The Government of U. S. S. R- proposed to invite scholars from Indian Uni- 
versites to deliver a series of lectures at the leading Russian Universities on 
ancient Indian history and culture for the benefit of Soviet citizens. 

Pandit Jewaharlal Nehru, Pandit Govind Bnllabh Pant and Achnrya Narendra 
Deo were brought to the Baini Central Jail. 

31st. Mr. Jinraja Hedge tabled on adjournment motion for the Central Assembly to' 
discusB Government’s failure to prevent indiscriminate and excessive requisitioning 
of foodgrains under threat of prosecution, resulting in scarcity of food and 
enforced starvation for two days in a week in South Kanara district.” 

A proclamation under section 03 of the Government of India Act, 1935, was 
issued by Mr. R. G. Casey, Governor of Bengal, in a Calcutta Gazette Extra¬ 
ordinary, assuming the administration of the Province, 

The Governor of Bengal authorised the annual estimates of expenditure for 
1945-46 aud uIbo prorogued both Bouses of the Legislature. 

In the Orissa Budget estimates for 1945-46, a deficit of Kb. 8,68,000 was 
revealed. The total revenue was estimated at Rs. 2,94,33,000 and expenditure at 
lls. 3,03,01,000,—The year 1945-46 which was expected to open with an overall 
deficit of Rs.28.00U wbb likely to close with au overall surplus of Rs. 75,000. 

A Be gal PresB Note said: “The Government of Bengal have decided to exer¬ 
cise complete control over the distribution of cloth from Calcutta to the districts 
in the Province.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on the National Week observed: “I fee! that 
India was never nearer the goal of the triple expectation of achieving communal 
unity, full establishment of khaddar and ewaraj than now in spite of many 
blunders.” 

5 members and 5 advisers of the Government of India Mission, headed by Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Secretary of the Industries and Civil Supplies Department 
returned to Karachi after an eight week stay in the United Kingdom, where they 
discussed with His Majesty’s Government the extent to which war demands on 
India could be reduced or offset by help in other directions. 


April 1945 

The South African Indian Congress decided to send a delegation to San 
Francisco. 

Proposals for the formation of a National Government at the Centre 
and restoration of autonomy in all the provinces were made in a resolution 
of the Conciliation Committee. 

The Government of Bengal promulgated the Bengal Mustard Oil 
Control Order, 1945. 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Mr. Mannu Subedar’s resolu¬ 
tion asking for the early removal of Secs, 111 to 121 of the Government of 
India Act, 1935. 

The result of the Hydari Mission was that the relief obtained under 
the heads of steel, leather, timber, woollens, cement and cotton textiles in 
1945 was about Rs. 4 crores and in 1946 about 70 crores. 

The Council of State passed 6 official Bills which had been passed 
previously by the Assembly. The Bills were to amend the Factories Act, 
1913, the Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1941, the Indian Army Act, 
1911, the Indian Air Force Act, 1932. 

The Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim League considered 
numerous matters relating to the working of the League in the various 
provinces. 

The Kashmir Assembly passed the Jammu and Kashmir Children 

Bill. 


Mr. L, S. Amery moved in the House of Commons that the House 
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should approve the India Orders (Failure of constitutional machinery) 
relating to Madras, Bombay, the U. P., C. P. and Berar and Bihar. 

The Government of Madras decided to enhance the existing scale of 
dearness allowance to Government servants. 

Master Tara Singh, in the course of the Presidential address of the 
6th U P Sikh Conference, dealt with the position of the Sikh community 
in the’future constitution of India, especially with reference to the Sapru 
Committee Proposals and the duty of Sikhs to the country. 

1st. The South African Indian Congress decided to send a delegation to San 
Francisco to advise the Indian delegation on the colour question in South 

Africa, Dariieularly the Indian question. ..... ., . r 

Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in a Press statement m Madras said: I consider 
it mv duty to warn the public against the move of Government—to associate 
some non-official legislators as advisers at the San Francisco Conference. 

Proposals for the formation of a National Goverument at the Centre and the 
restoration of autonomy in all the provinces were made in a resolution of the 
Conciliation Committee, whioh Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru cabled to Lord Waveil 
in Loudon. 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors Conference 
resumed its sitting in Bombay. Mr. Kasturi Srinivasun presided. 

The immediate release of all Indian political prisoners—leaders as well as rank 
and file of the Congress—and the withdrawal of “lawless Ordinances” were 
demanded in a resolution passed at a meeting of a large number of Indian and 
, English students of the Oxford University. 

2nd. The Bengal Administration Inquiry Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Archibald Rowlands, signed its report. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement in New Delhi, in which he observed that 
the Sapru Conciliation Committee “were nothing but the hand maids of CongreeB 
and have played and are playing to the tune of Mr, Gandhi.” 

The Central Legislative Assembly passed Dr. Ambedkar’s Bill to provide for 
holidays with pay for factory workers. 

The talks between representatives of the South African Indian Congress and 
the Acting Prime Minister, Mr, Hofmeyr and the Ministers of Interior and 
Welfare ended at Capetown. 

3rd. Bengal Government promulgated the Bengal MuBtard Oil Control Order, 1945. 
The 9th annual session of the AU-iudia Kishao babba opened with tbs meeting 
of the Central Kisan Council. 

Mr. K. M. MunBhi in a statement from Madras, observed ‘inter alia': “Indian 
political progress cannot wait on Mr. Jinnah’B goodwill. Mr. Jinnah has a right 
to his own views. Bo have the overwhelming majority in the country, both 
Hiquub aod Muslims, who do not want the country to be divided* Apart from 
the political and religious creed of Akhand Binduethan, for which I stand, 

. ™r!S 18 5,° alUirnatlTe to e united India either nationally or in 1610811008117.” 

4th. The Government of India's short term wartime road transport policy as 
well as its larger post-war transport policy were explained in a abatement made 
io the Assembly by &e War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall. He was 
resubmitting before the House the demand of Rs. 32 lakhs which had been 

xf,rth^ir tion dunnB the debiie oa the E “ nwft y Bud ««* s™‘s 

The Assembly passed without a division, Mr. Mannii Subedar’s resolution asking 

y 5 em , 0 !*\ of B€CB ‘ 111 *° 121 oE “>0 Government of India Act. 1935. 
lhcBe sections relate to commercial safeguards. 

In consequence of the operation of sec. 65 of the Government of India Act in 
Bengal, by the proclamation made by H. E. Mr. R G Casey under L „f 

Sj Krt boel’ker of°th« r “ ‘ d “ i “ iatrB ^ n in k>» own hands, the Speaker and 
President nf b t P h« k R«ni.f h r> Ben ? al A8 ?® m bly and the President and the Deputy 
iromMaioh 31? 1945?* C ° an °‘ 1 * W °“ ld «*itM U> draw their salaries 

Mhiister PP Mr “‘‘cWchii? 9 Bri !, iBh WOnoen and sent to the Prime 

deadlock i7kdu 1 ’ i ^ Amery and Lord Waveil, said: "The political 

leaders assume \dded d >l£?fi^!I^|? 1 ihi“liI^rf , u! 1 H T" 7 ° l . i ? "? lion ‘ l 
East and the comiug conferee of Ban Francisco ““ develo P ment » Far 
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5th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Jeremy RaismaD, Finance Member, 
informed the House that there was no reduction or suspension of salt concessions 
granted under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, The question of the revision of tbe war 
allowance granted to Government servants was under tbe consideration of the 
Government. 

An interim scheme for the distribution of mill-made cloth in Bengal on a 
ration basis was outlined by Mr. W. S. 0. Tully, Director General of Consumer 
Goods, Civil Supplies Department. , 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Mr. M. A. Kazimi’s motion for 
reference to a select committee of his Bill seeking to insert a new clause after 
section 9!) of the Indian Penal Code. 

Sir Firoze Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
speaking at the Empire Conference in London, said : “We are here to represent 
India and not His Majesty’s Government and we are going to San Francisco 
also to represent India and not His Majesty’s Government." 

Aliama Mashriqi, the Khaksar leader, Bent a cable “nB a spokesman, speaking 
on behalf of 297 million Indians of all denominations” to Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Amery and Lord Wavell in London, stating that he was drafting a constitution 
acceptable to all parties in India. 

6th. The SBpru Committee cabled a resolution to Lord Wavell and Mr. Amery 
recommending that no recruitment of non-lndinn personnel to the I. C. S., the 
I. P., or similar services be made by tbe Secretary of State, "because recruitB of 
the required competence are available in this country and the recruitment of 
non-IndianB would prejudicially affect the working of India’s future 
constitution.’' 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, tbe President ruled out of order an 
adjournment motion attempted by Mnulvi Abdul Ghani to discuss the “wroug 
inlormation’’ given to tbe House by the Food Member on April 4, 1945 and the 
Food Member's refusal to verify his statement when its correctness was 
challenged. 

In the Council of State, the President ruled out of order two adjournment 
motions tabled by Mr. P. N. Sapru. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the prayer meeting in Bombay, said that the 
only way to achieve freedom was through the Constructive Programme. Some 
people, he added, talked of the parliamentary methods. He did not want to 
mentiou that name. He wanted to forget the parliamentary method. 

The result of the Hydari Mission, summarised in an official statement, was 
that the relief obtained under the heads steel, leather, timber, woollen, cement 
and cotton textiles in 1945 was about Rs. 4 crores and in 1946 about 70 crores. 

In the Central Assembly, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Fiuance Member, moved that 
the Bill to consolidate and ameud the law relating to banking companies be 
referred to a Select Committee- 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit declared in an address at Baltimore, that World 
War III might be brewing in the Pacific, unless a solution was found for the 
colonial question. 

7th. At a Press conference in Hyderabad (Dn), Mr. C. A. Rebello, Textile 
Commissioner, Nizam’s Government and British administered areas, said that 
though a certain degree of cloth and yarn shortage did exist it was not eo bad 
in Hyderabad as in other parts of the country because of the arrangements 
made by the State control authorities to distribute whatever was available as 
evenly as possible through the Dominions in accordance with the normal 
requirements in former times. 

8th. Mr. S. S. Mirjakar, Vice-President of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
and a member of the Textile Control Board at an informal meeting of Pressmen 
in Madras, urged the need of reconstituting the Textile Control Board providing 
for a larger share of representation to consumers and workers. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Member of the Congress Working Committee 
in a statement to the Press in Bombay said that the acceptance of Ministry in the 
Frontier Province did not mean any reversal of the Congress policy. 

The Conciliation Committee which met in New Delhi, under the presidency of Sir 
Tej Bahadur SBpru, concluded their final session and passed unanimously fifteen 
resolutions which together gave a picture of what they thought should form 
the broad basis of the future constitution of India. 

8 
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The Delhi Political Prisoners’ Relief Conference was held on Gandhi grounds 
(New Delhi). Mr. Sri Prakasa presided. 

The Rt. Hon. V. B. Srinivas Bastn in a statement in Madras, said . India s 
dignity, her war services and her future position in the East—all require that 
her people should choose their own Government at once and that that Government 
should choose its delegation whether at San Francisco or at future conferences." 

Sth. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Chair stated that the Governor General 
has disallowed Nawab Biddiqne . All Ehan’a adjournment motion to discuss 
"the gross and deliberate misrepresentation at the Empire Conference of India's 
present constitutional position by Sir Firoz Eban Noon, One of the representatives 
of the Government of India to the San Francisco Conference, in stating that, 
he and bis oolleague represented India, whereas the fact is that the people of 
Indie had no say whatsoever in their selection as delegate to the San Franciaco 
Conference.” The Governor General declared that this motion c mid not be 
moved without detriment to pnblic interest. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi in a statement in Madras, said : "The Sapru Committee’s 
recommendations present a highly workable solution of the Indian deadlock.’’ 

Protesting against the Sapru Committee’s proposals, Sir N. N. Sarcar, ex-Law 
Member, Government of India, Mr. N. C. Ohatterjee, Vice-President, All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, and 13 other Hindu leaders of Bengal in a joint statement 
said that they were opposed to the recommendation of tbe Committee for parity 
of representation as between Hindus and Muslims in tbe Central Executive, 
the Central Legislature and the constitution-making body. To reduces majority 
to $ minority was so preposterous, unjust and uudemocratic that time uead not 
be wasted over demonstrating its inequity. 

The Central Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Jeremy Raisman’s motion 
for reference to a Saleoi Committee of the Banking Bill. 

A joint meeting of the Sind League leaders and the Ministers held at 
Hyderabad (Sind) discussed the future policy and programme of the 
Hidayatnllah Ministry. 


10th. Dr. M. R. Jayakar and Sir Jagadish Prasad, members of the Sapru 
Committee, when they met Mahatma Gandhi in Bombay, communicated to him 
what were considered in political circles to be the reactions of Whitehall to the 
Sapra Committee’s recommendations. 

Eleven members of the Central Assembly and the Council of State issued a 

BCtnt ' UJ °‘ ln< *' a ’ B defence expenditure by leaders 

The Central legislative Assembly resumed the debate on Sir Jeremv 
Katsman s motion for reference to the Seleot Committee of the Banking BUI * 
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Delhi suggested that illicit petrol was more difficult to obtain and that Govern¬ 
ment's attempts to preveut leakages into the black market were producing some 
results. 

Allama Mnshriqui, the Khabsar leader, commenting on the Bapru report, 
said: “The question of Pakistan has been very badly handled and not even 
Mr. Qaudhi will agree with the Committee on that question. Pakistan is now 
too far advanced to be ignored or bypassed, and whatever its merits or dsmeritB, 
it has got to be dealt with in accordance with current sentiments.” 

The Central Assembly agreed by 49 voteB to 10 to Sir Edward Ben thill's 
Supplementary demands for Rs. H2 lakhs for running motor services to relieve 
congestion on railways. 

Mr. Amery, when asked by Mr. Sorensen, in the House of Commons, if the 
proposals made by representative Indians to Lord Wavell and the British 
Government were being sympathetically ^considered, replied that they were.— 

Mr. Amery added that no decision had been reached on the question of the 
releaBe of Congrees leaders, which, Mr. Sorenseh said, the concensus of Indian 
opiuion favoured. 

13th. “Jalianwall»h Bagh Day” was observed in Delhi by holding a mass meeting 
under the auspices of the Delhi CongreaB Organising Committee. 

9 members of the Central Legislature issued a statement on the Sapru 
Committee Report. 

14th. In the Council of State, Mr. Hoeaain Imam, leader of the Muslim League 
.Party, sought to move an adjournment motion to discuss the question of “the 
instructions issued by the Government of India to the Bengal Government for 
the purchase of cloth in Calcutta for export to China”. Mr. Hoseain Imam 
withdrew his motion after hearing Sir Akbar Hydari’s statement. 

15th. Mr. C, R. Srinivasan, presiding over the Tanjore District Delta Mirasdars' 
Conference, held at Mayavaram, expressed opposition to the Agricultural 
Income-tax Bill. 

Mr. Yusuff Sait, presenting the annual report of the working of the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, at its annual meeting in Madras, made a strong 
plea for the removal of control on the economic life of the people by increasing 
the local supply of goods and services. 

16th. Inaugurating the Madras District Fourth Circle Third Political Conference, 
Mr. Nagindas Master, ex-Mayor of Bombay, said that there was no justification 
whatever for the existence of a spirit of defeatism in the country and for the 
belief that the country had lost ground. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, inaugurating a branch of the Arya Snmajjin Chintadripet, 
paid a tribute to its founder Dayananda Saraswati, and urged the need for 
revitalising Hinduism as a modem force so that they could take their legitimate 
place in the forefront of modern nations. 

The Committee of Action of the All-India Muslim 'League concluded a three 
day session during which they considered numerous matters relating to the day- 
to-day working of the League Organisation in the various Provinces. 

The State (Kashmir) Assembly passed the Jammu and Kashmir children 
(Pledging of Labour) Bill. 

Mahatma Gandhi’B views on the caste system aB expressed in hie earlier 
writings were re-stated by him in the course of a reply to a Beriea of questions 
sent to him by a friend together with extracts taken out from the Mahatma’s 
own writings. 

17th. Bengal’s cloth supply position with particular reference to the per capita 
allotment for the province was discussed by Mr. Vellodi, Textile Commissioner, 
Government of India, with representatives of the various Chambers of Commerce 
and associations connected with the cloth snd yarn trade in Calcutta. 

A large number of Indian sweeimeat shops closed as a protest against the 
reduction in the sugar quota allotted to the manufacturing industry. 

Viscount Cranbourne. the Dominions Secretary disclosed in the House of 
Lords that at the talks between the Empire delegates principles suoh as that of 
no imprisonment without trial, were discussed. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, addressing a meeting in New Delhi, said that he 
was entirely for acceptance of office. He said: “I want Government with power 
and not a Government without auy real power". 

18th, The House of Lords formally approved the continuance in force of the 
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Proclamations made in 1939 under the Government of India Act, 1935. the 
Governors of the provinces of Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, and Bihar for continuance of their legal authority. 

Hth. Mr. Greenwood. Deputy Leader of the Labour Party, aeked Mr. Churchill in 
the Commons whether it would be possible to have a discussion on India at 
some proper time. Ho did not want it on the motions which were to be taken 
to Approve the con tinman c© io fore© of tho ProclBmAtioofi in Ado tinder lb© 
Government of India Act, 1935, and suggested that they should be taken formally. 

Mr. Churchill replied that if Mr. Greenwood was in a position to guarantee 
that the Indian proclamation order would be taken formally, Government would 
appreciate it. 

20th. Mr. Amery, moving that the House of Commons should approve the India 
(Failure of Constitutional Machinery) Orders relating to Madras, Bombay, the 
U. P., C. P., & Berar, and Bihar said that their purpose wae to extend 
the authority of the Commone for another year in regard to the system of 
direct rule in these provinces—a rule which came about in circumstances with 
which the House was familiar. 

Representations were made by the Natal Indian Congress for employment of 
Indian clerks in poet offices iu predominantly Indian areas and Indian artisans 
' in Government workB and housing schemes, particularly those intended for 
Indians. 

21st _ Increased dearness allowance to Central Government servants. Other than 
railway employees, was announced in New Delhi. 

. New distinctions for the 11th Sikh Regiment fighting in Italy were announced 
in a Press Note. 

Two meetings were held in Bombay to celebrate the seventh death anniversary 
of the poet and thinker, Dr. Iqbal. 

Dr. eyed Mahmud, presiding at the All-Frontier Political Conference ait 
Peshawar, said the British statesmen would make a great blunder if they did not 
settle the Indian problem to the satisfaction of Indians. 

22nd. A transition from the pie-war. policy of laissez faire industrialisation of 
futureTnduetriaf'poHcy? ‘ 6Ut6lI0eDt ^ bj ‘ he Government of India on their 

allowtn» T te n Go%«nlfnt d ^»n^ d6d * enhftDCe lh# • sUUn * Male ° f deamM 
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view^in Bombay, ?ieared 1 some e miflnnri lan , ni> 'f’ Government of India, in an inter¬ 
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This ought to be a?. Communique ou industrial policy. 


Bombay expressed the view that the Briti.h p Lo ™°“’ ln •“ interview iu 
completely ignored all news coming fro™ h f„£ one or tw0 exceptions, 

Jh* peepie in Great Britain were ?n f?^„i Dd i** bu * .ti»*t the vast majority of 
*° l J nd } a et the earliest opportunitv avoal granting complete independence 

that he had given no assurance to 'tha' o™, 1 ” an . lnterview at Peshawar said 
wae any such assurance asked for. ° Governor to support the war effort nor 

w° ** "ii^pende'nce^Day"* 8 A1, ‘ India Hindu Mahasabha derided to observe 
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the principles enunciated in the communique on the subject were discussed by 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants Chamber with Sir Ardeshir Dalai, 
Member for Planning & Development. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the Commons, said that the status of 
India at the San Francisco Conference was the same as that of the other 
United Nations taking part. 

27th. Mr. B. Mukherjee, Deputy Secretary, Supply and Transport Department, 
Government of Orissa, at a press conference at Cuttack, said that rationing of 
dhoties, earies and some finer qualities of cloth would be introduced in Orissa 
on the completion of preliminary arrangements, 

28th. The Government of Madras reviewed the scheme of dearness allowance to 
their servants and came to the conclusion that the rates sanctioned in April 1944 
needed enhancement. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, speaking at a tea party given in his honour by the All- 
India Muslim Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, said that Government proponed 
to establish shortly a machinery for the protection of industries started during 
war-time. 

Mr. Kavi Narayan Reddi, in the course of his presidential address at the 12th 
session of the Hyderabad State Andhra Conference, observed: “It is a pity that the 
political situation in our State iB far from satisfactory. Corruption has become 
rampant, richmen and landlords are evading their duty of contributing to the 
revenue of the State and thiB heavy tusk haB fallen on the shoulders of the 

poor ryot. Cloth shortage is on the increase, Yarn iB not available..Famine 

has begun its death dance in many parts of the State.” 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Viceroy’s Executive Council, addressing the 
annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce at Lahore, said : “It is 
under the sheltering wings of a United India that the communities can prosper 
and move forward to mould the future and Bccure the Four Freedoms which is 
the goal of all nations.” 

29th. Talk of Lord Waved threatening to resign over the failure of the British 
Government to revise their Indian policy was reported by the political correspon¬ 
dent of Reynold's News. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, in an interview at PeBbawar, said: “I am impressed by 
seeing the Frontier MusealmanB bo much wedded to our freedom movement.” 

Master Tara Singh, in the course of biB presidential address of the sixth U. P. 
Conference at Cawnpore, dealt with the position of the Sikh community in the 
future constitution of India, especially with reference to the Bapru Committee 
proposals and the duty of the Sikhs to the country. 

30th. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, Chairman of the Committee of Action, 
All-India Muslim Lesgue, 6aid at Lucknow: “The political deadlock which 
unfortunately exists today can only be overcome and resolved if the two most 
important political organisations in the country, namely, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, agree on the essentials of the future constitution and the 
interim arrangements.” 

Sir Badridas Goenka, President, Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, in the course of a statement on the Government of India’s future 
industrial policy, pointed out certain essential pre-requisites for the achievement 
of the objectives which were eet forth, 


May 1945 

The war ended in Europe, with the unconditional surrender of 
Germany. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, labour leader, made an appeal to the workers of 
India to unite solidly under the banner of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. 

Mr. Price suggested in the House of Commons, a bill for the reform 
of the land system in India, especially in Bengal along the lines of the 
recommendations oi the Floud Commission. 

Mr. R. Sorensen raised the question of epidemics in Bengal, in the 
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House of Commons, Mr. Amery replied: "The laMnc* of cholera in 
Bengal as a •whole has during the past year been _ 

6 The Governor General-in-Cotmcil appointed Mr. P. 0. Mathew, 1.0. S., 
as Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. , 

Sardar Lakhbir Singh, at the Frontier Akali Conference at Peshawar, 
said: "The entire Sikh community is with the Congress as far as the 
question of Independence of India and the welfare of the country is 

concerned^ Famine Enquiry Commission presided over by Sir John 

Woodhead observed inter alia : “A million and a half of the poor of Bengal 
fell victim to circumstances for which they themselves were not responsible 

.It has been reckoned that the amount of unusual profits made on 

buying and selling of rice during 1943 was Rs. 150 orores. 

The Secretary of State for India sent a Victory Day message to 
the Viceroy. 

The Report on the Administration of the Mysore State for the year 
ending June 30,1944 revealed an all-round progress. 

The Government of India prepared and forwarded to the Provincial 
Governments, a unified scheme of social security for industrial workers. 

Victory Day was celebrated in New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 
and in the other parts of India. 

The Earl of Scarborough waB appointed Under Secretary of State for 
India in Mr. Churchill’s “caretaker” Government. He replaced the Earl 
of Listowel- 


lit. Mr. N. M. Joahi, m. L, a. (Central) labour leader, addressing the May Day 
rally of workers held in Bombay, made an appeal to the workers of India to 
unite solidly under the banner of the AU-lndia Trade Union Congress which 
alone conld protect their rights and interests. 

The Government of India bad under consideration tha form that an Indian 
National War Memorial should take. 

Sir J. F. Srlvaelava, Food Member, Government of India, addreeeing the first 
meeting of the panel of scientists for mid to adviee the Food Department on 
food technology, e tree Bed the need lor a full Hedged food industry in India with 
its tropical and in eome parts, humid climate. 

A survey ot the advantages and shortcomings of the Indian Legislature in 
war time was given by Sir Frederick James, Member of the Legislative Assembly 
at a meeting of the Fast India Association in London. 

Wheu Mr. Price anggeeted in the House of Commons, that Mr. Amery should 
consider introducing into the Central Legislature a bill for the reform of the 
landsyetem in India, especially in Bengal, along the lines of the recommendations 
of the Floud Commission, Mr. Amery replied: “Legislation affecting the land 
tenure is, under tha Government of India Act, 1935, a matter for the provincial 
legislatures.” 


and. Sir Faxoz Khan Noon, Member of the Indian delegation to the Ban Francisco 
Conference, claiming that Mahatma Gandhi’B politics were 50 years out of data 
and that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would be an excellent successor to him, 
asserted thut Mahatma Gandhi would be doing a great service to the country if 
be retired id favour of a younger man^ J 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, in the course of a 
statement of tbe participation by foreign capital in Indian industrialisation, 
!?. ld: u. I,1 . d, \" 0Uld . to go without industrial development rather than 
nnt W n^lv Cr i^n«rrii« Ewt lQdl * Companies in this country, which would 
not only jeopardise her economic independence, but would also effectively 
prevent her from acquiring her political lieedomively 

3rd, In the House of Commons, Mr. K. Sorensen raised the nnpaiinn , 
in Bengal. He wanted to know its extent «ud n«ura with U «ticu^ e ?’? 8m, “ 
to cholera, how far Calcutta WaB affeoted and whatmeasnree were he!™ 
deal with it.— Mr. Amery replied : "The incidence of cholera in Bengal fa a whole 
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has during the past year been below normal, but I have seen recent reports of a 
cholera epidemic m Calcutta, and have asked the authorities for a report. 
Small-pox baB been not very greatly above normal and very much below the 
corresponding figure for last year. Malaria, which has been for some time 
above average, has recently been showing a downward trend.” 

Mr. Amery told Mr. Thomas Fraser that famine conditioDB did not obtain in 
Malabar and Northern Circars. 

Mr, Amery told Viscount Hinchingbrooke that none of the 200 members of 
the Central Legislature was serving terms of imprisonment. One member of 
the Council of State and three members of the Legislative Assembly were under 
detention. 


A deputation to the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery. to convey to him 
the terms of the resolution approved at the annual conference of the British Party 
was officially announced by the Party. 

4th. Mrs. Pandit, on behalf of the India League of America and the National Com¬ 
mittee for India's freedom, submitted to the San Francisco Conference a memo¬ 
randum calling for an immediate declaration of India’s independence. 

An offer to Sir Firoz Khan Noon that he would give his hearty co-operation if 
Sir Firoz would ask his Government, on pain of resignation, to release Pandit 
Nebru and his fellow prisoners, thus enabling Sir Firoz to fulfil his wish, was 
made by Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on the suggestion that he should retire 
in favour of Pandit Nehru, 

The Governor General in Council appointed Mr. P. C. Mathew, i. c. 8., as 
Agent of the Government of India in Ceyion, with effect from Apiil 9, 1945. 

Viscount Cranboume, British Dominions Secretary, when out-lining to the 
Press the Coiled Kingdom draft of the charter on territorial trusteeship for in¬ 
clusion in the United Nations’ Charter, made it clear that it was not intended to 
place India under trusteeship. / 

The Director General of U. N. R. R. A., Mr. Herbert Lehman, announced that 
the Government of India, with the approval of the Legislature, agreed to contri¬ 
bute more than Re. 8 crores to U. N. R. R. A. Notice of this was given to U. N, 
R. R. A. in Washington by Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai, Agent General for India. 

5tb. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Planning Member of tbe Government of India, explaining 
the object of his visit, in London, said : ,- I am here to consider various problems 
of future trade and business relations between India and Britain. I shall in¬ 
vestigate the possibilities of securing capital gouds from this country and examine 
the facilities here for training Indian students and technicians.'’ 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement that he 
would co-operate with Sir Firoz Khan Noon's wish that he should retire in favour 
of Pandit Nehru if Sir Firoz Khan BBked the Government of India to release 
Pandit Nehru, said: ‘‘If Mr. Gandhi thinks my suggestion for his retirement in 
favour of Pandit Nebru is good on meritB, I cannot understand a great man like 
Mr. Gandhi laying down conditions before he does a good deed.” 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress, in 
an interview in Bombay, expressed the view-point of labour on the Government Of 
India’s declaration regarding post-war industrial policy. 

Sardar Lakhbir Singh, President of the Receptioo Committee in his welcome 
address at the Frontier Akali Conference which opened at Peshawar, said: ‘The 
entire Sikh community is with the Congress as far as tbe question of independence 
of India and the welfare of the country is concerned.”. 

6th. Indian seamen aDd workers were present at May Day celebration at the Indian 
Workera' Centre in London, Mr. S. Quershi, Secretary of the Centre, said: ‘‘We 
rejoice at the victory of the Red Army, the army of liberation. We hope one day 
this gallant army will crush Imperialism as it crushed Fascism on the continent.” 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani, presiding over the open session of the Jamait 
ul-Ulema-i-Hind at Saharanpur, put forth a strong demand for the formation of 
a National Government at the Centre." 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, addressing the Scheduled Castes' Federation in Bombay, 
Buggeated a new approach to the communal problem and put forward a new 
solution which, he claimed, was better than Pakistan. 

7th. Germany surrendered unconditionally to the Allies. The war in Europe ended. 

The Bengal Famine Enquiry Commission, presided over by Sir John Wood- 
bead, in their report released for publication from New Delhi, observed: “It has 
been for us a Bad task to inquire into the course and causes of the Bengal famine, 
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w« h»va been haunted by a deep sense of tragedy. A million and a half of the 
. Rone-al fell victim to circumstances for which . they themselves were not 
responsible.^ Society, together with its organs, failed to protect its weaker rn ®" 1 ' 1 ® rB - 
indeed there was a moral and social breakdown, as well ob an administrative 

bl "It h’a’sbeen reckoned that the amount of unusual profits made on the buying 
and* selling of rice during 1943 was Rs. 150 croreB. Thus every death in the famine 
was balanced by roughly Rs. 1,000 excess profit.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Mahsbeleswar : "My only advice to you is to'go to 
your own neighbouring villages and serve the villagers there...I^arn Hindustani, 
either in the Devanagri or in Urdu Script and tench the same to them.... No 
speeches are required but there is the necessity for aetual service through work. 

8th A Press Note from the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi stated : “The Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery sent the following V-Day message to the Vice¬ 
roy : “After 5$ years bitter conflict, complete victory over our enemies in Europe 
has been achieved. At tbie great moment in history, I send to the prineee and 
people of Indie, profound and grateful thanks of H. M. for all that India has 
done in this long struggle. The valour and deeds of the Indian Army have been 
beyond all praise. ‘The Royal Indian Navy has taken its parts in this victory. 
Nor must we ever forget the work of the Indian merchant seamen who. through 
dangers, have toiled to maintain the traffic of the sea.” 


9th. The statement by M. Molotov, at a press conference, that a special organisation 
of the United Nations should expedite the realisation of principles of equality and 
self determination ol nations, raised interest among Congress Indians in San 
Francisco. 

The Report on the Administration of the Mysore State for the year ending June 
30, 1944, revealed an all-round progress. The position of the State’s finances waa 
very sound. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Information Member, in a radio talk from New Delhi, dwelt 
on India’s magnificent contributions in men and materials to the war effort of the 
United Nations and claimed that India deserved to be formally recognised as a 
free and equal partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, former Congress Premier of Orissa, in an interview, said 
that there was no intention on the part of the Congress to form a Ministry so long 
as th Indian political deadlock lasted. The case of the N. W. F. P.. he said, 
was different. 


10th. Mr. M. S. Aney, Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon, speaking at 
Poona, made an appeal to his countrymen to be alert to fight for the safeguards 
and interests of their brethren in Ceylon. 

11th. Tbe Government in an Order, made a consolidated statement On the educa¬ 
tional concessions to the children and dependents of Defence Services personnel. 

Swami Sahajenanda, President of the All-India Kishan Snbha. addressing the 
12th session of the Bihar Provincial Kishan t>abba at Patna, referred to what he 
described as the '‘Communist revolt” within the KiBhan Sabha Organisation, 

It was announced from New Delhi: "The Government of India are setting up 
a co-ordinated organisation to deal with the resettlement and re-employment in 
civil life of demobilised members of tbe defence services and discharged war 
workers.” 


22th. The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahaeabba’ at its meeting in 
Calcutta, adopted a resolution expressing satisfaction at tbe termination of the 
War in Europe, hut adding that until India waR declared independent, she could 
not wholeheartedly participate in the Victory celebration. 

The 35th annual session of the Madras Provincial Educational Conference re¬ 
assembled at Calicut, Dr. B. V. N. Nnidu presided. 

The Government of India prepared and forwarded to the Provincial 
Governments, a unified scheme of social security for industrial workers covering 
health, insurance, maternity benefit and employment injury. On receipt of replies 
from tbe Provincial Governments, the question of introducing a Bill in the Assem¬ 
bly to carry out the scheme would be considered. 

13lh. ‘The last chapter in the war will be written in the East and the women in 
India have a great part to play,” observed Mrs. Casey in a PreBS statement in 
which Bhe referred to the long and faithful service of Indian and British women 
workers in Bengal since the outbreak of war in Europe. 
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Tbe Working CommiUeB of the AU India Hindu Mahasabha demanded (in 
Calcutta) the immediate release of all political prlaouere^deteaufl and others. 
Dr. JSbyama Prasad Mookerjee presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to Mian Iftikharuddin, President 0 ! the Punjab 
Provincial Committee, aaid that so lone as the Congress wbb an unlawful organi¬ 
sation, there could be no Congress candidate for any by-election. 

The cloBe tics between India and Ceylon, cultural, industrial, economic and 
political, which subsisted in the past and which ‘‘cannot but become strengthened 
in the future" was emphasised by Indian Congressmen addressing the Ceylon 
Indian Congress on the concluding day of its annual eesBiou. The speakers also 
stressed that the salvation of both the countries lay in struggling together for 
freedom from foreign domination under which both were now suffering. 

After referring to Ceylon's cultural and spiritual heritage from India, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud said that India was determined to get its freedom at all costs. 


I4tb. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit declared at California that the new ties forged 
between America and India would help the solution not only of India’s problem, 
but the problem of colonial possessions every where. 

The Bengal Administrative Inquiry Committee, presided over by Sir Archibald 
Rowlands, remarked : "No one, least of all, those who have to operate it, would 
claim that the administrative machine in Bengal is adequate for the tasks which 
confront it, still less for the greater tasks that lie ahead."—The Committee, 
which reviewed the whole field of administrative machinery in Bengal, made a 
number of proposals for improving the existing system. 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai, in an interview in London, stated: "The possibility that 
British Capital will infiltrate into the floating and management of Indian 
industries cannot be ignored." 

Victory Day was celebrated in New Delhi, MadraB, Bombay, Calcutta and in 
the other parts of IndiB. 

Mr. M. N. Roy, addressing the session of the Central Political Council of the 
Radical Democratic Party in Delhi, declared : ‘‘No other organised force, including 
the established Government of this country, is more entitled than the Radical 
Democratic Party to celebrate this victory." 

15th. An appeal for a broad and just consideration of the Indian problem in 
Natal was made by Administrator D. E. Mitchell to the Provincial Council at 
Maritzburg. He said nothing should be done to jeopardise the solution of the 
problem which had national and international considerations. ... ., , 

A note of warning with regard to the probable repercussions which would be 
created in the employment market after the cessation of hostilities, was Bounded 
in the reports of the Appointments aDd information Board of the Calcutta 
University for the yeare 1042-44. 

16th. In the House CommonB, Mr. Amery received a d , e P. ut »‘ io p “ 

members of the Labour Party Executive Committee headed by‘Prof.JSarold 
Laski, Vice-chairman of the National Executive Commit ee.-ibe ^talun 
presented to Mr. Amery the resolution on India which wore adopted by 

th A nTldia^olkXeague ^n fhehnesof thoBe existiriRiQBome other lands was 

In . . P «A Worn U» 

declared • "On an equal level of importance with the political functions or tne 
world organi^u^will be its functions in the sphere of economic and social 

^ San Francisco Sir Edward Stettinus 

powers a convenient excuse to hold people in submission. 

17th. Sir William Barton, ^ ^ould b^reTncUift ^ 0 ™^^ 

Si k "Kb'Tn'Sl 1 iE-„ I- n.J ™ '»*■*« ~ 

"•sass.? 

Mr. V. KaUppi in lUtaW-w. 

9 
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British Government. If existing co ^ situation if true to its 

British Nation. British Labour can hel^U, { »™ «“* by releaae of untried 

own ideal of democracy, it takes steps conglruct ive amelioration of the 

political prisoners. Ihus alone is any 

«sra? <£■!£&.” A® .> ujidpow. s„ 

N. Gopalaswami IyeiiKarpteBided. Ambedkar Labour Member, Government 
In an open letter add«s ed to Dr. B K. AmOeaEar Dr< Ambedkar 

0 J India, *• Attitude towards the sweeper community ” 

° i C ifthffo“th ?e d por" of aie Select Committee on British expenditure in India, 
In the _ r v»,iAr the Committee stated that they were unable to examine 
L^jn’ India in any detail and had to content themselves with 
fhTbroaS survey of facts that were ascertainable from responsible departments 

in Britain. . . , 

19th Mr. H. S. L. Polak, Secretary of the India Overseas Association referred to 

ths Droblem of feeding India’s evergrowing population. . „ ■ 

A number of M. P.’a in an open letter on India written to the Prime 
Minister Mr. Churchill and the Secretary of State for India Mr. Amery, said: 
"Without a eatiefactory solution of the Indian problem, British moral influence 
is unlikely to prove effective in the security organisation. 


20th Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Labour Member, Government of India, explaining his 
plan for the solution of the communal problem at a social gathering in Bombay, 
said that there was no dispute about the future constitution of India except for 
the communal questioos. 

Pandit Kuozrn, who arrived in British Guiana on May, 10, was welcomed 
by the Indian community at the Town Hall, George Town, and accorded a civic 
reception at New Amsterdam. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, at Matberan, called upon the Muslims of India to make 
redoubled efforts to remove the educational backwardneas of the community 
so as to keep it abresst of other nations in the matter of educational progress. 


2lit. A Provisional Committee of Congress workers with Lola Onkar Nath as 
President and Mr. Ved Prakash Khanna as Secretary was formed in New Delhi, 
to carry on the constructive programme of the CODgress. The decision was taken 
at a meeting attended by about 150 Congressmen. 

The Labour Member of Parliament, Mr. Sorensen and other speakers challeng¬ 
ed the Labour Executive on the reason why the Labour deputation had to wait for 
five months be[ore the Secretary for India, Mr. Amery, would receive them 
Professor Harold Lasld made a fierce attack on Mr. Amery when he replied for 
the Executive. *'My Amery”, he said, “put them off for five months on the 
ground that he was condncting negotiations which he wanted to conclude before 
receiving the deputation.” 


Z^nd. Great economic development in India, which would not only raise the 
economic welfare of India's millions but also contribute substantially to world 
prosperity, was envisaged by Prof. P. J. Thomas, economic adviser to the Indian 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference. 

P Uy Tv C u Unci, ’i b ?. 19 votes to 1, turned down the plans for an 
granted fSng p^rmiT *" thB Mi " i8ter ° f the Interior httd alreftdy 

aBeli?«l V Rlhi k nV‘ n ‘u e ! nt ? rview with the United Press of America, 
nrooosed world’ tJnJlt.ofv* ^ re ^ cb * DB *etence that dependent peoples under the 
TnaS^o? tine^nde e h d P 8J,8te “ be given only a promise of self government 
America's ^”[«ditio«T urfifld tha ™ted States not to permit 

'■European imperialists’ demands."'^ Va8k pMBUge t0 be ternmhed” b ? conceding 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the scouts at the Hindustan Scouts Aviation 
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■ihe Andhra Chamber o( Commerce, communicating their view* to 
the Government ol Madras on the Agricultural Income Tax Bill, observed 
that the reasons and objects put forth by the Government to justify the 
imposition of the new tax were quite unconvincing. 1 

23rd. The Indian industrialists in Britain were entertained by the Secretary of 
State tor India, Mr. L. S. Amery. Those present included Mr. G. D. Birla 
Mr. J. R. D. Tata .Sir Sultan Cbinoy, Mr. A. D. Shroff, Mir Laik Ali, Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Barker and Mr. Ajay Singh. 

The statement that Mr. Amery bad declared that Pakistan as a solution to 
the Indian problem was wholly unacceptable to the British Government was 
made by Prof. Harold Laski addressing the conference of the Indian League at 
Blackpool. 

A message from the Secretary of State for India to Civil employees of the 
Government of India said: “I wish to express to all members of the civil 
administration in India the high appreciation of HSb Majesty’s Government of 
their devotion and continuous work over the last five and a half years during 
which war in Europe aB well as in the East has made its insistent call on every 
servant of the State in India. 

The Gwalior Rajya Hindu Sabha Conference opened at Gwalior. Delegates 
from all districts and neighbouring States attended. 


24th. The Under Secretary for India and Labour Peer, the Earl of Listowel, 
resigning from his poBt on the dissolution of the Coalition Government, expressed 
the conviction that the responsibility for India was the greatest of Britain’s 
Imperial responsibilities and that what the Labour Party had set out to do waa 
to band Over effective political power to India at the earliest possible moment. 

25th. Mr, M. A. Jinnah, declaring that the Labour Party’s policy regarding 
Palestine as explained by Dr. Hugh Dalton would be a breach of faith with the 
Mussalmans of India, called upon the Labour Party leader, Mr. C. R. Attlee, to 
clarify without delay the official Labour Party policy on the question. 

ZBlb. The Government of Madras published a blue book embodying their five year 
plan of post-war reconstruction and development. The schemes were estimated 
to cost Rb. I3GJ crorea on the aggregate of which Rs. 50 croreB would be met 
by the Central Government. 

The Earl of Scarborough was appointed Under Secretary of State for India in 
Mr. Churchill’a new Government. He replaced the Earl of Listowel, former Labour 
Under-Secretary of State for India. 


27th- Mr. Sbantikumar N. Morarjee, in a statement on the Industrial Mission to 
England, Baid : “We cannot ignore Ihe significance of the sponsoring interest 
of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in the visit of this 
industrial delegation and its far reaching effects on the national policy of this 
country’s future development of industries.’’ 

Khan Abdul Samad Khan, Baluchistan Congress leader, in a statement at 
Karachi, said : “The Mussalmans in this country loved freedom as much Many 
one and are quite prepared to pay the price for achieving it. Be added t The 
MuBsalmans in Sind should lead and support any Congress movement, but 
there is some flow in the Congress Organisation in Bind. The late Mr. Allah 
Bux, a confirmed Nationalist, had received opposition more from Congress than 
from the eo-cnlled Muslim communalists. It is up to the Congressmen in 
Sind to make their organisation broad-baBed so as to include Muslims. 

Criticisms made by the Oxford statistician, Prof. E. F. Schumacher, that the 
Bombay Plan, if adhered to, would produce the wildest inflation, brought forth 
a rejoinder from one of the authors of the plaD, Dr. John Matbai, who said 
that the planners fully realised the possibilities ol inflation latent in 
the proposals and contended that India muBt be prepared to a opt 
within reason whatever measures might be necessary to speed up economic 
development. 

28th. A pledge of the Labour Party’s faith in self-government for India was given 
by Mr"Clement Attlee, Leader of the Labour. Party Mt. AUlee a.d : We 
cannot give India a constitution, but we will assist India methi^i for 

titutionr I think the Grippe offer remains the most practical method for 
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Indians to decide their own destiny, but the Labour Party is open to consider 

* a u'h 0 B th GoTer r nme 8 nt 8 of Cochin pssaed orders on the main recommendations of the 
Industrial Development Committee which was presided overby Mr. filannu 
Subedar of Bombay. 

J9th. Mrs. Vijayalakebmi Pandit, speaking at San Francisco, said that there waa no 
hope that victory for the Labour Party in England would have MJ g«»‘ 
meaning for India. The Labour Party declarations, she said, were good, but 
offered only Dominion Status, which was valueless, with no integrity behind it. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting In Madras, put forth a 
call to the nation to consider afresh its political strategy in the light of the 
changed situation and not to miss the opportunity of seizing power when it 
presented itself. _ 

The Acting Premier of S. Africa, Mr. Hofmeyr. the Interior Minister, Mr. Clark¬ 
son, ths Welfare Minister, Mr. Lawrence and the Natal Administrator. Mr. D. L. 
Mitchell, met the High Commissioner for India and discussed the Housing 
Emergency Powers Bill at Capetown. 

In the House of Commous, Mr. Price aBked Mr. Amery, if any part of the 
draft constitution for India prepared by the Radical Democratic Party would 
be adapted to the constitution.—Mr. Amery replied “I have noted the 
proposals of the Radical Democratic Party. But it is for Indian opinion 
, to pronounce whether they are acceptable as a solution of the political problem.” 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai told an East India Association meeting in London : “India 
cannot allow economic eventa to wait upon politics and the economic planning 
of India must go on whether the Government enjoys full confidence of the 
people or not.” 

30th. Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan, in an interview in Calcutta, said : “Mr. M. A, 
Jinnah rejected the proposal made by Gandhiji in September last, because they 
were a mockery of Pakistan and did not concede Pakistan as Mr. Rajagopala¬ 
chari seems to mierepresent.” 

31st. The text of a Bill, designed to improve slums in Calcutta and the Other 
nrban areas in Bengal was published in an extraordinary issue of the Calcutta 
Gazette for general information. 

Mr. J. B. Priestly advocated an international guarantee of Indian sovereignty 
during a period in which Indiana alone must frame their own constitution. 


June 1945 

In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, in a statement on India, Btated inter alia : "’It is not the intention 
of H. M. G. to introduce any change contrary to the wishes of the major 
Indian communities. But they are willing to make possible some step 
forward during the interim period if the leaders of the principal Indian 
parties are prepared to agree to their suggestions.” 

H. E. the Viceroy in hie broadcast speech said : “I have been 
authorised by H. M, G. to place before Indian political leaders proposals 
designed to ease the present political situation and to advance India 
towards her goal of full self-government.” 

The Council of the Sind Provincial Muslim League passed a resolution 
urging the All-India Muslim League to revise its policy. 

Mr. Churchill issued a Declaration of Policy”, in which he observed : 

The prowess of the Indian Army mu3t not be over-looked in framing plans 
for granting India a fuller opportunity to achieve Dominion Status." 

At the 3rd session of the Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress 
Conference a resolution was passed protesting against the continued 
detention of the members of the Congress Working Committee and other 
political prisoners. 

-d i i Pa ? d i t ‘, Jawa ^ arlal Nehru, Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, Sardar 
Patel and Acharya Narendra Deo were released from Jail. 
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Ma 3 ter Tara Singh, Akali leader, advised a Sikh Diwan at Lahore to 
accept the Bntish Government’a offer through Lord Wavell 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, ex-President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
in an interview, re: the Viceroy’s proposals said; “The Congress dearly 
oeases to be the Indian National Congress if it accepts this Government 
offer and thus recognises itself as a representative body of a section of the 


Sardar Patel, speaking at Panchgani, remarked : “The Congress is 
not a sectional organisation. It represents Indians belonging to all creeds 
and races. 

Mahatma Gandhi released to the Press a letter which he wrote to 
Mr. Winston Churchill. 

The Congress Working Committee authorised the President and other 
Congressmen who were invited by the Viceroy, to attend the Leaders’ 
Conference at Simla. 

„ Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha under the 
Presidency of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee condemned the Wavell Plan. 

The Leaders' Conference opened at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla. All 
the invitees were present with the exception of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Leaders’ Conference at Simla discussed the scope, functions and 
responsibilities of the Viceroy's Executive Council. 

The Leaders' Conference was adjourned till July, 14. 


1,»t. A Government of India, Home Department press communique from New 
Delhi said: "Recruitment of candidates with approved “war service” to fill 
"war-reserved" vacancies in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police will 
shortly begin and will be carried out on the baeie of the pre-war ratios between 
British and Indian recruits.” 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, addressing a gathering in Madras, expressed his conviction 
that the lime was fast approaching when Muslim India would rise ss one man 
and compel its leader to come to terms with the Coogrese and to march together 
with the Congress to win freedom. 

The Budget session of the reconstituted Mysore Representative Assembly 
commenced at Bangalore. Pradhana^Shiromoni N. Madhava Rau, Dewan 
presided. 


2nd. The Government of Madras, on a careful consideration of the report of the 
Committee on the revision of the scales of pay of Government servants, decided 
that further consideration of the question should be deferred until after the war. 

The Bind Muslim League Assembly Party endorsed the resolution of the Sind 
League Working Committee seeking Congress co-operation in the sphere of the 
League's parliamentary programme in Sind and urged the Hidayatullah Ministry 
to implement the programme to be jointly prepared by the leadera of both the 
organisations for the common good of the masses in Sind. 

8rd. Dr. Syed Mahmud, addressing a meeting in Madras, refered to the •‘disruptive 
tendency” einoiiRet not only the younger but also the older generation of the 
people ol India and appealed to them to root out the caueee that kept such a 
tendency alive. . _ . c . 

Mr. M. A. Jinnab ieeued a statement to the Press on the situation in Syria 
and Lebanon. 

4th. The Mysore Representative Assembly passed all the four Bills taken up 
during the day, including the Mysore Income lax (Amendment) Bil 
The first All-Kerala Women’s Conference sponsored by the Kerala Des^a 
Mabila Samaj was held at Telllcherry Mrs. B. Ammu bwaminaihan presided. 
The conference was attended by about 150 delegates from all over Kerala and 

"'A staieSt issuTd on behalf of Mrs VijayalakBhnn P.ndH on Hie repo^oj 
the Bengal Famine Commission declared that JJj’. £L Austin 

immediately resign office as Secretary of State for India aB did Sir Anstm 
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En« K'e" ^VKr^2'i nd fomer Sheriff of Bombay, in aetatemenL 


behalf of the Shies to 


5th. 


M „o A* Laljea ou 

avoid criticism of Shia Imams by ® u “ n ' 9 ^ fte ic4Jg 0 f the Civil Liberties 

i. Mrs. Vijayalakshmt Pand't, B^bng u de^hj^ wou i d collapse like a 

Committee at Chicago, said ‘“f 1 .. “ f : agt i oe gn d eqaality for all peoples of 
honee of cards without a ‘ fo ^ dat ^ on “ 0 J"«hgion » Mrs. Pandit pointed oat 
the world, whatever their “avowed lmperialiBio in the world”. 

X t Q MT»rsi|4“‘“»sS; e 'S2SSS.5. 1 S£r.8S 

::: 2^:»^^taM.iron»nl N. Madhav. Rau, Dewan of Mysore, 

Council of the Siod Proviocial Muslim of*ih! 

MJ" d pJS-'to?"'the Cental 6 Parliamentary Board to the Provincial 

Muslim League Bent cables 


Parties from 

... w. rs m gyed President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League sent cables 
to Mr. Churchill and Mr. L. S. Amery, communicating £ 

of the Sind Mnslim League opposing granting of extension to Sir Hugh OW, 

G °Mr! D U a Amery, in a Bpeech at the London RoUry Clnb, after 
India’e war achievements, said: "It is in the setting ot these facts °j, Indl *. B ^” 
achievements, of the strides which she has made economically * nd .°* “• *“ 
greater strides that she is planning, that Indians naturally envisage their 
country’s present political position.” 

7th. Mr. G. M. Syed made the demand for sovereign powers for tho Provincial 
Muslim Leagues at Karachi. , , .. _ . 

Mr. A. Joshi, presiding over the 7th session of the Jaipur Praia Manual, 
said that all bodies and activities in the Indian States derived direct or indirect 
inspiration from the Indian National Congress. 

Mr. Amery told the House of Commons in reply to a question that there was 
no record of any Indian child having been born in mines in India. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, an adjournment motion to discuss 
the Government Order granting more powers to the village panchayats in the 
State was talked out. The Houee discussed the Budget. 

8lb. The freedom of India was one of the main measures advocsted in the British 
Communist Party election programme. 

The bin on the Congress orgsnisations in Aeaam was lifted by the Provincial 
Government. 

9lh. Mr. Ohurchill issued a “Declaration of Policy” to the electors, in which he 
stated inter alia: '*l'he prowess of the Indian Army must not be ovoilooked in 
framing plans for granting India a fuller opportunity to achieve Dominion 
Statue. We ebould remember those friends who stood by us in our hour of 
peril and should be over mindful of our obligations towards the minorities and 

Indian States...The arrangements made in the war for constant mutual consul* 

tation with the Dominions and India on all matters of joint interest most be 
perfected in peace”. 

1“ Ibe Myaore Representative Assembly general discussions on the Budget for 
1945.40 were continued, which reassembled under Ihe presidency of the Dewan. 

Khan Bahadur Mahmood Shariff, presiding over the 5th session of tho All- 
Mysore Btate Muslim League, held at Bangalore, said that the State MuBlim 
League had always held that it was not opposed to Responsible Government, 
10th. The Government of Indie and the Burma Government stationed in Delhi were 
miul! I'*°-°.“ 8 Bke p B ‘V^melodo-Burma trade. In this connection, a Com- 
Ri,rm e . C -^I! 1BtlDg .?loading businessmen in India having large interests in 
in K ThereindwMU » aDR00 “ to study the conditions prevail* 

The On«,nml^ lk ( t0 T Custodian of Properties in Burma, 
ing muMcipalUiee for tft-V!' 1116 ' 1 V igoro I! 8 P olic J of fostering «nd develop- 

the State ^onaidenhie rJ° W * reafi and panchayats for rural areas throughout 

undfittaktn ia tha Of local self-govern- 
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Gandhi said at Panchgani that though he oonld not enthuse over the 
Ailied Victory in Europe as a victory of truth over faleehood, he wanted to matl 
it clear that a victory tor the Axis would have been far worse. He ateo said that 
itwashis couviotion that if India could win Swaraj through truth and no'- 
violence, he would be able to bring deliverance to all the other oppressed 
nations. 

At the 3rd session of the Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress Conference 
in Calcutta, a resolution was passed protesting against “the continued detention of 
the members of the CongresB Working Committee, thousands of Congressmen pre- 
reform days prisoners and trade unionists in Bengal as well bb in other provinces" 

and demanding their immediate and unconditional release_Mr. Mrinal Kanti 

Bose, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress presided over the 
Conference. 

Mr. N. R. Sarfear, former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who 
with other industrialists visited a number of British industries, said at Birming¬ 
ham: “The Government of India must press the British Government for priority 
to be given to India's requirements of machinery and skilled technicians” 

11th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article enticed "Two Powers" wrote : “Ram Rajya can 
be religiously translated as Kingdom of God on Earth; politically translated, it ib 
perfect democracy in which inequalities based on possession and non-possession, 
colour, race or creed vanish. In it, land and State belong to the people, justice is 
prompt, perfect and cheap and therefore, there is freedom of worship and speech 
and of the Press—all this because of the reigu of eelf-imposed law and moral 
restraint'’ 

The 1st Andhra Trade Union Congress met at Rajahmundry, under the 
presidency of Mr. 0. V. K. Rao. In the course of his presidential address, Mr. 
Rao stated that all their demands could be fulfilled only when they obtained a 
National Government, to give food, cloth and shelter to their people. 

The second session of the Sri Mnlnm Assembly met at Trivandrum, Dewan Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar presided. The president made a comprehensive state¬ 
ment, in the course of which he dealt with the food situation in the State, con¬ 
trol of coneumers’ goods and the secretariat reform, among other matters. 

The Interim Report of the Judicial Commission of Inquiry into matter affecting 
the Indian population in Natal, recommended that the Onion Government should 
invite the Government of India to send to the Union a delegation composed sub¬ 
stantially of Indians to discuss with the Union Government and other bodies 
all matters affecting Indians in South Africa. 

A conference of the Southern Zone of the All-India States Muslim League was 
held at Bangalore UDder the presidentship of Maulvi Abdul Hasaan Syed Ali of 
Hyderabad. 

The 6th annual session of the All-Mysore State Muslim League was held at 
Bangalore under the presidentship of Khan Sahib Mahmood Sheriff; a resolution 
stated “that the ultimate goal of the people of Mysore shall be the establishment 

. of Responsible Government, under the aegis of H. H, the Maharaja." 

12th. In the Travancore Assembly, Sir C. P. RsmaBwami Aiyar, the Dewan President 
reminded the House that all the detenuB in the State bad been released and the 
Government bad issued a press communique stating that they did not feel any 
more the need for the detaining of any one. . , 

The Government of Cochin decided upon reducing the number of official neats 
in the Legislature from 12 to 10, thus increasing the non-official nominated seats 
from 8 to 10. . . .. , , 

The Mysore Representative Assembly passed several resolutions on the budget 
for the year 1945-46. , . . n 

The Government of Mysore passed orders reorganising the existing Boards of Uie 
Mysore Economio Conference and its Standing Committee and granting the Re¬ 
presentative Assembly and the Legislative Council the privilege of electing 15 and 
8 members respectively, to serve the Committees. 

13th. The activities of the Calcutta Vigilsnoe Association in fighting social evils were 
reviewed at ita annual meeting in Calcutta. Ihe Metropoluan preBided. 

Representative Emanuel Culler of New York urged that the United States should 
do everything possible to unblock Indian Sterling b«l«nces in aspeech before 
the Houee of Representatives which was considering the Bretton Woods conference 
proceedings. 
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Secretary of State for India, 


14 Ul In the Hones of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
made a statement on India. He stated inter alia : ‘During the recent visit of 
Kord Waved to this country, H. M. G. reviewed with him a number of ptobleme 
and discussed particularly the present political situation in the country.— 
‘•While H M G. are at all times most anxious to do their utmost to assist 
Indians in the working out of a new constitutional settlement, it would be a 
contradiction in terms to speak of the imposition by this country of self-governing 
institntioaB upon an unwilling India. Such a thing is not possible, nor could we 
accept the responsibility for enforcing such institutions at the very time when we 
were by its purpose, withdrawing from all control of British Indian affairs— 
“It is not the intention ol H. M. G. to introduce any change contrary to the 
wishes of the major Indian communities. But they are willing to make possible 
some steps forward during the interim period if the leaders of the principal Indian 
parties are prepared to agree to their suggestions and to co-operate in the success¬ 
ful conclusion of the war against Japan as well as in the reconstruction in India, 
which must follow the final victory.” 

H. E. the Viceroy in his broadcast said : "I have been authorised by H. M. G. 
to place before Indian political leaders proposals designed to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India towards her goal of full self-government. 
These proposals are, at the present moment, being explained to Parliament by the 
Secretary of State for India. My intention in this broadcast is to explain to you 
the proposals, the ideas underlying them and the method by which I hope to put 
them into effect. 1 ' 

An invitation to Party Leaders to confer with him on proposals to ease the 
political situation in India and to help her to advance towards the goal of self- 
government was one of the principal features of H. E. the Viceroy’s broadcast, 

Mr. C. R. Attlee, leader of the Opposition, speaking after Mr. Amery in the 
House of Commons debate on India, asked his friends in India to “Beize this 
opportunity,” 

ISth. Pandit Jawshsrlal Nehru, Sardar Patel. Acharya Narendra Deo and the Con- 
greaB Prendent, Maultna Abul Kalam Azad were released from jail. 

Master Tara Singh, Akali leader, when he addressed a Sikh Diwatt at Lahore. 
Wavell* PlB * t0 aCC6Pt the Briti#h Govern meat’s new offer through Lord 

th ® K .'u R, - in , h ‘? ®P ee ' th Proroguing Parliament, said: “My 
ofTndZ'*!? Goveruor-GenenilI o? India to inviw participation 
that thta * B nT ,n ^Government of British India. I earnestly hope 

that this invitation will be accepted, so that the immediate taeke of waging war 
againBt Japan and post-war developments in India may be undertaken with the 
lull co-operation of all sections of Indian public opinion ” 

d«dlock m saidtha U the n A 1 nt« m w 0 2-‘ he X iceroy, *P , »" to. oal™ ‘bo Ind.an 

IViUiam 8 Covea.iH . the „w° UM °f Common8 on th « White Paper on India, Mr. 

facing as she doesVasiatuTAmrica ‘cannoU^morea*d°h b8< K UB6 h 

less she maintains the goodwill j ve mor . e Bn d have her being un- 

•» ~»b.„ oi 

"t Edinburgh, .aid tb.t he 

In the Trav»nwrrA^eUirMf e l U TCmhi W ^ d the ^hite Paper. , 
mide a statement regarding the adion'i-nm^» ™ »•’ D,r€ ®. t °r of Publto Instruction, 
scarcity of text-books. 8 journment motion which sought to discuss the 

course of an interv^w’o? the 6 'vIceroy’s^roDMa^' 8 ^‘ nd .Vqn, Ma n ft9abhB> in tho 
ceasea to be the Indian National rnn£r«J= r °P^ a ^ Bal< ^ The Congress clearly 
thus recognises itself as a reprelentatfvT hndv *?° epl8 thl -* Government offer and 
letting the League, the Depressed V 8ect,0n of the Hindna by 

communities.” p eB8ei1 Glasses to be represented as different 

^ he “ e P‘ »tt»ok on the Viceroy’s ^roposaU H j ndu Mahaaabha, made a 

Mahssabha even from consultation^nd a ? ai , nB ‘ the wolusion of 

■ ^”XT.«uE' tS** »*'•“'• 

1 01 to M.. Ko..» jMs., 


as a 


in a 
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Association will lolly support 


statement issued in Calcutta, said: “The European 
the Wavell Flan.’’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, in a telegram to the 
Viceroy accepting his invitation to the Simla Conference, said; “I reciprocate vour 
appeal for co-operation and goodwill and hope that the Muslim League will make 
its contribution to any just and reasonable interim provincial settlement." 

I 6 th. The Government of Madras, reviewing the food situation in the Province 
during the fortnight ending 31st May, 1945. stated that the situation continue 
to be satisfactory. 

An exchange Of telegrams took place between His Excellency and Mahatma 
Gandhi on the former a broadcast on the British offer to solve the Indian deadlock 
Gn Mahatma Gandhi e suggestion the teligrame were released to the Press by the 
Viceroy. * 

Britain’s latest offer to India was welcomed by all sections of the British Press 
There was uuanimous hope that Indian leaders would respond to the gesture. 


17lh. Mahatma Gandhi sent to the Viceroy a long letter seeking clarification of 
certain points and pressing definite views on the use of the expression ‘'Caste 
Hindus” in the Viceregal broadcast. 

Sardar Patel, speaking at Panchgani, “not ae a member of the Working Com¬ 
mittee but as a Congressman’ 1 , said: ''The Cougress is not a sectional organisation. 
It represents Indiana belonging to all creeds and races. It can be and haa been 
represented by Muslim, Hiudu, Christian sod Parsi Presidents, I hope that no 
nationalist will be a party to any arrangement which haB as its basis a religions 

division.” 

\ 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi released to the press a letter which he wrote to the British 
Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, from Panchgani on 17th. July, 1944. He 
wrote : “You are reported to have a desire to crush the simple “Naked Fakir”, as you 
are ssid to have described me. 1 have been long trying to be a fakir and that 
naked a more diffioult task. I, therefore, regard the expression as a compliment, 
though unintended. I approach you then ae such and ask you to trust and use 
me for the sake of your people and mine, and through them, those of the 
World". 

The Congress President, Manlana Abul Kalara Azad, received a letter from the 
Bengal Governor conveying to him the Viceroy’s invitation to attend the Leaders' 
Conference at Simla on June 25. 

A further exchange of views on Lord Wavell's proposals for an interim 
Government at the Centre and the proposed Leaders' Conference at Simla on June 
25 took place between the Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said at Naini Tal; “Unless the whole political, 
economic and administrative systems were overhauled, with honest good men 
at the top holding the reins of Government, the evilB would not be remedied. 
The good men were either in jail or sitting at home because they could not 
'toe the line.' . . ....... 

At a meeting of the Hindu Mabasabha in Calcutta, a resolution characterising 
the plan as anti.national and anti-Hindu and demanding its immediate with¬ 
drawal was passed. Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mookerjee presided. 


19th. Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit declared at a Press Conference at San Francisco 
that the British Government's proposals to end the political deadlock in India 
were very closely oonnected with the British eleotion campaign. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, chairman of the Labour Party Election Committee, at a 
conference with foreign journalists, said that at the moment the British parties 
were in agreement on poiioy in regard to India. He eaid: We agree on the 
Grippe plan and we agree on the Wavell plan. The next move is up to the 

Indians. I cannot answer for them.” . .. , . . . .. 

The Government of Bengal decided to increase the rate of the taxoethe 
bhIq of goods imposed, under the Beogal Finance (Sales Tex) Act, 1941 from 
half anna in the rupee to three quarters of anna in the rupee. 

The Mysore Government announced the appointment of three non-official 
Ministers for the second term under the Mysore Government Act of 1940. 

The Viceroy reissued to the Press two further telegrams «chanK ed between 
himself and Mahatma Gandhi on the Leaders Conference *t Simla. 

To implement thp fegommendatione of the Rowlands Committee in regard to 

10 
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24t nith M tl 1 e , Vicefo b y Ul at K SiS. AZftd W * 101 lha Viceroy’e House {or hie interview 

Viceroy 11118 G#ndhi * crived at tha Vicere g« l Lodge for his interview with the 

Pandit JawBhnrlal Nehru, addressing a Presa conference at Bombay, referred 
to Indian Communists, and Baid: I have every sympathy for Russia and the 
great advance Russia has made, but from many pointa of view, I do not think 
the nation s policy can be bound up with Russian foreign policy. The general 
question is whether their policy has been injurious to the cause of India." 

The Punjab Oivil Liberties Union passed resolutions at Lahore demanding 
wholesale release of Congress leaders and workers and urging the legalisation of 
Congresa organisations throughout the country. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha met at Poona 
under the presidentship of Dr. Shysma Prasad Mookerjee to consider the Wavell 
Plan “as a deliberate device on the part of the British Government to perpetuate 
British rule over India, to camouflage the iseue of India’s independence, to break 
the solidarity of the Indian Nation, to reduce the Hindus who constitute about 
75% of India's population to a minority by the introduction of parity between 
Caste Hindus and Muslims, and disparity between Muslims and the Scheduled 
Castes and to divide the politically minded Hindu Community into separate 
entities as Caste Hindus and Scheduled Castes." 

Lord Wavell'a preliminary discussions with leaders begaa at Simla. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi separately saw His 
Excellency. 

Sir R. M. Desbmukh, the Indian High Commissioner, in South Africa, making 
hia first public speeoh at Durban, told the gathering at a reception in hia 
honour given by the Natal Indian OongresB that the interim report of the Natal 
Judicial Commiaaion has shown how a re-definition of Indian status in South 
Africa could be achieved. 

25tb. The Leaders’ Conference opened at the Viceregal Lodge at 11-30 ajn. at 
Simla. All the invitees were present except Mahatma Gandhi, 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of the Congress, addressing a Press 
Conference on the Wavell proposals at Lucknow, said if the coalition at the 
Centre was to be based on Hindu Muslim parity then elements other than the 
Muslim League and the Congress should also have been invited. To say that 
the Congress only represented Caste Hindus would not be correct. It waa the 
only national body representing all interests. 

The Government of India sanctioned a grant of Rb. 1,82,200 towards recurring 
end non-recurring expenditure involved in the fisheries development schemes in 
the Travancore State for the years 1915-48. 

After a brief address from the Viceroy appealing to those assembled to rise 
above sectional interests, the leaders expressed their view points on certain 
general aspects of the Wavell Plan. 

26th. The Leaders’ Conference at Simla took up for discussion one of the items on 
the agenda, namely, the scope, functions and responsibilities of the Viceroy’s 
Executive to be constituted on tbe basiB of H. M. G.’s proposals, . 

The Indian Delegation to the United Nations Conference (at 8an Francisco), 
after outlining the aland it had taken on all disputed pointa in drafting tha 
World Charter, declared in a formal statement that although some of its views 
had been disregarded and while it was conscious that its view pointa had not 
been accepted on all matters and the charter waa not as perfect as it would 
like it to be “the Indian Delegation ia nevertheless convinced that the 
Charter proposed ia a heroio attempt by the nations assembled to create an 
international organisation for the welfare of mankind." 

21th. It was officially announced that after a one-hour session, the Leaders’ 
Conference, at Viceregal Lodge, Simla adjourned till 11 a.m. June 29th to enable 

the delegatee to continue their private discussions. _ 

Mr. L, 8. Amery, speaking at Birmingham said: I hope it will now bs 
possible with the help of the Indian Leaders, to set India well forward on the 

P Mr^Afr^Shwff^Director of Tatas, Bombay, declared that India did not need 
any Immediate assistance in the way of foreign capital. M .. i( i. 

In a message received by Mr. Fenner Brockway in London, Mans maji ■ • 

“The campaign for Indian freedom and for the freedom of the Asiatic, the gro 
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and other exploited races of the world is one, and the victory In the west and 
the impending victory in the East ere empty without the central fact ot Indies 
freedom. I can hope only for victory in the British general election for that 
party which works Bineerely and wholly for that end." . 

A resolution urging the immediate release of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
opining that there was "no justification for his arrest" was adopted at a public 
meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of the CongreBB, Hindu Mahasabha 
and several other organisations of Bengal. 

28th. The deliberations of the Simla Conference reached a stage of impasse between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, observed: 
"Individually, I do take responsibility for all that happened in the country 
during the August disturbances. I do not want to shake off this responsibility 
and stand aside. But to Bay that the Congress organised any movement ia 
fantastic and absolutely wrong. Whatever happened after the arrest of the 
leaders was spontaneous.” 

The Communist candidate at Bparkbrook, Mr. R. P. Dutt's rejoinder to the 
Conservative leaflet dealing with the Communist allegations regarding Mr. I* 8. 
Amery's personal responsibility for the Bengal Famine brought forth a reply 
from Mr. Amery. 


28th. The Leaders’ Conference met at 11 a.m. and adjourned at 12-15 p.m., it waa 
officially announced "to enable the delegates to carry on further consultations". 
The conference was expected to re-asBemble on July 14, in Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Simla, Baid that it was his "hop* and 
prayer" that there would be a happy outcome oi the Simla Conference in an 
effort to form an interim nationally based Government. 



Chronology of the European War 

September 1939—May 1945 


September (1939) 

I — Germany invadcB Poland. 

3 —Britain and France declare war against 
Germany. Athenia sunk i.orth-weat 
of Ire-land. 

27—Warsaw falls. 

October 

II — Empire Air Training scheme 
announced. Barter agreement—timber 
for tin and rubber—concluded with 
U.S.S.R. 

12— Chamberlain rejects Eitler’e peace 
proposals. 

November 

17 —Allied Supreme Council adopts planB 
for pooling economic resources. 

December 

13— Battle of the River Plate. 

17—Following tbe River Plate battle, 
German pocket battleship the Admi¬ 
ral Qraf Bpee scuttled. 

First contingent of Canadian troopB 
lands in Britain. 

27—Indian troops land in France. 

1940 

February 

12 —First contingent of Anzace reaches 
Suez. 


10— Germany Invades Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg ; British end French 
troops enter Belgium ; Germans cross 
the Mass at Arnheim; Briiiah troops 
land in Iceland; Churchill becomes 
Prime Minister. 

11— British War Cabinet formed. 

18—Dutch Government move "elsewhere". 

14—Local Defence Volunteers in U. K. 
proposed ; bombing of Rotterdam (of 
tbe 60,000 civilian casualties, 30,(00 
were killed); Holland capitulates; 
Queen Wilbelmina arrives in London. 

16—Germans break across the Meuse. 
B.E.F. withdrawn west of Brussels. 

24—Germans advance to the Channel 

ports. 

28—Narvik falls. 

Belgian army capitulates. 

May 28-Jnne 8 

—Dunkirk evacuation ; 244,586 British and 
112,646 French and Belgian troopB 
evacuated. 222 British naval vessels 
and 636 other British craft engaged in 
the operation. 

British material lost—700 tanks, 2.400 
guns and 60,000 vehicles of all kinds. 
British casualties total 13,000 killed 
and 40,000 P.O.W. 

June 


March 

18— Hitler-Mussolini meeting at the 
Brenner Pbbb. 

20—Daladier resigns. 

28—Supreme War Council decision not 
to conclude peace or armistice except 
by mutual consent. 

April 

fi—Germans Invade Denmark; Copen¬ 
hagen occupied. 

Germans invade Norway, 

19— First Battle of Narvik, German 
advance from Oslo. 

18—Second Battle of Narvik; seven enemy 
destroyers sunk. 

16—British landing near Narvik. 

16—British landing in Faroe Island*. 
18-18—British troops land at Namsoa. 
18-19—British troops land at AndaUnea. 

20— Announcement of French lauding in 

Norway. 

23-26—British fail to reach Trondheim. 


8—Parts bombed. 

6—Battle of France, Germane forced the 
Somme and Aisne-Oise crossings. 
Cripps appointed Ambassador to 
Russia. 

II—French retire across the Marne. 

Italy at war with Britain and France. 

13— Paris declared an open town, 

14 — Germane enter Paris. 

16—British offer of Anglo-French Union 
rejected by French Government, 
Raynaud resigns. 

Petain forms new government 

^—Evacuation of B.E.F. from France 
completed; de Gaulle’s broadcast 
appeal to the French to continue the 
fight. 

18 —Bitler-Mussolini meeting at Munich. 

25 —Hostilities in France end. 

German armistice accepted. 

26_Announcement of de Gaulle’s plana 

to continue fight. 

28 _Viceroy promulgates new Ordinance 

to conscript skilled Indian labour. 


May 

2— Allied forces embark at NamsOB 
(announced on May 8) 

3— Polish landing in Norway announced. 


4—KsbbbIb and Galabat occupied by 
Italians. French warships in British 
porta taken over. 
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6 —Petain'g Government break off diplo¬ 
matic relations with Erilain. 

16—Moyaie attacked by Italians; with¬ 
drawal of British garrison. 

August 

2 —Beaverbrook joins War Cabinet. 

4—Somaliland invaded. 

August 8 —October 81 

The Battle of Britain—2,376 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed in daylight by 
fighters of the R.A.F. and anti-air¬ 
craft fire. The R.A.F. lost 733 aircraft, 
a ratio of 3-1; 975 pilots were killed. 
During the period August-September 
1940 there were five separate occasions 
when the R.A.F. shot down over a 
hundred enemy aircraft daily. Enemy 
aircraft shot down on August 16 
numbered 161; on September 16 the 
number was 185. 

16—British evacuate British Somaliland. 

September 

8 — Anglo-American agreement; Sea and 
Air Bases iu Newfoundland and 
Bermuda to be leased free to America. 
Baees in Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad 
Antigua and British Guiana leased in 
exchange for the transfer of 60 des¬ 
troyers to the United Kingdom. 

9— First U.S. destroyers taken over. 

14—Indian troops arrive in Egyptian 
territory. 


11 —Lease-Lend Bill signed by President 
Roosevelt. 

28—Battle of Cape Matapan. 

30—H. M, the King sends message to the 
Viceroy, congratulating India on the 
part played by her armed forceB in 
the capture of Keren, 

April 

2— British withdraw from Merza Brega. 

3— Announcement of R.l.N.’s notable 
part in aesiBting land operations in 
Eritrea. 

British evacuate Benghazi. 

Hostile coup d’ etat engineered by 
Rashid Ali in Iraq. 

6 —Addis Ababa occupied; Germans 
invade Greece and Yugoslavia; Brilish 
and Imperial Forces in Greece. 

13—Siege of Tobruk begins. Germans 
capture Bardia. 

17—An Indiau brigade landed to protect 
the oil supply line in Iraq. 

19—British, Indian end other Imperial 
forces arrive in Basrah. 

April 2 —June 15 

—German counter-offensive in North 
Africa. 

April 25—May 2 

—Evacuation of Imperial Forces from 
Greece. 

27— Germans occupy Athens. 

28— Germans capture Solium. 


October 

25— Eastern Group Conference inaugura¬ 
ted by the Viceroy in New Delhi. 

28 —Italians invade Greece. 

November 

11 - 12 —Fleet Air Arm attack Italian naval 
units in Taranto harbour. 

23—Bevin outlines new scheme for Indian 
workers and seamen. 

December 

9—Wavail's Cyrenaica offensive begins. 
11 -- 4 th Indian Division smash Italian 
fortresses and capture Sidi Barrani. 

1941 

January 

18—CasBala re-occupied. 

22 —Tobruk captured. 

February 

1 — Agordat captured. 

2— El Agheila reached. 

6—Benghazi oaptured. ’ 

1 - T 2 l“ Bi8ge Keren, Keren captured by 
Indian troops on February 27. 

16—Kismayo captured. 

26— Mogadishu captured. 

March 


4—First .Lofoten raid; fish-oil faotory 
and ihipB destroyed. 


May 

5—Haile Selassie enters Addis Ababa. 

10 —Rudolf Hess lands in Scotland. 

19— Duke of Aosta capitulates at Amba 
Alagi. 

20 — Germans invade Crete. 

27— Bismarck sunk. 

31—British troops enter Bagdad; end of 
rebellion; reinstatement of Emir Abdul 
Hah. 

June 

1 —British forces withdrawn, from Crete. 
Evacuation of British and Imperial 
Expeditionary Forces (17,000 troops 
reach Egypt). , 

8 —Fifth Infantry Brigade of Fourth 
Indian Division strikes towards 
Damasous. _ 

22—Germany invades Russia. 

80—Lwow captured. 

July 

1 —Riga captured. 

14—Allied forces occupy Syria. 


14—Atlantic Charter meeting between 
Churchill and Roosevelt. 

Russians announce evacuation of Smo- 

iGQBK* . 
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18 — Germans capture Kingisepp. Lenin¬ 
grad threatened. 

September 

9—Persian Government signs treaty of 
alliance with Britain and U.S.S.R. 

19 — British foroes reach Teheran. 

Germane occupy Kiev. 

October 

October 6—December 6—Battle for Moscow. 
18 —Odessa falls. 

20— Limit of the German advance was 
between 25 to 30 miles north, west 
and south of Moscow. 

November 

1— Sevastopol threatened. 

7—Decision to arm U.S. mercbantships 
and to permit them to enter combat 
rones. 

18—U.S. Neutrality Act revised. 

16— Germans capture Kerch. 

22—Germans enter Rostov. 

27— British relieve Tobruk. 

28— Russians recapture Rostov. 

December 

7— Japan launches air attacks on U.S. 
naval, military and air bases at Pearl 
Harbour. Other air attacks on Manila, 
Shanghai, Malaya, Thailand, and Hong 
Kong. 

8— Britain and the Dominions declare 
war on Japan. 

U.S.A. declare war on Japan. 

China declares war on Italy, Germany 
and Japan. 

Japanese attack <on Bong Kong; 
Japanese troops land in Thailand, near 
Malayan frontier. 

10—H.M.B. Prince of Wales and H.M.S. 

Bepulse sunk by Japan. 

H—Italy and Germany declare war on 
the United States. 

U.S. Congress declares war against 
Germany and Italy. 

17— British capture Benghazi. 

22— Japanese launch major attack on the 
Philipinea. 

23— Firat meeting of Anglo U.S. War 
Council in Washington. 

24— More Japanese landings in Luzon ; 
Manila raided. 

Indian troopa in Libya occupy Barce. 

25— Surrender of Hong Kong (forces 
engaged : 4,000 British, 3,000 Indian, 
2,000 Canadian and a local voluntary 
force of 6,000). 

26— Second Lofoten raid. Manila declared 
open city. Churchill in Washington, 
addresses Congress. 

1942 

January 

2— Manila and Cavit fall. 
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3—Twenty-six nations, including Britain, 
U 'j t j Russia, China, the Netherlands 
and India sign joint declaration against 
Axis Powers. 


” Rommel withdraws to Ei Agheila. 

23—Jap air raid on Rangoon. 

^-Churchil announces <i) Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee to be set up 
in Washington (ii) Pacific War Council 
to be set up in London; (iii) U.S. land 
and air forces to join British forces iu 
United Kingdom. Dominions to be 
represented iu War Cabin t. 

23—27—Japanese landing in New Guinea 
at Lae; Japanese landing in Solomon 
Islands. 

28—Russian cross Upper Donetz into the 
Ukraine. 

30— British withdraw to the Island of 
Singapore. 

31— Japanese capture Moulmein. 


February 

9—Marshal ChiaDg Kai-shek visits Delhi. 

12—According to New Delhi announce¬ 
ment India invited to be represented 
on War Cabinet and on Pacific War 
Council. 

15—Singapore falls. 

17—British and Indian airmen active over 
enemy positions in Burma. 

March 


7-9—Rangoon evacuated and extrication 
of British forces from Pegu. 

23—Japanese Occupy Andaman Islands. 

27 - 28 —St. Naznir raided. Principal battle¬ 
ship dock destroyed. 

April 

6—Japanese bomb India for the first 
time , attacks on Coconada and Viza- 
gnpatam in Madras Presidency. 
Japanese landings on Bougainville. 

16 —H. M. the King awatda George Cross 
to Malta. 

18—American Technical Mission arrives 
in Delhi. 

29—Laahio falls. Evacuation of Mandalay, 
British retreat to India. Four-fiftbs 
evacuated to India. 


May 

4-7—British landing in Madagascar. 

Diego Suarez captured. 

4 8—Coral Sea Battle. 

Japanese fleet withdraws after heavy 
losses. 

6 —Corregidor garrison surrenders. 

18 —First British forces retreating from 
Burma reach Indian frontier. 

26—Twenty-year Anglo-Soviet Treaty 
Bigned in London, providing for full 
collaboration during and after the war. 
30-31—R.A.F. raid Cologne with 1,130 
bombers, 
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jane 

1 - 2 —R.A.F. raid Essen with 1,036 
bombers. 

10 — German summer offensive opens in 

Russia. , _. , 

Wat Resources Committee of Viceroy s 
Council announced. 

11 — Duke of Gloucester arrives in India 
on an inspection tour of the forces. 

21 —Germans capture Tobruk. 

Inly 

1— Germans reach El Atamein. Germane 
recapture Sevastopol after a seveu- 
tnonth siege. 

2 — Viceroy’s Council enlarged. First 
Indian Defence Member appointed. 
Indian representatives on War Cabinet 
and Pacino War Council announced. 

Augnat 

13—Churchill viaite Moscow. 

19 — Commando raid on Dieppe. 

September 

3 — Germans capture Novorossisk. 

12 — Germans enter the etreete of Stalin¬ 
grad. 

October * 

23—Montgomery openB offensive at El 
Alamein. 

November 

2— Allies capture Cocoda. 

3— In Egypt Axis forces begin to retreat. 

8—Allied Innding in North-West Africa. 

Casablanca, Oran and Algiers captured. 

11—Epic fight of H.M.l.S. Bengal with 
two Jap destroyers while escorting 
Dutch oil tankers. 

13— British capture Tobrnk. 

16—British First Army enters Tunisia. 

20 — British capture Benghazi. 

25— Australians capture Gna. 

December 

15— British capture El Aghella. 

20—First Jap air raid on Calcutta. 

1943 

January 

2—Allies occupy Bua. 

14- 24—Roosevelt and Churchill together 
with their Chief of Staff meet near 
Casablanca. Conference named “The 
unconditional Surrender meeting.” 

16 — Iraq declares war on Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

23—British capture Tripoli. 

30—Adana Conference. Churchill meets 
Inonu. 

February 

2—German resistance in Stalingrad 
enda. German 8ixth Army consisting 
of 300,000 men completely destroyed, 

26— R.A.F. begin round-lbe-cloth bomb¬ 
ing. 


March 

2—Battle of Bismarck Sea begins. 

20—British capture Maretb. Fouth Indian 
Division playB prominent part. 

29—British capture Gabaz and El Hamms. 

April 

6— British capture Akarit position. 

7— Eighth Army makes contact with the 
Americans, 

7 - 10 —Hitler and Mussolini met at Fue¬ 
hrer’s headquarters. 

10 — British capture Sfax. 

12—British capture Sousse. 

May 

11 — U.S. forces land on Attu Island. 
Churchill arrives in 'Washington. 

12— All organised axis resistance ends in 
North Africa. 

20—Announced that a Commando force 
under Wingate has spent 3 monthB in 
Central Burma. 

30—All Japanese organised resistance 
cesses iu Attu. 

Jane 

7— Composition of French Committee of 
National Liberation announced. 

11— Allies occupy Panthellaria. 

12— Lampedusa surrenders. H, M. the 
King arrives in North Africa. 

13— Linosa surrenders. 

July 

9— 10—Invasion of Sicily. Indian troops 

on the southern chores of the island. 

16— Russians announce new offensive north 
and east of Orel. 

25—Mussolini resigns; Badogolio becomes 
Italian Prime Minister. 

August 

10 — Churchill arrive in Quebec for con¬ 
ference. 

17— MeBBina captured. All enemy resist¬ 
ance in Sicily ends. 

25—Appointment of Lord Mountbatten as 
Supreme Allied Commander of 
South-East Asia announced. 

September 

3— Allied landings on the mainland of 
Italy, A detachment of Jodhpnr in¬ 
fantry were the first Indians to set 
foot on the Italian mainland. 

8— Eisenhower announces unconditional 
surrender of Italy. 

11— Surrender of Italian Navy. 

22—Midget Submarines attack German 
battleship Tirpitx. 

27—Foggia captured. 

October 

1—Fall of Naples. * 

4— Corsica liberated. 

12— FitBt air raid on Madras. 
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13—IUly declare8 war on Germany. 
18-Conference of Foreign Minuter* i 
Moscow. 


in 


agreement signed in 


November 
9—U.N.R.R A. 

Washington. 

2 2 — Cairo Conference—Roosevelt, Obiane 
Kai-shek and Churchill meet. 

28-Teheran Conference between Roose- 
velt, Stfthn and Churchill. 

2»-Sword of Sialingrad presented to 
claim, 

December 

24-Naroes of Commanders of European 
Liberation Army announced. 

2B-German battleship Schamhorst sunk. 

1944 

January 

23- Allied landing South of Rome. 

February 

2— Financial and Mutual Aid Agree¬ 
ment between U.K. and French 
Committee of National Liberation. 

26—Red Army advance in the north 
towards Lake Peipus and Lake Pskov. 

28—Jap withdrawal iu Arakan. 

March 

1 —Allied landing on Admiralty Islands. 

17—Airborne troops land in the rear of 
Japanese communications in Central 
Burma. 

21—German occupation of Hungary 
announced. 

22—Japanese raiding columns enter Mani¬ 
pur. 


April 

3— Russian troops enter Rumania. 

10—Red Army liberates Odessa. 

16— Lord Mountbatten transfers head¬ 
quarters from Delhi to Kaudy 

24—Allied landing ou New Guiuea Coast. 

May 

12—Offensive in Italy by the Eighth and 
Fifth Armies. 

17- 18—Fall of Cassino. 

26—Germans invade Bulgaria 

June 

4— Allies liberate Rome. 

6— Allied landing in Northern France. 
1.183 Indian sailors took part iu the 
operations (announced later). 

7— Japanese withdrawal from Kobima 
area. 

8— Capture of Bayeux 

10—Indian troops occupy Pescara. 

16—Super- Fortresses bomb Japanese 

mainland. 

}6—First flying bomba fall on Southern 
England. 

2 0—Allied occupation of Elba complete. 

23—Russian offensive on the Central front, 

27— Cherbourg in Allied bands. 

U 
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[ 28—Capture of Mogaung. 

' July 
9-? ftpt «re of Caen. 

20-—Japanese retreat from Impbal 
Attempt on Hitler. P 
August 

*£5£S ■S'ettSS 

Rennes liberated. cm, i 

6—Tamil captured. 

ma™ lelrMt b6fiinfl fro “ N °r- 
15Alli « d force lands in South 

ou ‘ of Manipur Stale. 
19-Falaise liberated. German 7th Army 
on tr * p P e( f in the "FalaiBe pocket’’. * 

on s" ch enter Toulon (Fioally cleared 
on August 27). 

23— Freiich capture Marseilles. Americans 
reach Grenoble. 

24— Rumania accepts peace terms offered 
by United Nations. 

25— Complete liberation of Paris after 
French ForceB of the Interior had 
particularly liberated the town on 23 rd. 
Rumania declares war on Germany. 

30— Capture of Ploesti. 

31— British capture Amiens. 

American reach Sadan. 

Russian forces in Bucharest. 


September 

1—Dieppe, Arras and Verdun captured. 
3-Brussels liberated by the British, 
advance to Antwerp. 

Ocupation of Lyons announced. 

5— Allies carry war into Germany: 
Aachen and Saarbrucken captured. 
Russia declares war on Bulgaria. 

6— Russian troop b reach Yugoslav 
Frontier. 

7— “Flying-bombs offensive against Bri¬ 
tain virtually over"—Duncan Sandys’ 
announcement. 

8— Super-Fortresses bomb Ansban in 
Manchuria. 

9— Soviet troops cross into East Prussia. 
12 —Churchill-Roosevelt Conference begins 

at Quebec. 

Le Havre garrison surrenders. 

14 —MacArthur announces Allied landings 
in Halroahera and Palau Islands. 

16—Allies capture Nancy. 

16 — Capture of Brest announced. 

Red Army enters Sofia. 

17— Allied airborne invasion of Holland. 

18— Carrier-borne air attack against Su¬ 
matra. 

19 — Russo-Finnish Armistice signed 
22 —Stalin announces capture of Tallinn, 

the Estonian capital, 

24 —Swedish decision to close port* to 
German shipping. 
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26 —Britain's £660,000,000 Social Security 
Scheme announced. 

28—Eighth Army cross Rubicon. 

30—Shelling of Dover ends. 


October 

1 —Canadian troops occupy Calais. 

5—Allied landing in Greece announced. 

9—Churchill in Moscow. 

New Allied landings south of Scheldt, 
U.S. Fleet strikes at Ryuku islands : 
26 Jap ships destroyed or damaged. 

10—British troops in Corinth. 

13— Russians capture Riga. 

14— British troops occupy Athens. 

19— Capture of Tiddim by Indian troops 
of 14th Army announced. 

20— Aachen falls to troops o! American 
First Army: 

McArthur back in Philippines— 

Roosevelt’s announcement. 

Capture of Belgrade announced. 

23— "Big Three" recognise de Gaulle’s 
administration as the provisional 
Government of France. 

Big naval battle of Philippine begins. 

24— Viceroy presents 4 V. C.’s won by 
men of the Indian Army. 

2D—British troops land on Dutch island 
of 8. Beveland, 


November 


1—British CommadOB land on Walcheren 
Britain’s Home Guard "Stands down". 

6— Stalin invested with the insignia of 
the Order of Victory. 

7— Capture of Kennedy Peak by fifth 
Indian Division announced. 

8— Dewey concedes re-election of Roose¬ 
velt. 

9— Fifth Indian Division captures Fort 
White. 


10—Churchill’s snnouncement in House of 
Commons that the Germans had been 
Heine long-range rockete agaiuet Bri¬ 
tain for the last few weeks. 

Churchill and Eden arrive at Paris on 
the Invitation of de Gaulle. 

18 —Sinking of Tirpitz announced : Patton 
captures first Metz Fort. 

1 *~-Y u goslav National Liberation Army 
liberates Skoplje oapital of Macedonia. 

1 »• .* 100 Pa occupy Kalemyo : 

MacArthur announces invasion of 
Mapia Island by American amphibious 


^u-t.mnese troops break into Bhamo. 
22 m ii z * nd Sarrel| ourg fall to Americ 

ncf£ 8 stA?my re<lbyttOOP9 ° f F 
2 %Sed: P0r ° n BcUaiu ’ a war 
i L n i Belgium: M0ntfi0mery C ° ofeiel 


December 

3—Capture of Kalewa by E. African 
troops announced. 

6—Sasrlautern in Allied hands. 

Ravens captured. 

8—Afghan Military Mission arrives in 
Delhi. 

10—De Gaulle in Moscow: Franco-Russiaa 
Mutual assistance Pact signed. 

15— British troops in Arnkan clear Buthi- 
daung : Chinese 38th Division occupies 
Bhamo. 

16— Americans land on Mindoro: 

Allied Forces link up Emt of Chiudwin. 

17— Faenza captured by Eigluh Auny. 

18— Battle of Ardennes—Big German 
attack north of Trier. 

21—German drive 35 miles into Belgium. 

23— Civil war breaks out in Greece. 

24— Capture of Doubaik announced. 

26—Churchill arrives in Athens : 

MacArlbur announces completion of 
Leyte campaign. 

1945 


January 

3—14th Army troops enter Ye-U. 

5—British and Indian troops of 15th 
Indian Corps land on Akyab Island. 

7—Indian troops of 4th Corps enter 
Shwebo. 

9—Huge U.S. forces land on Luzon. 

11- Truce signed between British and 
E.L.A.S. 

12- Lroops of 6th Indian Corps land on 
Myebon Peninsula, i‘i miles from 
Akyab. 

13- Kussian winter offensive launched on 
three fronts. 


Kielce captured by Koniev’a forces. 
liberated b y Ked Army. 

Ait! 1 " , am ' ounc “ Captore of Cracow. 
Al—Allies land ou Ramree Island. 

22— Monywa captured: 

First breach in land blockade of China 

announced, 0 * ^ Md Burma E ° ada 

23— Russian break into Danzig. 

29 T? apture ^ kernel announced—LiMin* 

30- Duke “iff 8 n, y dea , red of Germans 
du nu 8 of Gloucester sworn in „► 

Australia. 88 Govern °r-Gencr a | 0 f 


4-Zhukov’s forces 46 miles from Berlin - 
Road” 1 " 6 er8et8 firBt convoy over Ledo 
Americans enter Manila. 

8-Paraguny j.ri n « the Allies. 

10 Capture of Ramree town 

Indian Corps ^nuQuuced. 


by i5ti\ 
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11 — Russians cross the Oder north-west 
of Breslau. 

12 — Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin statement 
on Yalta Conference. 

Allies capture Cleve. 

13 — Red Army captures Bndspest. 

16 —1,500 planes attack Tokyo for nine 
hours. 

18 — American troops land on Corregidor. 

19— American landings on Iwojima ann¬ 
ounced. Canadians break into Goch. 

20 — White House announcement that 
Churchill and Roosevelt met in Alex¬ 
andria on their way back from Crimea 
to discuss Pacific war. 

23— Capture of Poznan announced—Red 
Army bags 33,000 prisoners. 

Turkey declares war on Germany and 
Japan. 

24— American 9th Army troops capture 
fortress town of Julich. 

26 —Egypt declares war against Axis. 

Duren captured by U.S. First Army. 
26 —Mac Arthur hands over civil Govern¬ 
ment of the Philippines to President 
Sergio Osmena. 


March 

2 —Allies capture Trier, 
g—Viceroy presents five V.C.'s at Delhi 
Parade. 

Arab League constitution signed. 

4 —Allies reach the Rhine on 20-mile 
front. 

Red Army reaches Baltic Coast. 

6—14th Army captures Meiktila, 

6— Cologne falls to Americans. 

7— U.S. First Army troops ctorb the 
Rhine, south of Cologne. 

8— 19lh Indian Division enters Mandnlav. 

11— MacArthur announces American land¬ 
ings on Mindanao. 

12— Red Army captures Kuesttin. 

18 — 14th Army Task Forces take Maymyo, 

14— It.A.F. use 22,OUO-lb bombs for the 
first time. . 

10 —Nimitz announces end of Iwojima 
battle. 

17 —Third Army troops enter Coblenz. 

20—Mandalay falls to 14th Army. 

22—Wavoll leaves for London for personal 
consultations with H.M.G. 

24—Montgomery strike** ncro^s the Rhine* 
26 —Churchill cronses the Rhine. 

20— U.S. Third Army breaks into Frank- 
furt-on-Main. 

Lloyd George dead. . 

28—Stalin announces capture of Gdynia. 


April 

1— Americans land on Okinawa. 

2— Eighth Army lands behind Germans 
lines. 

3— Americans take Kassel. 


4— Capture of Bratislava, capital of 
Slovakia, announced. 

5— Jap cabinet resigns. 

Moscow Radio announces end of 
Soviet-Japanese Neutrality Pact. 
Washington announcement that Mac¬ 
Arthur will command all Army forces 
in Pacific theatre and Nimitz alt Naval 
forces there. 

7—Japan’s biggest battleship, the 45,000 
ton yamato sunk. 

10— 8th Army Cross Senio river on wide 
front 

U.S. Ninth Army captures Hanover. 

11— Fall of Essen announced. 

Sinking of German pocket ‘battleship 
Admiral Scheer announced. 

Spain breaks off relations with Japan. 

12 — Roosevelt dend. Harry Truman sworn 
in 33rd President of the United States. 

13— Capture of Vienna by Red Army 
announced. 

14— Capture of Von Papen in Ruhr pocket 
announced. 

1 G—Canadian and Polish troops reach 
North Sea on wide front. 

S.E.A.C. announces capture of Taungup 
last Jap coastal Bupply base in Arakan 
by 15th Indian Corps. 

17 —Allies 50 miles from Berlin. 

19 —Patton’s troops enter Czechoslovakia. 

21 — Allies capture Bologna. 

Sinking of German pocket-battleBhip 
Lutzow by R.A.F. announced. 

22 — U.S. Seventh Army reaches Danube 
at Diliingen. 

23 — Stalin announces Ruesiau entry into 
Berlin. 

24— s.H.A.E.F. announces capture of 
1 , 000,000 prisoners since April 1, 19*5. 

26—San Francisco Conference opens. 

26 —Gorman radio announces that Goering 
has relinquished command of the 
Luftwaffe. . 

2 "—Announcement of U.S. and Russian 
link-up at Torgua. 

U.S. Third Army crosses into Austria 
Fifth Army troops enter Genoa. 

29 — Mussolini executed hy Partisans. 
Allied troopB enter Milan. 

British cross Elbe Bouth of Hnmburg, 

30— U.S. Seventh Army capture Munich. 
Allied troops enter Venice. 

X—?Hitler*a reported death : Deonitz be¬ 
comes new Fuehrer. 

List and Von Leeb captured. . 

2 —Surrender of German armies in Italy 
announced. 

Stalin announces capture of Berlin. 
Rondstedt captured, 

4 ,_14th Army tako Rnngoon. 

Berchtesgaden captured. 

7—Unconditional German surrender, 



Chronology of War in Far East 


December 1941—August 1945 


December, 1941 

7— Jepin launches air attack on U. S. 
bases at Peari Harbour. Other air at¬ 
tacks on Manila, Shanghai, Malaya, 
Thailand and Hongkong. 

8— U.S. and Britain declare war on Japan 
Japanese land in North Malaya— 
Indian troops in action. 

9— Japanese land in Philippines. 

10— The Prince of Wales and Repulse 
sunk. 

11— Italy and Germany declare war on 

' U. 8. 

12— British begin withdrawal from advan¬ 
ced positions protecting Hongkong. 

1 6—Siege of Hongkong begins. 

17— Japanese land on Sarawak. 

18— Allies land on Portuguese Timor. 

19 Japanese land in Hongkong. 

22—Wavell arrives in Chungking and 
discusses Far East strategy with Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

28—Announcement that Chnrchill is in 
Washington to discuss full Allied co¬ 
ordination. First meeting of Anglo- 
U. S. War Council. 

25— Hongkong surrenders. 

26— Churchill, in an address to U. S, 
Congress, announces plans for Allied 
offensive in 1943. Manila proclaimed 
open city. 


1942 

January 

1— United States, Britain, Russia, China 
and 22 other anti-Axis nations sign a 
joint declaration at Washington pledg¬ 
ing the use of their full resources 
against the Axis. 

2— Japanese enter Manila. Entry of 
Chinese troops into Burma announced. 
Big Chinese victory at Changsha. 

3— Roosevelt and Churchill announce 
appointment of Wavell hb the Supreme 
Commander of the South-West Pacific 
area. 


February 

12—Announcement that India is invited 
*? be represented on Pacific Wat 
Council and War Cabinet. 

16— Singapore falls. 

17— Landing of 30.000 Jap troops in Indo- 

Burma reported® * CBla inVa8ion ol 
24—India Commander-In-Chief takes up 
the control of Burma operations. 


March 


2 —Wavell reassumea the appointment 
of Commander-in-Chief, India. 

10—Japanese take Rangoon. 

12—British garrison withdrawn from 
Andaman Islands. 

17— MocArthnr arrives in Australia to 
take over Allied Command as well as 
direction of Philippines operations, 

April 

5— A large force of Japanese aircraft 
attack Colombo : enemy lose 27 
planes. 

6— First air raids on Indian towns— 
Japanese naval plauoB bomb Vizaga- 
patam and Cocanada. 

18— American Technical Mission arrives 
in lielhi. Doolittle raid on Tokyo. 

22—Col. Louis Johnson, Roosevelt's per¬ 
sonal envoy in India, reveals that 
American troops and airmen have 
arrived in India. 


May 

1—British evacuate Mandalay. 

4—8—Coral Sea Battle. 

6— British forces land in Madagascar. 

8—Japanese capture Akyab. 

June 

3—6—Battle of Midway. 

6—The arrival of a huge convoy iu 
India, consisting of up-to-date equip¬ 
ment, troops and armaments, is 
revealed, 

10 —A Committee of Viceroy's Executive 
Council, known as War Hesources 
Committee, established to mobilize 
and direct the economic war effort of 
India. 

13—Japanese raid Port Darwin. 

July 

21—Japanese troops land on the north 
coast of Papua. 

30—Japanese decision to instal new puppet 
Government of Burma. 

August 

7— American forceB land in the Solomons 

September 


12 —Jap advance checked in Papua. 
October 


continue unopposed advanced in 
uwen Stanley range* 

November 

2—Allies capture Kokoda. 



-JAS. *44 } 


11 —Epic fight of H.M.I.S. Bengal with 
two Japanese destroyers while escorting 
Dutch tankers. 

December 

1— Jap attempt to land troops On Buna 
foiled. 

20—Japanese planes raid Calcutta for the 
firet time. 

1943 

Jannary 

4—U. 8. forces on Guadalcanal capture 
Japanese positions near Mount Austen. 
7—Roosevelt in bis message to Congress 
warns Japan that Allies will take war 
to bar own country. 

11—Treaty signed in Chungking between 
Britain, TJ.S A. and China for the 
abolition of extra-territorial rights in 
China. 

14—Churchill and Roosevelt meet at 
Casablanca to discuss the “offensive 
campaigns of 1943.” 

IB—Allies launch fresh offensive in New 
Guinea. Three Japanese bombers shot 
down over Calcutta. 

16—Iraq joins United Nations. 

24—End of Jap resistance in Papua 
announced. 

February 

9—'1 okyo announces Japanese evacuation 
of Guadalcanal. Ohiang Kai-shek 
arrives in Delhi. 

11—It is revealed that Field-Marshal Sir 
John Dill and General Arnold had 
conferences with Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek in Chungking and thereafter with 
Field-Marshal Wavell in India. 

18—Inauguration of Indian Air Training 
Corps Scheme at Aligarh University 
announced. 

22—Sea-borne raid on Myebon, south of 
Akyab, by Allird foices from Indis. 
26-^-Japanese aircraft suffer heavy losses 
in their attack on Allied bases in 
Assam. 

March 

H A Jap convoy in Bismarck Straits 
attacked by Allied bombers—10 enemy 
Warships and 12 transports sunk, 102 
planes put out of action. 

4— In Bouse of Lords, Lord Cranbome 
announces that large TeserveB of war 
supplies are being built up in India 
intended for China 

"“Arrival in New Delhi of Vice-Admiral 
J. H. Godfrey, Flsg Officer Command¬ 
ing, Royal Indian Navy, announced. 
April 

^“Japanese bombers attack Feni in S.E. 

Bengal: five Jap planes shot down. 

May 

5— In the Arakan, Japanese forces reach 
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the Maungdaw-Buthidanne Road, about 
four miles west of Bnthidaung. 

Jl—Churchill accompanied by Field Mar¬ 
shal Wavell and Air Chief Marsha! Sir 
Richard Peirse, Air Force Commsnder- 
m-Chief in India, arrives'in ‘Washing¬ 
ton. American forces land on Japan’s 
Aleutian island base of Attu. 

Jane 

6—Chinese capture Kungan and attack 
the great Japanese base of Ichaug. 
19—Auchinleck assumed charge as Com- 
mander-iu-Chief of India. 

August 

6— End of all organised Japsnese resist¬ 
ance at MuDda announced. 

21— Allied occupation of KiBka in the 
Aleutians annoncced. 

24 An official statement issued by Chur¬ 
chill and Roosevelt at the conclusion 
of the Quebec Conference reveals that 
Allied plans for intensifying war 
against Japan and other Allied cam¬ 
paigns are complete. 

October 

7— Mountbatten arrives in Delhi. 

12—Madras has its first sir raid. 

18— It is announced that the entire New 
Georgia group in the Solomons is in 
Allied hands. 

16—Mountbatten arrives in Chungking for 
discussions. 

30—Forty-five Japanese aircraft destroyed 
in heavy Allied raid on Rabani. 
November 

1—American forces invade Bougainville 
Island 

22— Cairo Conference—Roosevelt, Chiang 
and Churchill meet. 

December 

6—Jap air raid on Calcutta. 

19— All combat units of B.A.F. and u.s.A. 
A.P. in 8. b. Asia theatre combined into 
a single Allied Air Force under com¬ 
mand of Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard 
Peirse. 

26 — Allies make new landings in New 
Britain in face of heavy air attacks by 
the Japanese. 

1944 

Jannary 

10—Allies capture Maungdaw in Burma. 

12 —Pacific War Council meelB in 
Washington. 

24 —Lt.-Gen. Siim appointed Commander 
of the 14th Army. 

27— U. S. State Department sends protest 
to Japanese on treatment of war 
prisoners. 

28_Eden’s statement in House of Com¬ 

mons on Japanese ill-treatment of 
British war prisoners, 
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31 —Allied forces carry out first land 
fighting with Japanese in Dutch New 
(juinea. Americans land at several 
points on Marshall iBlnndB and esta¬ 
blish beachheads in spite of heavy 
Japanese resistance. 

Februa J ft p ane06 B i rora Ct bombs Orissa 

coast and Vizagapatam. . 

6—Allies capture Kwaialetn Island in 
the Marshalls.. . . 

16 - 17 -U.S. Fleet attacks Jap base at 
Truk*. 18 Japanese ships sunk and 201 
planes destroyed. 

28— Allied victory in Arakan reported— 
Jap plan to push into India foiled: 
14 th Army routs strong enemy force. 

29— Allied forces land on Admiralty 
Islands. 


March 

6—First U.S. troops go into action in 
North Burma. 

11—Allied forces capture Buthidaung. 

17-Announcement that Allied glider- 
borne troops have been landed 200 
miles behind Jap lineB, in North 
Burma. 

22_Japanese taiding columns enter Mani¬ 

pur Stale. Japanese pushed back by 
Allies on Chin Hills. 

2—Japanese troops cross Imphal-Kohi- 
ma Road. ■ , 

13 —Japanese attacks on Kohima repulsed. 

IB—S.E. Asia Command U.Q. shitted to 
Kandy. 

19 — Carrier-borne aircraft, escorted by 
powerful Allied fleet, attack SabBng. 

20 — Link-up of Allied troops from Dima- 
pur with the defenders of Kohima an¬ 
nounced. 

22 —Allied forces land at Hollandia in 
Dutch New Guinea and at Aitape. 


[ FEB. '44— 

relinquished poet of Chief of Army 
General Staff. ^ 

19 — Battle of Imphal ends with victory for 

14th Army. 

20— Americans land on Guam. 

29—U.S. Super-FortreeseB bomb Anshan, 
Japanese steel centre in Manchuria. 

August 

8 -Allies capture Myitkyina. 

$—Allies capture Tamu. . 

10 —End of all organieed Japanese resist* 
ance On Guam announced. 

17 —Manipur cleared of the Japanese. 

20 —It is announced that the last Japanese 
fighting force has been driven out of 
India. 

September , 

2 — 14 th Army roots Japanese north of 

1 Tiddim. „ _ 

11 _Attack by U.S. aircraft on a Japanese 

1 convoy near ■Philippines, resulting in 
the sinking of 62 enemy Bhipa, an¬ 
nounced. 

12 —Churchill-Rooaevelt meeting at Que¬ 
bec. Allied Chiefs of staff confer to 
plan war against Japan. 

14 —Allied landings on Halmahere and 
Palau islands. 

18—Carrier-borne attack on Sumatra. 


October 

9—U.8. Fleet strikes at Rynku Islands— 
26 Japanese ships destroyed or 
damaged. 

19—Indian troops of the 14th Army cap¬ 
ture Tiddim. 

23—25—Japs lose 68 ehips in naval battle 
off Philippines. 

28 —U.B.I. theatre split into two com¬ 
mands : Lt.-Gen. Daniel Sultan 
appointed Commander of American 
forces in lndia-Burma theatre and 
Maj.-Qen. A, C. Wedemeyer as Chief 
of Staff to Gen. Cbiang-Kai-shek. 


2—A Japanese submarine sunk in Indian 
Ocean by R. A. F. bomberB. I 

IB—Allies capture Myitkyina airfield and 
besiege the town. 

Jnne 

16 —U.S. troopB land on Saipan Island in 
the Marianas. 

18—363 Japanese carrier-borne aircraft 
shot down while attacking U.S. Fleet 
at Saipan. Japanese capture Changsha 
capital of Hnnan proviuce. 

22 —Kohima-Imphal Road completely 
cleared of Japs. 

26— Japanese capture U. S. air base at 
Eengyang iu South-East China. 

July 

4 —Capture of Ukhiul by 14th Army 
announced. 

18 —Tokyo announcement that Tojo has 


November 

4— Lt.-Gen. Sir Oliver LeeBe appointed 
to command 11th Army Group in S.E. 
Asia. 

7—Fifth Indian Division capture Kennedy 
Peak. 

9— Indian troops capture Japanese 

stronghold of Fort White. 

10 — Chinese troopB cross the Irrawaddy. 

20 — Chinese forces break into Bhamo. 

December 

3—Allied troopB espture Kalewa. 

16—American troops land on Mindoro 
Island in the Philippines. In Burma 
Allied Forces link up east of Chindwin. 

24—Allied capture of Donbaik announced. 

26—MccArthur announces completion of 
Leyte campaign. 

! 28—Indian troops occupy Foul Point at 
the Up of Maya Peninsula, 
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1945 

January 

1 —Indian troopa occupy Kathedaung. 

3—14th Army troopa occupy Yeu, 7o 
milea from Mandalay. 

6— Itriiiah and Indian troops recapture 

Akyah Island and Akynb. ; 

7— Indian troops entered Bchwcbo. 

9—Allies invade Luzon. 

13—Allied troops Inud on Myekon Penin¬ 
sula. I 

22— Gen. Sultan announces that Ledo 1 

Hoad to China is clear of Japanese and 
open for convoys. Allies eater 
Monyivn. 

23— J4tli Army troopB occupy Tizauiig and 

Myiinu. : 

20—In Burma a third landing is made 
by Indian troops on Chedukn Island, ■ 
ti. W. of Ramree 

31—Singapore lloating dock sunk by O.S. 
air attack. 

February 

7—MacArtbur arrives in Manila. 

10— Allied troops take Kamree Island. 

1(3—1,500 Allied planes attack Tokyo for 
Dine boors. 

15— American landing on Corregidor 
announced. 

19— American land on Iwojima. 

20— It is revealed that Roosevelt and 
Churchill met at Alexandria on way 
back from Yalta to discuss plans for 
carrying out the war against Japan. 

23—Turkey delareB war ou Japan and 
Germany. 

28—Allies capture Meiklila. 

March 

1—Iran declares war on Japan. Saudi 
Arabia declares war on Germany and 
Japan. 

3—Last Japanese rcmnRiitB in Manila 
wiped out by Allies. 

16- U.B. ling hoiBted over Iwojima. 

20—Allies capture Mandalay. 

April 

1—Americans land on Okinawa. 

3—Americans invade North Borneo. 

6—Koiso Cabinet resigns. Moscow Radio 
announces end of Soviet-Japancse 
Neutrality Pact. 

7—Japan’s biggest battleship, the 45,000- 
ton Yamuto, sunk. 

11— Spain breaks off diplomatic relations j 
with Japan. 

14— About 400 Super-Fortresses shower 
thousands of tons of incendiaries on 
Tokyo’s war indnstiies. 

16 —Capture of Taungnp. last Japcoasial 
supply base in Arakan, by l&th Indian 
Corps announced. 


21—14th Army drive towards Rangoon. 
26—The United Nations Conference openB 
at Sail Francisco. 

May 

1— Following earlier landing by para¬ 
troops, Allied troops land south of 
Rangoon. 

2— 8,000 Allied troops land on Tarnkan 
Island, off Borneo. 

3— Allied troops enter Rangoon. Capture 
of Pegu by 14'h Army announced. 

4 —14th Army troops occupy Rangoon. 

11—Chinese forces break into Foochow. 

June 

7—Stilwell and MacArtbur hold con¬ 
ference in S. W. Pacific. 

9—Allied landing on Labunn Island an¬ 
nounced. 

11—Australian landing on Japanese-occu¬ 
pied British Borneo announced. 

13—Japanese resistance in Northern 
Okinawa ends. 

26—Fifty nations sign World Securiiy 
Charter. 

28—Liberation of Luzon announced. 

July 

2— Australians land at Balik Papan in 
Bouth-East Borneo. 

4— Korea bombed for first time by Allies. 
6— End of Philippine enpaign announced. 

15— Italy’s decision to declare war on 
Japan announced. 

17—Big 'Ibree meeting opens in Potsdam. 
24 —Jap defeat in Battle of Pegu YomaB. 
26 -Allies warn Japan against coming 
10 , 000 -plane raids. 

26—Declaration from PotBdam calling 
upon Japan to '‘ceaBu resistance or be 
destroyed.” 

28 — 30 ,i» 00 -ton Japanese battleship Hyugo 
sunk by Allies. 

August 

3— Anglo-U.S. plans, formulated during 
the Potsdam Conference, to smash 
Japan revealed by British Foreign 
office. 

5— S.E.A.O. announcement that Battle of 
Pegu Yomas resulted in Iobb of 
10,000 Japs. Allies attack Japanese 
Army bate of Hiroshima with atomic 
bomb. 

6— Truman in a statement reveals des¬ 
tructive powers of atomic bomb. 

9—Russia at war with Japan. Russians 
cross ino Manchuria and capture two 
towns. Nagasaki bit by atomic bomb, 
10 —Japanese Government's surrender 
offer. Russian troops invade Korea. 

15—Japanese surrender. 



Notes on Indian History 


It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual Bhape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into whatie called “scientific history 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veilB the immensity of 
India’s past—a mist which (thanks to-the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being sb yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one's incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These ‘'nebulse" have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But from the position where we can now make onr historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab i'il 6 B. 0.), the galactical 
Bystem of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebnlte beyond that time still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls On, with inscriptions! and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of 
"documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may b> forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, Iain neglected by 
his side. It bas been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, "on 
scientific lines", the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History. It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient bistory, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made inBtinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc. 
we can build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology into which we 
can put our little bits of tested facts according to oue possible plan or other. Such a 
mosaic of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the com¬ 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as organic process of evolution. So 
we have to distinguish between structural or morphological hietory and organic 
“physiological" hiBtory. h 


Now India has been so poor in comparison with Borne other ancient count¬ 
ries like Egypt Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as we bbw, do not carry us moch bevond 
the time of Budha and Mahavir in the Sixth Century B. 0. Recently, however a 
01l i “"<*• .apparently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in bind, which according to current official 
belief, la of Summenan pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to Hght 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the Indo-Aiyans had not, according to the common 

bU ‘ th 7 even ? ut tnt0 our hands interesting oTnea 

that may eventually help ua to unravel man; of the riddlea of our Vedic mnd 
Vedio history. The lantnk cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or euspected. Nothing extern dot. 
neoua with or earlier than the Indue Valley .civilisation has yet been unearthed to 
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other parte of the sub-continent,' So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as short wedge driven into Western India—the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of eome parts that might have risen to the Dravidian ’light’ level)— 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are Btill in the dusk-land of probabilities or even lees than probabilities aB 
to the date, origin, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but sIbo of the Dravidians and ]ndo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from wbere the lndo-Aryans come into India. The fact of Aryan immi¬ 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi¬ 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit notone but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rigveda 

The Eigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive ‘‘documentary’’ 
evidence that wo possess—appears to set the stage amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “five Rivers” and iu tbe Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with the impenetrable forest mantle, stood sb barrier bet¬ 
ween Northern India (Aryyavatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forests where their descendants, more or leBB 
Aryaniscd, stilt continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of an Aryan society and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of tbe Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc., has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shapes and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having nt tbe other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanieation of tbe 
Dravidian peoples, specially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hsnd tbe Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. Tbe Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to tbe Aryan hut not lost in the latter. This power of assimi¬ 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi¬ 
lated lose whatever is essential in them—has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo-Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or nnity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for tbe political or national unity with which histories are completely familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to then is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of raceB, language, religions, castes, sects and cultures which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the introduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions—Muhammedanism 
and Christianity—disturbed to some extent the agcs-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and eortnl system in India. But even these elements were 
in tbe process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other wordB, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these "militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a "revolt” against orthodox Hinduism—but yet as a revolt from within— 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts” have thus "squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
Bide by side with one another and with the latter. 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components 
make their own contributions and are permitted to live side by side as members of 
n commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disiutegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in 
(be realm pf cultural contacts and itnpacts but also in that of social and political 

13 
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Thera have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
hut it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been w 8 Bk 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raidB of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms Mn or • bom 

of oards. Before her final subjugation by the Mohammedan Power—and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished *®°‘ on J. f °* 
a time during the reign of great Mogul Emperors—India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at jeaa 
three thousand years? And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conqucBt (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to Battle their accounts not only with Haider All and Tipu Sultan In the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had rieen on the ruins of the 
Mahammadan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 


But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operate against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We posBeBB, apparently, no connected retros¬ 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pursues speak. But aa far 
as appearances go an unitary, centralised, Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later timeB also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a Common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacred 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But one has rarely fought for the “State” aa 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with any forma of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune aud autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Oharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being, 80 the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little affected by the accident and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not be translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human or even all-living values and ten¬ 
dencies and cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive, "predatory”, 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conception of 
those higher values; and the DharmashaBtras ( Codes laying down social and 
individual conduct} were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideae. Later, 
Budhiam and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress 
snch values as non-violence and fellowship with all men »nd all living beings. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian olaBeea and maesea 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
uoitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 


Gf the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedae 
(SambitaB, Brahmans, Aranyakas and Upnnishdas), the various Sutras (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Ramayana and Mnhavarata), Puranaa and Tantraa (our state¬ 
ment here is not anything like full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant the 
claim of the Puranaa recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate¬ 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological hietory beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
But of ‘ h ® 1 ^ e ? la ®? d ld ®®, 8 .. practices and institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all what 
real history but this? Scholars have been busy with their sketches and dr/ 

?r det ® ® nd specimens of ideas, beliefs, and practices that existed 


fn^vat^ "“'in Crileria ®" d ^ testing facts and app^s- 

ing values. This has not enabled ua in any just measure, to understand much 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India but, 

greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid step taken 
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toad which baa through a long long march, at last brought ua to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of "savage" magic, meaningless ritualism, 
"theological twaddle’’ and crude superstition. Side hy side with all this we find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of original and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nesrly the higheBt and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to "historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proved in tbe result to be little more than a brilliant raid. Bis victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India and this little Blice 
tbe Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness’’ on the plains of the Punjab, and he bad to g* 
back only adding a bit of India to bis vast Empire. He bad won some of hiB 
battles in India, but it had not been on “easy walk-over” with him. 

Chandragupta and As oka 

After hiB death shortly afterwards, the vaBt Macedonian Empire practically 
went to pieces. Chandragupta, who became tbe king of Magadba, proved himeelf 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who bad violated the sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of tbe Five Rivers. As tbe result of the formidable opposition by 
tbe armieB of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made bim tbe supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire, 
Megastbenes, who was sent by Seleucus as an ambassador to tbe court Of Cbaudra- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times of the customs and morals of the 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent, and admiring testimony to tbe high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries before the Christian ern. And this high civilisa¬ 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that flourished in aucient times such as the Babylonian, Greek. Persian and Chinese. 
Cbandragupta’s eon was Bindusara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. C.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of tbe greatest rulers of men bolding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the Doble and glorious achievements of hiB reign which, in its later stages, left tbe 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task and the moral and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow beingB. With commendable catholicity and tolerance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authority and power, be exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of transforming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the UnngeB Valley, into one of the greatest and most 
potent living world religions. ABoka’s reign is therefore rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the world. His edicts also show the man, bis ideals and bis 
methods. But all thiB had not allowed or favoured the cemeut of tbe great Maurya 
Empire setting inlo tbe requisite hardness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteria 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, aDd tbe Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (tbe Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept 
all before them, end in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of the North¬ 
west India came under their influence. 

Gupta Dynasty 

KnniBka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and aa a 
patron and missionary of the Budbistic religion. Under him the Eushnn Branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle Indio rose—the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amnravati or Ujjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in tbe midst of moving vastness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of tbe fourth century tbe centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Patsliputra in Msgadba as tbe Gupta dynasty emerged into power. 
Samudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and bis son Chandragupta, greatly distin¬ 
guished themselves not only in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful 
adminietration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a glorious tribute to which was paid by tbe Chinese pilgrim Fa-hein. 
According to his testimony, their Empires were vast snd their administration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the Fifth Century—when the White Huns from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India—the snn of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival ana 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahmanical culture aa evidenced 
esraciaJlv by the literature of the Parana : but thta reviving process was very 
lareelv a oroceBB of quiet adaptation and peaceful aaeimilation.) More than a 
i/offi had elapsed after the fail of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great 7nd enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success ’the gratest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time—Aaoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account oi 
bis times has been left by a Chinese. Buen Tsiang by name. In that, India ia 
atill painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mphurvat. India 


• After the death of Earaha. and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period,' the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India BOmetimea poeaible in the past, nearly disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion aod chaos in, which petty 
kingdoms roee like mushroome and constant internecine strife prevailed. Home 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the atage; but 
such events were few and far between. In tbe south of India waa being enacted a 
very interesting but involved drama in which the Atidhras, Ballavaa, Chalukyaa and 
Choi sb were the principal actors. Kashmere in tbe North, Knnauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. tine outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the geneial 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing wss the rise of the Rajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshalrias (the warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that tile waves of Mahammedan invasion 
comiDg one after another ever eince tbe second quarter of the 7tb century, bad to 
encounter and ultimately bear down, Guzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, Kauaui and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy—a drama so full 
of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever BiDce lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any country might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput opposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Bindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Piithvi Raj, the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not tbe last of tbe Hindu rulere had held 
sway. Rajput bravery and Rajpnt love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Moghuls—Akbar, Jahangir, Shalijahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitutes 
one of bis proudest annale in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, tbe great 
prize was not very easily or quickly -won ; that the firet Mahammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Maham- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century, Even this did not meao either a complete or final Bubjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and ita bravery and heroism in the field was not backed by adequate 
tact, Btrategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 


The centuries of the mediaeval age in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
of political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not ft cUrk Ape. In the Gupta period and in tbe centuries before and after, 
a marveilouB process of social, cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. 
The old Vedio scheme of eocial economy (involving as it did the four Vamaa of 
*» d f °“ r Ashrams or •'stages” of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comlprehsnBive and at the same time more complex. The influence of Budhiem 
S ,nd . th ?‘? f Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations! 

Thf! VT' -"^ 1 * 110 " 11 ln tha older order ol Indian cuBtomB and institutions! 
anca. 8 Tha 'v.rt? lm, i lat - 1011 ° f ® ud ^>" m l t8elt WBB » phenomenon of the greatest import- 
?enew«d h aZ 1E10n 8UtT,ved bnt « was transformed. The Puranas and Tantras 
K*™ » Dew expression to the Sanatana Dharma. In the domain of 
® r A ^ botb U0etal » D( 1 science and mathematics philosophy and 

metaphysics these centuries were also productive of fruit* that were P »nd etUl^are of 
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the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidae and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galas; of men of genius and talents vrhich showed 
that an ago of political dis-rqnilibrium and confusion in India was yet not necess¬ 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, funotion to its beBt advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the Btory through the Msliammcdan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
Bhould like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Biudu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivsji and 
the PeahwaB in the west t we do not mention Rome others e, g. those in Bengal ) 
would now and then proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators, ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mahammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its beet hut it was not quite decadent. 

The Mahammedan Rule 

The Mohammedan conquerors, again, from Mohamed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prlthviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here an foreigners. India was tbe land 
of their adoption. Raids like those by Chengis Khan or Nadir Sbah were rare and 
they did not represent tbe normal course of events. India suffered, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan ruterB. But tbe great Moghuls were ae much "children of 
the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen’’. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common "heArth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There wbb a steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also ana 
even b growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. The 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points—e. g., in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or HinduBlhani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by the Mohammedan emperore to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, and eventually, 
for political power in India. It iB also worthy of note thnt even under the Bway 
of such masterful monarebs as Sher Shah, Akbar or Aurangzeb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village unite—to adiquately function. Even petty 
local chiefs—like the feudal lords of the mediaeval West—uever unlearnt tbe art 
of fighting and- governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and 
ability, like Shivaji for example, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered possible the rise of the Mahratta and 
Sikh PowerB and also of the kingdoms of Hyder Ali and the Nizam in tbe south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramounty found its most formidable 
rivBlB or powerful allies in them. 

The British Rule 

In 1599, during tbe reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and 
prevailing political anarchy and unre9t in the land, it established 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and # 
raised a trading company to the status of a Political Power 1 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of PlasBey iu 1757. The battle was won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, lte influence and 
prestige abroad haB been paved, amongst other things, with the consent, alliance and 
willing co-operatinn of ths Natives of India. It waB so even dating the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny one hundred years after the battle of Plaesey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great war. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was form time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1781, and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1833). By these a Governor-General- 
io-Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a Board 
of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial con¬ 
cern and became a political and administrative body only. After the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Viceroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are wide and its responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown and the Parliament. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919. a binding effect ou the Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War were great, but the ‘'reward” 
that came in tbe shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “progressive 
realisation of responsible government," the stageB and times of which were to be 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which ia still in actual function though 
it haB been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of duai responsibility was established in the provinces, where 
the "nation-building” subjects were “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible how¬ 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved.” In 
practice tbe transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to the Governor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which became in conse¬ 
quence, more cumbrous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under Hie Bcheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-official majorities, bat this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parlies. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forceB, as represented by 
the Indian National CongreBB, would not first even look at it. Bnt some time 
later, nnder the guidance of Mr. 0. R. Das and Pandit Matilal Nehru a Swarai 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentary Party, was formed which 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in telling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of dny to day administration. In some provinces it was even able to “wreck" 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system haB worked, though not satisfac¬ 
torily even according to official appreciation. We need not in particular refer to the 
th W h C h? e i ab ° Ure 0f A , ll ; Wi ) it6 Statutory Simon Commission, to which even 
the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend their co-operation. MeanwhUa 
geology was becoming bolder day by day, and the Lahore seTsioo 
* resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independence or Purna 
A campaign of civil disobedieoMi followed to create '■sanctions’' under the 
leadership of Mabatmn Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affaire 
since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was btoached rather tof late-but 
G * ,ldhl ? {t * r conol uding, what is known sb the Gandhi-Irwin Pact ‘mined 
S ih« r n rflDCe * u . bBe T ue . Dtl J; Jhe result of the deliberating of that body feVshort 

classes used, during the Round Table Conference discussions?Indh,”* 
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differences as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions. The 
"Communal Award” of the British Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 
‘‘vote value" to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far aa the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, it has 
stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten years have 
created a "civil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed and class 
has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of tbeir 
particularistic interests. It iB well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhi-lrwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willlngdou sent on the 29th. December, 1931— 
"whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you aa to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this opportunity 
of cementing co-operation between Indian Nationalism and the enlightened self- 
interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience Movement was tbe 
natural result which continuing for about two yearn—1932-'34—prepared by 
repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changeB made by the Act 
of 1935. The genesiB and the long-drawn processes of shaping this machinery were 
informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at every step Indian self- 
respect. The imperial Government could not accept any of the suggestions made in 
the Joint Memorandum of the Indian delegates nominated by itself. Tbe arrival of 
"provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship that rests on conquest,” 
whose "sanction” was the physical might of Britain, to quote the words of the well- 
known British publicist, Mr, Bradford. 

With the passage of this Act the ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and with 
the MinistrieB charged with the solution of "things that matter”—the problems of 
health, education and economic well-being with which are intimately bound np tbe 
life of tbe majority of the people. These problems of dirt, disease and ignorance 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to ihe body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of nffoirs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by increasing 
numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was reflected in tbe 
discussion of public affairs—a contradiction between the spoken word and the practice 
that sought to give it Bhape and form. The organization of the electiod campaign 
on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this contradiction. The purpose of 
Bending CongresB representatives to the Legislatures was declared to be to "combat” 
and to "end” the Act of which these were the products, the incorporation of the 
"Fundamental Rights" resolution (passed at the Karachi Congress, 1931) and of the 
“Agrarian Programme" (accepted at the Lucknow Congress 1936) in the Congress 
Election Manifesto (22 August, 1936) held the promise of relief through these 
Legislatures of the mauy ilia—political and economic and social—from which the 
people suffered. Facing the Congress Party in this battle for votes, stood the up¬ 
holders of varied interests, communal and oIbbb, that under various disguises and 
with radical programmes on their lipe tried to cauaiize the rising temper and the 
organized feeling of the country. In the election contest the CongresB secured 
absolute majorities in five provinces—Madras, the United Provinces,, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bebar, and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four— 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab and 
Sind Congress members were in a minority—a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were ended upon by the Governors in tbe provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be "set side in regard to their 
constitutional activities.” The Governors expressed inability to diveBt themselves 
of “certain obligations’* which the Parliament had imposed on them. Eneued a 
constitutional deadlock; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces; 
“interim ministries’’ were appointed lo “conceal" this "breakdown” of the 
constitutional device, said Prof Beriiedale Keith. For four months the controversy 
waxed and waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the Assemblies drew 
nearer, the Government, “ultra-seusitive over questions of prestige", yielded. 
CongreeB Ministries were formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the Punjab and Sind coalition ministries were functioning from April, 1937 ; the 
Congress Ministries from the laet week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even •• the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled1 Muslim 
commnnalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities helped 
to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness of com¬ 
munal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of this 
degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city of Dacca and 
the country side within the district occurred during 1941. The device of the Com¬ 
munal Award” has been working towsrde its logical end. , ' 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarohy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the peopled representatives; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were Riven a disproportionately big representation in both the upper and jower 
bouses of the Central Legislature. The Reserve Eank and the Federal Railway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the Bo-called States’ representatives 
were so many "pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by tbs Governor-General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political "safeguards” with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled public 
opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a central 
Government where their commnnalist politics will keep them in a perpetual minority 
and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from- narrow 
appeals to credsl sad cIsbs conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the Indian StatoB 
were reported to be trying to prese bard bargains in their negotiations over the 
"Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the “Paramount Power” and 
in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in their own 8tates. For two 
years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all this opposition with bis utmost 
diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War II of the 90th century burst 
upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
meuit to Indian self-respect; it exposed before ail the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with ber 5; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure; the ground had been prepared for it bix months earlier by a 
new Section—Section 126A—in the Act of 1935 Becnring to the Central Government 
of India "essential powers of direction aud control” over the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments when an emergency doe to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by thia latter Section 
nad been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise,' 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to "give 
direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is to be 
exercised.” The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to this 
•invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on the 
Provinces.” Technically the British Government might have been right. But in rela¬ 
tions like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitutional 
correctitude does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
™ationaliem and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14 September, 1939 
it callod upon the British Government to declare their “war aims in regard to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that it envisaged ; in particular 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 

n ® dcc ! arB,l0 P' Bai(i F an dit Jawharlal Nehru in a message to the 

London Daily Chronicle, will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
& ‘ which was not theirs” The Congress^ invitation to tha BS 
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war of continents and oceans. This failure had lead to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Provincial Ministers of the country—Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of theso have since been revived—Orissa and Assam— 
carrying on a pale imitation of “Provincial autonomy”—under the rule of the 
military bureaucracy in India whom this “world war” has placed in this dominant 
position. 

Apart from this argument between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. The 
"Pakistan” claim of the Muslim League demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority should be constituted into sovereign "Independent States." 
This claim has been recognised by opinion In India and in the wide world outside 
as a threat to the unity and iutegrity of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious helplessness. Priding itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at every step. Since the 8th 
August (1910) proposals of Lord Linlithgow for the enlargement of the Executive 
Connell, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of His Excellency. This increasing 

"Indianization” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Sir Stafford Grippe on 
behalf of the British Cabinet in March, 1942, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India. Japans's startling success in Burma, 
in Malaya, in the Phillippines. in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 

Britain, the U. S. A. and Holland to Btand up to the far-flnug Japanese 
aggression have brought down their prestige in the market place of world affairs. 
And the people of these along with those of India have reasons to be 
apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears to be 

oppressing the minds of the men and women of India. It is not fear of 

Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of things. The 
evacuation orders on people living in the coastal areas of the country has disturbed 
and disrupted their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life in newer places and surroundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of profiteering in the necessaries 
of life; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities—all 
these, the later two specially, have spread a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indirectly, the “war work" _ that was 
to Tepel tiie enemy and wrest victory from his grasp. Since the “Mntioy” days 
eighty-five years baok the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as during the firBt six months of 1942. 
The break-down of the machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of reiugees to India—men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the 
times. These betokened changes for which the minds of the people had not been prepared. 
This unpieparedness has created difficulties both for the rulers and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation, of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay 
of Bengal, the advance of Japan’a hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, the 
hurried defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India—all these 
signs and portents confront us. 

But it is not all dark. In onr neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang- 
Kai-Shek and Madam Cbing Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpreted by 
all as bringing a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herBelf to fight against imperialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a land-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thosand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of United Nations. India, kept unorganised 
in the modern arts of war and peace, unequal to meeting the challenge of inter¬ 
national anarchy, is thankful for such . friendliness. But she is not quite happy 
with this arrangement. For, Bhe remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 

Aa we Bend this volume to the PreBs, we have been passing through an 
experience of administrative incompetence and greedy exploitation by manufacturers 
and merchants creating conditions of famine in the country. Millions have died 
of hunger, of diseases that accompany and follow malnutrition. The year 1943 
will be remembered for long years fo r this ca tastrophe. 

13 



India in Home Polity 

By the end of the first six months of 1945 which form the 
subject of study in this volume of the Indian Annual Register the 
second world war of the 20th century was rolling 
Defeat of Axla towards the defeat of the Axis Powers both in Europe 
Powers and east Asia. Germany encircled from the west and 

south by Anglo-American forces, from the north-east and 
east by the forces of the Soviet Union, was down and out. The 
Fuehrer, the supreme leader of the German people, was either dead 
under the debris of the Chancellory of Berlin or a fugitive. Mussolini 
died at the hands of an Italian mob who killed him as they do a mad 
dog. As we witness these two events, we may not realise their 
significance as part of a great historic tragedy, so near are we to it. 
The majority of us have grown callous, deadened in body and mind 
by the overthrow of empires in Germany, in Austro-Hungary, in 
Turkey, in Bussia, in Japan happening in course of thirty years. The 
unconditional surrender of Japan did not take place before the first 
week of August, 1945, but the signs and portents were unmistakable 
that the end of the dreams and ambitions of ruling classes of Great 
Nippon (Japan) was not distant. Americau forces had broken through 
the island rings that Japan had established round her; they had return¬ 
ed to the Phillipines and taken down the Bising Sun flag of the 
Mikado from its forts; the siege of Okinawa was won. Japanese 
forces were pulling out of Malaya, Burma and Siam. Those strategists 
proved to be wrong who had talked that the Japanese would fight 
the battle of desperation on the soil of China where ’ they had dug 
themselves in for eight years. But the atom bomb on Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima put her out of the war. Japan accepted the deoree of 
science. 


The defeat of the high endeavour represented by Mussolini, Hitler 
and Tojo is easy of comprehension by the Indian observer who can 
Anglo-Saxon r , ecft .^ tha B torms described in the Ramayana and the 

Power* Mahabharata, in the Pur anas of their historic past, 

naked And recalling these we can easily acoept the present 

happenings as conditioned by a mysterious fate that 
eludes the sorutmy even of modern science. For ten years and more 
Italy, Germany and Japan had kept the world guessing with regard 

j fch0 ^-^ aQted ' Thelr °PP° 8ita numbers in different parts of 
earth had tried to appease them, to satisfy them. But nothing 
appeared to restore sanity and peace to the world. The three of them 
appeared to be moved by the same impulse to carve out their sphere 
of influences .monopolized by Britain, the United States and the Sovift 
Union. °f these Britain appeared to have been the most promineS 
target, having been the pioneer of modern imperialism, the exploitation 
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century had been attempted to be solved by the two wars of 
oceans and continents. Tbe world iR no longer in doubt that the 
problem has yet to find its solution, that "Woodrow Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Lloyd George and Winston Churchill have laboured and 
schemed, fought and won, without solving it. Why their countries 
got entangled in these two wars are well known to-day. That know¬ 
ledge should have enabled them to find the way out of the present 
deadlock in international affairs. It is true that American and British 
propagandists have striven hard to put across the thesis that their 
involvement in the two wars was' caused by their concern for demo¬ 
cratic freedom, that both Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler have by 
their ambitions threatened this freedom, and the Anglo-Saxon world 
had been forced into both these world wars much against their in¬ 
clinations and interests. 

The world has, however, refused to accept this interpretation of 
the causes, personal and impersonal, that have driven two generations 
into two wars in course ot twenty-five years. It does 
Material ties not explain why the Kaiser Wilhelm and Adolf Hitler 
bind them should have disturbed the world peace, also why the 
ruling classes of the United States should have coma 
to realize that Britain constituted their first line of defence, why they 
should have regarded the British Empire as supplying the markets 
and materials that could keep “the Western Hemishpere a going 
concern." We know that there is racial and cultural kinship between 
Britain and the United States. We know that there is no competition 
between the industries and trade of the two countries. But the dilemma 
created by the economic and financial activities of Totalitarianism 
as conducted by Germany found a new link between the material 
interests of these two countries. In the first volume of the Annual 
Register (January-June) of 1941, we discussed this matter in some 
detail. The question was thus presented to the leaders of American 
industry and trade—in a world dominated over by totalitarian economic 
theory and practice, the “free economy” of capitalist competition that 
guided British and United States life would have very little chance 
of survival if Germany came out of the war victorious. 

“The question was answered and the problem was solved for the average 
American citizen by what the U, S. A. Department of Commerce made public in 
the second week of May, 1941. It was a summary of a technical analysis of the German 
programme of post-war economy. The poet-war life was indicated in words that 
could not but shock American leaders of industry and trade, American bankers 

who dominate world trade to-day.The words of the report that made dear this 

position were the following : 

"Confronted by a political combination on the continent of Europe under the 
domination of Germany, the individual American entrepreneur would hardly be 
strong enough to find a market for bis products or services except on termB laid 
down by the National Socialist State.” 


Herein is indicated the strongest link that binds Britain and the 


United States. 


Books are written by the keenest of American brain 
trusters, official and non-officials, that Anglo-American 
collaboration was the only instrument left to maintain 
the standard of life in the great republic. Official 
publications that have a habit of under-statement of 
deeply-felt social needs are frank in the United States. One of the 
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“The United States and the United Kingdom are bo far ahead of the others 
in exporting and importing capacity that what they will do will determine the course 
of world economy for years to come." 


It was against this predominance that Germany, Italy and 
Japan, specially the first and the third hurled themselves during the 
last two decades The root cause of World War II 
Soviet Union 0 f jjj, e 20th century was to be found in this jealousy 

d lie and resentment of these three "have-not” Powers 
charmed circle the twQ “ have « p 0Wers _Britain and the 

United States. Britain represented most blatantly this monopoly; 
she had been holding it for about two hundred years, becoming an 
eyesore to other aspiring nations ; her possessions became objects of 
desire to them. For her own reasons the United States have been 
under-writing British undertakings, publicly or on the sly ; the great 
republic found it more profitable to support her than Germany and 
Japan. This was the reason why even after the bitter experience of the 
first World War, her ruling classes could not resist themselves when 
during 1939-’41 danger threatened their "old country”. Sentiment played 
hut a small part in this alliance ; their common economic interests 
helped to forge it. Bather, this feeling and the recognition in America that 
Britain and her far-flung possessions could best serve America's 
material interests—these two influences ranged her by Britain’s side 
in the greatest crisis in the latter's life. The end of this war has 
re-emphasised this inter-dependence. And the student of affairs must 
not lose sight of this fact if he desired to have a real grip on the 
movement of international forces in the near future. The end of the 
war in Europe, in east Asia, has not changed this alignment of 
forces with the Soviet Union standing outside of the oharmed circle. 
During the time we have been discussing, this picture was not quite 
so clear as it since become. The spheres of occupation of Germany 
by certain of the victorious powers—the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Britain and France—the evangelical zeal of almost all of them in 
trying to inject their ideologies into the different parts of the defeated 
nations under their control has a disturbing influence on their war¬ 
time collaboration. Writing in the early part of 1946, this unfor¬ 
tunate development has become so glaringly plain that a Bhow-down 
between Democracy and Totalitarianism is within the bounds of 
possibility. 


Apart from this Big Three" conflict and competition, the Soviet 
Union by its handling of _ affairs in connection with her small 
neighbours in its immediate west—Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Bumania, Bulgaria—has 
not recommended its methods to the disinterested 
observer. It has been claimed on behalf of the Soviet 
was forced into this brusqueness by the needB of 


Soviet Union and 
her neighbours 

Union that Bhe 
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her own safety which excase analysed to its ultimate factor would 
mean that the freedom and integrity of the neighbours of the Soviet 
Union are always to remain dependent on the ideas of Bussia's safety 
varying as these would from time to time, and differ as these may 
with individual changes in the leadership of the Soviet Union. To 
take but one instance, that of Poland, Busso-Polish relations since 
1770 have been bitter what with Tsarist attempts to Buseianize 
the Polish people, themselves belonging to the Slav race. The revival 
of the Polish State after the first world war (1914-’18) and the 
establishment of some sort of stable relations between it and the 
Soviet Union after the latter’s defeat in front of Warsaw in 1920-‘21 
has proved to be an episode of little value. The Busso-German 
Pact of August, 1939 that hastened the outbreak of the Becond world 
war wiped the Polish State off the map of Europe for about six 
years. Germany's defeat in it has helped to make a new start in 
Polish life with a new State from which unmistakable Polish areas 
have been snatched away and included in the Soviet Union. This 
loss has been sought to be made up to the Polish State by attaching 
German areas in what was known as East. Prussia, driving from it 
a few millions of Germans who had been there for more than two to three 
hundred years. In the second volume of the Annual Register of 
1939 (July—December), we have traced the history of German-Polish 
relations, as bitter as Busso-Polish. The revival of a new Polish State 
under the superintendence of the Soviet Union makes no difference 
to the Polish people dispersed into two States ; their memory of the 
bitterness of the many partitions in their country's life will not make 
sweet and stable the relations between the racial groups German, Bussian, 
Polish—huddled in this part of the continent of Europe. Today the 
Soviet Union may flaunt its victory in the name of the exploited 
masses of this area. But racial memories of wrongs, racial conceits 
and ambitions, have a habit of lying low for decades and centuries 
and erupting either into revolt or their assertion for a place in 

the sun of international life. Polish and German resentment with 

the Soviet Union may sink into the unconscious today. But it 

will watch and wait for the day of vengeance, for the day of 

deliverance of their self-respect. 

Unless human nature changes and the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion becomes a reality in the world’s life these danger spots in Eastern 
Europe will remain to be centres of outbreaks, big 
Anglo-Soviet or smalL They are illustrative of conditions in Europe ; 

relatione they do not exhaust the accumulated hatreds that 

late or soon will disturb the continent's life and of the 
whole world just as Danzig set the train to ap outburst of inter¬ 
national and global warfare. During the period we have been dealing 
with, events in Greece beoame the focus of a great controversy between 
Britain and the Soviet Union manouevring for position in the eastern 
Mediterranean. For about one hundred and fifty years the former 
had been dictator of polioy in this area : she had taken advantage 
of the decay of the Turkish Empire, of the demoralization of the ruling 
classes of this Empire, to establish her control, direct or indirect, 
over the condilot of the different States that bordered on this central 
sea. The Napoleonic wars showed her hands plainly to the world. 
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The opening of the Suez Canal bad converted it into a British 
lake The island of Cyprus and Egypt bad to pass under the guidance 
of Britain so that the life line to Britain’s Empire in Asia and 
Oceania, to Australia and New Zealand and Tasmania, may be protected 
againBt the claims of new-comers to the field of imperialist competition. 
Tsarist Russia had tried to break into Britain’s preserves by hreaking up 
Turkey. But she failed because Britain stood behind Turkey. On .the 
eve of the first world wst Britain and Russia came into an understanding 
about a partition of the “inheritance of the Turk” who waB known to 
European diplomats as the ‘sickman of Europe” lying on his death bed. 
This accommodation between the two countries became necessary because 
Germany bad started her Berlin-Bagdad railway scheme which carried to 
completion would have rendered ineffective all the defence measures 
organized by Britain in this part of the Mediterranean area by by-passing 
them. Russia’s ambitions also were threatened by it. For, if Germany 
became strong in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, Russia would be 
encircled and her historic gravitation towards the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf would be halted for many a day. Thns did German 
ambitious bring the two rival empires of Britain aDd Russia on a common 
platform both during the first world war (1914-’18) and during a part of 
the second (l941-'45). But with the defeat of Germany in 1945, with her 
elimination as a threat to tfyeir common interests, has been revived the old 
rivalry between them. And Greece became a not too willing pawn in their 
game. Though the names of “Ellas” and "Royalist” were used to feature 
the struggle in Greece as an internal conflict between democrats and 
conservatives of the country, the strings that moved their farces conld be 
traced to Moscow and London with no great search. The use of Indian 
troops by Britain to keep the peace in Greece, to give Greek citizens 
opportunity to have free and fair elections was such a transparent pretence 
that not even the tyro could be misled by it. 

This waB the pattern of the “Big Three’ collaboration that we 


witnessed in the middle of 1945. In Germany, many things have 
been happening that are dark for the prospects of 
. Germany & international amity. Owing to rigid Press censorship 

"Big Four” the world is being kept ignorant of the ways in which 

the “Big Four”—the United States, the Soviet Union 
Britain and France—had been competing with one another for snatching 
the bouIb and bodies of German men and women to one another's 
parlour. The Germans were helpless, it is true But none need be 
surprised if the conflicting interests of the Anglo-Saxon Powers and 
of the Union of Soviet Republics are driven to take Bteps to en¬ 
courage one or the other of the German classes, democrats or socialists or 
communists, and thns enable them to stand on their legs to act as 
pawns for their patrons. This happened after first world war when 
Britain and France became entangled in a rivalry for political hege¬ 
mony over the continent of Europe, over the area between France and 
Russia. The Germans exploited the difference to their own advantage, 
and it would not be lar wrong to suggest that it waB this rivalry that enabled 
the Nazi party under Adolf Hitler to wrest the power of the State from 
their rival politicians. On the present occasion also, with the victorious 
Powers in possession of different areas of the Reich, there is already a 
competition between them as to who will inject into the Germans more 
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successfully and quickly their different ideologies and practices, as also to 
buy their support through economic and financial help. This technique of 
persuasion, this re-education of the German people, have nothing secret 
about it : it is on the programme of the long range re-construction of the life 
of the European peoples. But its real difficulty will come*'when the 
democracy beloved of Anglo-Saxon countries will try to'educate the Germans 
in one way : and the new evangel of communism of which the Soviet Union 
is the standard bearer and crusader will put in claims to train the Ger¬ 
mans in their own ways. These two claims can be understood when they 
are placed in the wider background of the differences .between capitalist 
democracy and totalitarian communism. 

This basic difference is so full of seeds of conflict that from un¬ 
imagined quarters come reports of a line-up of Anglo-Saxon Powers against 
the Soviet Power. For an instance we may refer to the 
notice served by the Soviet Foreign Office on the Govern¬ 
ment of the Turkish Republic that they proposed to 
terminate the Pact of Friendship that had ( been ^existing 
between the two countries since 1920 and which was due for renewal in 
November, 1945. The notice was issued on March 19, 1945. Almost at 
the same time Russia put in a plea for the revision of the Montreaux 
Convention that had been signed on July 20, 1936, after hard bargaining 
of about a month between Britain, France, the Soviet Union and Turkey. 
Kemal Ata Turk’s country gained the most from this intrumenb of revision 
of the Lausanne Treaty that had snatched from her hands control of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles and put these water-ways into the Black 
Sea from the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean to the Black 
Sea under the superintendence of an International Commission. The 
Montreaux Convention returned to her this control and authorized her to 
militarize the coastal defences that had been demolished after the first 
world war as a punishment for Turkey’s defeat in this war. The Soviet 
Union also gained all her points. Her interests in the Black Sea Straits 
defined in the Montreaux Convention as including the Dardanelles, the 
Sea of Marmora and the Borphorous were both economic and strategic. 
The corn of the Black Earth region, the coal of the Donetz, the oil of 
Baku and the Rumanian oil fields, the agricultural produce of the lower 
Danube Valley, all have their natural outlet through the Straits. The 
question as to who was to control the Straits had, therefore, always been of 
vital concern to the riverain Powers of the Black Ssa aud the Danube, the 
more bo sines the invention of artillery and floating mines had rendered 
the Straits all but impassable for a hostile Power as the Gallipoli campaign 
of 1915 had demonstrated. The only Russian ports that are free from ice 
throughout the year are those on the Black Sea. 

“It, therefore, became Russia's aim, first to build a Black Sea fleet which should 
have freedom of patmise through the Straits ; and secondly, to obtain effective domi¬ 
nation over Constantinople itself, thus re-establishing under her owu rule the unitary 

coutrol of the hinterland aud its economic outlet.” 

(Survey oj International Affairs, 1936, P. 6S9), 
This background of the hopes and needs of the many peoples in 
European Russia can explain why the Moscow rulers should require Turkey 
to make concession to them. During six years of the 
Russia's strength present war Turkey elected to remain neutral except 
and expansion during the last four or five months tvhen she declared 
war against Germany. It was a ‘token’ declaration of 


Demand for 
revision of 
Montreaux 
Convention 
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war that bad no effect on its fortunes in Europe. For, by 
the time Turkey landed on the side of the Allied Powers, Germany had 
been as good as beaten down to her knees. We do not know how during 
the war years Turkey had guarded the Straits with impartiality,. how Bhe 
had held the balance even between the Axis and the Allied nations. We 
have seen it suggested that by remaining neutral Turkey had served the 
Allies better, that if she had come down from her neutral position and 
joined the Allied Powers, she would have been over-run by Germany, and 
German hosts would have rode to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
The British forces stationed in Iraq and Palestine being no match for 
them, the defeat of Turkey would have brought the Germans almost 
to the Oaspian Sea, near the new industrial plants that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union had built east of the Volga. This line of reasoning on the 
possibilities of the various fronts in south-east Europe and north-west 
Asia takes us practically nowhere. We know this for a fact that Germany 
did not ohoose to attack Turkey when she had over-run Greece, and Italy 
was yet a dependable ally. She must have had her own reasons to advise 
prudence. But this is a side issue, however. The reason or reasons for 
the Soviet Union’s dissatisfation with Turkey are not connected with 
Turkey’s leanings towards Germany. The notice for the termination of 
the Russo-Turkish Treaty of Friendship was inspired by the new 
feeling that Britain could not protect Turkey from falling into the 
sphere of influence of the Soviet Union whioh had emerged out of 
the war stronger, whose strength had been demonstrated in the 
crucible of the greatest war in recent history. The consciousness lol 
such strength is a great temptation and a great urge to activities 
in the international field. As historians have said that by the 

Montreaux Convention the Soviet Union had gained all that Bhe 
could desire except the expulsion of Turkish rule from Europe, except 
her exclusive ownership of these Straits that opened and closed the 
door to the eastern Mediterranean through which Russia can come 
out to the outer seas of the world, to play her part in shaping the 
destiny of modern humanity. This is the only interpretation that 
satisfies the requirements of the situation created by Russia's victory 
in the war, by her feeling that she should have a say in matters 
that concerned the Black Sea and its outlet to the Mediterranean of 
whioh Turkey is the guardian now. Her notice claiming revision of 
the Montreaux Convention is, however, in the ultimate analysis a 
trial of strength between her and Britain who for about two 
hundred years has been ruling the waves of almost all the seas and 
oceans of the world. Her claim for a Beat in the body that is in 
charge of the international regime in Tangier, almost opposite Gibraltar 
in Morocco—both these ports guarding the outlet to the Atlantic—was 
a reminder that a new power has arisen that must have its adeauate seat in 
the chariot of international leadership. 


The episodeB disoussed above took us into the intricacies of the 
world situation as it has emerged out of World War II. of the 20th. 

D. 8. A.’, contrl- f ntiU, 7* W ® do ? ot . kno ^ anything positive of whal 
button to German bave be6n happening in Germany, the centre of th< 
detest storm; we bave attempted above a psyohologica 

reading of German reaction to her defeat and thi 
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devastation that has been wrought in their country. Wo have more 
than once in previous volumes of the Annual Register referred to 
the distinctive contribution that the industrial potential of the United 
States would be making to the defeat of Germany. A detailed 
description of it is not necessary to realize its significance. Two 
quotations from an article in the New York quarterly, the Foreign 
Affairs, would suffice to drive home the point. These are taken from 
the series of articles appearing under the title —America at War, 
naturally confined to explaining the part played by the United States in it. 

American air power alone could not defeat Germany, but without it victory 
either would have been impossible or far more costly. Air power crippled the 
strategic mobility of the German Army. In decisive stages of the ground cam¬ 
paign—notably the Rhine crossings—it tremendously hampered German tactical 
mobility, greatly curtailed the enemy’s supply of oil, cut down the supply of ball 
bearings, reduced the supply of munitions, forced the shift of the bulk of the 
German Air Force from Russia to the West (thus relieving Russia, and later 
eliminated the German Air Force as a major factor in the war. Air-power 
prevented the German V-weapone from achieving definite success, wrecked 
German communications so that distribution of anything at all became a problem, 
forced the Germans to earmark perhaps 20,00,000 meu for defence against air 
attack, and clamped an ‘internal blockade’ upon the Reich which added tremendously 
to man-power shortage and to the unbearable strain of “attrition war”. 

“.The •comments of Field Marshal von Rundstedt and other captured 

German generals as to the primary importance of air power in the Allied victory 
testify to the skill of the brave men who won the European skies. The statistics of 
the war against Germany are staggering. For every ton of explosive hurled on 
Britain—by plane or V.-weapon—the German received 315 tons in return. From 
the beginning of the war to May 1, 1945, American and British planes combined 
dropped 24,53,595 tons of explosives on Germany and German-occupied targets 
in other European countries. American planes operating from Britain, Mediterranean 
bases and the Continent dropped 14,53,595 tons. Some 8,001, about half the total 
Allied (British and American) bombers Bent into action, were lost, as were ?>165 
U. a. fighters. The German Air Force lost an estimated 20,574 planes in the air 
and 12,337 more on the ground to the American Air Force. Nearly 5,000 of these 
were destroyed in the clean-up month of April.” 

Whafc the Soviet Union had dono and suffered to make the 
defeat of Germany inevitable is but insufficiently known to the world. 

It is natural for her to desire that never again 
Treatment of should Germany have a chance to renew her fight for 

Germany domination over European affairs. When the war 

officially ended in Europe on May 9, 1945, the four 
Powers most interested in the settlement of European unsettloment— 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union and the United States of America— 
were charged with a responsibility that coaid be adequately shouldered 
if there were complete accord with one another in what they desired 
to do and how they proposed to do it. “The treatment of Germany" 
became to them and to all other European' peoples a sign and 
symbol of what the future held for them. The Potsdam Conference of 
the heads of the Administration of the "Big Three"—the United States, 
the Soviet Union, and Britain—President Truman, Marshal Stalin and 
Mr. Churchill—made an attempt to iron out any differences and 
disagreements that were implicit in the differing ideologies and prac¬ 
tices of these three Powers. During the time with which we have 
been dealing with, the world came to know that the plan of dividing 
Germany into four "Zones'* to he administered by the four Powers 
mentioned above held the field. The danger of this arrangement, a 
sort of con-dominia, has already been hinted above. That it has not 

14 
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proved worse than what has appeared on the surface, in the world's 
Press, is due to the fact that none of the Powers has been prepared 
to push matters to the extrema in the pursuit of their individual 
interests and ideas. . The Soviet Union has been biding her time to 
persuade the Germans to understand and appreciate her values of life ; 
the United States appears to be holding the ring so that no one of 
the three European Powers broke the bounds of prudence; Britain 
has been following suit in seeing that the provisional arrangements 
did not get prematurely disturbed ; France has not baen able to bite 
away the Rurh region, the greatest industrialized area in the European 
continent. This is a picture of uncertain balance. For, as Prof. 
Jacob Viner of the Chicago University has suggjsted, this zonal 
division o£ Germany cannot endure, as it has “no relationship to any 
German regional pattern of political or economic interest.” It may 
happen that the United StateB which is the least interested of the 
four Powers may retire from her polioing duty in Europi', and leave 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union to face up to their responsibi¬ 
lity as keepers of the peace in that continent. Or, it may happen 
that the United Nations Organization that wa3 being given shape 
and form at the Pacific city of San Francisco in the United States 
will be able to attain a position of strength and responsibility to 
take up the duty of 'treating” Germany. This latter is a hope that 
may prove to be a liar. But mankind is so constituted that in face 
of demonstrated failures and betrayals it continues to believe that 
peace and justice will bless this earth of ours. 


The end of the war in Europe has raised this hope again. We 
who have lived through two world wars do, however, notice a change. 
Hope & tear on The modem man and woman are not as enthusiastic 
the eve ot San in May, 1945, as their predecessors were in October, 
1940 in giving expression to their feelings of joy in 
seeing the end of black-outs, in looking up at the 
spring sky from which the bomber and fighter appear to have faded. 
There was hope, no doubt, but there was more of fear that the 
leaders of the victorious Powers would make as bad a peace ins¬ 
trument as Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George and Georges Olemanoeau 
had fashioned during 1918-'20. The reason for hope was that the 
San Francisco Conference would have no direct relation with the 
Peace Treaties between the victors and the vanquished. These peace treaties 
occasion the outburst of national resentments on the part of the 
defeated nations, and occasion the outburst of ambitions on the part of 
the victors each one of them trying to make a profit out of the 
war in the winning of which so muoh blood and tears have been 
shed, and so muoh human wealth has been burnt in powder and 
shot. The element of fear came' from the conviction that leaders of 
the vmtonous Powers could not be free from the conceits and 
ambitions that had characterized their predecessors five and twentv 
years ago, that their economic and political imperialism would twist 
the purposes of the United Nations Organization out of recognition 

!li,f atW u 9 T S P ? W0 , r ° £ mllltar y superiority that they possessed 
might enable them to keep the peace. But unless there be justice 
between man and man between nation and nation, between race and 
race, the impulses in the heart of creation that rebel against arroganoa 
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will late or soon break this peace. Feelings like these assailed 
thoughtful people all the world over as they watched the proceedings of the 
San Francisco Conference. 

The Conference met on April 25, 1945. It worked out a blue¬ 
print of the moral and idealistic, the realistic and practical functions 
of the United Nations Organization that had been 
United Nations indicated in many of the speeches of the late President 
Organization Roosevelt and in the "Atlantic Charter". In a letter 
dated 20th. June, 1946 addressed to President Truman 
of the United States, his Secretary of State (for foreign affairs), Mr. 
Stettinus (Junior) Bent a report of the Organization as it had been 
hammered out at the Conference. The letter described the “Machinery" 
to be set up, the ''effective measures of the prevention and removal 
of threats to the peace" of the world. The Charter of the Organiza¬ 
tion established certain "Organs”—a General Assembly, a Security 
Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an 
International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. The first five 
constitute the “over-all instruments of international action" through 
which it is proposed to "translate the world’s hope for peace and 
security into the beginning of a world practice of peace and security”. 
Under it we have thus a forum for discussion and debate ( the 
General Assembly), an enforcement agency (the Security Council), a 
Social and Economic Institute through which the learning and knowledge 
of the world may be brought to bear upon its common problems 
{ the Economic and Social Council), an international Court in which 
justiciable cases may be heard (the International Court of Justice), 
and a body charged with the heavy responsibility of attaining in non- 
strategic areas the objectives of the Trusteeship System one of which 
is the promotion of the “political, economic, social and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their 
progressive development towards self-government and independence as 
may be appropriate to the particular circumstance of each 

territory and its people and the freely-expressed wishes of the 
people concerned’’. Mr. Stettinus tries to relate four of these 

functions to the practices of the modern world—the four fundamental 
instruments to which “free men'* are accustomed—the publio meeting, 
the enforcement officer, the Court, and the centre of science and 
knowledge. He is not unaware of the limitations, but expresses a 
hope that has yet to be realized. 

“To transplant social organisms for the world of individual and group relations 
to the world of international relatione, is necessarily also to limit and cut them back. 
Nevertheless, instruments of proven social value taken over from the domestic to the 
international world carry with them qualities of vigour and of fruitfulness which 
the limitations placed upon them by their new conditions cannot kill. They have 
behind them an historical momentum and a demonstrated usefulness which means 
far more, in terms of ultimate usefulness, than the precise legal terms by which they 
are established in their new environment." 

Those who have had some experience of the working of the League 
of Nations cannot but recall that the "purposes and principles” of the new 
international Organization of 61 nations or States and the 
Failure of the “organs" and instruments of its usefulness do not 

League of Nations differ much from those of the League that had its head¬ 
quarters at Geneva. Mr. Stettinus did hardly refer by name 
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except once to the organization that owed its birth to the inspired leader¬ 
ship of one of the Presidents of his oountry. He only contented himself 
with the remark that the League did not "gain the wide support it needed 
to succeed.” The story of this un-succesB is one for which his own 
country . was responsible more than any other by giving the 
lead to sabotaging the League. The refusal of the United States to share 
responsibility with the other Allied Powers for the up-keep of world peace 
at the end of the first world war was the most potent factor in weakening 
the League organization, and leaving its life hanging on the conflict and 
competition between Britain and France. We have been told that the U.S.A. 
Senate followed the directive of the first President of the United States, 
George Washington, warning his people against entangling alliances with 
European Powers, getting entangled in European power politics. But that 
was. an advice when the world was bigger than what it is today and 
distances between countries were longer. Even during the period between the 
two world wars, the United States, its financiers and capitalists for instance, 
could not keep off from Europe, in financing the recovery of Germany 
even under Adolf Hitler. And when the second world war broke out 
Fran klin Roosevelt transformed his country into the "arsenal of demo¬ 
cracy” against Totalitarianism which by accident, if there be any such 
element in historic developments, had its supreme protagonist in Adolf 
Hitler. And it is another example of the intraotibility of human nature 
that the United States had to learn the lesson of world fellowship by send¬ 
ing her sons and daughters beyond seas and occeans to bleed and die so that a 
world organization may emerge to take charge of peace and order, of 
justice between race and race, between nation and nation. It is too early 
to say that the United Nations Organization will prove a better success 
than the League of Nations. We can only hope and pray. 

The United Nations Organization has not, thus, received the wishful 
welcome that greeted the League of Nations. Men and woman are more 
critical, more sceptical than those of the generation of 
Revival In Arab the twenties of the present century. Specially is this 
Land* true of our people whose political subjection appears to 

have given them a particularly- sensitive apprehension 
of the play of power politics of which they have been victims along with 
other coloured peoples of the world. The politically-minded people of 
India, the classes which supply leadership to the modem movements in 
our country, have grown aware that the system of rule under which they 
Buffer draw its strength not only from India but from countries in her 
neighbourhood, east and west. During the period under discussion, thirty- 
five millions in Arab lands have been demonstrating that the political, 
economic and social problems precipitated by the world war cannot be 
allowed to remain unsolved for the sake of Britain's empire needs, and 
of their ruling classes. During this period the organization of the Arab 
League, representative of the Arab States, appeared to be building up a 
common front against the aggression, political and economic, of the 
iiuro-Amenoan interests. To an Indian student of affairs, the pattern is 
so familiar. The history of Arab awakening has a history that is contem- 
porary with ours. As in pur country, so in the Arab countries a socio- 
religious and literary revival had marked the reaotion of Arab peoples to 
the methods of administration, exploitation and enlightenment introduced 
by the aggressive West into their life. The majority of the Arab countries 
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wero and are Muslima. But curiously for all concerned the morning 
star of this revival movement shone on and from Lebanon whose people 
were and are Christians by religious persuasion. Even in the political 
movements the Christian Arabs had been the pioneers ; they supplied 
the leaven of modernism that leaventh the whole mass in the Arab 
countries. The spiritual revolt of these countries has been nurtured 
by the literary revival that started in Lebanon in tho middle of the 19th 
century. And the Arab youth of today is thrilled by the story of the 
glory and grandeur that Dama9cas, Baghdad and Cordova represented and 
from which emanated the culture without which Europe might have 
slumbered for a longer period in the Dark Ages of her history. 

The Arab League may be recognized as an instrument for giving 
shape to the dreams and aspirations of the Arab peoples, for regaining 
their political self-respect and rebuilding their material 
Dynastic ambitions life on modern foundations. In this process of renovation, 
in Arab lands the dynastic ambitions of the ruling houses of Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia constitute more a hindrance than a help 
to the evolution of democratic freedom in these countries. The ruling 
classes of these two countries appear to hold the keys of the whole situation, 
because they may think that they are less dependent on Britain for the 
defence of their external security. Iraq and Trans-Jordan are British 
protegees ; their administrations are under the direction of British advisers, 
civil and military. Their ruling families belong to the Sheriff family of 
Mecca, a rival to the Saudi family of Riyadah whose head—Bang Abdul 
Aziz Ibn Saud—is the master of the two holy places of Islam, Mecca and 
Medina which confers on him some sort of a distinction as head of the 
Islamic fraternity of 27 crores of Muslims spread over Asia, Europe 
and Africa. For about seventy years British policy has been trying to 
utilize the rivalry between these two families as a prop to her imperial 
Bystem in this region of the earth. Today the Saudi family may appear 
to have benefited the most from transactions with Britain. And though in 
Iraq a boy king is enthroned, a grandson of King Faisal, the founder of 
the family, there is Emir Abdulla of Trans-Jordan who could not have 
forgotten the hopes and ambitions of bis father, Sheriff Hossain of 
Mecca whom British promises during the first world war had drawn 
away from his allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa of Islam. 
The old man had hoped that he would inherit this position. Instead he 
died an exile—another victim to the deserved fate of a dupe to alien 
promises. The Bame ambitions are Baid to be entertained by the ruling 
house of Egypt. But their realization appears to be distant, because the 
Muslim who aspires to be the Khalifa of Islam must be the master of 
Mecca and Medina ; he must be the ruler of an independent kingdom 
capable of bolding his own against the conflicts and competitions of 
political life, internal and external. None of these two indispensable con¬ 
ditions are satisfied by any of the rulers in Muslim countries except of 
Turkey. And Turkey under the inspiration of Kemal Ata-Turk has fore- 
sworne such religious pretensions. And though King Faronq of Egypt haa 
been trying to throw off the shaokles of British dominance and protection, 
the trends and tendency of modern developments in Arab lands and in 
their neighbourhood do not Bustain the hope that the Muslims of the 
world would agree to accept the revival of Khalifate as a step that is in 
consonance with their modern needs. The Arab League, though predomi- 
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nanfcly Muslim, has members that are Christian States, Syria and Lebanon. 
The organization cannot be utilized for the purposes of dynastic 

ambitions. .. ,, ...... 

There are other forces at work that would cry bait to the 
dreams of Eing Farouq and his supporters in the A1 Azhar University, 
the oldest of the existing institutions of Islamic culture 
Other foreeB and knowledge. These forces draw their inspiration and 
at work sustenance from the developments that have been released 

over the world by modem industrialism, by the philosophy 
and life of which the Soviet Union is the visible symbol and potent weapon. 
The “fellahinn” in Egypt, the Beduin in the deserts of Arabia and Africa, 
have seen their values of life sinking into insignificance before the 
triumphant advance of the West. This has hit them in their self* 
esteem. But in their material life also have they been hit by the 
same forces coming to them in the shape of manufactured goods of 
every day use, destroying the simple self-sufficient economy of their 
lives. A substantial portion of the good arable land of the Arab 
lands is owned by feudal lords ; the majority of peasants are day- 
labourers and share-croppers who toil like serfs with no prospects 
better than eking out a bare existence. This is the pattern that still 
exists in north Africa and straight from there to the shores of the 
Pacific in China. This broad mass of humanity has seldom rebelled 
against this dispensation which they have been taught to accept as a 
decree of Providence, good for their souls if not for their bodies. 
Perhaps, this social philosophy that had inculcated resignation has 
bad its value compared to the pushing, bustling life of today. But 
modern industrialism by breaking down all the norms and forms of 

antique life in Europe pioneered a development that with all its 

initial injustices and cruelties had something of a forward-looking 
destiny implicit in its destructiveness—the destiny that would flower 
into new and richer forms of individual and group life. The “unchaDgingEast”, 
the unchanging Arab lands, have been caught by the same cruel bands ; they 
are being broken and refashioned for newer forms of social well-being, 
endowed with newer instruments and institutions of social life. The 
two world wars have helped to quicken this process of transformation, 
the second more effectively than the first. We in India have been 
witnesses to this process of destruction and construction— a world 
process against which there appears to be no appeal. A writer in 

the June, 1945 issue of the New York monthly— Asia and the 

Americas —has traced it as it has evolved in Arab lands under the 
influence of the World War II of the 20th century. Beading it, an 
Indian would find a picture that is familiar to him, whioh he has 
seen taking shape before his eyes in cruel lines of a social disruption 
that appears to have had no bint of goodness and hope in it. The 
break-down had occurred almost three quarters of a century back in 
our own country. But its full effects were never so virulently 
visualized as during the recent war years. This we have discussed 
1I1 j t recent volumes of the Annual Register (two volumes of 1943 
™ t8fc V0lume o£ 1944 >- Tho Bame catastrophe overtook the Arab 
muds. We propose to quote here a description of it from the New 
York monthly referred to above. 
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“Of the two and one-half billion dollars spent by the Allies in the Middle 
East since the beginning of the war, a good part went to the Arab countries. In 
certain regions where for strategic purposes great troop concentrations were stationed, 
locusts could not have devoured local food stuffs with the same rapidity. Locusts, 
however, devour without compensation, whereas the armies of the United Nations 
devoured and paid handsomely for the goods they consumed. Thousands upon 
thousands of local labourers engnged in behalf of the war effort received unprecedent¬ 
ed wages. Hundred of enterprising business men made colossal profits from war 

contracts. Overnight many a millionaire waB born.The purchasing power of the 

people increased tremendously, but there was a dire scarcity of civil supplies. The 
index of prices has riBen from four to ten timeB their peace-time levels, and in snme 
commodities much more. 

”.No wonder that influential business men, apart from the millions 

they made from war contracts, have turned to monopolising whatever consumer 
goods they can lay their hands on, and by disposing of these goods at exorbitant 
prices have multiplied their fortunes. The rift between the poor and the rich has 
been widening and the poor or those of modest means have begun to link the war 
profiteers with the Allies.” 

Hit by this economic blitz, the Arab peoples, the disinherited and dis¬ 
possessed amongst them, have been looking towards the example of the Soviet 
Union as the only way out of the malaise that have 
Soviet Union’s overtaken them. And there are signs that the mis- 
Interests sionaries of the Soviet gospel are already abroad, 

bringing to all the glad tidings of “freedom from want” 
and "freedom from fear” that were blazoned forth on the flag of the 
United Nations under the inspiration of the late President Eoosevelt. 
To Americans and Britons these were hopes and ideals. The Soviet 
Union is being represented to be the only country whose ruling classes 
have realized these in every day life or where bold attempts are 
being made to do so. Apart from this material appeal to the 

commonalty of the world, the victory of Soviet arms against the 

mightiest of military machines in the modern world has raised the 
organisers of this victory in the estimation of the world. It was 

apprehended in June, 1941, that the Soviet. Union would not be able 

to stand up to Germany, that her constituent units would fall apart 
under the impact of the German attack ;■ that the men and women of 
many creeds and cultures, of many racial groups, that have been 
united under the flag of the Hammer and the Sickle would seek every 
one its own Bafety and refuse to go through the process of blood 
and iron for upholding the unity imposed by a small but militant 
party sitting at Moscow. These fears have been belied, and the Soviet 
experiment of uniting so many diversities has stood a test of incon¬ 
ceivable ferocity and destructive power. This occular demonstration of 
Soviet success has been having its influence all over the world. And 
the Arab countries are not immune to its appeal. Therefore do wa 
find in Syria and Lebanon educated Arabs forming societies under the 
name of the “Friends of the Soviet Union”, and many sections even 
among the broad masses of the Arab peoples consoiously and uncons- 
oionsly imbibing the lessons of the Soviet experiment in economic and 
political life. The representatives of the Soviet Union to these countries 
have not also been inactive. They have recommended their country to 
them by ostentatiously recording their disapproval of the Zionist Move¬ 
ment trying to buildup a Jewish State in Palestine, a State to be carved out 
of this small country. It is not ideological considerations alone that 
have been inspiring the activities of the Soviet representatives. The 
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artiola from which we have already quoted haB indicated -why they have 
been angling for the favour of the Arab world. 

“The Soviet Union does not reliBh the idea of any strong Power becoming 
militarily entrenched in the Arab East, beoauBe that area may yet become her front 
door to warm winter ports and a site of land and air communications essential to her 
future trade and security.'* 


But Britain which has been in possession for more than sixty years 
of a dominant position in the eastern Mediterranean area cannot be 
persuaded to so easily yield place to the new-comer. . 
Britain’s Interest During the post-San Francisco days and months, the 
In Arab lands world has been a witness to a controversy between the 
Soviet Union on the one side and Britain on the other, 
the United States trying to maintain an attitude of aloofness from the 
wranglings of two European Powers. The British arguments though not 
so explicitly told have been that as the Soviet Union has been allowed to 
establish some sort of an exclusive sphere of influence in territories to her 
immediate west extending from the Baltic to the Black Seas, as the United 
States has been accepted as the leader of the Pan-American nnion, so 
should Britain he left undisturbed in her position in the Arab countries ; 
as one of the "Big Three” she would be right in re-emphasiBing the needs 
of "similar primacy between the Euphrates and the Nile.” A recent 
article in the London Quarterly, the Round Table, which is the organ 
of the British Commonwealth movement, appeared to be giving expression 
to doubts about the competence of the new British Parliament wherein 
the majority belonged to the Labour Party recruited from the classes who 
have never had any opportunity to understand and realize the importance 
and value of the British empire as a going concern earning handsome 
dividends for the British people. Prom certain points of view the article 
’ may be interpreted as supplying kindergarten education in international 
affairs to .the novices of the British Labour Party, of the Labour 
Ministry. The writer takes no pains to hide his attitude to the new rulers 
of Britain. Frankly he wrote :— 

“It is, however, doubtful whether our new Parliament realizes how vital to us 
is our standing in the Middle East in the strategy of peace no Ibbs than war. The 
method cbaogea. Persuasion, diplomacy and character take the place of force. But 
the makers of policy must never forget that while we do not ourselves wish or 
need to dominate the Middle East, we oannot afford to let it be dominated by any 
other power, because its freedom and security are necessary to our freedom, security 
and peace.” 


The two quotations in the two paragraphs above indicate in 
language as clear as possible the causes of the conflict of polioies and 
ambitions that divide the Soviet Union and Britain 
“Good Neighbour” with special reference to this area. The only hope of 
policy avoiding it, a head-on collision between them, is for the 

Arab League to develop into a Federation of States with 
power to defend themselves from all intruders- This is the long-range 
ambition. But in the immediate future it is to the interest of the “Big Four ’ 
—the United States, the Soviet Union, Britain and France—to so 

arrange matters that the United Nations Organization may be enabled to 
take charge of these “danger spots” in the world’s map and to nurse 
them into strength. The ineffectiveness of the . Saadabad Pact (1937) 
between Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan has demonstrated that 
regional understandings between weak neighbours do not infuse strength 
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into them, that bigger Powers have to impose on themselves special self- 
denial to enable their neighbours to grow into health. Britain has not 
shown by her conduct that she is prepared to do so, neither has the Soviet 
Union since the end of the present war. The United States is reported 
to have made experiments in this line through her “Good Neighbour” 
policy, allowing her neighbours in the Western Hemisphere to go their own 
way in every concern of her State life, extending to them advice and 
financial help when necessary. The only exception to this non-interven¬ 
tion and non-interforonce policy is with regard to any outbreak of serious 
disorder imperilling the life of the particular State or States and interfering 
with their economic activities. There have been instances when United 
States forces have been sent to countries in South America to restore law 
and order not alone in the selfish interests of American finance. This 
"Big Brother” attitude is the nearost thing wo have bad in the modern 
world to the self-restraint of Great Powers in their relation with their 
weaker neighbours. We in India from so great a distance, from almost 
the other side of the globe, cannot judge whether thi& method of inter¬ 
national collaboration does not rankle in the hearts of the States of the 
Americas. "‘Dollar - imperialism” are words that betoken that the 
United States is not above suspicion, that human nature does not feci 
easy with the least interference with its individuality or conceit. This 
pattern of oonduct is in contrast to what <ve have had UDder the British 
regime over the far spaces of the earth. The Soviet Union has evolved 
a new polioy-j-neither the Colonialism of the British typo or the Good 
Neighbour Policy of the United States, A British writer in his introduc¬ 
tion to Owen Lattimore’s book— Solution in Asia —has described it and 
said that "in the sphere of psychology tbe Bussians have achieved a 
snooess” beyond the powor of the British and U. S. A. practice. Mr. G. 
P. Fitzgerald is unable to pass a final judgment. But what he has said 
about the experiment is worth quotation. 

•■The Autonomous Soviet Republic is not a Russian colony with some sort of 
self-government; nor ie it a week independent State on its best behaviour to its 
powerful neighbour. In these territories of the U. S. S. U. the people rule them¬ 
selves. They preserve their own culture, and their language is the official one; 
they make their own laws; and to some extent control tiieic own economy. Yet the 
power of the U. S. S. R. protects them against foreign aggression. There is an 

implied limitation on their autonomy.It is true that it can be argued that these 

limitations on autonomy are in fact present under Dominion Status and good 
Neighbour Policy.” 

‘‘...The Autonomous Area—a nnit lesa than a State—provides full cultural 
independence for primitive or fragmentary peoples, as well as for compact 
minorities.. .” 

This intractable problem has become all-important today when the 
second World War of the 20th century has been hastening to its end. 

It has stirred feelings all the world over in the hearts 
Burma’s experience of the dispossessed and disinherited peoples of the earth, 
during i942-’45 dispossessed of the greatest attribute of human dignity, 
that is, freedom and autonomy in their State life. The 
United Nations Organization has prepared a blue-print of the various 
schemes and methods through which men and women can realize this 
aspiration of their hearts in social, economic and political life. In our own 
country and in our neighbouring countries the end of the war in Europe 
have burst asunder the flood gates built by war-time repressive 
measures. Before we go into the happenings in our own country, we 

15 
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propose to deal with developments in our eastern neighbour of Burma that 
have made and marred the life of a million Indians and that m the 
immediate future will require of us a certain revision of our habitual 
attitudes. Burma may have one-thirtieth of the population of India. 
But under the stress of Japan’s conquest of their land, and Japan s 
declaration of her political independence integrated into her own scheme 
of "co-prosperity" of easten Asia, Burma has attained a maturity in 
political experience that we will do well to study and understand. We 
in India are apt to interpret Burma in the terms of our own experience, the 
experience of Indians whom the pursuit of a livelihood took to the country 
east of the Bay of Bengal. The stay-at-home Indian has heard from 
friends and relatives of the wide opportunities for material gain that the 
country v once offered; that these were being restricted by the nation¬ 
alism of the Burman who did not like the idea that foreigners should thrive 
in his own country to his detriment; that the Burman often used violence to 
wrest from them the advantages enjoyed under the protection 
of the British administrator and as the agent of British capitalist interests. 
The anti-Indian riots and emeutes that characterized the twenties and 
thirties of the present century have thus a place in tho evolution of Burman 
nationalism. For, there can be no mistake about it that the Indian who 
had once beneficently influenced historic developments in Burma both during 
times beyond memory and during the period of Buddhist renaissance has had 
neither the time nor the opportunity to do so during the British period. This 
failure was, perhaps, due to the fact that the Indian came to Burma during 
this period not in his independent capacity as an Indian but as an 
instrument of British policy, as a camp follower of the British conqueror. 
Thereby he became an object of hatred. If the Indian could have gone to 
Burma as the citizen of an independent country, be could not have gone 
there in such numbers. When the Japanese started war against Britain 
the number of Indians in Burma was well over a million persons. The way 
in which more than half of them evacuated from Burma proved that 
they had been rootless in the country ; that their primary loyalty was 
not to Burma. The demonstration of this attitude could not have recom¬ 


mended them to the Burmans. It was, therefore, almost inevitable that during 
the anarchy of British retirement from Burma and the establishment of 
some sort of order under Japanese control or under Dr. Ba Maw's administra¬ 
tion of an independent" Burma, - the Indians were victims of Burmese 
gangs bent on plunder and loot. It was quite possible that the gangsters 
made no distinction between the defenceless Burman and the defenceless 
Indian. But if the Indian and the Chinese were specially discriminated 
against, there was nothing to be surprised at. They were aliens, and the 
laws of modem war did not make a special case of the civilian population. 
It was only when the Azad Hind Government bad been established in 
October, 1943, and had secured recognition of the Axis Powers in Europe 
, and Asia and of their allies that the Indians in East Asia could feci 
secure and the Burmans came to recognize and accept them as friends and 
alhes whose honour and interests were entitled to protection. Indians 
who had lived in Burma throughout this period have begun to hope that this 
new appreciation of the position of Indians in the composite life of Burma 
will open out a new chapter in the history of Indo-Burman relations, that 
the Burmans having shed their inferiority complex through a taste of the 
short-lived independence of their country will learn to look upon the Indian? 
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as fellow pilgrims vowed to a common fight for the freedom of Asia. Bat 
it is a hope that will not be easy of realization, if the Burman and the 
Indian cannot work out the many antagonisms that have separated them 
since the British conquest of Burma, 

These antagonisms centre round the material interests that Indians have 
built up in Burma as a subordinate agency of the British administrator 
and exploiter. It is also true that certain social habits 
Causes ot anti- and attitudes of Indians have stood in the way of their 
Indian feelings merging themselves into Burman society and being accepted 
into Burman society as citizens of the country. These 
have irritated relations, the Indian standing aloof with a hint of 
superiority in their pose, and the Burman resentful. What the latter had 
been forced to tolerate in the ruling race, they were not prepared to concede 
to the ‘Kala‘, the foreigner from India. These were the basic elements of 
the conflicts and competitions that disfignred Indo-Burman relations during 
the last two decades The anti-Indian riots were symptoms of a disease 
that lay in the unnatural relation subsisting between the two peoples. 
A book written by a Burman I. C. S , Mr- U. Kyaw Min, entitled —The 
Burma We Love —indicated certain of the material causes of the Indo- 
Burman conflict. The book was published by a Calcutta Publishing 
House; the Foreward was written on May 1, 1946 at Simla. It was 
intended to remove the "confusion of thought” that afflicted the Burman 
in his appreciation of the world situation in the heart of which he has 
been living. When the Indian first erupted into Burma in the wake of the 
British conqueror, (1824), the self-sufficient economy of the simple life of the 
country was all but intact. The industrial exploitation by Britain had 
not yet begun to touch and disrupt this economy. The Burman did not 
understand the evil propensity of this dual exploitation—political and 
economic. Neither did the Indian. Both were unconscious instruments of 
an aggressive civilization. Perhaps, even the Britisher was as unconscious and 
as ignorant. But by the end of the 19th century when Burma had been 
dyed completely ‘rod’, the norms and forms of Burman life had been broken 
up, and increasing numbers of Burmans had been driven to seek employment 
in the avenues the new ruling race had built up. They found, however, 
that Indian labourers were already in possession of these avenues. The 
country had been opened up with their help ; the forests were cleared and 
the illimitable timber wealth of the country thrown on the market-places 
of the earth ; the ports of Burma were being worked ; her oil mines were 
attracting prospectors, mainly British. But in the ham of these activities 
the voice of the Burman could with difficulty be traced, and that of the 
Indian was significantly loud. Here was the seat of the conflict between 
the Indian and the Burman, between the Barman and the British. The 
Indian being the weaker of the two hated competitors, he became the first 
point of attack. This in a nut-shell was the history of the evolution of 
Burman nationalism. From Mr. Kyaw Min's book we can piece out the 
factors of this transformation. Taking the agrarian problem for an 
illustration we can quote from the book words that evidenced the feelings 
of his people. Mr. Kyaw Mfn was not unaware of the invaluable services 
that the South Indian Ohetty had rendered to Burma by financing her agri¬ 
cultural operations. Every year they advanced Rs. 25 crores for the purpose. 
But the profit that they picked up was not inconsiderable. 

“By 1937 half the lands of Lower Burma had been transferred to the Chettiyars 
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while a high percentage of the lends not jet transferred was well within their 
clutches. And all this despite the fact that in the course of years the sums 
originally lent by the Chettiyara bad been repaid many limeB over by the Burmese 
farmers.” 

This predominance of what is regarded as alien elements in 
Burma's life, whether British or Indian, was the exciting cause of 
the nationalism of Burma. The separation from India 
At Burma emergea waa regar a 0 d as the first mile-stone in the journey 
"''oMnpaiio'n 88 of Burma towards Swaraj. Japan’s adventure in the 
country was just an episode that from certain points 
of view has strengthened the morale of the Burman people and enabled 
them to throw off the inferiority complex that characterizes every 
subject people. The experiences gathered during the period—1942 to 
May, 1945—have made new men and women of them, and all 
the ingenuity of British imperialism cannot persuade them to retrace 
their steps and accept political tutelage again. During the period of 
which we have been writing in this section of our study the 
organizations and personalities that had led the resistance movement 
in Burma both against British and Japanese imperialism had not 
come into the lime-light of extended knowledgo. The names of the 
Burma Independence Army and of Boh Aung San have become 
familiar. "We do not know yet through what tortuous routes they 
bad to move during the anarchy of these years to proBcrve the 
strength of their people’s determination, to maintain the position that 
they had attained under Japanese auspices. In August (1st August) 
1943, Dr. Ba Maw as head of the free Burma Government declared 
war against the Anglo-American Powers. Prom that date to the 1st. 
February, 1915 he can be said to have exercised some Bort of a 
modified sovereign power—the date on which Japan is said to 
have set np again a Military Government over Burma with a view 
to halt the advance of the Anglo-American forces which by that time 
bad defeated the Japanese and Azad Hind Fauz in the Manipur and 
Arakan areas. But the exaltation of these years cannot but leave a 
permanent impress on the character of the Burman people. And we 
in India cannot have any other feeling than that of admiration of 
onr neighbours to the immediate east who should regain their national 
self-respect and give concrete shape to it in the constitution of a free 
Burman State. 

The same sympathetic appreciation goes to the freedom struggle 
in Indonesia, the people whereof, about 6 croree of them, have been 
Dutch, U. S. and waging a war against Dutch imperialism. Circumstanced 
Brill* Capital!,* as India is we cannot extend to Burma and Indonesia 
Indonesia* any k°lp sympathy. But our opposition to the 

2 80 °* Indian troopB as instruments of British policy 
has had Borne effect. In directing our sympathy to the struggling 
nationalism of the Indonesian peoples we should do well to remember 
that Dutch opposition to the fulfilment of their national aspirations 
draws its strength from the imperialist power that holds us down. 
Rubber, sugar and oil make the wealth of these islands of the Dutch 
Rast, and for generations British capitalist interests have been linked 
np with their opposite numbers in Holland to jointly exploit the 
resources and labour power of this country. The result has been, 
as Owen Lattimore has said in his book— Solution in Asia— 
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“The Dutch Empire need not be treated separately because it ie essentially a 
satellite empire. It could not exist without the British Empire, and developments within 
it after the war will move parallel to the movements within the British Empire, 
whether the movement be toward emancipation or toward an attempted permanent 
stabilization of the institution of empire.” 

The months we have heen dealing with threw into relief this link¬ 
up of the nationalist movement in India with that in Indonesia. As 
in our country, the Indian National Congress 
World capitalism under the leadership of Gandhiji have stood forth 
Alta power a9 the instrument of Indian Nationalism, so in Indonesia 
we find-Dr. Muhammed Sookarno becoming the centre 
of a revolt against Dutch imperialism. And the best help that we 
can render to Indonesian nationalism is to weaken the forces 

of British imperialism in our country. But the forces 
ranged against the consummation of the hopes of hundred of 

millions in this part of Asia are not limited to Britain and Holland alone. 
American observers have said that the Dutch have made a clever job 
of this affair. They have had not only British capital to support 
their regime, but powerful financial and industrial groups in America 
have been temptod to invest, in these resources, and working through 
them the Dutch have been maintaining "a nominal Dutch colonial 
policy which is actually in large part the foreign policy of exported 
American and British capital". This disclosure throws new light on 
the happenings in Indonesia. British and . Dutch military formations 
have been trying to beat down the nationalist forces in the islands ; 
the United States forces are absent from the scene; the Amerioan 
Government appears to he studiously witholding military help to the 
imperialist forces of Britain and Holland. But the whole picture of 
anarchy in East Asia is so blurred, the Japanese retiring and the 
victorious United Nations coming in and pursuing them, that it is 
not easy to say or deny that the British and the Dutch would have 
dared go- forward in an imperialist rampage without the tacit 
connivance of the United States Administration. The war years have 
shown that though Britain and Holland have been dependent on the 
help of America for their vory existence, threatened as they were by 
Nazi and Japanese power, the President of the United States could 
not or did not assert his will with sufficient force to compel his 
imperialist allies to let go their hold on their so-called colonial 
possessions. For, by no definition of the word could India or Indonesia, 
for example, be regarded as colonies of Britain and Holland. The popu¬ 
lation of these two countries were and are not descendants of British 
or Dutch ancestors. The small number of people of British or Dutch birth 
who are to be found in India and Indonesia are part of an occupying 
force whether they be engaged in administration, in trade or in the 
military forces. The purpose of modern imperialism, of conquest of 
foreign countries, is more economic than political, more for extracting 
profits from the conquered countries than for remaining satisfied with 
demonstrating the martial power and glory of the imperial race. 
Lord Curzon let our people understand the significance of this change 
of ideas as between a conquering people and the conquered during 
modern times, when he told us that administration and exploitation 
are parts of the same duty in the government of India”. This policy 
placed the trader and the banker, the planter and the mine-owner, 
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the miBBionary and the educationist belonging to the 
ruling race, in the same category, all contributing in their different 
ways to the strength of the empire. This differentiation of functions 
did not weaken the central purpose of the whole arrangement. It 
rather helped the process of exploitation by keeping the attention of 
conquered peoples engaged in activities associated with the develop¬ 
ment of modern habits of life, with building up patterns of modern 
civilization and culture. The fascination and lure of these kept the 
Bubject peoples acquiescent in the superiority of the alien rulers, 
accepting their teachings as inspired by a civilising mission, and 
acknowledging the marks and notes of modem life, introduced by them, 
as superior to their own. This phase of conquest has nothing peculiar 
in it; in every age and clime through the known history of the human 
race, the subject populations have been attempted to be transformed 
beyond recognition by the conquering peoples. Those amongst the 
former that had virility in their native values of life, and faith in 
these, could recapture the spirit of their free life and revolt against 
the alien values and standards- This has been the testimony of history. 
In India and Indonesia we are today witnesses to this phenomenon. But 
modern imperialism has some distinctive features that should be noted. 
Under the present dispensation it is the moneyed interests that dominate the 
scene, that dictate the policy of the ruling race. The late President 
Wilson of the United StateB who had led his country to the 
help of Britain and Prance in their war of survival against the Germany of 
Kaiser Wilhelm, indicated this distinctiveness in course of a speech 
delivered very soon after the termination of World War I. of the 20th 
century. / 

"The plans of the modern world are mode in the counting bouse. Men who 

do the business of the world now shape the destinies of the world..The 

country is dominated by the capital invested in it. It is a fundamental idea that 
in proportion as foreign capital comes in and tabes hold, foreign influence comes in 
and takes hold. Therefore, processes of capital are in a sense proceBeee of conquest.” 

This exposition of the moving force of modem life, of the power 
behind the throne, bo to Bay, of the democratio world, in language so crystal 
clear, has . a value of its own in interpreting and 
American eapttal understanding the forces against which nationalist 

r, saet Asia forces in Asia, east and west, have had to contend. 

“ in Burma and in Indonesia, the imperialist! 
forces are being directed by leaders of armies at the dictation of 
world capitalism. The soldiers, the marines, the air-men may belong 
to countries under the control of Britain and Holland. But they are 
mere instruments in the hands of capitalism that owes allegiance to 
no particular country that is international in the true sense of the 
term We have seen how American capital has been invited by their 
£? T e " among the Dutch to have an interest in the 
SS » L I . ndoneBla ™ fch . a «®W to secure its powerful help in 
earth ' The ct| CT , a r mt ere sfcs in this particular area of the 

a ! t0cfc the bands of American capital in 
t ' t u P S a 1° °, a8t T ^ 9,a ' , ° tha opposition of Britain and Holland 

heSta^T De^rtmlh D3 r w B u Urman and nationalists; 

f at Washington may be observing an aloof 

attitude towards this contest between Nationalism and Imperialism ; 
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American marines may not be found embarking on the shores of 
Java, as they did in South and Central America, to defend law and 
order. But it would be unrealistic to think that the American 
Government and the classes that uphold its authority and back up 
its adventures in world politics, are uninterested and disinterested observers 
of the fortunes of the opic fight that has been going on in India, 
in Burma, in Indonesia. In more than one volume of the Indian 
Annual Register of recent years we have made attempts to under¬ 
stand and explain the many influences, personal and impersonal, 
material and idealistic, that have been forcing the United States to 
place her resources at the service of British imperialism. Even in 
the present volume, in previous pages of this study, we have quoted 
keen students of affairs in support of our interpretation that there 
exists a link-up between British and American capitalist interests, 
forced thereto by what they feel to be a threat to their common 
interests. From a distant it may appear that American capital and 
British capital are competitive and antogonistic. Evidence of such 
competition is not difficult to find It is well-known that since 
American capitalism gained in strength after the Civil War in the 
sixties of the last century to have a surplus for export, it has been 
facing in all parts of the world the unexpressed antagonism of the 
dominant capitalism of world which was British. This capitalism had 
monopolised almost all the avonues of profit in all parts of the world, 
specially in Asia and Africa, and even in the Americas. It stood as a 
dead wall in front of other capitalisms. It took more than 
a quarter of a century for American capitalism 
to make a dent in it. German capitalism after its phenomenal rise 

at the end of the 1870 war between France and Germany with the 

help of the five milliards of reparations and exactions from defeated 
France found the same opposition. The end of the 19th century 
witnessed the recognition on the part of British capitalist interests 
that the days of their monopoly were nearing their end, that if they 
hoped to Bave a part of their monopoly from the competition of these 
two aspiring capitalisms, they must be prepared to Bhare out with 
one of them. But this recognition could not be spontaneous ; it was 

grudging. It could not be expected that human nature would rise to 

such heights of disinterestedness. Even after vast blocks of Britain's 
capitalist interests had been liquidated to finance the first World 
War, it was found that in China British capital assets, used in the 
industrial and transport activities of this vast country, had a value 
of over Es 400 crores, while the value of U. S. A. assets rose hardly 
to Es. 100 crores. These figures gave an indication of the comparative 
position of the strength of British and American capitalism in China, 
one of the most undeveloped countries in the world in the field of 
modern industrialism. But it was ’ unmistakable that British capi¬ 
talism was on the retreat, that U. 8. A. capitalism was on the 
march forward in the land of China. The signs and symbols of this 
growing power could be seen in the number of young Chinese, men 
and women, who were crossing over to the United States for edu¬ 
cation in American Universities, preferring these new educational centres 
to the storied ones of Britain. It can be said with a certain 
assuranoe that most of the leaders of new China, the builders of her 
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new Ufa and the fighters for her new freedom, have had their training 
American institutions. W6 do not know how far this preference 
of America on the part of China's rising generation was conditioned 
by the ways of American democracy, how far it was the bitter 
fruit of a hundred years of British exploitation of Chinas weakness. 
But there cannot be any mtnner of doubt that the leaders of new 
China have built a new bridge of spiritual kinship between their 
country and the United States, that this would have profound influence 
on forging new material relations between the two countries separated 
by about tan thousand miles of the Pacific waters, that they will be 
the natural agents of American capitalist interests in opening out _ the 
untapped resources of their country to exploitation by modern scienoe 
and technology. The war years have forged more intimate links 
between China and the United States. And the material and idealistic 
needs of both the countries would seek and find new expressions of 
their collaboration. We have shown in a previous volume of the 
■Annual Register how the forward-looking organizers of American life 
have been building up the hopes of a fuller and richer material life 
for their own people by relating these to creating as progressive instru¬ 
ments for better life on the soil of China. They have been emphasising 
that the high standards of their own native life cannot be maintained if 
the purchasing power of tha millions in China be not increased ; 
that it is American finance, American science, American skill and technique 
that can help put up a bridge between better life in China with a far more 
better life in the United States. These hopes have a selfish as well an 
idealistic background to inspire conduct, to guide the leaders of the State 
in the U. S A. and of the leaders of the financial and industrial world in 
the great republic. The selfishness is all too apparent; the idealism has to 


be proved by concrete conduct in the future. Por the ruling classes of 
America, and for the matter of that of every country, specially of the two 
countries that have emerged out of the recent war of continents and oceans as 
the most powerful of the States in the “atom bomb” age, the United States 
of America and the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics, the leaders of 
these two countries have to prove that they can control and transform the 
intoxication of power into an instrument of good not only for their own 
peoples but for the peoples of the world. For, as destiny has been driving 
the United States into entanglements in the concerns of East Asia, her 
leadership both in State and commerce will be brought into closer relation 
with their opposite numbers in the Soviet Union. And it will require all 
their combined wisdom that they do not collide. There iB an element of 
fear in this development. For human natu re has not shown itself capable 
of this self-restraint. Human nature in the United States and in the Soviet 
Union will have to pioneer a new path before humanity if it is not to 
crash again into a greater war of ideologies and practices, driven there into 
by racial, national and economic grievances of the silent peoples of . the 
world who have been suffering mutely during the last two centuries, and 
whom the British predominance over world affairs during this period has 
not given any chance to assert their Belf-respect, to co-operate in the great 
work of human redemption from the squalor and indignity of a life whioh 
modem science could have done if its votaries have had not to prostitute 
their knowledge for the service of arrogant racialism. 

The end of the war in Europe and the near end of it in East Asia 
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have naturally generated these hopes and fears in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa and the Americas. Because the development 6f 
Seat ol O. S. A. political and economic equality has been unequal in most 
policy . countries of the world. In Asia and Africa specially, 
European nations, big and small, have established a 
system of rule that has kept depressed their political and economic con¬ 
ditions. The United States has not joined in this game ; neither has it 
refused to have a share of its profits. Peace and order have been the 
objectives of its policy in Asia and Africa as in South America—peace and 
order that will stabilize the iniquitous system of exploitation by native 
or foreign agencies of the weaker peoples of the world. The United States 
did not protest against it as ehe did against the policy that might threaten 
to exclude her from a share of the loot. Owen Lattimore in bis book to 
which we have already referred has reminded his country that "the rise of 
Japan was on the whole favoured both by the American Government and 
by American public opinion.” 

“In this Anglo-American doctrine of ‘me too’ (imptiet in the Open Door policy) 
lay hidden the Saw that fatally weakened our opposition to Japan's encroachments 
in China. In the whole record of our protests to Japan, Britain and America never 
once contested Japan’s right to make demands on China. VVe only protested that 
privileges acquired by Japan should not exclude us. (The italics are ours). 

This selfishness of Anglo-American policy enabled Japan to point the 
finger of scorn to the record of the Western Powers in their dealings with 
Asiatic peoples, to pose as the natural protector of Asia’s 
Japan as a Bub- self-respect and Asia’s interests against the pretensions and 

ordinate partner enoroachments of Western nations. Anglo-American 

policy since the victory of Japan over Russia in the 
1904-‘5 war appeared to have been moved by the idea that the former 
could now be trusted to act as the defender of all the politico-economic 
interests of Western peoples acquired at the cost of eastern Asiatic peoples 
at the point of the bayonet and the gun. Benjamin Kidd in his well-known 
book —Principles of Western Civilization —has said : "the competitive 
exploitation of Chinese resources proceeds in an environment of inter¬ 
national intrigue, of social squalor and moral outrage and degradation al¬ 
most without equal in history.” American entrepreneurs did have a share 
in this dirty business and were not averse from sharing the profits thereof. 
By the time of this war the leading countries of the Western World came 
to accept Japan as "a good watch dog against Russia", and for this 
service were prepared to overlook her adventures directed against her neigh¬ 
bours, specially against China. The ADglo-Japanese treaty (1902-03) 
renewed about ten years later is an illustration of western recognition of 
this new status of the Mikado’s Kingdom. A paragraph in the Lansmg- 
Ishii exchange of notes (1917) read : 

“The Governments of the United States and Japan recognize that territorial 
propinquity creates special relations between countries, and consequently, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United StateB recognises that Japan baa special interests in China, 
particularly in that part to which her possessions are contiguous.” 

Heartened by this recognition Japan had gone ahead with advanc¬ 
ing her "special interests in China”, and the United States and Britain 
had to look on in helplessness as Japan started building 
Japan's expansive up her “co-prosperity Bphere” in eastern Asia. We do 

forces not know when and why the former (the United States) 

began to get troubled about the tendency of Japanese 
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ambitions, as also why and when Japan decided to remain no longer 
satisfied with the subordinate position that the Anglo-American ruling classes 
had decreed for her. We are sure that it was the expansive forces deve¬ 
loping inside Japan, her expansive trade and extending mercantile navy, 
her increasing population, for instance—it was these forces of social 
dynamics that forced her to seek and find outlets for - these. And as these 
collided with the same forces in the Western World, a collision became 
inevitable. The Pearl Harbour adventure was an accident in this sense 
that late or soon such an adventure would have taken place. The tense 
relations between the capitalist democracies that were satisfied with the 
order of things in East Asia and the aspiring people of Japan whose one 
chance of realising their ambitions lay in disturbing the status quo and 
in course of this disturbance snatching at the holdings of the European 
nations in East Asia, opened out the possibility of such a 
development. France’s surrender in Europe, the conquest of Holland 
hy Germany, Japan's ally, left their eastern possessions the 
play-things of fate, waiting for new masters. Japan being near at 
hand, quite naturally stepped forward to act as their guardian and protect¬ 
or. This was a scheme to which the United States appeared to have 
had the greatest objection. The proximate cause of the war in East Asia 
could be traced to this opposition. Now that with the impending defeat 
of Japan, the pre-war status of these possessions were on the point of 
being restored, the responsibility of the United States becomes 
inescapable in tracing their political and economic destiny. Specially 
when it is remembered that it was her resources that defeated 
Japan’s plan for a “co-prosperity sphere” in this region of the earth, that 
without her help, more indirect than direct, without her connivance the 
“ancient regime” cannot return to them. 

During the period under discussion, January to June, 1945, the 
problem posed above did not take the forms of tension that they have 
assumed since then. The ‘resistance movement” in Burma 
ment I^Burma" had at first solidified itself under Japanese auspices directed 
and Indonesia against the established imperialism ; later it turned 
against the new usurper and helped in driving Japanese 
forces from Burma. A remarkable leader had been thrown out hy it in 
Major-General Aung San whom the British military authorities had to give 
some sort of a recognition. In Indonesia, almost the same development 
took place. Dr. Mohammed Soekarno is reported to have co-operated with 
the Japanese conquerors. But when they were being pushed out, he took the 
lead in transforming the resistance movement into one for the assertion of 
the national rights of the Indonesians against the pretensions and usurpations 
of the Dutch rulers. Combined with India's resistance to British rule, these 
may be said to constitute the anti-imperialist front in East Asia, India 
holding a central position influencing and being influenced by what has 
been happening in Arab lands and in East Asiatic countries. But for a 
fuller picture of the whole movement in Asia, developments in China and 
in Soviet Asia have to be placed in the canvas. 

,, ,^ e P B °ple of China and of the Soviet Asia do not directly come into 

the picture we have traced in this paragraph, though the manner in which 
soviet Union de- they will be reacting to the post-war ABiatio up-surge 
e * ar *Janan**’** aB * will powerfully influence world history in the making- 

P By June, 1945, it was apparent that China’s day of 
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deliverance from Japanese invasion was drawing near, that the 
Soviet Union relieved of the German threat will be turning its 
attention to the Pacific region. The question came to be canvassed that 
the leaders of this country may not care to take part in delivering the 
last blows that would shatter Japanese resistance ; it was also urged that 
they could not afford to neglect this opportunity of having their say in 
deciding the fate of Japan when the victorious Powers sat down to do 
thig job. Marshal Stalin and his advisers chose the latter course ; de¬ 
clared war against Japan by the end of July, 1945. This act of theirs, 
judged from the angle of private morality, would be characterized as mean, 
a thing that is not done in decent society, But international morality, the 
relation between States and States, is regulated by other standards. 
Specially when the partisanship of the leaders of the United Nations is 
in the ascendant today, the Soviet Union need fear no adverse judgment to 
be expressed widely against her for what appears to be a betrayal of the 
elementary decencies of associated life The enormity of the offence will be 
realized when it is remembered that for a little over four years there had 
been a Neutrality Pact between the Soviet Union and Japan ; that both 
the signatories had observed it during these years, each for his own parti¬ 
cular interest ; that Japan could have endangered the very existence of the 
Soviet Union when the latter was reeling under the terrible blows of the 
Nazi war machine. But for her own reasons Japan restrained herself when 
she could have helped her Axis ally, Germany, in shattering Russian 
resistance, and perhaps, in winning the war. Why did Japan do this, the 
future historian will tell us. Further, when the leaders of the Eremlin 
declared war against Japan, she was as good as defeated ; the Manchurian 
campaign of the Soviet forces did not affect the fortunes of war in any 
way ; it did not hasten the day of Japan’s surrender. The Soviet Union 
would have heightened her prestige by observing the Neutrality Pact and 
by restraining the temptations offered her by the Anglo-Saxon PowerB at 
Yalta and Potsdam. This episode has not attracted attention because in 
the delirium of the victory, the voice of moral judgment has been 
silenced. We are afraid that this is a bad beginning for the new world 
order, and is calculated to make men and women into cynics. 

Russia's entry into the war against Japan has assured her a 
place at the peace table that will decide the latter’s fate. Whether this step 
will minimize complications in eastern Asia affairs is more 
Slno-Rusaian than one can say. It has to be said to the credit 

relations 0 f R us sia that she did not take advantage of China’s 

difficulties as an opportunity to advance her own 
particular interests at China’s expense. What she has done in Outer 
Mongolia and Sinkiang is a little too complicated for general under¬ 
standing. Owen Lattimore has stressed the point that during pre- 
Pearl Harbour days, when China was playing a lone hand agninst 
Japanese aggression, the Soviet Union had been sending arms and 
equipments to the Central Government authorities of China and not 
to the communists in the country who were ideologically bound to 
them. This fact should be a centre of hope for the eventual reorga¬ 
nization of China's life battered by eight years of war. It may be 
that the ruling classes of the United States will be willing and anxious 
to extend help to China in this work and link up the prosperity of 
China with their own. But the Soviet East being the nearer neighbour 
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will influence developments in China in -ways that are not predictable 
Say. The patterns of better life that the Soviet Union s leaders have 
built up in their east of the Baikal areas cannot hut exert that 
‘politics of attraction’ which is a natural process of enlightenment and 
education. The better life of the common people in the Soviet Asia will 
attract the attention and lead to its imitation by their neighbours in 
China across the border lines. Against Buob inter-communication there 
cannot be any quarantine.. It may quite happen that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union may not long tolerate the dominance of American thought 
and life over the evolution of a free and better China. Then will come 
the real test of the triangular statesmanship of the United States, of the 
Soviet Union and of China. There may be conflict, there may be co-operation. 
Points of conflict are there, enough and to spare, between the three 
peoples ; for instance, Korea may well be a9 good a starting-point of it 
as Serbia was in 1914 and Danzig in 1939. The world can only hope that 
the lesson of these two world wars will have been learnt. 

The prospect, bright or dark, sought to he sketched above, has to be 
understood.. And above all it has to be recognized that China has become 
one of the great Powers of the world. She may not 
? h !f ui '.‘ be so in fact, but San Francisco has indicated her 

n ?at-«en nn path of destiny, the destiny that the founder of her 
modem greatness, Dr. Sun Yat-san, laid down for her. 
He had envisaged three stages in his country's political evolution— 
military unification, political tutelage and constitutional democracy. 
Military unification is usually regarded as having started from the 
establishment of the Nanking Government (1928). Politioal tutelage, the 
training of the people in the democratic forms of government suitable to 
modem times, has been prolonged owing to Japanese aggresion, a National 
Assembly being difficult to convene owing to enemy occupation of vast 
areas of the country. President Chiang Kai-shek has announced that 
arrangements are being made to convene the National Assembly on 
November 12, 1945, the 80th anniversary of the birth of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. The draft constitution of the State was based on San Min 
Chu I.—Three Principles of the People —laid down by Dr. Sun. His son 
Dr. Sun Fo and President of the Legislative Yuan (Council), has 
described these for us : 

“To understand why we should provide in our Constitution that our Republic 
is a San Min Chu I. Republic, we must first grasp what San Min Chu I. really 
mesne. It consists of three principal parts..,...The purpose of Min Tsu Chu I. 
(nationalism) is to make China an entirely independent State free from the control 
of any other country or nation. The purpose of Min Chuan Chu I. (democracy) is 
to make China a really democratic State in which its sovereignty will be veBted in 
the body of its citizens. The purpose of Min Sheng Chu J. (people’# livelihood) is 
to improve our social and economic system so that all the people will be able to 
find meanB of satisfying their livelihood and their rights of existence. Although 
this is the simplest and most rudimentary interpretation of Sun Min Chu l, yet it 
is precisely what this great doctrine means and it is precisely what we want 
China to be. 

China may bo said to have freed herself from foreign political 
control. This should strike the world’s attention firBt of all. Never 
having had to acknowledge foreign sovereignty, as 
Principle* India has been doing for the last 185 years and more, 
o e People she has had to straggle for about 100 yelrs to throw 
off the shackles of foreign control, economic and indirectly 
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political. Her gallant Btrnggla against European aggression, against Japanese 
aggression, has restored her position in the comity of modern nations as one 
of its leaders. The First Principle of Chinese Nationalism has justified its 
assertion. The other two—democracy and people’s livelihood—have yet 
to come by their own. The draft constitution of the democratic 
government of China has been produced by a committee of eminent 
jurists nnder the chairmanship of Dr. Sun Fo, appointed in December, 
1932 by the Central Executive of the Kuomintang, after a labour of 
about three years. Thore have been seven revisions of it since then. 
Under it there will be a People's Congress of 1,600 to 2,000 delegates 
elected for a torm of six years by citizens of 20 years of age through 
the method of universal, equal and direct suffrage, and secret 
ballot. The powers and functions of the Congress include 
the election of the Head of the State, the President, and of the Vice- 
President. The President will be the Commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces of the Republic of China. The power of the government will be 
vested in five organs—(l) the Executive Yuan whose President, Vice- 
President and members will be appointed by the President of the Republic 
and removable by him ; (2) the Legislative Yuan whose President, Vice- 
President and members (about 270 in number) will be elected by the 
People's Congress every throe years; (3) the Judicial Yuan whose 
President and Vice-President will be appointed to office for a term of three 
years by the President of the Republic but who wfll be responsible 
to and may be recalled by the People’s Congress ; (4) the Examination 
Yuan will determine the qualifications of and select candidates for 
public service whose President and Vice-President will be appointed 
by the President of the Republic, will hold offiice for three ytars and 
be responsible to the People's Congress ; (5) the Control Yuan in which 
are vested the power of impeachment and audit ; its President, Vice- 
President and members will be elected by the People’s Congress and be 
responsible to it. Thus it happens that the ultimate power of the people 
of China is the bed-rock of the China Republic ; the People’s Congress 
is its forum : only its members can initiate and hold referenda on laws 
and can umend the Constitution. The President will convene it once 
every three years, ifcs session continuing for a month only. The 
infrequency of its sittings and the short session detract from the usefulness 
of the Congress as the repository of the people’s power. 

This democratic constitution has yet to come and to function Apart 
from the difficulties caused by the long war against Japan, internal 
differences in China constitute the greatest obstacle to 
Kuomintang and China’s peaceful evolution to the constitutional democracy 
CommunistB planned by Dr. Sun Fo’s Committee. The Central 
Government at Chungking and the Communist regime in 
Yenan represent two forces. Nationalism and Communism, that have yet 
to come on a common platform in China. For about a year and more 
the Chiang Kai-shek Administration has been subjected to criticism 
even in the Press of the United States that it has not been pulling its 
full weight in the war against Japan. Major-General Hurley, U. S. A. 
ambassador to the Central Government of China, made strenuous efforts 
to reconcile the viow-points of the Nationalist and Communist leaders but 
without success, President Chiang Kai-shek insisting that no political 
agreement was possible so long as the Communists maintained their own 
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arme d forces. From the admirers and tbe supporters of the Yenan regime 
came the reply that the perfection of the guerilla technique of fighting has 
been the special contribution of Chinese Communists to the total resistance 
against Japanese aggression, that their agrarian policy and educational 
activities have initiated a reform movement among ten crores of Chinese 
people that must be the pattern for any Government in China that would 
hope to convert their people into a strong-hold of the new world order 
that would emerge ont of the war in which China is expected to play the 
role of one of the ‘‘Big Five”—the five loaders of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Whether or not China will peacefully evolve towards Buch a 
consummation will depend upon the developments—unity in China, 
the policy of the 8oviet leaders, and how far the United States will be 
prepared to go in upholding the Nationalist regime. The first 
has not yet come. And it will not come till the Soviet Union and 
the United States between them can arrange to unify their divergent 
interests and policies. 


And in this business the fact must be early recognized that the. 
former holds the trump card owing to her physical propinquity to China, 
and that there are other peoples in Asia stretching 
Rmaia & United f rom the Pacific to the Black Sea, to the Mediterranean 

St tt6ir I poliey l * Sea and the Bed Sea with whom the Soviet peoples 
are linked up in various ways. We have indicated 
in previous pages certain of the lines of this inter-relation that have 
yet to be made straight. Britain and the Soviet Union are more 
concerned with developments in and about the north-west Asiatio countries 
on these central seas. But in China, the United States has established 
a particular position; she appears to be holding the key to the 
solution of many of China’s problems, internal and external. But 
even internally China cannot sit down'to initiate reforms and recons¬ 
truction if the Soviet Union and the United States do not come to 
an understanding. If the Soviet Union is fully and sincerely satisfied 
in Bast Asia, the communists in China will have no reason to be 
always against the Central Government of their country. Owen 
Lattimore indicates the elements of Soviet strength in this area, and 
how his own country Bhould behave under the given circumstances. 


“Russia holds the key position at the top of the Pacific, looking down on 
Japan and touching both China's North-eastern Provinces and Korea, Either by 
agreement, or if we do not make that possible, by unilateral aetioD, Russia will 
develop the strongest land-baBed air-power in North Pacific and a navy and a 
merchant marine in the Pacific. We cannot isolate or encircle Russia. The Soviet- 
Chineee land-frontier is as immune to interference from us as the Canadian- 
Amencan frontier ib immune to Russian interference. Russia's political leverage 
in Korea, and m the long run in Japan, can be made much greater than ouib 15 


Here should end our interpretation of events in the outer world aB 
it faces the situation created by the end of the war in Europe and its near- 
India tights !or end “ ^ B1S * Thia back-ground of contemporary history 
democracy without n °t a PP ear to have had any bearing on the deve¬ 

ils privileges lopments in India. In a vicarious way we may feel 
, . immediately affected by what have been happening in 

Arab lands, in Iran, m China. The accident of a million Indiana Hi king 

Buma ? iU ccmfront 118 witt a complex situation where 
the fight will be concerned with the defence of the material interests 
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built up by Indians in Burma during the last six or Beven decades. 
The political developments in the Arab lands may excite our Muslim 
neighbours, and may as a long-range affair influence our internal and exter¬ 
nal affiliations in the near future. So may the Soviet Union’s policies in 
Iran and Afghanistan, in the Autonomous Mountain Badakhstan Region 
of Soviet Tajikistan, hitherto knovm as the Pamirs, the Roof of the 
World, separated from Kashmir by a ten-mile strip of Afghanistan, play 
their part in Indo-Russian affairs when India will have a foreign policy 
of her own. But the developments in India during the first six months 
of 1945 were not conditioned by any of these extra-Indian considerations. 
The British bureaucracy with the support of the Churchill Government 
had helped to maintain a deadlock in India. They had declared that 
they could do nothing to ease the political tension in India during the 
war yearB, engaged as their country was in a war of survival. Thus 
was developed in India “the paradoxical situation by which India as 
part of the British Empire is being forced to fight for democracy, while 
being informed that she is not yet ready to enjoy its privileges” (Neiv 
York Times). This policy has continued through the war years, and 
even after the end of the war in Europe whioh almost coincided with 
the time discussed in this volume of the Annual Register, the situation 
has not changed. And the political deadlock in India was stabilized 
by the use of an excuse that is part of all imperialistic arguments. 
Through Lord Linlithgow's statement made on the 7th. August, 1940, it was 
given out to the world. In the context of developments in India in June, 
1945, on which we propose to make comments later on, extracts from 
that statement should be recalled today. It will be a rather long 
quotation. 

“It is clear that the earlier differences which had prevented the achievement of 
national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as bis Majesty’s Government regret this, they 
do feel that they should not any longer, because of these differences, postpone the 

expansion of the Governor-General's Council.They have authorized me 

accordingly to invite a certain number of representative Indiana to join my 
Executive Council. 

■‘The conversations which have taken place and the resolutions of the bodies 
which I have just mentioned (Congress Working Committee, the Muslim League 
and the Hindu Mahasabha) make it clear, however, that thero is still in certain 
quarters doubt as to the intentions of His Majesty’s Government for the constitu¬ 
tional future of India, and there is doubt, too, as to whether the position of 
minorities, whether political or religious, is sufficiently safeguard'd in relation to 
any constitutional change by the aBBurance already given. There are two main points 
that have emerged. 

‘‘The first is as to the position of minorities in relation to any future constitu¬ 
tional scheme. It has already been made clear that my declaration nf last October 
does not exclude an examination of any part either of the Act of 1935 or on the 
policy and plans on which it is based. 

“His Majesty’s Government’s concern that full weight should be given to the 
views of the minorities in any revision has also been brought out. It goes without 
saying that they could not contemplate the transfer of their present responsibilities 
for the peace and welfare of India to any system of government whose authority 
is directty denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life. Nor 
could they be parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a 
government, 

“The second point of general interest is the machinery for building, within the 
British Oommouwealth of Nations, a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of that scheme should 
be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves and should originate from Indian 
conceptions of the social, economic and political structure of Indian life. 

“His Majesty’s Government are in sympathy with that deBire and wish to see 
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it (riven the fullest practical expression subject to the due fulfilment of the obliga¬ 
tions which Great Britain’s JoDg connection with India has imposed upon her and 
for which His Majesty's Government cannot divest themselves of responsibility. 


"It is clear that the moment when the Commonwealth is engaged in a 
struggle for existence is not one in which fundamental constitutional issues can be 
decisively resolved. But His Majesty’s Government authorise me to declare that they 
will most readily assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the war, with the 
least possible delay, of a body representative of the principal elements in India 8 
national life in order to devise the frame-work of the new constitution, and they 
will lend every aid in their power to hasten decisions on all relevant matters to the 
utmost degree.” 

Tho implications of this declaration impinging both on the political 
and constitutional problems of India have been disastrous so far as her 
majority and minority question is concerned. For. too 
Policy of long has it been known that the representatives of British 

divide A rule ■ power in India have been used to making the minority 

question an instrument in their hands for delaying and 
halting the arrival of democratic freedom in India. The literature 
on the subject with regard to this policy and its reactions on human 
relations as between communities and communities in India, as between 
sects and sects, as between castes and castes, as between classes and 
classes has grown into a library, and to many a publicist in India the 
subject has become quite nauseating to handle. For more years than 
we care to remember, this game has been going on with a certain similarity 
in its various moves and counter-moves that the Indian publicist could 
predict without looking at any British proposal for the resolution of the 
political deadlock in India and without analysing its various implications 
that human relations in India will be further poisoned, that all the implicit 
conceits and ambitions, all the dissatisfactions and memories of wrongs, 
will be revived, and the British authorities will be driven to announce the 
failure of their well-meant devices to persuade the various elements in 
India’s national life to co-operate in building up the freer and better 
India of their dreams and aspirations. This story of attempts and their 
failures has become a part of the controversy between British Imperialism 
and Indian Nationalism. Nob to go further back than the war 
years—1939 to 1945—no observer of developments in India can help 
being struck by the repetition of the same formula and its rejection 
for one reason or other by all the major, parties in India. This happens 
because the British bureaucracy have made promises to nationalists 
and communalists in India that cannot from the very nature of the 
case bo reconciled with one another. Their practice in this behalf speaks 
more than any words that they may utter in course of formal declarations 
of their policy. To illustrate this double-dealing. Lord Zeatland, the then 
Secretary of State for India, can be quoted. Speaking in the ' House of 
Lords on the 14th April (1940), his lordship made much of the faot that 
^ ere no disposition on the part of the British Parliament and the 
British Government to dictate the constitution-making procedure for India ■ 
admittedly a substantial measure of agreement amongst the communities 

in India is essential...” and British anxiety in this behalf was given 

expression to by saymg 6 

.tb, m ntT!^L beli r e » tbat a,ly Q ? vern,nen6 or Parliament in this country would 
by force upon, for example, 80 Muslim subject* of His Vrieetv 

contentedly.” 01111 ° con8tUut,on under "bich ^ey would not live peaceful”? and 
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Without impugning the sincerity of Lord Zetland’s anxiety for the 
Muslims of India, the Indian is likely to look upon this plea as a charter 
of intransigence granted to the Muslims of India. 
Spoilt children ol Lord Zetland forgot that the Bamsay Macdonald 
Indian politic* “Communal Award’Nvas imposed on the majority population 
by force", that the British Government knowing all 
the facts of the case had turned the blind eye on the problem of 
minorities in India other than the Muslims ; that the fears and anxieties 
of these minorities in areas where the Muslims are a majority 
as they are in North-West India and in certain parts of Bengal 
and Assam, had not weighed with them while deciding their policy 
with regard to inter-communal relations in India. If they felt that they 
owed responsibilities for the minorities in India, for their better life, they 
should have showed equal concern for all of them. Instead, what they have 
been doing has made the Muslims of India the spoilt children of Indian 
politics, petted and pampered by British bureaucracts. There is an element 
of ludicrous tragedy as one watched Mr. Jinnah and his followers 
enjoying the transaction of being sought after both by British Imperialism 
and Indian Nationalism, driving the hardest bargains out of it. The 
permanent President of the All-India Muslim League illustrates in his 
own life this game. The weak-kneed policy of the Indian National 
Congress in the matter of the “Communal Award”, neither accepting 
it nor rejecting it, emboldened the policy-makers of the Muslim 
League to claim that the less than 25 per cent of the Indian population that 
the Muslim League happens to represent are equal to the more than 60 
per cent whom the Indian National Congress stands for. The League 
leaders make a parade of their contempt for “arithmetical democracy’’, while 
they base their demands made in thB Lahore (1940) resolution on 
“the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority” to 
constitute 'independent States’, autonomous and sovereign The British 
bureaucracy has in the pursuit of its particular interests felt unable 
to discourage these pretensions ; the Indian National Congress has simply 
ignored these from its superior arrogance. It is this attitude both on the 
part of the upholders of British interests in India and of the leadership of 
Indian Nationalism that has inflated the conceit and greed of the 
Muslim League. During the period we have been dealing with, Lord 
Wavell, the Governor-General of India, made with the sanction of 
the London Government an announcement of certain formulas of 
constitutional reconstruction in India. One of these was that in the 
proposed formation of a new Executive Council by His Excellency, 
there would be an equal proportion of Muslim representatives with those 
of “Hindus other than members of the Scheduled Castes." Lord Wavell 
did not care to explain why he and the London Government did 
feel that this would be an equitable arrangoment, and when did this 
polioy dawn up on their minds. He appeared to convey the impression 
to the world at large that this had been for long an arrangement 
known to and accepted by all the elements in India's life, specially 
by the majority population, the Hindus of India. We know and the 
world Bhould know that the British Government and Lord Wavell 
had simply traded on the world’s ignorance and on the weaknesses 
of Indian society when they launched this ‘ parity” contrivance of 
theirs. We also know tha(j the Muslim League leaders have since 
17 
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1940 been throwing out tentative suggestions. and claims to familiarize 
the Indian people with this idea of parity . In* 
to the Private Secretary of the then Governor-General, dated Simla, 1st of 
July 1940, Mr. Jinnah enolosed a rough note of the points he had 
dismissed with Lord Linlithgow in course of an interview held on 
June 27, 1940- "The "note’' was sent at the desire of His Excellency. 
In this •‘note" was found the claim made by the League leader in 
support of "parity” between the Congress and the League. We quote 

^““Provisionally and during the period of the ear, the following steps should 
be taken to comply with the formula, namely, co-operation With the Government 
with equal share in the authority of the Government. , ... 

(id That the Executive Council of the Viceroy ehould be enlarged within 
the frame-work of the present constitutional existing law, the additional number 
to be settled by further discussion, but it being understood <Aaf the Alusttm 
representation must be equal to that of the Hindus if the Congress comes _ hi, 
otherwise they should have the majority of the additional members, as it IB obvious 
that the main burden and the responsibility will be botue by the Mussulmans in 


that esse." (Italics ours). , . 

To this “tentative proposal” made by Mr. Jinnah in course of 
a personal talk with the Governor-General, we do not know what 
reply was given; neither do we know if Lord Lin- 
Lord Linlithgow litbgow kept a record of his conversations with Indian 

ar * a jinuali F ' public men and how these had struck him. On the 

6th of July (1940) we have, however, a reply to it 
in which appear words that described the Linlithgow reactions to Mr. 


Jinnah's demand. 

‘‘It is not a case of striking a balance between the different interests or of 
preserving the proportion between the important parties. As you yourBelf indicated 
In the course of Our conversation, there ere parties other then either the Congress 
or the Muslim League who may fairly claim to be considered for inclusion, and 

there is a very definite limit of numbers to any possible expansion. 

“There ib, however, as you will see from my explanation, no question of 
responsibility falling in greater or Iobs degree on any particular section. 

Responsibility will be that of the Qovernor-General-in-Counoil as a whole.. 

This soft reply from Lord Linlithgow did not turn Mr. Jinnah from 
the purpose he had set before himself to grasp. He must have had an 
assurance that British policy would help him to do 
Deaal-Llaqat it. He also counted on the eagerness of the leader- 

All pact ship of the Indian National Congress for an "united 

front” against British imperialism to extraot his pound of 
flesh. The endorsement by Gandhiji of the Bajagopalachari formula 
encouraged him to hope that his "tentative proposal” of 1940 was 
near finding a place in the constitutional arrangement that mnst be 
made sooner or later as soon as the war ended. He was strengthened 
in this belief by the initiative taken by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party in the Central Assembly and 
leader of the Opposition m it, to come to some sort of an under¬ 
standing with the League through Mr- Liaqat Ali Khan with a view 
to present Lord Wavell with a joint demand. It came out later 
that Mr. Desai had secured Gandhiji’s approval of these negotiations. 
The Indian Press began speculating on these during the early monthB of 
1945, during the months when the Central Legislature had been sitting. But 
the participants in these, and their principals, Gandhiji and Mr. Jinnah, 
tried to diBoourage publio onrioBity either by silence or by, suggestio falsi. 
Tbs most sinister part of theae negotiations was that Mr, HeBaj ^&s 
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persistent in his silence and Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, the deputy leader 
of the League Parliamentary Party, was sleek in his denials and 
evasions. Even now it cannot be proved by documentary evidence that 
there was any such negotiation or any such Pact. But New Delhi 
speculations were as persistent and as elaborate that there had been 
negotiations, that there was a Pact which conoeded the demand of 
Mr. Jinnah that the Muslim League must have equal representation 
with the Indian National Congress in any Central and Provincial 
Executive that might he formed. And it was suggested at the time 
that with this “Pact" in his pocket, Lord Wavell went to London 
about the middle of April, 1945, with a view to seek the advice of 
the Churchill Government for taking steps to end the political dead¬ 
lock in India. An episode, and a tragio episode, should be recalled 
in this connection to emphasise once again that politics is a cruel 
game to which the most well-intentioned of men are often offered as 
sacrifice. In the present instance, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai had Gandhiji’s 
blessings in his negotiations with Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan. In course 
of a statement made on Lord Waveil’s broadcast .made on June 
14, 1945 Gandhiji said : “I am not ashamed of the part I played 
in advising Shri Bhulabhai Desai when he consulted me about his 
proposal. Shri Bhulabhai Desai's proposal, as I understood it, attracted 
me as one interested in solving the communal tangle, and I assured 
him that I would use my influence with the members of the Working 

Committee and give reasons for acceptance of his proposal.” At 

the time when negotiations were afoot for the "Desai-Liaqat Ali 
understanding" (Gandhiji's own words), criticism of the stipulations of 
the “Pact” was vehement and the brunt of it fell on Mr. Desai, 

and even Gandhiji did not lift his little finger to save him from this 

denunciation or to moderate its cruelty and vehemence. And when 
the members of the Congress Working Committee, after their release, 
were called upon to face the commitments made in the Desai-Liaqat 
Ali Pact, and they refused to endorse it, Gandhiji could not protect him 
from the raw deal at their hands. Evidence of this came out when Mr. 
Desai’s name was omitted from the list of names submitted during 
the Simla Conference to Lord Wavell to be included in his interim 
Executive Council. It was talked of at the time that the Governor- 
General was anxious to have him, but the interdict of the Congress 
Working Committee Btood in the way. It has been suggested that 
this blow to bis self-esteem became too muoh for the frail body of 

Mr. Desai, and in dignified silence he pined away to death. His 

defence of the three officers of the Indian National Army at their 
trial at the Bed Eort of Delhi, his masterly presentation of the defence 
oase, was the antumnal glow of a great Indian life hastening towards 
departure from the field of its mundane activities. That its last hours 
should have been enibittered by a sense of injustice received at the hands of 
hiB fellow-workers iB one of the tragedies that are a part of human 
existence. Neither is he the first nor the last of Indian publio men and 
publicists whom the ungratefulness of their generation has sent to their 
death with memories tarnished by indisoretions or well-meant actions 
that in politics are sometimes worse than crimes, stigmatized very often as 
the betrayal of a national cause. Bhulabhai Desai’s misfortune consisted 
in this that he oould not realise what he was risking when he 
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w ».a to accept tho po.ito. that Its Mi.n N.HoU 0»C». • 
national organization i£ there was one in India, was equal to the 
All-India Muslim League, a communal organization. Perhaps, he thought 

that Gandhiji would share the risk and would be able ‘° 
irpm the displeasure of the dominant members of the Wooing Committee 
of the Congress. Perhaps, he would have outlived the unpopularity 
as Gopal Krishna Gokhale had done and as Mr. Ea]sgopalachari 
appears to be doing. But fate has ordained otherwise, and Bhulabhai 
Desai has been called to eternal rest before this healing process has 
had opportunity to regain him his due place of honour in the estimation 


of his people. 

This personal tragedy apart, the commitments made in the Desai- 
Liaqat Ali Pact will be pursuing us for many a day, .injuring the 
permanent interests of India. The sinister use made 
Simla Conference by the British Government of this demand by Mr. 
penonnel Jinnah became manifest m tho statement of Lord 
Wavell which was issued on June 14, 1945, foresha¬ 
dowing the new attempt on the part of the bureaucracy to solve the 
political problem of India. He invited certain leaders of public life 
in the country to a Conference to be held at Simla on the 25th of 
June (1945) to 'advise” him in setting np a new Executive Council 
with members "more representative of organized political opinion” in 
the country. To this Conference were invited the following persons i 

"Those now holding office as Premier in a Provincial Government ; or, for 
Provinces under section 93 Government, those who last held the office of Premier. 
The leader of the Congress party and the deputy leader of the Muslim League 
Party in the Central Assembly ; the leaders of the Congress Party and of the Muslim 
League Party in the Council of State ; also the leaders of the Nationalist Party and 
the European group in the Assembly. 

"Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recognized leaders of the two main 
political parties. 

"Roo Bahadur N. Shiva Raj to represent the scheduled classes. 

' Mr. Tara Bingh to represent the Sikhs.” 


The Conference waa considered by Lord Wavell and the London 
Government to be "the beat means of forming such a Council”, the Conncil 
that waa to represent "the main communities" ; it would, 
functions'of the ^ and when formed, work “under the existing constitu- 
CouneU tion” ; it wonld be “an entirely Indian Council, except 
for the Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief who wonld 
retain his position as War Member” ; it was also proposed that “the 
portfolio of External Affairs which had hitherto been held by the Viceroy, 
would be placed in charge of an Indian member of Council, so far as the 
interests of British India are concerned ; it was re-asserted that "there can 
be no question of the Governor-General agreeing not to exeroise his con¬ 
stitutional power of control; but it will, of course, not be exercised un¬ 
reasonably”. The "main tasks” set before the Council wonld be : “First, 
to prosecute the war with Japan with tho utmost energy till Japan is 
utterly defeated ; secondly, to carry on the Government of British India 
with all the manifold tasks of post-war development in front of it until a 
new permanent constitution can be agreed upon and come into force; 
thirdly, to consider, when the members of the Government think it 
possible, the means by which such agreement can be achieved." Lord 
Wavell assured the world that they regarded the “third task 1 ' as “most 
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important", that they “have not lost sight of the Deed for a long term 
solution,” and that ‘ the present proposals are intended" to lead to that 
cherished goal. 

This in summary was the Flan with which Lord Wavell returned 
from Britain after staying there for about ten weeks, discussing with the 
Socretary of State, Mr. Leopold Amery, aDd his advisers 
"Stereo-typing the various aspects of the Indian situation. As the 

religions division war in Europe had ended, it was thought necessary that 

the 1940 promise of making an attempt to solve the 
political deadlock in India should be implemented, the promise to re¬ 
examine the constitutional position to follow the end of the war. His 
Excellency with the approval of the British Government thought it 
necessary to re*iterate that the Plan he was putting forward was not “an 
attempt to impose a constitutional settlement*’, that it was for "tho 
leaders of the Indian parties” to remove the ’main stumbling-block" to 
constitutional progress by a “settlement of the communal issue". ThiB was 
a pose of British non-interference that would be hard to justify. The 
British Government twisted the whole problem by laying it down that 

“the proposed new Council.would include equal proportions of caste 

Hindus and Muslims.” This fatal clause was an imposition by the 
British Government, if not of British make. It is true that Mr. Bhulabh&i 
Desai had with the approval of Gandhiji entered into some sort of an 
arrangement with the Muslim League General Secretary, Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, 
accepting Congress “parity", with the League ; it is true that the Committee 
of Non-Party experts headed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had been thinking 
on the lines of Caste Hindu-Muslim parity conditional on the abolition of 
“separate electorates" for Muslims. It would be a travesty of truth to say 
that any section of Congress members or any significant section of Caste 
Hindus had agreed to abide by either of these two proposals. It has 
yet to be explained why the British Government rejected the Bhulabhai 
Desai-Liaqat Ali “understanding" and why did they choose the Sapru 
recommendation minus the condition which gave it any value—the condition 
that Hindus and Muslims would seek one another’s votes, killing attthe 
root the temptation to appeal to religious frenzy and fanaticism, the tempt¬ 
ation to Bl&ng one another's habits of life and thought which “separate 
electorates” have encouraged. In selecting a device for India’s constitu¬ 
tional advance, why did the British Government choose the one that 
antagonized and harmed the Hindus and pampered the Muslims ? Why 
_ could nob they draw out from the body politic of India the poison which 
' they themselves had introduced on the occasion of the Minto-Morley constitu¬ 
tional changes ? That would have proved their bonafide , their Bpirit of 
goodwill that recognized a wrong and tried to eliminate it. Instead, 
what the Wavell Plan did was a fresh attempt to “stereotype religions 
division on the eve of independence", to quote Gandhiji's words exposing 
the dishonesty of the whole thing. By no stretch of deft handling of 
English words could the Wavell Plan of Caste Hindu-Muslim “parity” 
be recognized as an attempt to avoid imposing a constitutional settle¬ 
ment by the British Government. This "parity" business, this attempt 
to make about 60 per cent of the population of India equal to leas than 
25 per cent of its population, as the Caste Hindu and Muslim ratio 
stands today, is a British device being sought to be forced on the former 
at the point of the bayonet. Lord Wavell, the soldier that he is, ought to 
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have been equal to the unpleasant job of declaring that the device of 
"parity" between the Caste Hindus and Muslims of India was a British 
necessity which could not afford to do justice or to follow democratic 
principle and practioe. That would not have weakened opposition to his 
Plan, it is true. But it would enhance respect for his honesty. Soldier 
or politician, there is nothing to choose between them when material 
interests need defence. 

And the subterfuges that the British bureauoracy and its propa¬ 
gandists have been using to create the impression that this Caste Hindu- 
Muslim "parity” was implicit in the very nature of the 
Slnitter move ( socio-political situation in India has not been exposed 
* nminvement * in all their ugliness. By a fiat of the British Govern¬ 
ment this “parity’’ was imposed. Having divided the 
country’s political representation into communal grooves and compartments, 
it was not quite honest to speak of representation of "political opinion”, as 
Lord Wavell did. The Secretary of State for India Mr. Leopold Amery, 
speaking Qn the same date (June 14,1945) as Lord Wavell, Bpoke of the 
appointment to the Governor-General’s Executive Council from amongst 
"leaders of Indian political life.........in proportions which would give a 

balanced repre sentation of the main communities, including equal propor¬ 
tions of Muslims and Caste Hindus.” Aud as there was no organization 
in India representative of the "Caste Hindus,” as the Nationalists among 
Hindus had never felt the need for organizing themselves on such a narrow 
platform, and the British Government was in need of such an organization 
to carry out their policy of balance, they fell on the Indian National 
Congress and tried to fit it into their nefarious scheme, thus reducing 
the national organization to an organization of a section of the Hindus 
of India. This has been the demand of the Muslim League, and on the 
occasion of the Simla Conference the British bureaucracy showed 
its hands crudely that it was prepared to concede the Jinnah 
thesis. When Gandbiji in his telegram to Lord Wavell dated June 15 
(1945) ’caught the British bureaucracy red-handed in this crime against 
Indian Nationalism and all that it has been standing for during the last 
one hundred years, Lord ^Wavail could only mumble forth the assurance 
(June 16) that the term Caste Hindu’ was not used with offensive in¬ 
tention" ; this stylish in the English language asked the Indian world to 
believe that his proposals had the meaning" that "there Bhould be equality 
between Muslims and Hindus other than members of the Scheduled 
pastes.” The reply to the question—why should there be such an in¬ 
iquitous inequality ?—was avoided. And the arrangement was sought to 
be finalized that in any future constitutional structure of India this "parity” 
would be a permanent fixture. Early in these transactions, on the 15th 
of June (1945), before the members of the Congress Working Committee 
had been released, Gaudhiji had recorded his protest against it. In course 
of his telegram he had said ; 

at ill* DnfitV^l 0 / 8 *Ti, lha f the ”. are ““ceBte nod casteless Hindus who are 
renreMnt oSm y Jt r,nf!B untrUB » nd offensive, Who 
V- N V* e C ?. n ? ree ? which «ekB 1° represent without 
nfHinHn MK iw ™° desire BDd work for independence. Hence the existence 
Mab.Babha cL'mtng to represent Hindus «„ such. I aD Drehond that 
even.that body will disclaim representing Caste Hindus. 11 **** 

The malice of British imperialism was, however, immune to all 
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rational appeal. It was not blind to the mischief that it was consciously 
working in India. It willed it that the pretentious claims 
Malice ol British of the Muslim Leagae should be given a place in India's 
Imperialism • constitutional frame-work, so that Indian Nationalism 
may be maimed and halted for as long a time as it was 
humanly possible- This malice erupted into view prominently on the 
occasion we have been discussing, in matters big or small. The logic of 
British policy required that the growth of parties in India on the basis 
of communal differences should be encouraged- But the life and work of 
the Indian National repudiate this policy. And it become a tug of war 
between the forces of Indian Nationalism and those of British Imperialism 
—the one trying to establish its claims as the organ voice of India, the 
othor trying to stifle it or to reduce it to a minor key in a communal 
crescendo. The malice of British imperialism would not, however, accept 
defeat: it was ever on the watch for allies who would help it to win 
success. It found in the Muslim League an instrument of disruption, a 
handle to reduce the importance of the Indian National Congress. During 
the preliminary discussions of the Simla Conference, as we have said above, 
the crudity and the naivette of these attempts became so distinct that 
at the first touch of interrogation. Lord Wavell stood embarassed and 
could only plead that no offence was meant. His failure to invite the 
President of the Indian National Congress, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, to 
take part in the Simla Conference was due to the same malice. When 
it waB pointed out to him by Gandhiji, and when it was made plain to 
him that Gandhiji had no locus standi to attond the Conference as a 
representative of the Congress, Lord Wavell seemed to treat the plea as 
“technical'', and he accepted the rebuff with whatever grace he could 
command, and issued the invitation to the President of the CoDgreBS 
through the Government of Bengal. The unconscious mind of the British 
bureaucracy, stood revealed in this episode ; it better reflected bureaucratic 
malice than any overt act of theirs could. The seeds of the failure of the 
Simla Conference are to be traced to this hack-ground history of British 
policy in India. Gandhiji has generously tried to acquit Lord Wavell of 
‘knowingly’ taking part in the clever game of creating the new principle 
of “parity” between "Caste Hindus” and Muslims. But the generality of 
us who are not so generous have other ideas about the personal responsibi¬ 
lity of the present Governor-General of India in introducing the vicious 
device on the occasion of the Simla Conference. The utmost that we can 
concede is that Lord Wavell was helpless in face of the immutabte 
British polioy ; he could not change it; he played the part required of 
him, even if he looked foolish in trying to extricate himself from the 
coils of Anglo-Indian hypocrisy. We know that individual honesty or 
individual goodness played but a little minor part in the play of power 
politics. History is full of suoh instances. The cases of Gladstone and 
'honest' John Morley leap to the mind as we recall what they did in 
helping British imperialism to establish itself in Egypt. They broke all 
the commandments of the faith ol their country and continent so that the 
British life-line through the eastern Mediterranean and the newly-cut Suez 
Canal could be protected from competitive imperialisms. They were by any 
standard bigger than any of the present generation of the standard-bearers 
of British imperialism. John Morley's thesis on Hindu-Muslim differences 
in India, elaborated daring his laborious search for arguments in favour of 
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separate electorates in India, is the quintessence of the “Divide and 
Rule” policy. Lord Wavell was at best building on such brilliant 
exemplars. , 

This was the main factor that was responsible for the failure of 
the Simla drama. Mr. Jinnah was a marionette in it, not quite uncon¬ 
scious or unwilling. He had simply to stand fast on his 
Frustration & a demand, and the British bureaucracy was there.to do the 
miracle ol recovery needful. As long as British rule will bs there, so long 
will there be failures like these and frustration. But the 
Simla failure was followed by a miracle of recovery that has few parallels 
in India’s recent history. Since the August (1942) revolt had been 
trampled under by "methods of barbarism”, our people, Nationalist India, 
had been hearing nothing but words of condemnation of the foolishness 
of those months of high audacity, the outburst of the mass auger, of 
mass dissatisfaction with the ways of the British bureauoraoy. Gandhiji 
since his release in May, 1944, had been pouring out the anguish of 
his heart that his life's quest, his life's teachings, had been so irretrievably 
frustrated and betrayed by men and women who claimed to be his 
followers. And Nationalist India was persuaded to believe that a 
great wrong had been done by the leaderless people during those 
months of August to October, 1942, the hoy-day of the resistance 
movement in India. But with the release of the members of the 
Congress Working Committee, there crept almost imperceptibly a change 
in the spirit of this spell of self-depreciation that bad sat on the 
bosom of the country. To two members of this Committee must go the 
credit and the glory .of brushing aside the miasma of this defeatist 
mentality. They were Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Ballabhbhai 
Patel. Their voice rang loud and rang true that the mass upsurge of 
1942, the setting up of independent State organizations in Balia 
(United Provinces), in Midnapore (Bengal), in Satara (Bombay), for 
instance, were spiritually linked up with the Resistance Movements 
that had grown up in Europe, in China, in Burma, in 

Indonesia, in other east Asiatic countries to disable the German 
and Japanese war machine, that our people had nothing to be ashamed 
of in their activities of 1942, even if these fell from the high ideals 
of Gandhiji. The speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru specially acted as 
catbartioto the accumulated despairs of more than thirty-five months. 
And the mass mind of India jerked itself ont of the mood of defeatism to 
one of abundant hope, of abounding recklessness. In June, 1945 this 
miracle of recovery started. During the following months it reached its 
apcgee.— (Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Chandra Deb.) 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—New Delhi—8th February to 12th April 1945 

The Sixth "War Budget session, of the Central Assembly met In New Delhi on 
the 8th February 1945, all parties in the House attending nearly iu full strength. 
Some 100 members were present, of whom 15 belonged to the Congress end Id to 
the League, nine were Independents, seven belonged to the European Group and 
twelve unattached, the reat being made up of nominated and Government members. 

Economic Sanctions Against S. Africa 

9th. FEBRUARY—The House took up consideration of the adjournment motion 
on South Africa to-day. Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that his object in moving the 
resolution wss to censurs the Government for not having applied economic sanctions 
against the Union of South Africa. If the House did not stand up to condemn the 
Government for not doing its duty, then, members of ths House would be consider¬ 
ed not fit to live. When the question was debated in the Houbc last time, Dr. 
Khare made many assertions, and gave hopes of many things that Government 
would do, but nothing had been done. The feeling in the country was very strong 
and he hoped Dr. Kbnre was not occupying bis post merely for a job. 

Mr. O. Deshmukh said that the Government of India hAd assured the House 
that they would enforce the provisions of the Reciprocity Act, but it appeared they 
were afraid to strike. It looked as though Government were even sfraid to show 
to the Union Government that they were in a fighting mood. On the Other hand, 
it was a supplicating mood. The Union Government cared a rap for the India 
Government’s representations. Mr. Deshmukh thought that the Government of 
India were shirking a fight. Referring to the argument that war efforts would 
sutler if economic sanctions were imposed, Mr. Deshmukh said that the prosecution 
of the war was tbo concern of all the members of the Commonwealth. *'I ask the 
Government’', he said, “to put on the gloves and enter the arena. If the Govern¬ 
ment has any guts, it should show fight for behind them is the whole country.” 
He urged the recall of the Indian High Commissioner. 

Sir Sped Raza Ali said that the position of Indians was so grave that the Govern¬ 
ment could not postpone any longer the imposition of trade sanctions and should 
stop their High Commissioner from proceeding to South Africa. After briefly 
reviewing the position of Indians in the Union, Sir Raza Ali said that the Cape 
Town Agreement laid down that it wss the duty of every civilized Government to 
devise ways and means for the uplift of every section of their permsnent population 
to the full extent of their capacity and opportunity. The Indian High Commi¬ 
ssioner was appointed in South Africa to see that lndinns had that opportunity to 
advance. Now that the Cape Town Agreement had been given the go by, wrb there 
any point in keeping onr diplomatic representative in the Union 7 Sir Raza Ali 
saiti that the death knell of the Cape Town Agreement was souDded by Field 
Marshal Smuts when the Pegging Act was passed. What action, he asked, had 
the Government of India taken, eo far, to impose economic sanction 7 The Union 
depended on India for 99 percent of her jute imports and he bad seen a report that 
it had already placed an order for five millions pounds of jute from India, represent¬ 
ing South Africa’s consumption for four pre-war years. India, he demanded, Bhould 
stop the import of diamonds, liquor, gold and other articles from South Africa. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, who Bpoke before Dr. Khare, declared that the Government 
deserved censure because they were afraid to do things which it could and which 
public opinion in the country demanded. The mere issne of a Gazette of India 
Extraordinary enforcing the Reciprocity Act would not frighten South African 
Whites, The appointment of a Commissioner now wbb an instance of flouting public 
opinion. The Government of India did not even have to recall the High Commi¬ 
ssioner. The present High Commissioner’s term was drawing to a cloee, end the 
Government of India could refuse to fill up the post. Mr. Qaiyum hoped that the 
Memher-in-charge would at leaBt now bow before public opinion (Sir Raza Ali: 
the High Commissioner is already on the high seas). Mere enforcement of rules 
would not do, Mr. Qaiyum continued. The country expected and demanded that 
trade sanctions would be applied. The question, of Indiana in the Commonwealth 
was likely to loom large in the near future, and it was clear that there was absolutely 
no place for the Indian people in the Commonwealth. If they were to progress as 
a free nation, they must at the earliest possible moment, sever their connection 
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with “this crest fraud”. He asked why the Member-in-oharpe was hesitating to 
apply trade g sanotionB ? • The Viceroy had claimed that this Government was a 
National Government. If that claim was correct, the Government should apply trade 
sanctions immediately and recall the Hiph Commissioner. _ . , . , 

Sir Cowisji Jehangir pointed out that all shades and schools of thought had 
declared that the Hiph Commissioner should not be sent out. It was not a question 
of recalling, but not sending him out. Sir Cowasji was surprised to hear that thenew 
High Commissioner had left India. He reminded Dr. Kbar , e ‘ h f t ., th 5 T p ^ eBe « t n ^‘^ 1 
Commissioner made a fairly strong speech, and it was stated that the Union Govern¬ 
ment were going to protest against that speech If, therefore^ the new High 
Commissioner was going to express his opinion as the old High Commissioner had 
done, then, he was courting a rebuff. If, on the other hand, he had been asked to 
keep his lipa closed, then, the Government deserved censure for that. 1 he suggestion 
that the High Commissioner should not be sent out was a sound one. Sir Cowasji assert¬ 
ed. He contended that the Member-in-charge shonid make an announcement that 
the High Commissioner would not take up the post. Sir Cowasji wanted to know 
whether the decision to send the High Commissioner was Dr. Khare s or that of 
the Government’s as a whole. 

De. Share's Reply 

Dr. Khare, Commonwealth Relations Member, said that he always welcomed a 
debate oo this question. He was not afraid of it, and he would not shrink it. He 
had been charged with failure to take stern measures to show fight and accused of 
being in supplicating mood even though the Government of India’s representations 
were ignored. “1 repudiate all these allegations. We are not in a supplicating mood. 
We have Bhown sufficient fight (cries of "No, no” and other interruptions). Definitely 
for the first time in the history of this Government of India, they have retaliated 
against a fellow member of the Commonwealth.” (Voices: What retaliation ? What 
ace the results ? What have you done except making speeches 1) 

Maulana Zafar Alii Can't you bring South Africa to its senses by invading 
it ? (Laugher.) 

Dr. Khare declared that within 48 hours of the passing of the Ordinances in 
South Africa, the Government of India applied the Reciprocity Act. (A voice: With 
what effect ?) The enforcement of econnmic sanctions required careful consideration, 
and he had hoped that the Honse would give the Government of India some 
discretion in the matter of carrying out farther measures. Dr. Khare went out to 
refer to the assurances given by General Smuts to the Indian Deputation from 
Natal in November last year and contended that there had, on the whole, been no 
serious immediate deterioration in the position. He did not Bay that the develop¬ 
ments, so far, had met our demands or justified any relaxation of vigilance or 
reorientation of our policy with regard to the withdrawal of the Pegging Aot. 
The action taken by the Government of India had brought home to the Union 
Government the intensity of Indian feeling and had borne some fruit. Before the 
House discussed the matter last, the Union Government took the stand that the 
Ordinance was not contrary to the spirit of the Pretoria Agreement. They now 
admitted it was contrary to that spirit, and were willing to explore Other ways of 
setting the issue. Dr. Khare referred to the speech of Mr. Hofmeyer and to the 
warning uttered by another South African that the countervailing sanctions adopted 
by India might be a pin-prick, but it might grow rapidly, aB India had 400 millions 
within its borders. 


There wes no reason to think, Dr. Khare asserted, that the Cape Town Agree¬ 
ment had been given the go bv. They conld not afford to give up that 
agreement, but muBt make every effort to see that it was carried out. A High 
Commissioner was, therefore, necessary for this purpose. (A voice: Yon do not 
represent the country, and, tberefore, don't care for public opinion). The Govern¬ 
ment of India had decided to send him but as the sailing of ships was a military 
secret, he did not know whether he had already left. If, however, it was later decided 
to recall him, he could be called back in no time. As regards the imposition of 
restriction on residence, tbe number of South Africans in India was too small for 
us to apply those restrictions against them. (Sardar Sant Singh: Why not Bhut 
them up in the Lahore Fort or Delhi Fort?) Ae regards restriction on travel, 
reservation of carriages for them would be a privilege and not a disability. The 
Government were still scrutinising the question of other disabilities. Referring, once 
again, to economic sanctions, Dr. Khare said that it was a matter to be examined 
by the Supply and Commerce departments.'.That process was not yet complete- The 
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implications were many. In fact, the position of the High Commissioner was related 
to the question of economic sanctions. If they decided to apply these sanctions, 
then, the High Commissioner would be recalled immediately (Sir Cowasji Jebangir: 
Where is the connection). Dr. Kb are declared that he did not go back in the least on 
any statement be had made. As a doctor be believed not only in a major operation, 
but in medicines, and in wntching the reactions to the first medicine before admini¬ 
stering others. In spite of the ridicule poured upon him, he claimed that there 
bad not been any failure on his part. There had been delay which he contended 
was not unconscionable in the circumstances. He fully shared the Btrong feeling 
on the question in the House and in the country. “The fact on which you are 
basing this motion of censure are the results of history, for which all of us are 
responsible” he concluded, “This censure will mean censure not only on myself, 
but censure on yon all.’’ (League and cheers.) 

The motion was passed without a division, and the House adjourned. 

Use of Force in Savings Drive 

10th. FEB UAHY:—The Assembly passed by 47 votes to 40 Mr. if. A. Ohani’s 
(Muslim League) adjournment motion to discuss the use of force and illegal and 
uufair means on the public of Bibar by the agents of the Government for the 
purchase of National Savings Certificates. Mr. Abdul Uhnni, moving the adjourn¬ 
ment motion, told the House that in Bihar, parents were compelled to pay for 
national savings certificates at Rs. 10 per child, otherwise the children would not 
be allowed to remain iu school. Holders of gun licences had to pay anything from 
Rs. 200 to Re. 500 a year. By beat of drums, the authorities in the rural areas 
demanded that everyone who paid a tax of one rupee should buy savings certificates 
for Rs. 20. Those who refused to comply with the official demands were harassed 
in all possible ways. He gave an instance of two merchants of Rajmahal (Santal 
Farganas District), who were forced to purchase bonds for Rs. 10,000 but who said 
they could buy bonds only for Re. 1,000. The S. D. O. of the place served a notice 
on the merchants wanting to exami e their accounts. The matter went up to'the 
High Court* where the Judge look a serious view of the case and observed that it 
was the duty of the Court to protect citizens from arbitrary and illegal action on 
the part of the Executive authority. There were many other similar cases. 

Central Govt.’s Responsibility 

Mr. K. C, Neogy dealt with the unconstitutional position and pointed out 
that the raising of war loans and the sale of savings certificates had nothing to do 
with Provincial Governments under the Act, except in the cane of provincial loans. 
In so far as loans were authorised by the Central Government, every agent engaged 
in collecting these loans should he considered to be the agent of the Government 
of India and directly responsible to tbe Central Government (hear, hear). The 
Finance Member himself had stated in November, 1943 that a uniform procedure 
prescribed by tbe Centre was the best way of getting results. If, therefore, we 
found a particular procedure followed in Bihar, we were entitled to call the Finance 
Member to account for it. It was not merely that tbe Central Government could 
not disown responsibility but the Finance Member had not done anything to dis¬ 
courage the ubb of these methods by the Provinces. Farther, the Finance Member 
in November 1943 had admitted that there was a certain amount of room for 
allegations of excessive use of authority. Mr. Neogy expected the Finance Member 
to give a warning to Provincial Governments, but. if anything, he had given 
encouragement to them to go on with their methods, because be was anxious to get 
resultB. Mr. Neogy mentioned instances of what he described as the “Mudie touch” 
in the methods adopted in U. P. and Bebar. In tbe U. P., a poor man was made 
to Bit in a posture described as "Murgbi Banana’’ (to imitate tbe posture of the fowl 
by sitting with the head touching tbe ground.) Mr. Neogy invited the Home Mem¬ 
ber to give a demonstration of tbe posture on the floor of the House, because he 
did not buy savings certificates (Loud Laughter). Mr. Neogy went on to say that 
the man was released when be agreed to pay Rb. 15. There was a striking similarity 
in the methods adopted in the Provinces under Bection 93. People were buying 
certificates by borrowing from banks. The money thus came not out of savings 
but out of borrowings. The manager of a sugar factory in Ghaziabad bad been 
called upon to submit for inspection his pay roll to see whether compulsory 
reductions had been made from the wages of labourers. 

Pressure Used by Petty Officials 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan complained that it was the petty official in the 
Provinces who brought pressure. He had known of an instance where petty milk- 
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»pra aske'd to subscribe Rs. 3,000 for the savings certificates. For obtaining 

Stion cards for eaTabl"shments or when paying land aBBeBsmentpeoplevrereforced 
to'lnvestin the ceitificatee. People were not evenproperiytod m to why {he 
money was collected, whether it was a pan or a gift. Sir Yamin iKhan samjhat 
daring the last war, be was able to collect within a abort period Ks. u>7,UJUDy 
mere DersuaBion. Government should not force anyone to subscribe to the loan if 
he wat not ab"e to pnfit. He knew that zemindars in the U. P. were compelledI to 
subscribe to the loan, though their income had not appreciably increased while 
their expenditure had gone up five timeB. Government should ask for the co¬ 
operation of the people and explain to them properly the scheme. If that was done, 

there would be no complaints. _ . „ „ . , Tlw ,.„ 

Sardar Sant Singh said that it appeared the Government of India took the 
credit for whatever good there was in Provincial Autonomy, and if there were any 
complaints, they were passed on to the Provincial Governments. He asked why the 
Central Government should not give up tho agents of the Provincial Governments 
and appoint their own agents for the collection. He was not against the eale of 
savings certificates, for something must be done to check inflation. But he would 
condemn the methods adopted by the Government. Government were terrorising the 
people. In the Punjab, subscriptions formed part of revenue assessment. Complaints 
bad become common, and instead of winning the love of the people Government were 
playing into the hands of those who want them to quit India, It was not the cause 
which was disputed but the methods that were adopted to serve that cause. 

HOME MEMBER ON PROCEDURE IN BIHAR 

Sir Francis Mudie, Home Member, (who was Governor of Bihar last year), 
said he would like to disabuse the minds of mem hers of any wrong ideas about 
officials. Explaining how loans were collected in Bihar, he said a committee was 
formed in police tbana, consisting of local zamindars and “raises”. They fixed t e 
amount that each pereon could subscribe and ou a fixed day, these persons visited 
the thaua and paid their subscriptions direct, so as to ensure that the money collected 
went to the savings fund. That method was extremely BucceBBful and the Bihar 
Government wrote to all collectors to follow this method and stressed that the 
people should be clearly informed that they were subscribing to a loan and not a 
gift. Sir Francis went on to refer to the Finance Department’s scheme to send their 
own agentB to the Provinces to do the collection direct. Most Provinces, he said, 
objected. They said it would not be successful. They preferred to have it done by 
people under their owu authority and did not want any Finance Department agentB 
monkeying with the busineBB. 


Liaqat Ali Khan’s Warning To Govt. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan (Deputy Leader, Muslim League party), declared 
that the allegations made in the motion were true throughout the country. The 
Home Member hat! given reasons why the scheme put forward by the Finance 
Department was not acceptable to the Provinces. Sir Franois had said that it would 
have been difficult for Provincial Governments to exercise supervision over the 
Central Government agents if the latter Btarted monkeying with the business. But, 
in fact, Provincial officers had been monkeying and donkeyiug more than anybody else 
and the concern of these provincial officers wbb that any perquisites that might be 
there should go into their pockets and not the pockets of Central officers. That was 
the reason for rejecting the Central scheme. 

The Nawabzada asserted that 75 per cent of inflated money waB with contractors, 
bribe-takers and black marketeers working under the protection of the Government 
of India. These were the three sources which should have been tapped for getting 
money; only then could a large portion of inflated money have been got at. The 
Nawabzada gave an instance that he said had occurred in Delhi, where an Orphanage 
applied for ration cards for itB inmates and the manager was told that he must 
iuvest in nstionsl savings certificates before he could get ration cards. The manager 
went to the highest authority to get the cards. 

The Finance Member naked if the speaker could give details. 

The Nawabzada undertook to do so. He aBBerted that everyone on the Govern¬ 
ment benches knew vrhat was happening in the country. He oonclnded with the 
warning to them : “All that I would like to say is that the manner in which the 
drive for small savings is being conducted is driving the poor man, and driveB so 
many nails in your coffin. Take care before it ia too late.” 


MR. BBOr.ABHAI DEBAl’B CRITICISM 

Jir. Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the Opposition, declared that there wbb not the 
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slightest doubt, that the substauce of the charge on which the motion was based was 
practically admitted in this House. There appeared to be a great deal of honest 
intention but that made uo difference to the situation in which the poor found them¬ 
selves by reason of the epidemic of the sales drive. The only satisfaction that his side 
of the House sought was by ventilation of the grievances to bring some real relief to 
the sufferers. The Government did not go to the man who got a share of improperly 
made money ; to get at that money was the only cure for inflation, to go to the poor 
might be a way of getting results, but a drive which tried to rope in the poor man 
was itself a crime, because it could bring results only by pressure. In Bombay, 
when assessment wbb paid, five rupees out of every twenty was taken as paid towards 
national savings certificates, and the tax-payer was called upon to pay five rupees 
more to make up the amount of assessment. Till it waB paid receipts were 
withheld. Mr. Desai added: “Let us remember the poor man once iu a way. He 
is not the source from which you are going to get money. It was no use trying to 
fight inflation by bringing pressure ou the poor man and the middle class man whose 
expenses of living had gone high by reason of that very inflation. It did Dot matter 
what agent was employed. The source sought to be tapped was wrong.” He depre¬ 
cated the demand made by the Finance Member for instances. The evil had gone so 
deep, the suffering was so real and the exactions so severe that there was no need to 
give instances. Mr. Bhulabhai asked that the cause should be separated from the 
manner id which it was sought to be served. The good cause was being ill-served, 
even dangerously served. The people had begun to realise not only that war was an 
evil in the larger sense, but that war effort too was evil because it brought suffering 
with it. 

Finance member’s reply 

The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raisman, replying to the debate, referred to 
the suggestion made by one of the speakers that there wsb no difference of Opinion 
in the Hoiyjeas to the goodneeBof the cause in which the alleged happenings had 
taken place. Sir Jeremy was not sure whether that was correct; he was not sure 
whether there was common ground ; if there were, his task would be a good deal 
easier. The speakers for the motion, the Finance Member went on, based their atti¬ 
tude On the assumption that unless a man was rich any attempt to persuade him to 
embark on saviugs was wrong and that 99 per cent or more of the population in the 
country could not afford to contribute ou the war loau at all. The Finance Member 
was not sure whether he could accept that position. He would like to put it in 
another way. Having regard to the well-known economic effects of continued aud 
uncontrolled inflation, could the population of this or any other country afford not to 
contribute to the loans, which were designed to prevent or mitigate inflation ? It 
must be realised that there had been a large increase in monetary income in areas 
and among classes who could not at present utilise their income either to their own 
benefit or to the country’s benefit. That wbb a fundamental point. It applied not 
only to India, but elsewhere. He referred to the United Kingdom where he said 
people who bad never been bond-holderB or lenders had in largo numbers become small 
investors. It was not the caBe that those people were in real terms better off than 
before; they had submitted to conditions of semi-Btarvation, at ony rate, underfeeding 
which had enabled them to carry on. (Mr. Ananthasayanam Iyengar: How many 
died of starvation there ? ) 

The Finance Member proceeded to say that he doubted if there was agreement 
on the question whether it was salutary to endeavour to promote small savings which 
affected the middle and poorer classes of the population. It waB particularly in these 
classes that the importance of small savings lay. It was easy to demonstrate that large 
amounts of money had been goiug to the countryside during the last two or three 
years. That followed simply from the fact that the prices of food grains had risen. 
The expenditure of the cultivator had also risen, but the fact remained that there 
was a condition of scarcity of things and a plethora of money. A man might be 
poor and have a low standard, but even classes in that position might still be bene¬ 
fited by putting their money aside at tbla lime. That wbb the fiiBt principle from 
which we began. 

The Finance Member was heard to point out that if continually rising prices 
were envisaged, then there would never be surplus money for saviug at all. It was 
a vicious circle and the attempt was to stop rise in prices by drawing off surplus. 
He honestly believed it was good for the country; it was a matter on which all 
political parties should be one and should endeavour to maximise small savings. Bis 
opinion had always been that it was necessary to go out and use a high degree of 
persuasion. (A voice: Third degree). The danger was that the line might be 
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overstepped. He could not say anything which would discourage the movement of 
small savings. He could not agree that the drive itself was a crime. 

Sir Jeremy went on to refer to the difficulties in arriving at an arrangement with 
Provincial Governments as to the beBt way in which the small savings drive might 
be pursued. The Centre had tried very hard to get Provincial Governments to accept 
the principle that tbiB work Bhonld be done by authorised non-official agents who 
should be remunerated on the reBulte of their work. In many parte of the country 
it waa done by non-officials. The Finance Member read passages from the memo¬ 
randum issued by the Central Government giving instructions on the methods to be 
followed in carrying on the savings drive, and claimed that the whole point of theee 
instructions was undoubtedly persuasion. The agent was not in a position to use 
anything but persuasion ; he would only spoil his own efforts if he resorted , to force. 
In one part of the instructions, for instance, the agent was asked to find out whether 
the person who was to be approached for making contributions was extravagant, or he 
waa like the man whom Mr. Morgenthau questioned in the course of a savings drive 
in America. Answering Mr. Morgentbau’a question the man said he had bought no 
bondB and explained : "You see, Sir, one-third of my money I epend on drink, one- 
third I spend on women and the rest I just waste’’. (Load laughter). 

“So far as the Government of India is concerned," Sir Jeremy declared, "we 
have never given any encouragement to the idea of the use of force in connection 
with thgse matters or undue exercise of official authority.” 

- Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan ’• The hon. Member’s speech is enough to encour¬ 
age them. Another member asked if the Finance Member would condemn the in¬ 
stances brought to his notice during the debate. 

The Finance Member said he wished he could feel that the House was clear 
that it had no desire to discourage war savings, just as he was clear that Govern¬ 
ment had no desire to encourage illegitimate and improper practice. 

The motion was pressed to a division and passed by 47 votes to 40. 


Bill Legalising "Sagotra” Marriages 

14th. F EBRD ARYThe Assembly resumed debate to-day on Mr. Govind V. 
Deshmukh’s motion for reference to the Select Committee of hie Bill to remove legal 
disabilities under Hindu Law in respect of marriages between Hindus, particularly 
to legalise "Sagotra” marriages. Dr. Desbmukh, who spoke on the motion during 
the last session of the Assembly, continuing bis speech, declared that the Hindu 
Law Committee was dealing with the question in a blind and superstitious way* 
According to the Draft Code, the legal luminaries in the Committee had merely 
explained the obvious and expatiated on what was common. ‘ Gotra,” Dr. Deshmukh 
defined, originally meant the common grazing fields for cows, but to-dny it had 
come to connote something quite different. Ancient scriptures and the Purines had 
numerous examples of "Sagotra" marriages, such as between Vasudev and Devaki. 
Kama and pita, Ar]una and Subhadra, and so on. The "Pravaras" had nothing to 
do with religion. In regard to ‘Sapindae’ the modern Sanatanista accepted the 
interpretations of an English Jurist which did not conform to the spirit of the original 
text. Many of the prevalent ideas among Hindus, Dr. Deshmukh went on, were 
°.“ BU P« rBt ' tl0 “ . an d they should be eliminated. They could not wait till the 
codification of the Hindu Law was achieved. He believed that the objection to the 
proposed reforms came from three quarters, namely, the old Sanatanists who 

fnternrBUtion^nf 11 ^ nt -,?P y , chan § e, * he PMudo-Sanatanista, who accepted the 
interpretation of the Smntbis by modern courts and were against a change In the 

tr^i t TSV beCaUBe lt »KMnBt their own interest and thirdly, the intellectuals® 
w h °i, b fu l r pr ?P° ae , d reforms on the ground that they did not go far enough 

m,. .^T t h 

E .s jiajrpr .a-g. ^ 

Referring’to ^personnel ^ TZ proposed Select cSmmft, ^wlSUhS? were 
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members from the European and Muslim communities, the speaker said that the 
author of the Bill apparently wanted the help of other communities to effect a 
change in the Hindu religion which the Hindus themselves did not want, 

Sir Ratanji Dalai (nominated) pointed out that the objection which had been 
taken to Mr. Deahmukh’s Bill from the eugenic point of view was untenable, 
because it bad prohibited marriages within seven degree of consanguinity. Marriage 
between cousins differed from all other marriages only because both partners car* 
ried the same hereditary factors, scientifically known as the ‘gens’. If two persons 
having the same undesirable ‘gene' married, their children were moBt likely to 
inherit the same undesirable ‘gene’. It was to prevent this that marriage between 
blood relatione was prohibited. But he would be a bold physician, indeed, who 
would object to a marriage between coueins simplv because it was a cousins' 
marriage. The possibility of undesirable ‘gene’ being transmitted to the offspring 
was inescapable in any marriage, but the possibility of it in marriages between two 
persons carrying different detectB was much less than in marriage between cousins, 
who have the same ‘gene’ or the same defects. 

Mra. Radhabhai Subbaroyan said that the uncertainty of the Government 
implementing their promise of a codified Hindu Law was so great that they could 
not wait any longer, hot must press for the acceptance of the present Bill. She 
was doubtful if the codified Draft Hindu Law would ever be placed before the 
House, A number of Bills in the past dealiDg with reforms had mysteriously 
disappeared. The Hindu Intestate _ Succession Bill had been referred to a Select 
Committee two years ago and nothiug bad been heard of it since then. The Indian 
National Congress and the women’s organisations in the country had been pressing 
for social reforms. Why, she asked, should the Government embark on the lengthy 
procedure of collecting evidence all over the country while the members of the 
Legislature present represented wide constituencies and knew the position well ? 
The opposition to the suggested reforms was only from the old and passing 
generations. The origin of many of the social customs, she said, was obscure, and 
it waB wrong to insist on adherence to them. The system of “sagotra” and 
"pravaras’’ restricted the field of selection of bridegrooms and brides. Added to 
that, the system of dowry was cansing real haidahip to the people. 

Mrs, Renuka Ray said that since 1932 women’s organisations in the country 
had demanded comprehensive codification and revisions of the Hindu Law. Marriage 
laws were primarily for the purpose of safeguarding children and inheritance and 
marriage laws were inter-related. Su far as the measure before the House went, it 
had the fullest support of women. It was useless for the Hindus to talk of national 
unity or even Hindu unity If they could not realise the defectB in their society and 
eradicate them. The Bill, however, was restricted to ’'aagotra” marriages, and it 
did not include within its scope inter-caste marriages. The time had come when 
they should do away with the caste system and her grievance was that the Bill did 
not go far enough. ''The pseudo-Sanatanists, Mrs. Renuka Bay continued, did not 
seem to realise that the times bad changed and there must be re-adjustment of the 
Hiudu Law. The arguments that were advanced against the reforms were the 
same aa were advanced at the time of the abolition of ‘B»ti’, or when the Widow 
Re-marrisge Act was passed. The danger to Hindu society, she said, was not 
reform but stagnation. The questiona of marriages, inheritance and auccesaionB were 
all inter-related and it would be much better to have a comprehensive Code than 
piecemeal legislation. 

Dr. J. C. Chatterjee said that the House consisted of old people who could not 
properly appreciate the question of marriages. What was the use, be asked, of gentlemen 
of uncertain age making law for young people ? Dr. Chatterjee added that marriage 
was not merely sacramental, but was also a civil contract. The suggested reform 
was long overdue. He urged the speedy passage of the Bill. He was not for waiting 
till the Hindu Law Committee concluded its labours. Dr. Chatterjee regretted that 
Lai a Shamlal, a Congress member, should have opposed the Bill and threatened to 
fight it to the last ditch. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai supported the motion and suggested that the Select 
Committee should concentrate on discovering the meaning of the terms "coira" and 
•’pravaras." which he asid were not at all clear to him at present. He was not 
clear bIbo why an attempt waa being made to rush the measure, while the whole 
question of Hindu marriage reform was being examined by the Rau Committee. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi thought that the reform which the Bill sought to make was 
a very small one. Many of bia way of thinking would have liked the mover to have 
brought up a muoh wider measure. The Bill, Mr. Joshi pointed out, need not 
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offend the feeling of any Hindu who did not approve of SBgotramrfrTiaRes because 
it did not compel auch marriages. As regards marriage between different Bub-castes, 
Mr. Joshi said that in the absence of a definition of caste, it was doubtful if sub¬ 
divisions of a caate were themselves separate castes and whether marriages between 
them could on that account be objectionable. Mr. Joshi did not agree that this 
, small reform intended by the Bill Bhonld be held up because of the large reform 
promised by the Ran Committee, nor did he agree that thiB House was not a body 
fit to undertake changea in Hindu aacred cuBtomB. In the absence of any other 
authority empowerd to make Buch changea, it waa the duty of this legislature to 

Ananthasayanam Iyengar classed himself as a pseudo-Sanatanist and 
declared himself an unequivocal supporter of the principle of Rotra. Where would 
Hinduism have been, he asked, if it were not for the gotra, that is, if it were not 
for the great Rishia from whom Hindus traced their spiritual heritage ? He waa 
proud of those Rishis and was against anyone who would not recognise their 
spiritual eminence and power. Those Rishia themselves, he pointed out, had accepted 
the principle that from time to time it was open to assemblies of wise men to alter 
customs and laws. He asked the mover why he had not consulted the assemblies of 
religious men, mathndhipathis, and bo on. on the Bill? Marriage between different 
sub-castes was allowed and he, therefore, did not know why the Bill was making 
any provision, about it. 

Mr. Iyeogar bad not concluded when the House adjourned for the day. 

Hallway Budget for 1945—46 

15th. FEBRUARY:—Presenting what he described as a somewhat unorthodox budget 
in the Assembly to day, the War Transport Member, Sir Edward Benthall stated that 
it was not proposed to make any general increase in rates and fares apart from the 
decision announced already that from February 1, the port-to-port rates on certain 
goodB be increased in order to bring them into line with the cost of shipment by 
sea. This, Sir Edward pointed out, had been done purely as a war measure with 
the object of ensuring that shippers who were forced by the controls to send their 
goods coastwise by sea should not be unfairly penalised by the coBt of doing so and 
was designed to make the maximum nse of ail forms of available transport in the 
present emergency. If successful, it would mean not an Increase but a decrease of 
the railway earnings to the extent that goods were diverted to the sea route. 

Sir Edward empasised once again that the large earnings on railway bad been 
due in the main to increased efficiency in hauling the large volume of traffic 
temporarily offering arid that railway rates and fares, in spite of the increase in 1940 
which were relatively light and totally excluded such things as food grains and 
Bhort distance passenger traffic, stood inr below the general level of prices prevailing 
now or likely to prevail for some years to come. Transport was still cheap though, 
it must be admitted, not comfortable. 

An “Unorthodox Bodget” 

The unorthodox character of the Budget, Sir Edward suggested lay in the 
proposal that the increased earnings of railways should be utilised to’ write down 
the high cost of rblling stock acquired and works executed during the war so that 
the Depreciation Reserve Fund shall not be unduly reduced or the capital at charge 
improperly inflated. b 

The'surplus for 1944-45 waa accordingly reduced by Rs. 24 crorea on account 
ot Bpeciftl items for this purpose and 30 crores would be similarly charced to the 
revenue in 1945-46. As a result, a surplus of 42'01 crores was forecast for 1944-45 
and 36'51 crores for 1945-46. 

In 1944-45 the total traffic receipts were expected to be Rs. 214-30 crores and 
the total working expenses were expected to be Rs. 147-49 crores The budget 

e“RL lM87 T ^orC. ° 220 Cr0rM “ 0(i 1116 "“king 

Of the surplus, genets! revenues would receive 32 crores this veer and the 
same amount next year also, unless the actual position turned out substantially 
different from what waa forecast now. nuusranuaiiy 

Speaking of railway performance. Sir Edward Baid that the military onerutionnl 
demands had been met to the satisfaction of the service chief™ Te «na n ^nn nf 
capacity on the lines of communications to Asssm had been in excess and in 
advance of the target, and thanks to the dose co-operation of the services military 

~° ,el the en “ re rfti,WBJ BJBtem had ' bee “ throughT^o^lngS 
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Since the beginning of the war, railways had, among other things, constructed 
1,400 miles of military sidings, 70 miles of permanent and 153 miles of temporary 
sidings for airfields. In all Borne 3,500 miles of track material had been arranged 
for, including 1,205 miles of overseas. 

The essential programmes for the movement of civilian traffic like foodgrains, 
sugar, cotton cloths, etc. had, on the whole, been successfully carried out. As 
regards foodstuff, in partioula, railways could claim with satisfaction that in 1944, 
nobody went short of necessaries of life because of the failutre of rail trausport. 

Road Transport Services 

Road transport services were being organised to afford relief on congested sec¬ 
tions and to encourage the movement of essential supplies; and at the same time. 
Government were approaching the problem of road-rail co-ordination 1 in the post¬ 
war period to secure a rational, rapid and prosperous development of internal 
transport by any methods of securing the joint interests of road and rail develop¬ 
ment in keeping with the policy most suitable to the varying needs of the Provinces. 

In the first eight months of the last year, railways loaded 7} per cent more 
wagons and carried nearly two million toDS more goods than in the same period 
of the previous year. Coaching earniogs have increased by no less than 30 per 
cent, largely due to increased parcels traffic. Some ten million more passengers 
were carried monthly than in 1943 and 25 millions more are now being carried 
than in 1942, In spite of the relatively small increase in war activity and of the 
publicity campaign against travel. Various measures have been taken to reduce 
congestion in ordinary trains. Special military leave . trains have been run and 
further extension of this practice is under consideration. And, in apite of the 
shortage of materials, all possible efforts are being made to bring iuto service every 
coaching vehicle which can be made to run and to construct more coaching stock. 

Coal supplies for the railways have, however, been a continual source of anxiety 
owing to the low coal raisings, necessitating the closing of numerous stations and 
on one occasion, the curtailment of passenger services for a short period. All 
demands for wagons for coal have been met but with the coming of the good coal 
raising season and with heavier demands for traffic, particularly military, a period 
of great wagon stringency is likely to ensue and to last at feast until the second 
hall of the year. 

Plans For Post-War Reconstruction 

Railway plans for post-war reconstruction are as well ahead as are in advance 
of those of any other department of Government. A tentative programme of cons¬ 
truction of new railway has been prepared and can be put into operation at a 
reasonably short notice. Standards for improved_ rolling stock and plans for 
amenities lor third class passengers and staff are being finalised. It is hoped to 
hand over the Singhbhum Shops to Tatas on the lBt April 1945. for the manufac¬ 
ture of boilers and locomotives, and to produce 100 boilers within the first fifteen 
months of that date. The lay-out and equipment for the manufacture of loco¬ 
motives at Kanchrapara under State management, are also being finalised to enable 
manufacture to commence after the war, without avoidable delay, and some orders 
for machinery have been placed. Proposals for overhaul of the rate system and for 
re-grouping of railways are in band, while a committee baB been set up under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. John Sargent to examine the question of encouraging tourist 
traffic after the war, 

Sir Edward Benthall paid a tribute to the very fine performance put up by rail¬ 
way officers in difficult circumstances under the leadership, first of Sir Leonard 
Wilson and now of Sir Arthur Griffin. They had not received much relief to meet 
war-time living conditions but Sir Edward assured them that whatever relief Govern¬ 
ment might be able to extend to their officers would be Bhared by the railways. 
For other classes of railway servants, who also were performing their more than 
normally arduous duties under difficult conditions, the relief given in cash and kind, 
the cost of which was already in the neighbourhood of 20 crores, had been substantial 
and workers in the lowest wage ranks had been completely compensated for the rise 
in the cost of living. Nevertheless, they would be inolnded in any further benefits 
sanctioned to other civilian employees of Government, 

Bolling Stock Position 

The War Transport Member mentioned some of the handicaps from which rail¬ 
ways have been Buffering aB, for instance, having 29 per cent of the total locomotive 
stock over-age, which, with a large number oi over-sge wsgone have 
to be kept running at a high cost in repairs and in efficiency. It 

19 
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only been by the narrowest of margins that the railways ^ have 
anoceedel in moving the requirements of the Services in addition to peoples food 
andfwwmateHals'and products of industry. Much less essentia trafhc has not 
moved. But Government acted vigorously, large numbers of rolling Btoclc were 
ordered from 1912 onwards, and their timely arrival played a part in the victory of 
Imphal and though broad gauge stock received hitherto has been relatively small 
it has just turned the scale in maintaining the oml life of the county. Ibe t°ta>. 
stock ordered since 1942 has been 937 B. G. engines, 415 M. G. engines, 46.734 B^M. 

G wagons 12,481 M. G. wagons, of which 17,934 B. G, and 661 M. G. 1 wagons have been 
order€d°in India. Of thesS 255 B.G. engines 334 M.G. engines 4,0i9 B.G. wagons 
and 8,790 M. G. wagons will be in service by the middle of January 1945. It is 
expected that the whole of the orders from overseas will be in the service by the 
early part of 1946, snd the latest order . for 10,000 wagons placed m Ind la is 
scheduled for delivery over 1946, or early in 1947. Sir Edward Benthall gave the 
assurance that, in spite of these immense purchases there would, subject to financial 
consideration, be plenty of orders available for the new locomotive works which 
were being established and that from 1947 onwards there would be room from the 
technical aBpect, for wagons on the lndiaiT industry in excess of the pre-war 

average. Finanoial Allocations 

The effect of theee large purchases on the finances of the railways must clearly 
be abnormal specially since they have been made at war time prices and in some 
cases, the stock delivered has been below Indian standards. The application of 
ordinary rules would result in Borne degree of over-capitalisation and a very serious 
depletion of the Depreciation Fund. To prevent this, Government have decided that 
in all works of general utility executed at the instance of the War Department the 
railway share Bhould be charged to revenue, that in view of their high cost due to 
the war 50 per cent of the expenditure incurred after 1942-43 on other important 
works built entirely at the cost of the railways should be charged to working 
expenses, that ail rolling stock should be treated as on replacement account that 
there should be no debit to capital uuless there was ou increase in total capacity, 
and that the balance of the expenditure should be so shared between the depre¬ 
ciation Fund, Railway Reserve and working expenses, that the debit to the Fund was 
limited to the amount accumulated therein for the items treated as replaced, that the 
difference between such accumulation and the original cost of the items should be 
found from the Bailway Reserve and the balance should be charged to working 
expenses. Asa result of theee decisions, the total expenditure of Ka. 97} croree on 
rolling stock, which would normally have been shared between capital and the 
Depreciation Fund in the proportion of 16:78} crores would be now divided os 
follows: one crore to capital, 22 crores to Depreciation Fund. 10$ crores from Rail¬ 
way Reserve, 61$ croree by oharge to working Reserve, 61$ crores by charge to work¬ 
ing expenses. 

In conclusion Sir Edward Benthall said that the Indian Railways were now 
almost one hnndred per cent Indian-owned, that they were an “asset of which 
India can be proud. v But the lessons of the past show that their financial resources 
must be handled with eeduioue care”. He claimed that, if the policy underlying 
his budget proposals were continued, Indian Railways would be' In a fit Btate 
financially to give a fair chance to the Governments of the future.” 

The Financial Statement for 1945-46 


28th. FEBRUARY :—Presenting the Sixth War Budget relating to 1945-46 in the 
Assembly to-day, the Hon’ble Sir Jeremy Baisman, Finance Member, Government of 
India, disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 155 77 crores in the Revised Estimates of 
the current financial year and Rs. 163.89 crores in the Budget Estimates for the next 
year. The Revised Estimates of Defence Expenditure for 1944-45 amount to 
Rs. 397.23 orores and Rs 59.41 crores uuder the Revenue and Oapital heads, respec¬ 
tively, as against the original estimates of Rs. 276.61 crores and Rs. 24.t>0 orores, 
respectively. The Finance Member announced that an agreement bad been reached 
with His Majesty’s Government regarding the allocation during the war of Non- 
effective charges, like pensions and gratuities paid to the personnel of the Defence 
Services and their dependants, as a result of which an annual saving of Re. 60 lakhs 
would accrue to the defence revenue budget. 

The following is the full text of Sir Jeremy Raisman’s speech: 

- ye * r > when P reR enting the fifth war budget to this House, I referred to the 
period through which India had been recently passed as one of economic storm. 
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This year, in presenting the sixth war budget, it is possible to refer to the twelve 
months which lie behind us as one of relative consolidation and stability in the 
economic field, in strong contrast to the dramatic events which have been taking 
place on the field of battle. In Europe, in Asia and in the Pacific the tide has more 
than turned ; the enemy is at bay and who can doubt that 1945 will bring final 
victory, at least in Europe 7 

These heartening achievements have helped and abundantly helped, the battle 
on the economic front also ; they are dispelling that fear of ao indefinitely prolonged 
war which contributes to hoarding and to speculation. But important as the psycholo¬ 
gical consequences of military victories have been, I feel I can legitimately claim 
that the measures of economic control which were effected in 1943 and which have 
since been enforced with increasing vigour and determination have also contributed 
to the result. First and foremost I would put the improvement in the food situation. 
We ore moving forward on three fronts : towards monopolistic government procure¬ 
ment, towards an ever-widening extension of rationing, and now that we have n 
solid foundatioo tinder our feet, towards a wider nutrition policy, which will embrace 
the protective foods as well as the foodgraine. 

Secondly, we have made notable progress in our attempt to maintain prices 
generally ou an even keel, to control the distribution of textile goods and to prevent 
profiteering of all kinds. The general level of wholesale prices has been subject to 
fluctuations from time to time, according as a more or less optimiBtic view was 
taken of the duration of the war, but prices as a whole do not differ markedly from 
what they were in the spring and summer of 1943, when our anti-inflationary 
efforts began to be undertaken od a wide front. It is encouraging to note a greater 
degree of willingness on the part of the public to co-operate with us and to resent 
the anti-social activities of certain traders in with-holding supplies and of others who 
do not hesitute to offer or accept bribes in the furtherance of their own selfish 
interests, 

Freer Flow of Imports 

Our efforts to improve the economic situation have been greatly assisted by the 
freer flow of imports—of foodgrains, raw materials and finished products. The House 
is aware of the fact that a Mission has recently gone to London for Che purpose of 
further discussing with His Majesty's Government tho possibility of lightening the 
load which the continuance of the war imposes on the Indian economy. 

I must again emphasise, as on previous occasions, that though individual 
meaBureB of the kind that I have referred to ore indispensable, yet the keystone of 
our defences, apart from our taxation and Inan programmes, lies in tho conscious 
restriction of expenditure by the mass of individuals. Though certain classes of the 
population have suffered, and continue to suffer, from the fact that their incomes 
have not yet become fully adjusted to the higher level of prices, yet large and very 
important classes of the population are uow in receipt of money-incomes very much 
higher than those which they previously enjoyed. 

This applies to the industrial population and to the agricultural classes as a 
whole; to the traders and to the manufacturers. The consumers goods for which 
they crave are not available and, except in so far as the additional incomes which 
have been generated by the war are amenable to taxation, the Only possibilities are 
abstention from expenditure and lending to Government. Naturally, at the present 
time, the latter is the more completely satisfactory solution ; not only does such lend¬ 
ing greatly assist Government in its anti-inflationary campaign, but it mnrkB a break 
with the age-old tradition of hoarding, which may well be an even greater obstacle 
to the rapid progress of India than many of the factors which are more frequently 
mentioned. 

Financial Year, 1943-44 

I will first, as is customary, give briefly the results of the last financial year. 
In our revised estimates we expected to end the yenr with a deficit of Ra, 92.43 
crores. The actual deficit turned out to bo Ra. 189.79 crores. Defence expenditure 
exceeded estimates by about Ks. 96 crores. This was due partly to the fact that much 
of the fighting agninst the Japanese took place within, instead of wholly outside, 
India's frontiers and portly to an unexpectedly heavy adjustment in the accounts of 
the year in respect of vohicles utilised for the initial equipment and maintenance of 
India’s local defence forces. _ There was also a deterioration of about Ra, 9 '.crores 
under Taxes on Income which was offset by an increased contribution from Railways 
and larger receipts under Excise, 
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Revenue ' , . . , 

„ . . ... nnrrent Tear tho total revenue receipts are now expected lobe 

Coming to the current year me croree over the budget estimates. 

Rs. 356.88 orores, an improvement of Rs. 48 Wcrores over^e ^ k q{ 1w 

Customs * r ® 'he general easing of J the shipping position. Of this 

imports made possible by the gene a K ^ . rt q{ i 0com otive3 and wagons. 

amount, Rs. 4 crores «e accou^e Dy^inei^P ^ flome r b . 2 crores. mainly 

2 g Sac", Si by'transport difficulties mid b, reduced cultivation as a result 
of the drive In favour of fo °d crops. 182 5 crore B, Rs. 78 crores from 

S 1 'Sb 
sSSSErpESS 

(including Rs. 49 lakhs on acconnt of the previous year’s arrears), or Rs. 2.87 crores 

““'^n^mSrovcme^S; 2.56 crores is anticipated under Currency and Mint due 
mainly to Government's share of the surplus profits of the Reserve Bank increasing 
from Rs. 7^0 crores to Rs. 10.07 crores. 


P. & T. Department’s Revenue 

The estimates also include Rs. 10-27 crores proposed to be transferred from the 
two War Risks Insurance Funds to cover the estimated payments this year under the 
Bombay Explosion (Compensation) Scheme. , 

The revenue of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is now estimated at 
Rs. 28.78 croreB, that is, Rs. 86 lakbB more than the budget figure. Expenditure is 
placed at Rs. 19.46 crores, an increase of Rs. 2.85 crores. The anticipated surplus of 
Rs. 9.32 crores will accrue to general revenues. ..... . . 

For reasons already made known to the House, it haB been decided to stabilise 
the contribution from Railways to general revenues at Rs. 32 crores for the current 
and ensuing years. 

Expenditure ' 

Defence Services .—Turning to expenditure I begin, as usual, with the defence 
services. The past year has witnessed a succession of major triumphs for the Allied 
cause. On the Western front the years of intense effort and patient preparation at 
last bore fruit and the liberation of France waB effected with a dramatic suddenness 
equal to that of its fall, four years earlier. The Allied forces in this theatre are now 
fighting'on the borders of, ana even within, Germany itself. Our progress on the 
Italian front has, it is true, been slowed down but only at heavy cost to the enemy 
who have had to lock up in this theatre forces that they very badly needed elsewhere 
especially on their Eastern Front. 

On that front the Russians, in a succession of titanic offensives sweeping all 
before them, have succeeded not only in freeing their own territory entirely from the 
enemy, but also in forcing the capitulation of most of the Axis satellites—Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary—and are now within striking distance of Berlin itself. With 
the Russians investing her capital, the other Allies hammering at her Western 
frontiers, and the Allied airforces continually destroying her centres of war produc- 
lion, it is difficnlt to see how the final collapse of Germany can be long delayed. Nor 
is the position of the other surviving Axis partner much less precarious. 


r The War Against Japan 

In the Pacifio Japan iB rapidly being forced to give up her ill-gotten territories 5 
her navy and merchant shipping are disappearing under the combined attacks of the 
Allied sen and air forces, and she ia now being subjected in her turn to the devasta¬ 
tion of air attack. 

Developments in the 8 .E.A. theatre, in which India naturally has a special 
Interest, did not take quite the course envisaged at the time of my last budget epeech. 
Before any major offensive based on India could be launched against them, the 
Japanese took the initiative and committed almost their entire resources in Burma to 
a large scale assault on India’s North-Eastern frontier. Some of the bitterest fight¬ 
ing of the war followed, largely on Indian soil, but the months of rigorous training 
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in jungle warfare based on past painful experience in this theatre, which had been 
given to our forces, now paid magnificent dividends and, a9 the HouBe knows, the 
Japanese suffered a majur and decisive defeat. The full magnitude of the disaster 
inflicted on the Japanese in this brilliant campaign has yet to be revealed but the 
results to some extent speak for themselves, since not only were such of their forceB 
as survived flung back over the border but the demoralised remains have been in 
continuous retreat, suffering heavy losses in men and munitions of war in the process. 
As a result the whole of Northern Burma has now been delivered from their 
control. 

Although the date of Japan’s final discomfiture cannot yet be confidently 
predicted, the events just summarised encourage us to think that it may be nearer 
than we dared to hope a year ago. India may well be proud of the part played by 
her forces of all three services in these events, and it is satisfactory that the impor¬ 
tance of her contribution in this theatre haB at last been duly recognised and appre¬ 
ciated by the other Allied Nations 

In the Field of Defence 

I shall now biiefiy refer to other important developments in the field of defence 
which have taken place in India during the past year. 

There have been a Dumber of improvements in the terms and conditions of 
service affecting all arms. Certain improvements in the rates of proficiency pay of 
Indian other ranks that were in. contemplation a year ago have since been sanctioned 
with effect from January 1, 1944. Improved scales of basis pay and batta for Vice¬ 
roy’s Commissioned Officers were also introduced from April 1 1944. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have recently extended to the personnel of the British Bervices in the 
India Command the war service increments of pay sanctioned from Septembers, 
1944, by His Majesty's Government for such personnel in other theatres. They have 
also sanctioned similar increments for personnel of the Indian services with effect from 
the same date. These pay increases are admissible to ali those having more than 3 
years’ service since the outbreak of war. 

There have been further improvements in the medical arrangements for dealing 
with sick and wounded on India. The standards of military hospitals, both as 
regards buildings aud equipment have been raised; better cock bouses, fully modernis¬ 
ed operating theatres, and improvements in ambulance trains have been introduced. 
Particular attention, too, is now being paid to the rehabilitation of wouuded men, 
and the medical services are doing everything in their power to restore the normal 
functioning of limbs injured on active service so that the men concerned may take 
the fullest possible part in their subsequent civilian roles. An artificial limb centre 
bas been established in India aud is playing a very important part in this rehabilita¬ 
tion process. 

During the cold weather of 1943-44 plans were made whereby the Defence 
Services would produce much of the supplies of fresh provisions required for their 
own consumption. These plauB have now matured and by the middle of the $ear 60 
per cent of the fresh vegetables aud potatoes required by tbeBS services was being 
obtained from schemes sponsored by them. Lnrgo quantities of eggs and poultry 
were also being produced monthly. By the end of the year the Defence Services will 
be largely self-supporting in fresh vegetables and potatoes and the output of the 
other items metioned will have been multiplied many times. In some places supplies 
of fresh food produced in this way exceed the service requirements and bo become 
available for sale to civil consumers. The arrangements will also exercise a salutary 
check on the prices of such produce in the country at large. 

In my last budget speech 1 made special reference to the efforts being made for 
the promotion of the welfare of the Defence Services. During the past year this sub¬ 
ject acquired a good deal of publicity, particularly in the U.K., and the visit of the 
Earl of Munster to India was designed to investigate how far the complaints from 
service personnel regarding the welfare and amenities arrangements in India were 
justified, and wbat steps were necessary to put things right. The investigation showed 
that within the limited resources at their disposal the authorities in India bad done 
what was possible to ameliorate generally living conditions for BOtdiers—both British 
and Indian—in India, fcjucb improvements as were called for were dependent in 
most cases on obtaining goods and services from overseas and it is expected that greatly 
increased facilities for this purpose will now be afforded. 

The improvement in the quality of the Indian Air Force continues; the most 
recent development is the introduction of the famous Spitfire air-craft, and one 
Bquadron equipped with these will shortly be given an active operational role as a 
fighter equadron. 
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Durioe (he past yew the quality of the men who presented themselves for 
selection ^general Duty Officers in the Indian Air Force hae been somewhat lower 
th.“ formerly. The effect of (hie hae been a large wastage in training, and the 
™ity“or increasing the monthly intake from 70 to 104 recruits. In spite of 
this, the 10-squadron target has not been reached owing to lack of pilots. The 
Sth’squadron of the Indian Air Force was formed on February 20, 1944, and the 
formation of the 10th is under consideration, but, unleeB recruiting improves, this 

will g c heme haa been temporarily discontinued, but flying 

training in India continues aa before. . • . 

The Royal Indian Navy continues to grow and further progress has been 
made in the construction of training establishments and bolding depots. Apart 
from its work in the defence of India’s porta and coasts, the Royal Indian Navy 
is playing a considerable role in escorting shipping and general policing duties in 
Indian waters. It has given invaluable support and protection to the land forces 
in the recent operations on the Eastern Front in which its landing craft have 
played a major part. 


Lend-Lease 

India condoned to receive goods and services from the D.S.A. under Lend- 
Lease arrangements and, in return, to grant Reciprocal Aid in various forme of 
supplies ana services as explained in my speech last year. The demands for such 
aid have been heavier than was anticipated last year particularly in regard to works 
(mainly airfields), petrol and aviation spirit. To some extent this was due to the 
increased activities of the TJ-S. Forces in strafing the Japanese On India’s North- 
Eastern Frontier. 

The estimated coat of Reciprocal Aid to be afforded at India’s expense to the 
U.S.A. for which provision has been made in theee estimates is Rg. 76*33 erores 
during 1944-45 and Ra. 7034 erores daring 1945-46. The value of such aid furnished 
in the year 1943-44 amounted to Re. 85*11 erores and the progressive total of 
Reciprocal Aid from the beginning of the war to the end of 1944-45 would, on these 
estimates, amount to about Rs. 124 erores. At present the great bulk of Reciprocal 
Aid afforded to the TJ.S.A. in India is charged to Indian revenues and only a 
relatively minor amount of such aid (eg., that relating to certain non-indigenous 
supplies) is financed by H.M.G. and treated as British Reciprocal Aid. 

The total amount of supplies and services expected to be made to India under 
Lend-Lease arrangements up to the end of 1944-45 is now estimated at roughly Rs. 
515 erores and the value of these supplies and services which India, but for Lend- 
Lease, would have had to provide at her own expense is now assessed at approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 150 erores. It is impossible to make any similar estimate for the year 
1945-46 aa the extent of Lend-Lease granted during that year must necessarily 
depend on war developments both in the European and the Eastern theatres. There 
seems no reason, however, to think that the valne of Lend-Lease aid received by 
India to the end of that year will fall short of the corresponding amount of 
Reciprocal Aid to the U.S.A. 


Mutual Aid Agreement 

During the year under review India signed a direct Mutual Aid Agreement 
with the Government of Canada, which entities her to participate in the benefits of 
Mutual Aid accorded by the Canadian Government to the Allied Nations. The 
precise effect of this Agreement upon India’s defence expenditure hae not yet 
been finally ascertained in the absence of complete information regarding the 
amount of such aid to be made available but, in framing the revised and budget 
estimates, a reduction of Rs. 5 erores has been allowed on this account in the 
estimates of each year. 

_ In „ m J ,Mt budget speech, I refer to the necessity for ensuring that India’s 

economy was not subjected to an intolerable strain as a result of ite employment 

? Ba '". B ‘ ? a P an * 1 have already referred to the 
uTton? 0 * un u* u Hydan which is now in London examining in detail the 

r W ,i- demands f or commodities required for war purposeB, hitherto 
h.i n r u ’k an b ! other sources, and furthsr what goods badly 

dfimaii(l» er n Cal i« 0l ik ‘I 1 , off6et the general depletion caused by war 

India’s e'ennomv that ‘f 18 , Mieaion, besides bringing much needed relief to 

Kinadom and U ? w.* wholesome educative effect on opinion in the United 
wir effort. * P ^ b6tter appreciation of the magnitude and nature of India’s 
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During the year the negotiations with H.M.G. that have been in progress for 
some time past regarding the allocation during the war of non-effective charges, i c. 
pension* and gratuities paid to personnel of these defence services and their depend¬ 
ants, were concluded and an agreement between the two Governments on the subject 
has now been reached. 

Prior to the outbreak of the present war, each Government received from the 
other contributions in respect of so much of the pensions and gratuities of their 
own armed forces as were reckoned to have been earned in the service of the 
other Government. Since under normal conditions the number of British service 
personnel employed in India far exceeded the number of Indian service personnel 
employed at Imperial stations, the net result of these adjustments was a aubstautial 
annual payment by India to H. M. G. This prucess necessitated the maintenance 
of an elaborate non-effective account and the continuous collection of detaihd 
information regarding the Bervice of many thousands of officcra and men. 

N on - Effect! v e Charges 

During the last war it was found quite impossible to keep up this non-effective 
account which had therefore to he held in abeyance and the settlement of numerous 
claims and counter-claims in respect of nou effective chargea relating to that war 
formed the subject of prolonged correspondence and eventually—though not until 
1931—had to be settled in a more or less arbitrary manner. It was felt moat 
desirable to avoid a similar long-drawn out controversy over the non-effective charges 
arising out of the present war. The mutter bus been examined at great length by 
technical experts on both sides and the agreement now reached may be summa¬ 
rised as follows. 

(1) The non-effective account between the two Governments to be finally closed 
as on April 1, 1939, India’s net liability towards H. JI. G. for the non-effective 
charges of all defence personnel on that date being discharged by a lump sum 
payment of £15 million. 

(2) India’s net liability thereafter during the war to be fully discharged by an 
annual payment of £1,350,000 to H. M. G. 

(3) Each Government to bear the cost of those casualty pensions and other 
abnormal non-effective charges arising out of the war, which are sanctioned under 
its own regulations. 

(4) The new agreement to be co-terminous with the main Financial Settlement, 
a fresh agreement to be negotiated thereafter. 

It is felt that thia non-effective agreement has the great merit of simplicity 
while securing an equitable apportionment of the chargee in question between the 
two Governments, 

The agreement provides for the payment of the sum of £15 million on the date 
of ita termination. Recently H. M. G. enquired whether the Government of India 
would be disposed to pay this amount in advance of that date and offered to reduce 
the annual payment of £1,350,000 by £450,000 as from the date of such premature 
payment. As this offer seemed to the Government of India a favourable one, it 
has been accepted and the payment was made on February 1, 1945, from which 
date the annual payment will accordingly be reduced to £900,000. 

The Financial Settlement 

It is now necessary to consider the effect of these developments on our estimates 
of defence expenditure for the current year. The Financial Settlement accepted in 
1940 was the target for a great deal of abuse—much of it extremely ill-informed—by 
the Press both in India and in the United Kingdom during the year. As waB no 
doubt inevitable with any arrangement of this character, the criticism has been 
vehement and has proceeded from diametrically opposite points of view. 
It still remains, however, onr sheet-anchor for the purpose of determining 
India's share of war expenditure. Under the operation ot that Settlement India 
becomes liable for a considerable amount of additional expenditure arising out of 
the Japanese invasion at the beginning of the year. 

In framing the budget for 1944-45 it hsd been assumed that operations agsinBt 
the Japanese would take place outside India and in consequence that no portion 
of their coat would fall on Indian revenues which on the other hnnd, would be 
relieved as a result of the sending of forces beyond her frontiers to take part in 
those operations. Iri the event, not only bad forces earmarked for employment 
overseas to be retained in India but others were brought in from outside to repel 
the invader, and no provision existed in the budget for the cost of all these troops 
or for the other additional expenditure incurred on these operations lor which India 
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“ VSbS™ tb.t India would b. li.bl. lor lb. iodifenou. .l«m»t in lb. 
r _- t of imported petrol utilised for her own war purposes. As mentioned in my 
Bneeoh last year, H. M- G. offered to bear the cost of petrol and aviation spirit 
reanired for the expansion of India's land and air forces, but this offer, it has 
smce been made clear, will only coyer the cost landed at an Indian port leaving 
the expenses o! distribution in India to he borne by India; 

(4) the payment of the sum of £15 million in connection with the Non- 

effective agreement. 

Revised Estimates of Defence Expenditure 
The revised estimates of defence expenditure for the year 1941-45 amount to 
Rs. 397 23 orores and Rs, 59’41 crores under the Revenue and Capital heads 
respectively. The details are ae follows 

Revenue Poetion 

(In lakhs of-rurees) 

§ Basic Normal Budget 
Effect of rise in prices 
(3) India's war measures 
(4) Non-effective chargee 


36,77 

16,92 

3,34,22 

9,32 


Total ... 3,97,23 

Capital Portion 

(1) Air Force—Airfields _ ... 15,89 

(2) Capital outlay on industrial expansion ... 3,34 

(3) Reciprocal Aid—Air6eldB ... 15,20 

<4) New Construction for the R.I.N. _ ... 1,00 

(5) Capital outlay on Tele-communications scheme 3,98 

(6) Lump sum payment undec the Non-effective Agreement 20,00 

'Total ... 59,41 


In the revenue portion, the increase of Rs. 187 crores in item (2) over the 
corresponding budget figure is dne mainly to the grant of further increaseeinpay 
and allowances to the forces in India. The increase of Rs. 118'6l croree in item 
(3) is due to the major developments just mentioned and to an under-estimate 
of the cost of air services in India. The total increase has been counter-balanced 
to a certain extent by an increase in the amount of receiptB on account of Lend- 
Lease stores supplied to Provincial Governments, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs 
Department and other paying indentors, and also to tbe relief anticipated from 
India’s participation in Mutnal Aid from Canada. ^ 

As regards the capital portion, the increases under items (1) and (3) are due 
to further demands for new airfields and the improvement and expansion of existing 
airfields for both British and American Air Forces in India. There have been 
further expansions of ordnance factories, dairy farms, etc., which account for the 
increase under item (2), while the decrease under item (5) is due largely to a 
carry-forward of expenditure connected with the Tele-communications Scheme to 
the year 1945-46, Item (6) represents the lump sum payment under the Non- 
effective agreement which I have already explained. 

_ Civil Estimates 

The continuance of war conditions and, at the same time, the necessity to plan 
for tbe transition period and the days of peace ahead inevitably involve an increase 
in governmental co-ordination and control, which is reflected in increased expendi¬ 
ture. Thus civil estimates now Btand at Rs, 115'42 crores compared with Rb. 86'38 
croree provided in the budget. Hon’ble Members will find details of the variations 
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in the Explanatory Memorandum on the Budget and I shall confine my remarks 
here to a few of the more important items. 

Provision for Be. 1J croree was made in thecnrrent year’s estimates as Centra! 
Assistance to Bengal for meeting their heavy expenditure on famine relief. 
Representations were, however, received from the Provincial Government that the 
grant was inadequate and the position was reviewed. It was finally decided to 
make an exgratia subvention of half of the direct cost of the famine, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 10 crores, of which Bs. 3 crores had already been adjusted in 
1943-44. This decision is responsible for an increase of Rs. 5J crores io expenditure 
this year. 

Another important item is the expenditure involved in paying compensation 
for damage resulting from the explosions in the Bombay Docks in April last. The 
House is already familiar with the measures for the relief of the victims announced 
by the Government of India. The machinery for dealing with claims is at work 
and steady progress is being made in disposing of them. At present it is not 
possible to assess accurately the total amount which will be involved, but provision 
has been made for an expenditure of Rs. 10J crores this year and Rs. 5$ crores 
next year. The question of the incidence of this expenditure is under consideration 
and, pending a final decision as to the sharing of the cost between India and His 
Majesty’s Government, it has been decided to meet the sums involved from general 
revenues, at the same time transferring from the War Risks Insurance Funds to 
the revenue account amounts equal to the estimated compensation payable. 

Consistently with the drive for increased production of food, Government hag 
steadily pursued its policy with regard to the statutory control of priceB, procure¬ 
ment by or through its own agencies and extension of rationing which now covers 
some 42 million people. 

In the matter of the procurement of grain, a steady advance has, as I have 
already mentioned, been made towards Government monopoly. While the object 
has been to maintain a price-level which will ensure adequate production without 
imposing too heavy a burden on the consumer, it is not the intention to attempt 
to bring prices down to pre-war levels and we have announced our readiness to 
intervene in supporting the market should prices fall unduly. 

The steps taken to achieve these objectives, which involve transactions of vast 
magnitude, have necessarily led to considerable revenue expenditure and outlay 
of capital. 

The same objectives of increased production, and control of distribution and 
of prices have been pursued in the field of other consumer goods. Price control' 
of cloth has been extended to cover both the imported and exported varieties and 
a progressive redaction in prices has been achieved. We have recently been able to 
effect a further reduction in prices which to-dny are nearly one-third less than 
those fixed in 1943. This represents a total overall reduction of approximately 75 
per cent from the peak reached in June, 1913. 

At the same time the problem of the stabilisation of the prices of Indian cotton 
within suitable limits has engaged Government’s close attention and, in fulfilment 
of their undert king to maintain the price above the fixed floor, Government 
entered the market and purchased during the current year some 2$ lakhs of bates 
valued at over Rs. 6 ctortB. 

Supply Department’s Work 

The activities of the Supply Department have been directed towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of the same policy. Au organisation has been set up in Calcuttalfor increasing 
the production of coal and ensuring its equitable distribution among the consuming 
interests. Schemes for the payment of a bonus to colliery owners on increased rais¬ 
ings and for open-cut mining have been introduced, while facilities have been 
provided for the import of labour into the coal areas and welfare officers have been 
appointed to look after the interests of mine labour. 

The Disposals Directorate has been strengthened and out of some Re. 5 crores 
worth of goods reported ns surplus, stores and salvage valued at nearly Rs/2 crores 
have been disposed of, CloBely connected with this aspect of the Supply Depart¬ 
ment’s work are the plans now being laid for dealing with contracts which will 
have to be cancelled or reduced as war demands lessen. It is essential that steps 
be taken as soon as the war situation permits to cancel or curtail production so as 
to avoid the manufacture of redundant stores and ‘the locking up of UBeful raw 
materials which are urgently needed for civilian requirements. At the Barne time 
the problems involved in l|ie transition from war to peace are being carefully 

20 
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studied with . view to preserving the economy of the country from violent shocks 

lQ %rvX°^SdC e ptced by the Supply Depsrtment which we. Re. 256 

Eleven 1 months ol ttaeLw.* year. This Ruction i«. due pertlj-to 
nf resooQBibUity (or the procurement of textiles and foodstuffs to the .ueparimeuw 
of Oivil Supplies end Food »nd aleo to a falling 08 of demands in certain lines. 

India and u.n.e.b.a. , .. . T 

The scheme for financial assistance to evacuees and their families, to which I 
referred in my last budget Bpeech, hae been continued and extended. .^^ e8 ® 
measures aro now estimated to cost a little over Re. 1 orore more than the budget 

^ r07I Ther e is one other matter which I should mention, namely, India's contribn- # 
tion to O.N.R.R.A. The Honse hae already agreed that India ehould participate 
in this Administration and in implementing that decision, the Government of India 
have decided that India’s contribution should be Rs. 8 crores. A sum of Ra. 1.10 
crores is likely to be expended in the current year, for which a supplementary 
grant will be taken in due course end it is proposed to provide for the remaining 
Re. 6.90 croreB in the next year's estimates. This sum will be transferred to a 
special fund to prevent budgetary inconvenience in the future. 

I alluded last year to the hardships caused to Government servants by the 
continued tise in the cost of living, end referred to the measures taken by Govern¬ 
ment to afford relief. Ameliorative measures in the Bhape of dearneeB allowance aud 
concessional issue or foodgraine etill continue. The scheme of dearness allowance 
to low-paid Government Bervante was substantially liberalised in March 1944, and 
its cost this year iB expected to be Rs. 3} croreB in resptet of Central Government 
servants other than those paid from Railways nod Defence Estimates. 

We also came to the conclusion in the course of the year that certain other 
Government servants, who had so far received no cash relief, must also be given an 
allowance to enable them to meet their essential commitments. We have therefore 
given, with effeot from July 1, 1944, a war allowance at 10 per cent, of pay to 
married officers drawing pay up to Rs, 1,000 and at 6 per cent of pay to single 
officers whose pay does not exceed Rs. 760. As the House is aware, we have under 
constant review the problems connected with the rise in the cost of living and its 
effect on Government servants of all classes and proposals for increasing the scope 
and extent of the relief already afforded are at thiB moment under ective considera¬ 
tion. Until a decision hae been taken It is not possible to evaluate the extra 
expenditure likely to be involved. The estimates are, therefore, based on the 
existing scales of relief. 

The year that is now drawing to a close has thus seen India preparing herself 
more intensively not only fnr the launching of the final blow against Japan but 
also for the tasks of peace that lie ahead. It is inevitable that these great efforts 
should react on the budgetary position. Thus, while our revised estimates provide 
a for s revenue of Rs. 856.98 crores, expenditure charged to Tevenue is expected to be 
Rs. 613 65 croreB, resulting in s revenue deficit of Rs. 155.77 crores in the 
current yeer. 

Financial Year, 1948-46 
' _ Revenue 

\ I t aIn Row to the financial year 1945 46. Our total revenue estimates amount 
to Rs. 363.74 crores compared with Ra. 356.88 crores in the Revised Estimates for 
the current year. 

CAstotna Revenue has been placed at Rs. 62’85 crores not, an increase of Be. 
12*85 crones over the revised estimates for the ourreot year. This is based on the 
expectation of additional imports including a largo number of locomotives and 
wagons. Under the Central Excise Duties, we look for an improvement of nearly 
Rs. 6 crores, half of whtoh is under tobacco. We estimate the total collections of 
Corporation Ta* and'Income lax at Rs. 190 orores. This includes an expected 
yield of Rs. 90 or-ores from Excess Profits Tax, the forecast for other taxes on 
income being the same as the revised estimates for the current year, viz, Rb. 100 
crores. Ihe divisible pool of income-tax has been taken at Rb. 67.07 cioren and 
the snare available to Provinces at Rs. 34.04 crnreB. 

The revenue-of tho Poste and Telegraphs Department is expected to be Rs. 801 
crores and expenditure Re. 20 croreB, inclusive of an extra contribution of Rs. 6U 
Ukhs lo rehabilitate the Renewals Reserve Fund. The surplus is estimated at Re, 
10J crores, the whole of which will accrue to geueral revenues. 
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Defence Services.—The Budget estimates of defence expenditure for 1946-48 
amount to Rs. 394.23 croree and Re. 17.76 crores for the Reveuue and Capital heads 
respectively. The detailB are ae follows :— > 

Revenue Portion 




(In lakhs of rupees) 

(1) 

Basic Normal Budget 


86,77 

(2) 

Effect of rise in prices 

••• 

19,76 

(3) 

India’s war measures 


3,28,61 

14) 

Non-effective charges 

... 

9,18 


Total 

... 

3,94.23 


Capital Portion 





(In lakhs 

Of rupees) 

(1) 

Air Force—Airfields 

... 

2,42 

(2) 

Capital outlay on industrial expansion 

1,66 

(3) 

Reciprocal Aid—Airfields 


10,74 

(4) 

New Construction for the R. I. N. 

... 

60 

16) 

Capital outlay on Tele-communications Scheme 

2,66 ' 


Total 

... 

17,76 


In the revenue portion, the increase of Rs. 2.84 crores over the Revised 
Estimates in item (2) is due to the effect over a full year of the grunt of increases 
in pay and allowances to the forces in India eanctioned daring 1944-43. In regard 
to item (3) there is a redaction of Re. 6.71 crores as compared with the Revised 
Estimates which is the net result of various increases and decreases. The principal 
increase is due to the cause just mentioned while the decreases are the result of (t) 
a decrease in the ‘Ceiling’ forces certified by H.E. the Commander-In-Chief to he 
necessary for the defence of India during 1946-46 and (ii) the fact that no repetition 
of large scale operations within India’s frontiers is expected in 1946-46. 

Of the decrease of Rs. 41.66 crores nnder the Capital portion of the Budget 
Estimates as compared with the Revised, Rs. 20 crores is explained by the non¬ 
recurring lnmp sum payment under the Non-effective agreement included iu the 
Revised Estimates. The balance of the decrease is due to the fact that the require¬ 
ments in the matter of airfields, etc., for India’s local defence air forces are expected 
to be largely completed in 1944-46, while a reduction during that year in the 
programme of airfields construction for the U.S.A. Air Forces in India, for the 
cost of which India is liable, hsa also been assumed. The provision made against 
item (6) represents the carry-forward of expenditure on the Tele-communications 
Scheme into the year 1946-46. 

Civil Estimates 

Civil expenditure shows an increase of approximately Rs. 8 croree aB compared 
with the revised estimates for the current year. This is due mainly to an increase 
of about Rs. 11} crores under the bead ‘Interest’, resulting from the policy of 
borrowings to absorb Burplus purchasing power, offset by savings under other 
beads. In the Explanatory Memorandum Hon'ble Members wilt find full details 
and I will not weary the House with further analyeie at this stage. The expendi¬ 
ture estimates also contain sums in connection with post-war planning, to which 
I shall xeler more fully at a latex stage. 

I can now summarise the position for the coming year. The expenditure 
detailed in the Civil Estimates cornea to Rs. 123.40 crores and the provision for 
Defence Services hsB been placed at Rs. 894.23 crores. The total revenue at the 
exietiDg level of taxation is estimated at Rs. 863.74 crores. We are thus left with 
a prospective revenue deficit of Rs 168'69 crores. 

Ways and Means 

I now come to the Ways and Means section. At this stage last year I made 
a few introductory remarks in order to explain the changed significance of the 
ways and means position in the conditions created by the war and to bring into 
relief the complex economic problems created by war disbursements as well as the 
extent to which Government are able to re-abaorb, by way of taxation and borrow¬ 
ing, the evergrowing quantities of moneys expended by them. In the figures which 
are published^ from time to time of Government’s rupee balances is reflected the 
extent to which these and other operations of Government succeed in bridging the 
gap between our own budgetary requirements and the total ontlay on Allied account. 

As in previous years, borrowing has been the mainstay of our ways and 
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means programme and no effort has been spared to utimulate lending to Govern¬ 
ment by the various sections of the public. For the best part of the year, war 
developments continued to be encouraging, and this was undoubtedly a favourable 
psychological faotor. The total amount invested by the public in various forms of 
public loans reaohed Rs. 28« crorea during the twelve months beginning with 
February 1 , 1944 and ending with January 81, 1946. This figure, which approxi¬ 
mates to the total receipts far the previous twelve months, must be regarded in the 
context of the other anti-inflationary measures newly introduced daring the year, 
such as the hundred per cent immobilisation of excess profits, the B Pay-as-you-earn B 
income-tax collections and the sales of gold and silver which have also played a 
not inconsiderable part in mopping up surplus funds. 

Borrowing Programme 

In continuation of the cheap money policy hitherto followed, the Government 
have, in consultation with the Reserve Bank, framed their borrowing programme so 
as to make available to the public a wide range of securities. The 3 per cent Loan 
1968-55 (4th Defence Loan) was closed for public ieBue as from April 1, 1944. after 
the total subscription had reached tbe record figure of Rs. 114‘55 crorea during its 
ourrency of nine monthB, and. in. its place, the tap issue of the First Victory Loan 
3 per cent 1957, was opened. This issue bad, up to its closure on February 17, 
yielded about Rs. HO crorea. The demand from banks for a short-term Govern¬ 
ment security wbs met in June by the creation of a special re-issue of the 2 j per 
cent Loan 1948-52 to the extent of Rs. 60 crorea. Continued demand from 
institutional investors for a long-term loan was also met by the further oreation in 
October of Rs. 36 crores of the 8 per cent Fundiog Loan 1966-68 so as to replenish 
tbe stock of this loan, held In the Government Cash Balance Investment Acconnt. 

The generally steady conditions in the Government securities market led to a 
continuous improvement in the price of 8i per cent Paper, which reached par for 
the first time on November 16, 1944. At this stage, it was considered desirable 
to meet the demand from existing stock and during the period mentioned above. 
Paper worth Rs, 16*11 crores was sold by the Reserve Bank of India on Govern¬ 
ment acconnt. A* in the previous year, Rs. 13'27 crores of new money was subs¬ 
cribed to certain provincial loans floated to repay a part of the Provincial consoli¬ 
dated debt to the Central Government. 1 


Premium Bond Issue 

I referred last year to the interesting departure from orthodox loan policy 
wat was made in the Premium Bond issue. The sales eo far have amounted to 
Be* 4 crorea which is lower than our expectation a, due partly to the fact that the 
ieBue has not been intensively publicised and partly to its proving less attractive 
than at one time seemed probable. We have, however, decided to continue the 
experimental issue for the reason that it will help to draw off money from a claae 
to whom other forma of investment make no appeal* 

The progressive total of public loans since ihe beginning of the war haB, 
upto the end of January, reached the impressive figure of Rs. 833 crores. 

The mam difficulty that still confronts us in the monetary field is that arising 
from the unfamilBrity of the rural classes with the various forms of investment in 
Government securities which are a matter of anch every day concern to institutional 
Investors and the urban public generally. In this field we have been fortunate 
enough to secure the willing co-operation of the Provincial Governments as well as 
non-official organisations, whose assistance 1 take this opportunity of acknowledging. 
The results are reflected in the much better showing of tlm net deposits in Post 
Office Savings Bank accounts and m the i 2 -year National Savings Certificates, 
Net investment in these and Other formB of small savings, that iB to say, exceaa of 
depositsi over withdrawals, continues at the satisfactory rate of nearly Rs. 3 crores 
’ d H 6 t ° T 6 eiteDt t0 the raiBi °S of the invest on Savings Bank 

sS. 1 <SS3££ “ Sm ‘ u s " ine "•™"* d 

Floating Debt 

p. aa 0 / r „ fl “ atins T debt ' which waB 111 croreB at Ae end of last year stood at 
expect sinc^th. o ,,™! 17 3l ;, 1946 - This is an improvement of a kind one would 
tar? point nf R Dt * wa3 ! B and tt « an » Portion from the strictly budge- 

v 11 ! 96 av 8 . re S aicle< * ft® very comfortable. The reason wbv it has 
Proceeded much further is that we have continued till recently to offer fairlv 
large amounts of treasury bills to tbe public in order to prevent the structure of 
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money rstea being 1 disturbed by an excessive release of funds invested by banks in 
treasury bills. 

Satisfactory as these results are, with the expected prolongation of hostilities 
near our borders, after the date when the war in the West may reach its termina¬ 
tion, it is obvious that we cannot afford to relax our efforts. The requirements of 
the situation will impose the continuance, and possibly even the final intensification, 
of India's war effort, which includes the finding of the resources required for the 
war effort of the Allied countries. In other words, the problem of the inflationary 
gap is still with ub, and, judging from recent indications, may call for increased 
vigilance and control. 

As 1 have already said, the various anti-inflationary measures thst we have 
adopted were sustained, and in places extended, during the year. Most of the 
usual indices responded encouragingly to these measures, and to the very favour¬ 
able turn in hostilities that the year witnessed. The general index number of 
wholesale prices of the Economic Adviser has, for instance, ranged between 240 
and 250 approximately since May 1944, and the Calcutta index number has been 
relatively stationary for the last few months. Hon’ble Members will find graphs 
giving the maiu indices in the Explanatory Memorandum. Cost of giving index 
numbers, generally speaking, have also registered declines in differing degrees since 
the peak reached during the autumn of 1943, the general picture being one of 
comparative stabilisation in recent months. 

There is also evidence that the low rate of turnover of bank deposits 
characteristic of last year has been maintained, and that there has been, through 
the greater part of the year, some slackening of the general pace of monetary 
circulation. There was, moreover, a very marked decrease in the rate of currency 
expansion, particularly in the first eight mouths of this year. In the laBt two 
mouths the results have not been so favouinble—an indication thst we cannot 
afford to relax our efforts to ensure that surplus purchasing power arising out of 
Governmental disbursements is canalised into public saving. The Government, ou 
their part, are vigilantly reviewing both the scope for reducing the load on the 
country's resources constituted by our own and the Allies' war efforts and the possibility 
of adding to the available supplies of goods required for public consumption. This, 
indeed, is the main object of the Eydari Mission which, it is hoped, wilt succeed in 
reducing the economic load incidental to the use of India as a base for further 
operations in the East. 

International Monetary Fend 

The Reserve Bank continued to effect sales of gold on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the U.S.A. and these contributed substantially to 
the reduction of the inflationary gap. Bales of Lend-Lease silver, which were 
commenced in the middle of the year, have further aided in mopping up surplus 
resources which do not find their way to Government loans. 

In my last budget sptech, I referred to the expected convening of a Conference 
of the United Nations to consider the plane put forward for international monetary 
regulation in the post-war period. The United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, consisting of representatives of forty-four nations, met in July in the 
United States nt the invitation of President Roosevelt, and, as the House is 
aware, India was presented at the Conference by a delegation in which 1 was accom¬ 
panied by the Governor of the Reserve Bank, the Economic Adviser to Government 
and two distinguished non-officials. 

The main conclusions of the conference relating to the establishment of a 
International Monetary Fund and an International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are recorded in Articles of Agreement to which none of the Govern¬ 
ments is as yet committed. The Articles are incorporated in a Final Act of the 
proceedings of the Conforence which have been published. The Indian Delegation 
have now submitted their report to Government and it will be placed before the 
House ia due course when the conclusion of the Conference can be reviewed in the 
light of the action takeD on them by the principal countries concerned, in particular 
by the United States and the United Kingdom. 

Settlement of War Balances 

I referred last year to the importance of an orderly liquidation of war 
balances for the success of any international monetary scheme. The Joint State¬ 
ment by Experts on which the Conference based its deliberations omitted any 
mention of this problem, although the original plan of the British Treasury 
recognised the desirability of some provisions to deal with it, and the first two 
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versions of the United 'States Treasury plan contained some actual provisions to 

thlB The Indian Delegation pressed the Conference to provide for partial multilateral 
clearing of war balances through the machinery of the Fund, in the interest 
alike of promoting economic development of backward countries and assisting the 
broad objective of the Fund to secure the expansion of multilateral trade, lor the 
relegation to bilateral channels of the whole of the large area of trading involved 
iii Uie settlement of war balances might seriously constrict the scope of multilateral 
transanotione. The proposal was, however, negBtived by the Conference primarily on 
the ground of the limited size of the Fund in relation to the meguitude of the 
war balances. The question, therefore, remains one for settlement in direct 
negotiation with the United Kingdom. . 

On the termination of the Bretton Woods Conference and before my return to 
India, 1 spent a short period in London and I took the opportunity of having 
preliminary talks with Hie Majesty’s Treasury officials on the question of India’s 
sterling balances, Since many of the material data were still incomplete and un¬ 
certain, particularly the exporting capacity of Great Britain in the immediate post¬ 
war years on the one hand, end the development requirements and absorbing 
capacity of India on the other hand, these .conversations were necessarily directed 
towards exploring the background of future discussions and the indication of a 
anitable time-table for mure definite negotiations. 

Development Programme 

The vicissitudes of the war in the West have, I am afraid, disturbed the 
provisional time-table foreshadowed at these talks, and 1 do not anticipate that any 
negotiation can be usefully entered upon uutil after the eud of the war with 
Germany. In view of the lack of definition at this stage of our own development 
programme, I do not think that the delay should be prejudicial to India'B interests. 
Indeed it may well prove necessary that any negotiations to be carried on should, 
in the first instance, be of e tentative character and should secure both partiee au 
agreed opportunity for review at a later stage when firmer data may be expect¬ 
ed to be available. ' 


In the meanwhile, sterling continues to accrue from market purchases and from 
payments received in London on account of recoverable war expenditure incurred by 
the Allied Governments in India. During tbs laBt eleven months of the current 
financial year, £248 million were added to the Reserve Bank's holdings, and it is 
estimated that allowing for the receipts during the last month of the year, the 
total holding as on March 31,1945, will be of the order of £1,030 million. It is 
hoped that the rate of Accrual will be slowed down in future both hy diversion of 
Borne of the demands now made on India to other Bourcea of Bupply and by an 
increase in compensatory imports. 

It must also be remembered that any payments that will become due from . 
India to Hie Majesty’s Government for stores r.quired for her post-war defence 
forces or in connection with terminal adjustments afier the war will partly 
counteract these accretions. Bo also will the rupee sale-proceeds of surplus stores 
and other assets belonging to His Majesty’s Government that are disposed of in 
India. I mention these factors which may operate to mitigate the further aggra¬ 
vation of a problem which is already sufficiently formidable. b 

With the virtual completion of the scheme of repatriation of liabilities of the 
Government of India, including payments on account of railway and railway deben¬ 
tures referred to io my last budget speech, there was n limited scope for the utilisation 
of sterliDg during the year, with the exception of £15 million for the capitalisation 
° { • portion of India’s. Non-effective charges which I have explained earlier and of 
£10 million for the acquisition of the M. and S. M. Railway, and the B.N. Railway. 
The outstanding sterling liabilities of the Government now stand at about £11 million 
The holders are mostly residents of places situated outside the area covered bv 
the Vesting Orders, although email amounts continue to be tendered occasionally. 

I referred last year to His Majesty’s Government's willingness and to set aside 

?S°7u ye S’ o® ? ,pec,al °® 80 ' 8 P art °* doll » rB accruing from India’s export surplus 
to the U. S. A., an amount earmarked specifically for India’s post-war development. 
Alter a very careful examination of current figures and tendencies, we bsve agreed to 
““ a P. on . n ‘ of 520 million for the calendar year 1944 and a similar Amount 
& ct l° re ‘«» mln »tion later in the light of the relevant statistics for 
that year. This figure is, of course, in addition to what we need for current 
requirements. In agreeing to it, we have recognised that it was both reasonable 
and necessary, with a view to eosuring the stability of the sterling system iu which 
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we are bo closely interested, that we should continue to make some contribution to 
the replenishment of the sterling area reserves, which had depleted in the common 
war effort. 

Post-War Planning 

On the other hand, we have naturally been mixious to make some immediate 
tangible provision for foreign exchange for the purchase of capital goods likely to be 
required for India's post-war development purposes, and we feel that the arrange¬ 
ment described represents in the circumstances a fair and valuable concession to 
thin point of view. The relevant figures will be under periodic review and the 
House may rest assured that at no stage will India’s direct interests other than 
those in which she herself has a greater, although iiidjiect, interest. 

Last year, I referred to the twin subjects of pOBt-war planning and reconstruc¬ 
tion finance, and have but little now to add to the general picture which I then drew. 
In tbe matter of detailed plauning for post-war development much progress has 
been achieved during the past twelve months, and the creation of a separate 
department at the Centre for this purpose and of euitable planning organisations 
in the Provinces and (states bear witness to the determination of the various 
governmental authorities in this immense country thnt the end of the war will 
not find them unprepnred for the major campaigns of the peace to follow. But it 
must he obvious that, so long as war conditions continue not only in India but in all 
the Allied countries, resources of materials and manpower must remain mobilised 
for the immediate task of achieving victory. Once that tusk has been accomplished 
and the inevitable period of adjustment has passed, it will be possible to initiate 
the execution of plans for post-war development. 

These physical limitations to tbe super-imposition of a forward policy of 
national development on an economy subjected to tho strain of total war have 
their oounterparis in the financial sphere. So long as the •financial and currency 
system of tbe country is overstrained in the maintenance of tbe war effort or in 
securing the early stages of transition from war to peace, heavy new expenditure 
on natioual development schemes would be dangerous iu the extreme. In other 
words, post-war development muBt mean and must continue to mean post-war 
development, and by no magic or optimism can it be made to mean war-time develop¬ 
ment. The first year or two at least after actual fighting ends will inevitably be 
for the Centre years of heavy deficit on revenue account. It will be during this 
period that the Provincial Governments will find of particular value tbe post-war 
Reconstruction Funds which they had the foresight and determination to build up 
while the war wan still in progress. 

Industrial Development 

While it is indubitable that large-scale development projects cannot be 
initiated so long as war conditions continue, the Government have no 
hesitation embarking at once on such preparatory work as is found to be possible 
and desirable, or in taking uny action calculated to secure early results of anti- 
inflationary value. Thus of late the Government have set up a Central Electrical 
Power Board, an Irrigation and Waterways Board, a Resettlement and Re-employ¬ 
ment Directorate with a network of employment exchanges, and have established 
numerous panels of industrialists, assisted by Government personnel, to prupare 
plans for industrial development. 

Plans have been laid for high-level technical training abroad, on a large scale 
but suitably diversified, and steps have been tnk n to set up a Re. 10-ci ore Govern¬ 
ment fertiliser factory to produce annually 350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. 
This general policy the Government intend to continue, and provision for Re. 1 
crore has been made in the Budget for such measuris of a like nature ns may be 
found practicable. This provision is over and above that included in tbe Budgets of 
the various administrative deparimente for their planning activities. Should these 
amount prove to be less than can usefully be spent the House will be moved lo 
vote each Supplementary grants as may be required. 

National Development 

I said last year tlrnt if any effective development is to tuke place on the 
requisite scale in this vRBt country large amounts of money are hound lo ba 
involved and I expressed my firm conviction that the first pre-requisite of recon¬ 
struction finance is a sound financial position, both at tbe Centre and in the 
Provinces, secured by the fullest development of their respective taxation resources. 
I hold that conviction if possible still more firmly to-day. 

A vast scheme of national development of the kind contemplated by a number 
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nf loaders and writers, and by the Government, has to be planned for, worked for 
and paid for. There iB no easy road to big achievement in tins field It is essential, 
therefore that not only the Centre but also the Provinces should lose no time m 
developing to the full their financial resources, Bince it is clear th ^ ‘ h ? 
resources of alt will hardly be adequate for the great end in view. for that reason, 

1 feel that those Provinces which made an early start and taxed themselves con¬ 
siderably in excess of their immediate revenue requirements should not, aB a 
result of the favourable financial position in whioh they find themsolvea, be preju¬ 
diced in the matter of finoncial assistance from the Centre. It is our hope and 
intention that in due course a substantial distribution of Central revenues will 
taka place, but the Provinces will* In addition, need all that they themselves can raise 
if the financial foundations of future development are to be sufficiently broad-based to 
carry the contemplated load. _ .. , . . , . 

It iB in this context that the Estate Duty Bill, which I hope to introduce 
later in the Session, must be viewed. For this measure, together with the recent 
expansion of commodity taxation, should be regarded os the first concrete step 
towards the building up of a planned and expanding financial system for the future. 
The reaotion of the country to measures such as these will, in my view, constitute 
the first real teat of the Beriousuess of its intentions in the matter of post-war 
development. The second effective test will be the response to the Government’s 
efforts to establish a national habit of saving which, with the denial of current 
consumption which it involves, will be necessary for development purposes after 
the war as it ia for holding inflationary tendencies in check during the war. 

It may be appropriate for me, in my last Budget speech, to devote a little 
more lime to the subjeot of the fiscal means by which the Government of the 
future may he enabled to fulfil the high hopes now entertained, and to give the 
outcome of my own reflections on this topic. 

National Income 

Tax revenue depends, in the last resort, on the rate of tax and the national 
income. The national income, in its turn, is determined by the level of priceB and the 
scale of economio activity. If then, to fulfil the programme of development, India will 
require a level of expenditure much more closely related to its present than its pre-war 
scale, a great deal must necessarily tnrn upon the future price-level and the future level 
of economio aotivity. Both these muBt be taken into account. There ia a tendency to 
argue that the high level of prices which has been reached during the war—when so 
large a proportion of the productive powers of the nation are devoted to non-civilian 
ends—must be maintained in the post-war period, otherwise it will not be passible 
to raise the necessary resources. I believe this to be a mistaken view. When the 
productive power of the nation ia turned from manufacturing for war to manufac¬ 
turing for civilian ubb, there will be a large supply of goods available and this 
additional supply muBt result, in my jndgment, in lower prices for those goods. 
But if simultaneously the total volume of activity deployed during the war can be 
maintained and increased, the total national income can be maintained and even 
increased in spite of a fail in nnit-priceB. 

It is the maintenance of the aggregate national income in terms of money and 
not the stabilisation of prices of individual commodities that should be the objective 
in the years after the war. It may well be that in that period some prices will rise, 
and some will fAll—for it is the inevitable consequence of rapid changes such as 
those of the last five ycare that relative price changes should get ont of step— 
nevertheless, our efforts should be directed rather to the maintenance of the aggre¬ 
gate figures upon whioh the fiscal authorities can operate than upon the guaranteeing 
to eaoh particular group of producers of the prices which their products may, in 
certain cases quite fortuitously, have attained duriug the war. 

Taxation 


But while it will be necessary in the post-war years to impose taxation of a 
magnitude comparable with that existing at the present time, it by no means 
follows that tbe existing scheme of taxation should continue when the present 
hostilities have ceased. Excess Profits Tax ia an obvious expedient in time of war 
to seoure reversion to the State of a duo proportion of any increased profile made by 
industry In the abnormal conditions then prevailing. Any scheme for the levy of a 
special tax upon such increase of profits can at best be of a somewhat rough and 
ready nature, no matter what degree of thonght and care have gone 
to the devising of the enactment that givea effeot to it. Moreover, 
the datum line from which excess profits are measured must inevitably bear less 
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and less relation to current realities as we get further from the pre-war years. 
It is, therefore, to my mind deeirable that thiB war-time expedient should vanish 
with the emergency that brought it into being. 

Repeal or the Excess Profits Tax would not, however, represent a proportionate 
loss of revenue, for Excess Profits Tax is allowable as a deduction in computing 
profits assessable to income-tax and super-tax, bo that with its repeal, 
profits assessable to income-tax would be correspondingly increased. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be the extent and duration of the post-war 
boom during which industry will be engaged in repairing the ravages 
of war and whatever may be the scale of the profits that are expected 
to accrue from the plans tor the post-war expansion of industry, taxes on non- 
agricultural income can hardly be expected to continue to play the overwhelming 
part in the scheme of national finance that they now do. 

The projected estate duty on property, other than agricultural property, would 
be capable of restoring in due course the position as regards the aggregate contri¬ 
bution made by the industrial, commercial and professional classes of the commu¬ 
nity as such. It has to be remembered, however, that these form but a small 
proportion of the total population of the country and it will be necessary to secure 
a further contribution from the remainder. 

Agricultural income-taxes would go some way to achieve that end, and this 
is, in my view, an inevitable development if the Provincial Governments, to whom 
this source of revenue is allocated by the Constitution, are to play their part io 
mobilising the resources of tbe country for the prosecution of the campaign against 
poverty, illiteracy and ill-health. 

Our maiu revenue from commodity taxation has hitherto been derived from 
customs duties and these are likely to remain a highly important BOnrce of revenue 
for many years. Indeed, in the immediate post-war period, extensive importation 
of capital goods and* replenishment of stocks of urgently needed consumer goods of 
all kinds may cause customs receipts to soar to unprecedented heights; and though 
they may decline Bhsrply once the market has built up adequate stocks of goods 
for general consumption, they are likely to remain buoyant for a number of years. 
With the growing industrialisation of the country, however, this source of revenue 
can hardly be expanded and may, indeed, appreciably contract, particularly if the 
customs tariff should be given a more positively protective complexion; moreover 
there are decided objections to burdening capital goods and raw materials with too 
high rates of duty. 

Balks Tax 

As an instrument of commodity taxation, reliance will, therefore, increasingly 
have to be placed on Central excises. The exigencies of war-time finance have 
already necessitated systematic exploration of this field. New excises have been 
introduced which are already lucrative and can be expanded; and the law and 
procedure relating to Central excises have been consolidated in a compendious code, 
which has been bo fashioned as to enable the present excises to be enlarged or 
further excises to be added as the Central Government’s finances may, from time 
to time, require. 

Another possible major development in the field of indirect taxation lies in the 
expansion of the sales or turnover tax. This source of revenue has so far been but 
lightly tapped in India, but increasing recourse to it may be necessary in order to 
finance schemes for economic expansion. Since the first World War the sales tax 
haB become an important feature of the revenue Bystems of most leading countries 
of the world and, in some of them, haB rivalled customs and even income taxation. 
During tbe present war n purchase tax has been introduced in the United Kingdom, 
which has not only helped to check inflation in that country but has yielded a very 
large revenue. 

In India, the sales tax is a provincial impost snd has been applied only in 
five provinces ; and, except in the province of Madras, the yield so far is compara¬ 
tively small. As with other indirect taxes care is necessary to prevent the incidence 
from being too regressive. Problems also arise from uneven incidence in contiguous 
territories. It would obviously be to the advantage of the consumer and of trade 
In general if the tax were applied (in so far as may be practicable) in the same 
rates, and to the same classes of transaction throughout tbe country. It is possible 
that with the aid of the Central Government, a comprehensive system might be 
devised and administered on a national basis, the net proceeds accruing to the 
governments of the participating units. An all-India tax of this kind wonld 
greatly assist the provinces with their plans for development; and if higher rates 
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were imposed on luxury Roods, It should also asBiBt in counteracting the inflationary 

teDde There ( i8 oneVurther Issue to^hich I must make reference. Public discuBBions 
of the advantages of the State ownership or operation of u><w*ti7, 

as against the advantages of private enterprise, are being very actively 
pursuit at the present time, which is natural iu view ( of 
importance of the question. But, in the public consideration of these matters, 1 
feel that perhaps insufficient attention has hitherto been paid to the question 
whether it would not be advisable to extend State ownership of industries as a 
source of additional revenue. It may well be that in the future the State may 
find it necessary to nationalise certain industries—especially those with large 
possibilities of expansion—in order that_ it may have at its disposal additional 
sources of income for the enstenance of national well-being as a whole. 

New Proposals 


I return now to the probleme of the year immediately ahead. Against a 
total estimated expenditure, military and civil, of Rs. 6ir63 crores, the total revenue 
at the existing level of taxation is estimated at Be. 353'74 crores, leaviug a revenue 
deficit of Rs. 163-89 crores. On the assumption that the whole of this gap were to 
be filled up by borrowing, the pattern and proportion of our war-time budget would 
seem to challenge comparison with that of any belligerent country. We have, 
however, ns I explained in detail last year, to keep in view a larger and more 
comprehensive target if we are to minimise not merely our own budgetary deficit 
but the gap between total rupee outgoings, whether ou our own or Allied account, 
and total rupee incomings, whether by taxation, borrowings, sales of bullion or 
other devices for absorbing surplus purchasing power. Whilst the general picture, 
in the light of this more exacting objective, gives less cause for satisfaction, 1 have, 
on a careful survey, come to the conclusion that no really significant improvement 
could be effected by any practicable major change in the sphere of Central taxation. 

Wartime Taxation 

The scope for farther improvement in this field lies rather, in my opinion, in 
the direction of greater efforts to combat evasion and in the enforcement of existing 
tax obligations. I trust that we shall have the support of the House and the 
country in that policy. For the rest, we must rely on the expansion of our 
borrowing programme and on the response of the public, born of the gradually 
widening appreciation of itB importance to the maintenance of the economic health 
of the commnnity, and assisted by the operation of the various controls. 

In the sphere of direct taxation it is proposed to continue the Excess Profits 
Tax at the present rate together with the scheme of conpulsory deposits, for a 
further year up to March 31, 1946. As regards income-tax, we have given consider¬ 
able thought to the problems which will shortly arise in regard to the financing of 
the re-equipment of industry. 

Our scheme of wartime taxation has throughout been so devised as not to 
deplete, and on the contrary to strengthen, the reserves at the disposal of industry 
for meeting the calls which will be made upon them in the post-war period. In 
this reBpect we may, without undue sacrifice of modeBty, claim to have shown more 
foresight than we have been given credit for. Nevertheless we are conscious that 
the restoration and expansion of the machinery of production will call for some 
new form of assistance and we feel that we are justified in adapting to Indian 
conditions the measure of relief which has been announced in the United Kingdom. 
This will take the form of the grant of special initial depreciation allowances in 
respect of new buildings erected, and new plant and machinery installed, after 
March 31, 1946. These allowances will, in the year in which they are given, be an 
addition to the nsual depreciation allowances and they will not be deductible in 
arriving at the written down value. They will not be given for E. P. T. purposes. 
It is proposed to prescribe these allowances by role but I may state here that the 
figures I have In mind are 20 percent on plant and machinery and 10 per cent on 
buildings. Allowances at these rates, in addition to the usual rates, should provide 
substantial encouragement for the early re-equipment of industry. 

I am also proposing to allow for income-tax purposes expenditure on scientific 
research. The proposals follow generally the provisions in the U.K. Finance Act, 
1944, which have been described by the Chancellor of the Exchequer as *‘a compre¬ 
hensive attempt to relieve from taxation altogether funds devoted by industry to the 
support^ of fundamental research, to the translation of laboratory research to 
production and to the full-scale development of the product.” The proposals, in 
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brief, are the allowance of current research expenditure as it is incurred, the 
allowance of payments to recognised research bodies and institutions and the 
allowance over a period of five years or over the life of the assetB, if shorter, of 
research expenditure of a capital nature. 

Provisions for these reliefs, as well as for earned income relief, which I will 
now explain, are contained in a Bill to amend the Income-tax and E.P.T. Acts 
which is being put before the House. 

Income-Tax 

Differentiation for income-tax purposes between incomes that are earned by 
personal exertion and incomes that are not so earned haB long been a feature of 
the taxation systems of many countries, including England and the IJ.S.A. It has 
been somewhat aptly described as the only method by which the depreciation of 
the human machine can be adequately recognised in taxation. Recent developments 
in India have emphasised the inequity of the identical treatment of earned and 
unearned incomes and this is an appropriate time at which to introduce this 
distinction into our system. 

The Finance Bill provides that there Bhall be an exemption of one-tenth of 
earned income subject to a maximum (in terms of income) or Rs, 2,000. The 
Income-tax Amendment Bill to which I have referred contains provisions for 
giving effect to tbiB proposal. The exemption will be given only in respect of 
income which may be described as derived from personal exertion and will not 
therefore, for example, apply to the income of companies or in respect of dividends, 
interest on securities or income from property. It will be given only for income- 
tax and not for super-tax. 

The cost of this earned income relief is estimated at about Rs. 3J crores, of 
which the Centre will bear Rs. 2i crores. To make up for this loss I propose to in¬ 
crease by 3 pies the surcharge on slabs of income above Re. 15,000 and on incomes 
taxable at the maximum rate. This increase will not apply to Life Insurance Com¬ 
panies whose combined rate of income-tax and super-tax will continue to be 63 pies. 
It is estimated that thiB small increase will yield about Rs. 4 croree. 

Customs and Excise 

In the sphere of indirect taxes, the Customs surcharges which are being levied 
for revenue purposes during the present abnormal conditions will be continued for 
another year. In the Central Excise tariff a further change is proposed in respect of 
tobacco. The improved shipping situation has enabled the limit placed on the propor¬ 
tion of imported tobacco in the more expensive typeB of cigarette to be raised from 
30 to 70 per cent. It is accordingly now proposed that the highest cIbbb of flue-cured 
tobacco in the excise tariff should be subdivided into three and should be subjected 
to a duty of Rs. 7$, Rs. 5 or Rs. 34 a pound, according as it is intended for use in 
the manufacture ol cigarettes containing more than GO per cent, more than 40 but 
not more than 60 per cent, or more than 20 but not more than 40 per cent by weight 
of imported tobacco. 

Minor changes include a parallel increase in the rate of duty on flue-cured 
tobacco intended lor any purpose other than those specified in the tariff. Comple¬ 
mentary changes to these will be made in the Customs tariff where the standard rate 
of duty on unmanulactured tobacco is being raised to Rb. 7J a pound, with no sur¬ 
charge, and the rates for re!ated;items— cigars, cigarettes and manufactured tobacco- 
are being re-fixed so as to correspond. These changes, which will come into efleot 
immediately by virtue of a certificate under the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 
are expected to reBuit in an increased revenue of Rs, 3'6 crores under Excise and 
Rs. 2’4 crores under Customs, a total of Rb. 6 crores. 

The only other changes included in the Finance Bill this year relate to postal 
parcels, the traffic in which continues to increase at a rate with which it is difficult 
to cope. The rate, which is now 6 annas for the first 40 tolas and 4 annas for every 
40 tolas thereafter, will be raised to a uniform 6 annas for every 40 tolas. It is also 
intended to raise tbe surcharge on telephone rentals from one-third to one-half, and 
that on trunk call fees from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. The surcharge on ordinary 
and express telegrams will also be increased by one anna and two annas respect¬ 
ively. The total additional estimated yield of these increases is Rb. 1,35 lakhs. 

Excluding the effect of the proposals for relief to industry in respect of re-equip¬ 
ment and scientific research, of which no reliable estimate can be made at tbiB 
stage, tbe changes in taxation and in postal and telegraph Tates will yield an estima¬ 
ted increased revenue of Rs. 3.60 crores, which would reduce the prospective deficit 
to R6. 155.29 crores. 
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India’8 Financial Position ,, .. 

Thoneh this is the end of my lest Budget Speech, the House will be relieved to 
leern that I do not intend to inflict on it a recital of the financial evtnte of my 
period of office. So much has happened in these six years—a longer period, I 
Klieve, than that of any of my predecessora-and changee of ench a scale and 
complexity have been brought about, that I will not attempt to summarise them. 1 
would rather leave that taek to the historian and the economist, who will m due 
course pass judgment on the handling of these matters. 

No man who beara so large a share of responsibility as the Finance Member of 
this Government for the stability of thia great country with its enormous population, 
could fail, during the course of the last few years, to experience the most intense 
and prolonged anxiety. No man in that position, beset from day to day with 
harassing problems clamouring for instant solution, could claim that all Ilia decisions 
had proved to be right. I have been sustained throughout these troublous times by a 
firm belief that I was acting in the best interests of India. 1 have been conscious 
that the difficulties that will arise after the war may be even greater than those of 
• the war, and I have tried, so far as I could, to do nothing that would aggravate 
them* i have had constantly m mind the thought of the fuller status that India 
may shortly be expected to achieve, and have endeavoured to order the matters 
entrusted to me in consonance with that expectation. _ 

I'am confident ihat the financial position of this country is one of immense 
strength, and that it has successfully weathered the violent storms to which it was 
exposed. It is not merely the extinction of ail her external obligations, and the 
replacement of them by massive assets, but the fact that even her internal unproduc¬ 
tive debt must be a far lighter charge on the national income at the new levels 
which she will obviously be able to maintain in the futnre. This baa been 
achieved at great sacrifice, but it has none the less prepared the stage for the 
momentous developments of the years to come. 

I realise that problem of greatdifficuity and intricacy still await solution. They are 
part of a tangle of world problems which is the inevitable heritage of war. In 
spite of the lessons of the last great war and its aftermath and in 
spite of ail that has been said on the subject during the present war, it has not 
yet proved practicable to devise and ensure that just allocation of the cost of war 
among the participants in a common cause. 

It is not merely the evaluation of enormous material devastation, nor the 
appraisement of the extent of sacrifice, in terms of blood and sweat and tsars, 
which has denied all accountancy; it is the proportionate distribution of the final 
burden among partners of widely varying capacity and with entirely differing 
standards of living which needs to be effected as equitably in the international 
field aa modern Bystem of national taxation aspire to do in the domestic sphere. 
Speaking entirely for myself, I cannot see how the pooling of currently available 
resources, coupled with the acceptance of the fortuitous location of the ravages of 
war can provide a complete solution for problems of this character. 

Before I sit down, Sir, l Bhouid like to take this occasion to express my 
gratitude to the devoted band of official assistants who have served me so well in 
times of unparalleled strain and difficulty. Their numbers are Badly restricted, and 
the demands on them have been unlimited, but they have responded so nobly 
that I should be failing in my dnty if I did not publicly acoord them this need 
of recognition. 

National War Front to go 

2nd. MARCH:—By 55 votes to 43, the Assembly to-day passed Sir Yamin 
Khan't resolution asking the Government to take immediate etepB to abolish the 
National War Front branch of the Department of Information and Broadcasting 
and to liquidate forthwith the National War Front organisation in the Centre ana 
in the Provinces. Some vigorous canvassing by the Opposition preceded the vote 
and Mr. Kailash Bebari Lai (Nationalist) who had apparently decided to abstain 
from voting was persuaded to change this mind and was led to the ‘ayes’ lobby, 

Mr. <?. S. Bozman, who epoke on the motion, announced the Government’s 
intention to replace the National War Front by a substitute organisation “for giving 
information and instruction which would help in securing the co-operation of the 
people in the working of the controls etc.” He also gave details of the official 
scheme. The Central organisation, Mr. Bozman said, would supply publicity 
guidance notes on all Indian problems and literature to the provincial units but the 
Provinces would bs free to adapt the material to their own Deeds. The cost of the 
acheme would be shared between the Centre and the Provinces in the proposed 
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ratio of two-thirds to one-tbird for recurring expenditure and fifty-fifty for non¬ 
recurring expenditure. The scheme, Mr. Boznmn pointed out, differed from the existing 
National War Front in two important respects. The basic approach to the people 
would be informative and factual instead of emotional and exhortatory. While the 
primary task of the organisation would continue to be publicity of an educative 
nature for war and problems arising directly out of the war, there waB nothing to 
prevent it from heing utilised for Dation-building activities. It bad been made clear 
to the Provincial Governments that the Central Government did not wish to inter¬ 
fere with the publicity work they were themselves doing. The new organisation 
would be wholly under the administrative control of the Provincial Governments, 
but would rely a great deal on non-ofiicial co-operation, advice and assistance. It 
had been suggested to the Provinces that for every distinct unit, there might be an 
Advisory Committee consisting of non-officials and officials concerned with war 
publicity. In addition, provincial units could couslituto with the Minister or the 
Adviser and in charge of the Department concerned and non-officials a similar 
committee for the whole Province. The new scheme, he snid, was generally accept¬ 
able to the Provinces, subject to modification on points of detail. The Centre wbb 
not insisting on absolute uniformity and bad met or would meet Provinces on the 
points. One Province might decide finally to stand out of the scheme: if bo, the 
Centre would have no objection. One or two Provinces might eontinue at their 
own cost non-ollicial organisations comparable with the National War Front, hut 
these would be separate from the new organisation and none of the finance would 
he provided by the Central Government. Mr. Bozman thanked non-officials all over 
India who had done sterling honorary work for the .National War Front. He hoped 
that many of them would continue to help under the new scheme and he knew that 
in many Provinces they would do so. 

Earlier, Mr. Bozman replied to points from the various speeches mode on the 
resolution which, he said, contained a certain amount of misunderstanding and 
misinformation on the functions and objects of the Nations! War Front. Statements 
had been made in the House of the work of the N. W. F. in the Provinces. He 
would speak of the Front in relation the Centre. Giving the history of the N. W. 
F., Mr. Bozman recalled how it was started nearly in 1942 shortly after the 
Japanese entered the war and scored quick victories. There was nervousness and 
food-stocks went underground and even currency and coins began to be hoarded to 
the detriment of the country's economy. It was, therefore, imperative to restore 
confidence as esrly as possible. The N. W. F., Mr. Bozman went on to say, was 
accused of dabbling In politics. It might be because of tbe confusion on the part of 
a few of the objectives and mission of the organisation. In a widespread organisa¬ 
tion of recent and rapid growth it was impossible to secure hundred per cent 
understanding of its objectives and hundred per cent discipline. He must, however, 
definitely assure them lhat the N. W. F.’s policy had always been to beep out of 
politics. Mr. Bozman said that the money spent in India for publicity was micro¬ 
scopic compared to the money Bpent by the Governments in United Kingdom and 
U. S. A. He calculated that the amount spent here worked out at one pice per head 
per annum. Tbe British Government had been spending on advertisements alone 
on an average fourteen annas per head per war year, while the Government of 
India's expenditure including the N. W. F., Air ana advertisement bills was about 
three and half pieB per head. Mr. Bozman emphasised that the National War Front 
was not a recruiting organisation and recruiting as such was not its business. But 
if it was implied that the efforts of the N. W. F. to inculcate the faith and courage 
and the will to meet agresBion had not helped recruitment, directly or indirectly, 
then he thought be must correct that impression. Many young men, after attend¬ 
ing the N.W.F. rally, voluntarily stepped forward and bad joined the ranks of 
India’s fighting men. 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti said that the leader of the House stated last 
time that, by the time tbe debate was resumed Government would be in a position 
to state whut decision they had arrived at in the matter. He invited him to 
enlighten the Hoiibb on the question. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (Unattached) declared that the National War Front 
was only ostensibly non-official, but in that organisation only safe non-officials 
were wanted and real non-officials were discharged. Being a non-official himself, he 
had joined tbe organisation at the request of the Premier of Orissa, but gave it up 
in a few mouths. 

Rev. J. C. Chatterji (nominated) admitted that improvement was necessary 
in the National War Front, but he thought that the organisation itself should 
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ha abolished. The resolution had asked not for reform, but for abolition of 
the National War Front, and he felt that so long aa war was on, there was need 

f0t ®Mr SfcSfflKw (Congress) said that the vast majority of the people in this 
country had nothing but contempt for the National War Front, set by the Govern¬ 
ment. He asserted ^that the organisation was utilised not so ^ against the 
Japanese and the Germane but against popular political parties. Complaint* from 
the Punjab were numerous and frequent that thei Front P* 

purposes and the Government of India were silent because they have 
Government there to their liking. Proceeding, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum said that the 
N. W.F. had purchased over 50 vans for publicity work which could have been 
more useful for despatching food to the famine-stricken areas in Bengal. Urging 
the liquidation lof the organisation “as waste of time and waste of M 8 fP aJ l a7 “ p l 
the speaker alleged that those engaged for the working of the National War Front 
were not there out of conviction but for personal gains and they would be loyal 
only to the Government of the day. . „ „ .. , — . . 

Capt. Dalpat Singh strongly defended the Nstionsl War Front and 
its activities. When India was made a base of operations, it was 
essential that there should be an organisation to mobilise the resources of 
the country for the effort. He refuted the allegations that the National War Front 
was utilised for party propaganda in the Punjab or for' personal gams. The eight 
district leaders in hia province and the provincial leader were not getting a single 
pie from the N. W. F. He pleaded for the retention of the organisation in the 
Punjab and hoped that the preBent working would not be disturbed in 

any way. • „ _ 

The League and the Feont 


Nawahzada Liaqat AH Khan refuted the suggestion that the Opposition was 
against the war effort. But they were opposed to the misuse of public money "and 
the prostitution of the N. W. F. by interested people.” Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had 
stated that the Muslim League was adopting an attitude of "malevolent neutrality” 
in regard to the war. Whether it was benevolent or malevolent, the policy of the 
Muslim League was the only policy which any self-respecting person would have 
followed. The Muslim League drew the attention of the Government as early aa 
June 1940 to mobilise the resources of India for the defence of the country. It 
was the Muslim League which asked the Government to take into equal partnership 
the people of this country to fight Nazi aggression. Bat Government had always 
depended upon those who were willing to dance to any tune that might be played 
in the flute of British imperialism. Speakers on the resolution, the Nawahzada 
continued, credited the N. W. F. with the claim for the enrolment of two million 
soldiers from India. Mr, Bozman, however, had made it clear that it was not the 
function of the N. W. F. to recrnit people. A supply of two million people out of 
a population of 400 millions did not reflect any credit on the N. W. F. If the 
Government had taken the people of India into their confidence and had asked 
the people of India to defend their own country, instead of two millions, there 
would have been twenty million recroite. Referring to the new scheme which Mr. 
Bozman outlined, the speaker said that it was bo sketchy and there was so much 
"ingredient of mischief in it” that it was difficult for him to support it. The new 
organization would continue to do what the N. W. F. had done. As be had 
already stated, the resolution was not moved with the intention of impending war 
effort but because they were convinced that it had not only done any good to war 
effort bnt its continuance would harm the real interests of the country at large. 

Sir Mahomed Yamin Khan, replying to the debate, declined to withdraw the 
resolution and thought that the new scheme wae even worse than the N. W, F. 
The resolution as amended by Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar’e amendment 
which Bought that, immediate steps should be taken both in the Centre and the 
Provinces for ths abolition of thp National War Front, waa put to vote and carried. 


Safeguards For British Commerce 


Mr. Ma tim Subedar (Congress), moving his resolution asking for the removal 
of the Sections relating to British commercial safeguards, made it clear that he 
was not attempting to deal with any large political issues involved in the 
321 Sections of the Government of India Act. He was only urging the removal of 
certain offensive Sections which bad got in there by the backdoor, were derogatory 
to the dignity and Belt-respect of the people and the Government and sought to 
restrict the legislative power of this House. Giving a history of these clauses, he 
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referred to the reeonunendation of the Simon Commission end the declaration made 
by Sir Edward Benthall at the R.T.O. and pointed out that Indian leaders were 
at no time advocating discrimination. The Nehru Report laid down that there 
should be no discrimination on racial grounds. Mr. Subedar called attention to 
the fact that many of India’s leaders got inveigled into granting more and more, 
but the one leader who had beeu consistently opposed to them was Mr. Jinnah 
(cheers). These Sections were represented at the time as though for a transitory 
period. They had remained with them still however. They wero based on miBtrust 
and were forced on India by the threat: "either take these Sections or no political 
progress.” These Sections were introduced on the ground that England had lent 
large sums of money to India and on the pretext that these guarantees were 
necessary to safeguard those sums. But now the boot was on the other leg; every 
one of the loans had been repaid to England and against our will large snms had 
been taken away in the form of sterling balances, for the orderly return of which 
efforts were being made without any great success. These Sections which disfigured 
the Government of India Act, these extra-territorial rights which European firms 
sought in this country, Mr. Subedar continued, had no counter-part in the statute 
of any other country in the British Commonwealth. The most objectionable feature 
was that they were extracted from India on the plea that they were reciprocal and 
betokened equal partnership. There was also in the Incometax Act a Section which 
gave reciprocal tax relief to Britishers. Out of this provision, India got about 
Rs. B lakha while she gave benefit to the extent of Rs. 75 lakhs. Such reciprocity 
existed in other fields too. He recalled Gandbiji’s description of such a partnership 
as that between the giaut and the dwarf. These, Mr. Subedar said, might be called 
sentimental grounds, but there were practical grounds on which he desired the 
removal of the Seotioue. He referred to the appointment of the Planning and 
Development Member and the 400-crore road plan. Men were dying for want of 
adequate food, he said, and what were these roads for ? Were they to be used to 
go to the villages and remove the dead bodies ? Were not the petrol, asphalt and 
cement interests behind these road planB ? It was a mystery to him, Mr. Subedar 
added, whether it was the Bombay planners who had converted the Government 
or it was the Government which had converted the Bombay planners (Laughter). 
Speaking of the reported plan of the Development Member to proceed to England, 
Mr. Subedar asked: “Is the Planning and Development Member going there to 
officiate as high priest at the illegitimate marriage of big business in India with 
big business in tbe United Kingdom ?’’ (laughter). Was Sir Ardeshir receiving the 
assistance of Sir Edward and other members in his development plans ?” Mr. 
Subedar went on to refer to the manner in which a match company which was 
not British but foreign had established itself in India and sent many Indian com¬ 
panies to liquidation and how the Lever Brothers had established themselves in 
India and sent to liquidation 42 small soap factories. Replying to the possible 
argument that the Government of India Act could not be amended piecemeal, Mr. 
Subedar pointed out that the Act had been amended about ten times already. 
(Hear, hear). He quoted a shrewd American who described tbe Englishman in 
India as HAG—H for hypocrisy, A for arrogance and G for greed, (laughter), 
Mr. Subedar ended by quoting Mr. Amery’s declaration made to the Indian 
Scientists’ Delegation that India enjoyed the fullest economic freedom and if she 
failed to take effective measures for her economie development, the fault lay with 
the members of tbe Government of India. Mr. Amery bad thus put the entire bnrden 
on tbe Executive Councillors. 

Mr. Ebsak 8ait’s Amendment 


Mr. Eaaak Sait moved nn amendment seeking the appointment of a committee 
consisting of members representing all interests concerned to report to this House 
on the necessary provisions for replacing or repealing the Sections mentioned in 

the resolution, , _ 

Government's View 


The Planning and Development Member, Sir Ardeshir Dalai, indicating 
Government's views, summarised the history of the whole question of British 
commercial safeguards in India since the MontBgu-Ohelmsford Report, up to Mr. 
Amery’s statement in Commons in July 1942, in connection with the Cripps Offer. 
Mr. Amery then declared: "His Majesty’s Government made it dear in connection 
with the recent offer that a guarantee of the special protection for British commer¬ 
cial interests in India would not be a condition for the acceptance of whatever 
constitution Indians might evolve after tbe war and that any such provisions would 
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more appropriately be a matter for negotiation with the 
India." Sir Ardeehir quoted the Duke of Devonshire and proceeded: 


India. 1 

then it that, in regard to 


British commercial interests in 
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fntnre Government of 
‘•The position 
India, H. M- G. will 
Till that time, the 
executive action, 

__ r __ planning and develop¬ 
ment, these provisions have acquired a significance which they did not have before. 
Government intend to take a far more aotive interest in industrial development 
than they have done in the past It iB contemplated to expand existing industries 
and to develop a number of new baeio industries of great importance to the well¬ 
being and advancement of India. 

Apprehension of Indian Business Interests 



"Under these clauses, it ia open to any British company, with a hundred per 
cent British capital and British directorate to establish itself in India and control 
such industries. More important still, it is possible for powerful combines and 
cartels with international ramifications to do the same. The chances of Indian 
industrialists competing on equal terms with auch combines and companies with 
their vast experience and resources are very poor. Aa the Act stands at present, 
it is not possible for the Government of India to take any measures to help tne 
indigenous industry against anch competition. It ia realised that Indian opinion 
does not regard each a state of affairs with satisfaction. He will be a bold man 
who will prophesy when exactly the new constitution will come into being. It will 
probably take some years before the new Constitution Act is placed on the Statute 
Book, even assuming that all the present outstanding issues are settled at a compa¬ 
ratively early date. Bat planning for the economic development of India haB already 
commenced and is going ahead. It cannot wait tilt a new constitution ia finally 
settled and becomes the law of the land. 

"The problem is to arrive at BOme satisfactory solution on this issue. The 
solution must be sought not in a spirit of mutual antagonism and mistrust but of 
mutual co-operation and goodwill. Under happier political conditions, one can look 
forward to an ever-widening and almost endless viBta of trade and business 
relationship between. Great Britain and India for the benefit and prosperity of both. 
In the immediate post-war years, India has to look to the U. K. to a large extent 
for the supply of capital goods and the expert advice and assistance in the develop¬ 
ment of its industries which she so sorely needs. 

‘‘Co-operation should be welcomed if it does not involve control or domination.' 
The Indian industry should desire to control and direct its policy in a legitimate 
aspiration which should not be looked upon with hostility or mistrust. "The pro¬ 
blem, therefore, is to consider whether it is possible to arrive at any kind of con¬ 
vention or agreement now, without waiting for a complete constitutional settlement, 
so that the industrial development of the country may not be hampered. The diffi¬ 
culties in the way should not be minimieed. The Trade Agreement is intended 
to be part of a general political and constitutional settlement. It is difficult to 
isolate one part only of the whole complex of issues, political aB well as economic, 
and to insist upon its settlement without considering the reet. If the spirit in 
which a solution of this difficult problem ib sought is misunderstood, either here or in 
Great Britain, it may have an unsettling effect upon the bUBineBB communities in 
noth countries, which it is very desirable to avoid at a time when in the intereste of 
Indies own development, closer trade relations are being sought. If it is Dot 
found possible to proceed by way of parliamentary legislation at this juncture 
pending consideration of the political and other issueB involved, it will be necessary 
to explore the possibility of arriving at some kind of understanding which may 
r ^ n ?u Ve i , “PP w “« n810n f ™ the Indian business community regarding the effect 
of India Ure these safeguards on the post-war industrial development 


Question Under Consideration of Government t 

wi " tl, us ®ee that the Government of India are fully seized of this 
sir * nL.t thelr an d «»meet consideration." The Government, 

uLAJ: reiterated, were fully aware of the situation but, he added, they would 

msiw^t h rt^n«i« Pp0rk ,u n,t & of * u * th «r consideration of the matter. The result of the 

"° u <d be repotted to the Secretary of State and 
of the situation ’J? n l Jj° m lth .A 5?-’ t * D d the House would be apprised- 

Mr Abdul Qaivnm Sir dwcussion. In reply to an interruption by 

Mr. Abdul Qatynm, Sir Ardeshir said that the Government of India would enter 
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upon negotiations on the lines he had motioned and the results would be com muni- 
catea to to© H ou Be. Surely, it wbb not possible to do &nytning more* 

Sic Cowasji Jehaugir said that he enpported the resolution (cheers) lor more than 
one reaeon. He recalled that the whole of the Indian Delegation that went to the 
Round Table Conference was unanimous that there Bhould not be restriction of any 
sort on the discretion of the future Government of India in the matter of trade; but 
it was most unfortunate that during the period of the Round Table Conference, the 
Delegation received no support from our own countrymen in this country. One of 
the reasons of the Delegation’s failure wbb lack of support from India. The atten¬ 
tion of the Indian Delegation was constantly drawn to the large sums which this 
country owed to England. He had not ooncluded when the house adjourned till 
April 4 when further discuesion took place. 

Indictment of Govt. Policy 

9th. MARCH :—The Assembly discussed to-day the Congress Party’s cut motion 
to reduce the grant for the Viceroy’s Conncil to Re. 1. Mr. Abdul Quaiyum moved 
the motion. 

Sir Reza Alt (Muslim League) pointed out that the Executive Council had so 
far not done anything towards resolving the politicnl deadlock. He recalled that in 
1916, when the lust war entered a difficult phase, nineteen members of the then Legi¬ 
slative Council submitted certain proposals to the Government of India and what 
they did at that time could be done by the members of the Executive Council. The 
Hydari Mission and numerous other missions aud delegations, said Sir Reza Ali, bad 
been sent out during the past eighteen months to England and America, which 
Bhowed that they had been taking interest in all matters except resolving the political 
deadlock. He compared the members to Hamlet^ for they were considering, they 
were thinking, and they were suspicious and doubtful. Sir Olaf Caroe had suggested. 
Sir Reza Ali said, that bombing in the tribal areas had bean undertaken to protect 
Hindus. This appeared to be an attempt on the part of the External Affaire Secre¬ 
tary to divide the Hindus and the Muslims on the question of bombing of tribal 
areas. Cases of kidnapping occurred in the largest number in 1921, Sir Reza proceed¬ 
ed, but the Government of India had not bombed the tribal people then and it was 
a very far-fetched pretext to say now that Government wanted to protect the unfor¬ 
tunate Hindu girls from Pathans. 

Detention Without trial Defended 

The Home Member, Sir Francis Mudie, said that, when Mr. Abdul Qaiyum 
condemned the Government of India’s policy in detaining certain persons, he based 
his case entirely on a slogan. Talk of concentration camps might be good propa¬ 
ganda especially abroad where the facts of this country were not known and could 
not be verified, but membere of this House should base their case on actual facts. 
“What were the facts asked the Home Member and proceeded to give a reply. The 
total number of persons under detention to-day was 7,500. These included Hurs aud 
other criminals, a certain number of whom had had dealings with the enemy, or helped 
enemy agents and a large number of Bengal terrorists. He did not believe membere 
of the House would wish to censure the Government for not releasing the Bengal 
terrorists. He was not sure if the Bengal Government would not take the strongest 
objection to being asked to release these terrorists; so also, the Sind Government in 
regard to the release of Hurs. After deducting these, the number of those detained 
in India for political reasons was 1,500. “Let us compare it with the population of 
this conntry,” suggested the Home Member amid laughter from the Opposition 
benches. (Mr, Krishnamnchari: What about those convicted 7). The Home Member 
pointed out that the number of persons detained by the Government of India was 
about 50. The others were detained by the Provincial Governments. He was not 
giving the figures in order to plead that the Government of India’s part was a small 
one in these detentions, nor to shelter behind the Provincial Governments. What he 
claimed was that, if the Government of India were erring, they were erring in good 
company. Every argument advanced against the detention was an argument not 
against the Government of India’s policy alone, but against the policy of the Provin¬ 
cial Governments. He was not suggesting that the Government of Idoib and the 
Provincial Governments all by an accident bad hit upon the same policy. There 
were consultations between the Centre and the provinces from time to time. The 
Provincial Governments paid coneiderable attention to the views of the Home 
Department which received reports from all sources, and the (government or India, 
on tbeir Bide, gave great weight to the viewB of the Provincial Governments, It 
pould not possibly be that the policy followed by the Provincial Governments was 
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wti-IndiMi, declared the Home Member. It could not be thought to have any sinister 
purpose behind it. Nor could these people be said to have been detained because 
they believed in or advocated self-government for Indie. Self-Government had been 
advocated by Mr. Jinnah, for instance, and the Punjab Premier. Nor were persona 
detained for any opinions expressed by them. If, as had been asserted, there was no 
right of free Bpeech in this country, would Mr. Gandhi have been allowed to speak 
and write or Mrs. Pandit allowed to go to U.S.A. I (Laughter from the Opposition.) 
Persons were detained simply and solely for what they would do if they were 
released. A great majority of them believed in violence or had had cloae association 
with those who believed in violence. Others there were who did not believe in 
violence, but they could not ba released en bloc without rUk. Mr. Sri Prakaaa : 
What ia the proportion of the population which Buffered iu August f 

The Home Member went ou to assert that no Government coold afford to take 
the risk, at the present moment, of a repetition of what happened in 1942. Sir 
Francis proceeded to explain the policy of gradual release adopted by Provincial 
Governments and by the Government of India. Gradual release meant release as 
rapidly as the Governments could, consistent with public safety, let these persons 
out. Some Provincial Governments might be over-rash, others over-cautions. It was 
entirely left to them. They did not even ask the Centre when they released any 
detenus. (A voice: Question.) The pace of the release depended almost entirely on 
the behaviour of these parsons after releaee. He had no doubt that gradual release 
was the correct policy. Under it, the number of detenus which in June 1943 wae 
10,000 had, by October 1944, been reduced to 2,000, and in February, this year, it had 
been reduced to 1,350, or nearly 90 per cent of those detained over 18 months ago had 
come out. That was a process which was going on, and he naked the House to 
endorse that process. The Home Member paid a tribute to tho administrations which 
had performed the distasteful taBk and had never faltered in spite of violent and 
ignorant criticism. He asked the House not to give any vote which would be inter¬ 
preted as showing lsck of appreciation of these administrations. 

Prof. N. G. Banga (Congress) asked the Home Member to stay in jail for six 
months, so that be might develop a proper attitude towards persons kept in detention. 
He contended that there was no exaggeration in Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit’s figure 
Of 18,000 persons in Indian prisons, for it included persona wbo were not convicted 
and India was itBelt one large prison bouse. Government was responsible for carrying 
on propaganda in America that Mahatma Gandhi was a Japanese agent, Baid prof. 
Ranga. It was after two years of tbio propaganda that Mr. Amery wbb forced to admit 
in Parliament that at no time did this Government make such a charge againet the 
Mahatma. 

, fb® seven lakhs of villages in the country, food requisitioning officers were 

breaking into houses, and taking away grain, lenving no more than three mootliB’ 
supplies. The Commonwoallh Relations Department could not satisfy the House as 
to why the new High Commissioner of South Africa was being allowed to proceed. 

Law Member did nothing to prevent the misinterpretation of the Defence of 
India Rules, even when the Federal Court drew attention to it. 

Dr. it. N. Banerjee (Leader of the Nationalist Party) called upon the Indian 
Members of the Executive Council to cast away their inferiority complex and be more 
assert've aB to the rights of the people of India.” He enumerated eight grievances 
fnf 1 e r?! er ^ mei,t * 'L* 16 f> u . r< ie» of the taxation on the poor people wbb heavy , 
)he Government which had led to inflation had proved disastrous and 
p faunae in Bengal and othor parts of India ; the financial adjustment 
“ rl ( taln and India m regard to the war wbb inequitable ; the Government had 
to -SST?- lh ® e F ou ? ml « interests of the country, the Government had failed 

th<i P nnm ‘™ aC 8 1 Uon a K ainBt Indiana in South Africa and in other parts of 
in dafentTon wlthlnl < ?°. v ? rnme ? t 1 b# f ko P t » large number of men and women 
political deadlock * ° ny tr,al ’ and ,aBt,y the Govarnm °nt had failed to resolve the 

Members^? ih'J l n^^ 01nm V 1 u S 1 M «mber, refuted the charge that Indian 

here” he eniri J Govern ™ ent bad brought abont a constitutional muddle. “We are 
He declared u 10 " TuemberB , indulged in a constitutional muddle”, 

to have a National Col«r that F® w “ 9 . S€con d to none tin this country in the desire 
Bharatha in tCeL G bf ent » nd he wished it was in his power to got it. Lika 
Rama returned after JIl™' pre E* red to lay the crown at the feet of Rama when 
Congress) did not evenVnTn'r 5 ulld le8 .°“ in 8 Sita. But here, Rama (the 

Bombay without deatrovini/ 0 !? ” ka ' cnme el * llec from Wardha or Madras or 

nay wiinout destroying Havana and was wanting the crown. The Government 
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had been called irremovable and irresponsible. Be pleaded guilty, and reminded 
the Bouse that they were functioning under the 1919 Act for which the Indian 
Members were not reaponsible. Dr. Khare asked if the motion moved to-day was 
part of the programme for the freedom fight and if the sponsors of the motion 
were sincere. If the motion was carried and if supplies were refused, the sponsors 
should go to the country, and start a “No-Tax” campaign (voice: You will put 
them in jail.) The opposition had talked of Four Freedoms, but he said before 
those Freedoms could be obtained, there should be freedom from humbug. "You 
behold, in my person, sir,” he said, “« live victim of non-violent Nazism.’’ There 
was a time when the slogan was "Quit India”. Now the slogan Beemed to be 
“Quit jobs so that we may get them.” Dr. Khare asked the House whether it 
believed that this war Bhould be won quickly and in the interests of India. If the 
Bouse believed in it, then every member muBt vote against the motion. (Voices: 
Why 7) The Congress had been against the war effort, and he would admit thftt 
the Congress hud been willing to hurt and bold enough to strike, but the Muslim 
League was willing to hurt but afraid to strike. Dr. Khare reminded the House 
that the first arrest to be made under the Defence of India Rules was made by 
the Congress Ministry in Madras, and it was that very Ministry which got Dr. 
T. S. S. RBjan nominated to the Madras Legislature by the Governor, and then 
took him in as a Minister. As againBt the criticisms made against his policy with 
regard to South Africa, Dr. Khare quoted from a Press report of a statement which, 
he said, Mahatma Gandhi had made saying that ho could not forget Dr. Khare’s 
services on behalf of the IudiaiiB In South Africa. 

Indictment by League Spokesman 

Nawabzada Liaqual Ali Khan (Deputy Lender of the Muslim League Party) 
said that the motion was intended to show the lack of confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment of India as constituted to-day. Ho described Dr. Khare as a “jester of the 
Executive Council”. Dr. Kliare bad justified his position by taking shelter under 
the Act of 1919, but the same Act, the Nawabzada pointed out, entitled the 
Opposition to express its lack of confidence in the Government, and there was no 
obligation to go to the country to preach non-payment of taxes. 

Nawabzada Linqnat Ali Khan condemned the bombing in the tribal areas, 
and said that Sir Olaf Caroe’s statement was like the statement of General Dyer 
who declared in connection with the Jallianwalabagh outrage, that he would have 
continued to shoot if he had more ammunition.. In regard to the composition of 
the present Government, the Nawabzada referred to Sir Sultan Ahmed s statement 
on a similar motion last year, that, ns the political parties had refused to join the 
Executive Council, the Viceroy had to expnnd his Council by appointing public 
men. That statement was incorrect, declared the Nawabzada. The Muslim League 
Party did not refuse to Bhare the responsibility for the successful prosecution of 
the war, but what they refused to accept was the position of Britain’s camp 
followers. They wanted a position as co-partners in a common enterprise. The 
then Viceroy Lord Linlithgow was not prepared to give that promise, and 
the Muslim League, as a self-respecting party, had no other choice but to refuse 
the offer. Criticising Lord Wavell’s reference to the present Government as a 
National Government, the Nawabzada said that only that government could be 
legitimately called a National Government which had the aupport, goodwill and 
co-operation of the people of the country. By no stretch of language, he asserted, 
could this Government be termed a National Government. ’’Give up this pretence", 
he said. “Why do you want to deceive the world by such pretences ? Do not 
think that the world consists of fools and that you are the only wise men. The 
world knows that the Government of India has neither the backing nor the good¬ 
will nor the co-operation of the people. 1 do not cast any reflection on the honour 
of the honourable members on the other Bide, but they should certainly recognise 
that we on this side of the House, are entitled to express the opinion held by a 
large section of the people io this country.” “Go and BBk any Indian you like”, 
he said. “I am talking of an Indian who does not want a job or contracts, and who 
wants to live in peace. You will hear a tale of woe.” Concluding the Nawabzada 
said that be bad heard complaints of racial discrimination even in the armed forces. 
A number of Indian army officers belonging to various communities bad told him 
of the prevalence ".of racial discrimination. He urged the Government to remedy 
them. 

The Sorpr.Y Member 

Sir A. Itamaswami ifudaliar. Supply Member said that the Opposition had 
bad pressed for a government which had the backing on the elected elements in 
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the House. “All of us” he said, “wanted to have a Government of that BOrt, but 
when they try to put the blame on this Government, 1 think, they are very wide 
of the mark.” Dr. Banerjee had complained that this Government had done 
nothing to resolve the political deadlock. Sir RamaBwami Mudaliar, in reply, 
referred to the fact, known to most members of the House that this Government, 
as a united body, and as individual members had, time and again, tried to do what 
they could to resolve the deadlock. Some of their efforts bad pot been liked by the 
one or the other section and did not come up to the expectation of the one or the 
other section. Again, proposals which were once anathema, had, with the passage 
of times, appeared to have become a little more reasonable. To suggest that the 
Government had done nothing would mean wiping out paBt memories. Referring 
to propaganda abroad, of which strong criticisms had been made, Sir Ranaaswami 
Mudaliar said that he himBelf was in the United States for two months in 1943, 
He had lectured at various places and his addresses bad been published by the 
American Foreign Relations Council and not by any machinery under tbe control 
of the Government of India. He invited the Opposition to show in those speeches 
one word of criticism or abuse of anyone. “I was in a foreign country representing 
the Government of my country, and every Indian waB sacred to roe whatever 
differences I may have with him here. 1 have not said one unsavoury word, what¬ 
ever my differences may ba”, he said. The Supply Member continued t “JuBt look 
at the contrast of the propaganda that is being carried on on behalf of the party 
opposite. Look at the way Indiana have been maligned and ridiculed, simply 
because they do not conform to yonr views, simply because you and I in this 
country could not come to an agreement. Thai iB tbe propaganda that is going on 
and that propaganda is sufficient to bring India into disrepute." 

Sir Kamaswami Mudaliar paid a tribute to the Finance Member who would 
lay down his office shortly. Tbe Finance Member bad been criticised for 
many things. “Tbe Finance Member,” Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar sard, “is not the 
one person who decined on policy, but everyone of ub shares tbe responsibility 5 
because the Governor-General-in-Council must take the responsibility for any 
measure in fsct and in theory.” First, in the Commerce Department, and then again 
as Supply Member, he had opportunities to weigh every one of the financial 
proposals, and it required no historian of tbe future to say that, as a whole, the 
Finance Member bad dealt with this country as if it was his own country (cheers). 
It appeared to him, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar said, as though the Opposition had 
not, to this day, realised that this country was at war. Some of tbe war measures 
had caused hardships, but be asked wbich country was there in the world to-day, where 
a section did not complain of the ways of bureaucracy? For five years, be said, he 
had eat at his poBt to defend the interests of tbe country. The opposition had been 
in_ the witdernesB and allowed the Government to be run without any proper 
criticism. There was not one to watch the economic iotereBts of the people whom they 
had openly neglected. “I say in all sincerity, to the honourable members opposite,” 
ha said, “that there should exiBt some Government in this country, so long bb it is 
not possible for an agreement to be arrived at by the parties opposite. There is no 
sense in mere Nihilism”. 

Mb. Bholabbai Desai 

Mr. Bhulabhat Desai, leader of the Opposition, said that he was reminded of 
the saying that an impressive delaration of patriotism was the last argument of un¬ 
patriotic persons. If it was true that Indian Members of the Government were 
patriots, it did not require a declaration such as was made by the last speaker. 
What tbe Supply Member said amounted to this : “1 am as good a patriot as you, 
but nobody has confidence in me." The confidence of the conutry was, after all, 
the real measure of partriotism, and it was a fact that none of the Indian Members 
of the Government bad the confidence of the country. Indeed, as regards one or 
two of them, some of tbeir own families did not agree with them (Laughter.) Mr. 
Desai ridiculed the claim that Indian Members of tbe Government baa done their 
duty in the absence of tbe Congressmen from tbe House. Those Members, he 
declared, had done ill to this country, had acted in a manner that was a standing 
disgrace. The Finance Member bad said that some Rs. 830 crores had been collected 
as loan since the beginning of the war. What, asked Mr. Desai, did it mean in terms of 
human value ? At the same time, money due to India had been sterilised, and the 
country had been told this was not the time to discuss Britain’s liability. The 
Commonwealth Relations Member had flouted the wishes of the House that he 
should not send a representative of the Government of India to South Africa. He 
hsd done nothing to prevent the deterioration of the Indian position in South Africa. 
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The Home Member had tried to make great play with the numbers of detenues. Did it 
really matter what was the number of persons put in jail ? What mattered was who 
were the persons dealt with in this fashion and for what offence. 
Even_ if one man was kept in prison without trial and for an offence 

which the people of the country did not consider an offence, then, 

those who kept that men in jail did not deserve well of the country. 
Mr. Desai went on to ask to what purpose were the two and a half million Indian 
troops being used. For whose democracy were they shedding iheir blood f “We 
are willing," he said, “to nndertake the responsibility for fighting if only we are 
fighting for our freedom, along with the freedom of others. Mr. Desai said that by 
reason of the fact that their soldiers were in thiB country, the Americans bad come 
to acquire a great deal of respect for the people of this country, and were interested 

in the freedom of this country. In any case, said Mr. Desai, the freedom of this 

country could not depend on his calling the Indian Members of the Government 
patriots. “I assure yon, I am prepared to risk losing freedom rather than call you a 
patriot," he asserted. (Laughter.) Reverting to the sterling balances, Mr. Desai said 
that they were the result of eweat. starvation and famine, and he would not accept 
settlement about it made by this Government. “But I would make a present of all 
the sterling balances if England will say that from to-morrow we are free to arrange , 
our affairs. 


Sir Soltan Ahmed 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Leader of the House said he did not wish to emulate the 
Opposition in the uee of intemperate language, but he could not allow the Leader 
of the Opposition to run away with one observation which he had made without 
challenge. Mr. Desai had put the question whether Indian members of the Govern¬ 
ment had advanced the cause of India’s freedom by one inch. Sir Sultan would 
respectfully answer : We have done certainly much more by sticking to our places here 
than you have done" (interruption from the Opposition). Freedom of the country about 
which the Opposition members bad talked so much, was freedom of this country. 
“You have no monopoly of the patriotism," be asserted. “You may rest assured, 
you are not serving your country Biroply by abusing those who are doing their 
)ob.” Sir Sultan went on to refute the allegations made about the Government of 
India carrying on propaganda in America. Malicious aud fantastic statements bad 
been made, he said, about Indian publicity in America. Mr, J. J. Singh had made 
the statement that the Indian National Congress was the only political party in India ' 
representing all the various classes and communities. But when Mr. Singh heard 
that the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha were also going to send ont 
representatives to America to place their 'case before the American publio, be 
came forward with the plea that the presentation of the communal views in America 
would weaken the Indian case and strengthen the British caBe, Incidentally, that 
statement demolished Mrs. Pandit’s statement that there were no religious differences 
in this country at all. As regards Mrs. Pandit’s other statement that the whole of India 
was a concentration camp, Sir Sultan said that the Home Member had dealt with 
that charge, but the question had been asked how many were the convicted 
prisoners. Sir Sultan gave the figure as 26,000 after the August disturbances, and 
said that, out of that number, 21,000 bad been released, and only 5,000 remained. 
Bat, he asserted, that if they were convicted and sentenced by courts of law, it could 
not be said that Indian members of the Government were responsible for it. 
Refuting the statement that Indian soldiers were ‘rice soldiers,’ Sir Sultan 
confessed that nothing had pained him more than this derogatory expression. 
“If India is to get freedom it will not be because you people have gone to jail, 
but because they have shed the last drop of their blood." (Cheers.) In May last, 
he had visited Impbal, and the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers with whom he had 
talks, told him : “Go Bnd tell our countrymen that we will not return to India 
nntit we have driven the Japanese out of Burma." (Cheers.) Did the detractors 
realise that one Indian division supported by a tank division annihilated three 
Japanese divisions ? Instead of paying tribute to these people, they were being 
called rice-soldiers. He would be ashamed of speaking in those terms. Sir Sultan 
went on to deny the Btatemeut that the Indian Information Services had issued 
hundreds of books in America. That was lie, he declared. Not one book had been 
issued. It was a black He that the Agent-general was devoting bis time to spying on 
Indian students and publicists, or that the Agent-General was getting 52,000 dollars 
a year to carry on anti-Indian propaganda, that 10.000 British propagandists were 
devoting their time to anti-Indian propaganda, or that the British Information 
Services distributed copies of Miss Mayo’s book “Mother India. 
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Sir Sultan declared that both Mr. Singh and Mrs. Pandit could never mislead 

American opinion. . . 

Mr. Qaiyum : Why take notice of them : (Laughter.) 

In reply to an interruption by Mr. Bhulsbbai Deeai, asking why the Govern¬ 
ment of India should undertake to deny the statement that there were no religioue 
differences in India, Sir Snltan said that it was uo use “shutting our eyes to 
the facts or denying that problems existed.” Problems, he added, could not be 
solved by accepting them, and tackling them with a full knowledge of their 
magnitude and extent. . 

The Houee divided and passed the motion by a majority of eight votes. 

Government's Control Policy Criticised 

10th. MARCH The Assembly to day passed by 59 votes to 48 tbe Muslim League 
Parly's cut motion, moved by Mr. H. A, Sathar H. Essak Sait that the demand under 
the bead “Post-war Planning and Development" be reduced to one rupee. 

Mr. C. P. Lawson, speaking for the European Group, declared that members 
of his side of the House bad supported some form of planning for tbe past year or 
more sod, therefore, he was unable to go the whole way with the motion. They 
certainly did not wish to eliminate tbe Department. It bad produced valuable 
material aud extremely able reportB, but that did not mean that hiB Group were 
completely satisfied with the working of the Department, and he was there to ask 
the Government for a specific definition of the functions of the Department. They 
wanted to know whether those functions consisted of planning as distinct from policy, 
for there seemed to be a specific difference between the two. Planning to his Group 
meant fixing of definite targets for the country, a certain optimum of development 
that the present Government considered advisable in all circumstances. If tbe 
Government avoided planning in this sense at a time like thia when the war was 
drawing to a close, they would be failing in their duty, but his Group wanted to know 
definitely what planning entailed. The political constitution wae inextricably mixed 
up with planning and that undoubtedly was worrying the Muslim League Party, 
That only reinforced hie point that these reports Bhould be extremely careful to avoid 
any impingement on the policy of Government. These reports devoted a consider¬ 
able portion to State interest in industry, for instance. WaB this planning or was 
this policy ? he asked. His Group held definite views about that question, aeon the 
question of assistance to be obtained from abroad. Again, tbe report stated that tbe 
State might not hamper private enterprise, but might prevent schemes which wore 
unlikely to succeed. Now, who was to decide whether a scheme wbb unlikely to 
succeed ? The main necessity of a debate on the Bubject, he suggested, wae to enable 
the Planning Member to explain these points and others liko the order of priority 
to be given to various development schemes. 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingan Chettiar (Congress)>aid that plana relating to industry 
aud industrial policy were mainly guided by the profit-making motive and not that 
improving the lot of the villager. If money could do planning, the present Govern-' 
men t could do it, but Mr. Chettiar pointed out, money could not do it; what was 
needed was that planning should be done by persons who were in touch with tbe 
people, lived with them, and were prepnred to die with them if necessary. Expert 
knowledge was no doubt necessary, but they could purchase that knowledge. But 
they could not purchase tbe large heait and the true sympathy which were eo 
essential for planning. Sir Ardeehir himself had admitted, Mr. Chettiar proceeded 
that only a National Government could do planning for the country. Sir Jnmea 
Urigg had Bet apart Rs. one crore for rural development, but the Auditor-Generel had 
to report that proper accounts were not kept for a portion of the fund, Mr. Chettiar 
referred to the fact that the Congress using only a quarter of that sum had been able 
to train a large number of workers and had carried out educational and social work 
oi an effective kind. 

Si& A. Dalal's Reply to Criticisms 

_, Sir ArJeshir Dalai Bald that it appeared to him that hehimBelf end hiB Depart- 

10 6 P mc ® r movejne,,t by the Congress on the one hand 
WM r?n« h n J 4 » Ua .n n 1 f. Bg u e on ‘ h ® other ; hut the unity of purpose of the two parties 
S a “ ac £ on hlB Department. The attack was directed from ideals 

Amery'speaking.)^ appealed 10 be *°“«What conflicting. (A voice: Mr. 

planning * b ®' ****'?• ‘h** ‘ h !l y alonB wouId do the 

planning. Well, Sir, I and the Government of which I happen to be a memher 

are not standing in the way of the Congress if they wish to doit.'’ But until they 
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composed their differences and came to sit on the Government benches, this Govern¬ 
ment had to carry on. (A voice: Associate us with that work. That ib in the 
resolution of November.) What Beemed to worry the Opposition, Sir Ardeshir went 
on, wns that, if the unpopular Government did something which would redound to 
the good of tho country, then the credit for it would go to this Government. '1'hat 
was what the Congress Party did not like. 

The League point of view. Sir Ardeshir continued, wbs different. The Govern¬ 
ment were planning on the basis of the present constitution, and the League waa 
looking forward to fundamental changes in the constitutional position. He bad, 
however, made it abundantly clear that the proposals made for post-war planning did 
not in any way affect the constitutional issues. Whatever form the constitution took, 
they would all benefit by ths measures of economic development contemplated by 
the Department. The whole idea of planning was without prejudice to the idea of 
Pakistan, although personally he did not believe in Pakistan. Within the six months 
that the Department had had time to get down to work, they had Bet up a Technical 
Power Board, expanded the geological survey, were sending Borne 500 students for 
technical training to U.S.A. and U. K-, established employment exchanges, appointed 
a committee to consider the establishment of a technological institute, and expanded 
the Forest Research Institute. A great deal of work had been done, he claimed,and 
it was only this House which seemed to take a gloomy pessimistic and antagonistic 
view of that work. 

Sir Ardeshir refuted the suggestion that he bad refused co-operation. From the 
day he assumed office, bo had mode it clear that tho one thing he wanted was public 
co-operation ; work of this nature could not go on without public co-operation. As 
regards the resolution passed last November he explained that for two days he tried 
to negotiate with tho Leader of the Opposition and a number of formulre were 
suggested. He offered a Standing Committee of the House, which would be con¬ 
sulted at every state of formulation of plane. But every suggestion was turned down. 
He had again expressed a willingness to have a Standing Committee of the House 
and he understood that a committee of tho kind would be established now after alt 
the unnecessary bickering and ill-will. But the Standing Committee then proposed 
would hnve been more valuable from the Opposition point of view than the present 
one. “Want of co-operation does not come from my aide , it comes from the opposite 
side”, he declared. (Cheers). As for the question why Government did not accept 
the resolution moved last session, Sir Ardeshir said that they bad no alternative in 
view of the implications of the resolution which were explained by the Leader of the 
Opposition. The claim had been made by the Leader of the Opposition that his 
side of the House would frame tho plans. That, said Sir Ardeshir, meant that the 
legislature was trying to take upon itsell executive functions which belonged to no 
legislature in the world. .. .... 

Sir Ardeshir reiterated his view thnt plans of this kmd could only be executed 
by a National Government but meantime the present Government could not ait quiet 
while other countries were going ahead : the present Government could not Bit idle 
and watch the economy of the country collapse. That, he declared, was the sole 
justification of the post-war planning work done by the Government. 

Mr. Dksai's Kepi/* to Planning Member 

Mr. Hhulabhai Desai, in a brief intervention, referred to Sir Ardeshir’s statement 
that only this House seemed to be pessimistic about his Department's activities. If 
Sir Ardeshir imagined that the members of the Opposition and the country were far 
apart and that members on the Government Benches were very close to the people 
of the country, that wsb a flattering unction which might bs all right in his private 
chamber but did him no credit in this House. (Sir Aideshtr: Not being a lawyer I 

have no chamber). (Laughter). .... , , ... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir who, at this stage, interjected a question was greeted with 
angry cries from the Congress and Muslim LeBguo hcuches. There was a tense 

moment wheu Mr. Desai refused to give way to Sir Cowbpji and members on the 

Congress benches excitedly called Sir Cowasji to order. Sir CowaBji thereupon rose 
to a point of order and asked whether irrelevant interruptions were m order and if so 
was it only the Opposition that could indulge in such interruptions T 

The President remarked that whether interruptions were m order or not it was 
his painful duty to tell members and he would tell them when the occasion 

required. went on ( 0 give an explanation of what took place between him and 

Sir Ardeshir about the resolution of last November and declared that the resolution 
did not involve any question of the legislature undertaking executive action. It only 
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asserted the right of the House to prepare the plan and leave it to the Executive to 
carry it out. He trusted that notwithstanding the threat of dislocation of the 
country’s economy which Sir Ardeshir had mentioned the House would carry the 

motion. _ . _ 

League Leader b Criticism 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan referred to Sir Ardeshir’a description of Mr. Desai 
and himself (the Nawabzada) as comparable to the two Russian Generals, Marshal 
Zhukov and Marshal Kooiev who were fighting to annihilate Hitler but who, unlike 
the Opposition leaders in the House, were agreed on their objective and method. 
“Let me tell the Hon. Member’’, said the Nawabzada, “that whatever our difference 
may be, on the fundamental point there is complete agreement; that is, to anni¬ 
hilate the so many apologists for Hitler sitting over there”. (Laughter.) The 
Nawahzada referred to Sir Ardeshir’s plea for co-operation and 
declared that t co-operation did not mean servile support of whatever 
the Government said or did. That kind of co-operation could not 
be expected ‘.of any decent Indian. If the Government, really wanted the 
assistance, help and co-operation of non-official members, then it should have given 
effect to the resolution passed by the Houbb last November. The Nawabzada denied 
that the resolution meant any desire' of the House to usurp the functions of the 
Executive. Sir Ardeshir said there was no legislature in the world which performed 
functions legitimately assigned to the Executive Government. The Nawabzada 
asked: Is there any Executive in the world, which goes merrily on in Bpite of the 
fact that the legislature has time and again expressed its lack of confidence ? 
(Cheers.) This Government, the Nawabzada declared, was not fit to plan for the future 
economic, agricultural, industrial or educational development of the country. The 
Nawabzsda regretted that the Planning Member should have expressed hiB views 
ou the question of Pakistan in a debate like this. The matter under dlscuesion 
raised the important issue that planning should be done in euch a way that it 
would make people feel that it was for the benefit of the largest number of Indians 
and not to make the rich richer nor to produce a few more TataB or other capitalists. 
The present Government was unfit to do the job, he reiterated, and it could only 
do tne job if it associated with itself the real and honourable co-operation of the 
people of the country. 

The Houbb divided and passed the motion by a majority of 11 votes. 


Governments’ Attitude to Congress 

22nd, MARCHWhat the Government of India and Provincial Government 
were hoping for was some clear indication that over the .country as a whole in 
principle and in fact the Congress Party had abandoned the method of attempting 
to coerce those who did not agree with them and paralyse the administration of 
this country. This point was emphasised by the Home Member, Sir Francis 
Mudie. replying in the Assembly to-day to the argument that as the Congress had 
taken office in the North-West Frontier Provinces, it was to be assumed that all 
over the country the Congress had abandoned their attitude of 1942. Sir Francis 
asked whether that was a safe generalisation to make. Was it safe to generalise 
from a province where there was hardly any disturbance at all in 1942 to provinces 
like the U. P. Behar and the 0. P, in which there were serious disturbances indeed. 
Be wished that the Government of India and Provincial Governments could 
accept that generalisation. But, be thought, it was a most dangerous generalisation 
to make. Neither the Government of India, nor the Provincial Governments as 
Lord Wsvell made it clear, were asking for repentance in Back cloth and ashes. 
What was required was for the Congress to co-operate jointly with other parties 
in the Government. Sir Francis endorsed Mr. Anathasayanam Iyengar^ 
appeal for co operation between this country and Great Britain on the basis of 
equal partnership. The Home Member declared that every one on bis eide of the 
House was fully convinced that the only real solution was such co-operation. The 
lesson he would like to draw from what had happened in the North-West Frontier 
was that if the hand Of friendship was extended, Government could be depended 
upon to grasp it. f 

Release op Politicals in the Frontier 


— —— -——. — —■ sum a nvn iitva 

cl ;' m ? d that what had happened in Peshawar fully 
established one point he had made in an earlier debate, namely, that with the 
exception of a small uumber of prisoners, the question of release or continued 
S wr/”', 01 tha Governments. The new Governmelit in tto 

North-West Frontier was of the opinion that it could safely release the political 
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prisoners. That Government was entitled to Its opinion. It did not concern the 
Home Department nor was it consulted, and if it was consulted it would have 
been rather embarrassed. Replying to the criticism of the working of the order 
regarding communal representation in the services, the Home Member explsinrd 
his own personal attitude and line of approach, namely, that for good adminis¬ 
tration it was necessary to have on the staff representatives of the main 
communities. That he had learnt as a district officer in the U. P. He understood 
the point of view of the Muslim, the Indian Christian, Sikh and other 
communities and he considered it with sympathy, 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singli, concluding bis unfinished speech, warned the 
Government that ail attempts to kill the Congress or obstruct the constructive 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi would fail. The Congress could not be killed 
and It would go forward by non violent means. Referring to Dr. Ambedkar's 
statement that the Government bad no mineral policy, Mr. Ram Narayan bingh 
said that since the advent of British rule, all interests in the mines had been iu 
.the hands of the British people. The coal mines in Hszaribagh bad been leased out 
to the European concerns and in one case the period of lease extended to 999 years. 
As regards mica industry a conspiracy had been started to oust Indians who owned it. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy referred to the '‘dramatic Buddenness” of Lord Wavell’s 
departure to London and warned the country against optimistic speculation. "All 
1 can say is we Bhould hope and pray that good Sense may yet prevail and justice 
will be done to India—good sense in quarters who think they have the destinies of this 
country in their bandB. Whatever else may happen as a result of Lord Wavell’s 
visit, I am perfectly sure it is going to lead to a further intensification of war effort 
on the part of India.” It would, he added, result in increasing the military burden 
on Indio. It was true that according to the existing formula, India was responsible 
for financing the defence activities of the country in so far as they related to what 
was called her local defence, but in this determination of what was local defence, 
only one person, namely the O.-ln-C., was responsible. He laid down the law and 
the reBt of the Government merely accepted the fatwa. Mr. Neogy cited the 
example of the cost of two airfields constructed outside India but within reasonable 
flying distance of their frontiers. The expenditure had been declared to be for the 
local defence of India and the Auditor-General bad to accept that allocation, Refer¬ 
ring further to the expenditure incurred on airfields for Americsns, Mr. Neogy 
said that tho Finance Member had given the impression that 1942-49 and 1943-44 
witnessed the virtual completion of these airfields, but actually out of total of Re. 50 
crorea provided for the purpose 26 crores had been spent after the Finance 
Member’s statement. Was there any ceiling in regard to our obligation for expendi¬ 
ture on U. B. A. aooount ? If we were not expected to find money needed for campaigns 
outside India’s borders, we could not be expected to provide money for services and 
facilities for the U. B. A. for their campaign in Burma. Malaya ana China. 

India’s Position Under Land-Lease 

Examining India’s position under lend-leuse, Mr. Neogy commented on the 
absence of definite information. He said that New Zealand and Australia had entered 
into a reciprocal aid arrangement with the U. S. A. without executing a lend-leaee 
agreement, white in the coBe of Canada neither of these procedures had been 
followed, but by an exchauge of notes Canada had accepted the underlying principle 
of article seven of the Lend-lease Agreement. Mr. Neogy asked whnt difference it 
would have made if a similar exchaugo of notes had taken place between India and 
TJ. S. A. By having agreed to the economic clauses of the Atlantic Charter, India, 
in her agreement with Canada, bad virtually agreed to take wbat steps might be 
necessary to achieve the results aimed at in clause seven and if reduction of tariffs 
was one of the essential steps necessary to bring about that result, then India wbb 
by implication committed in this matter. Mr. Ni-ogy asked for a statement from 
the Finance Member explaining the circumstances iu which the scope of reciprocal 
aid was expanded so that our obligation which was once limited to supplying 
U.S.A. troops with goods for their local consumption had been extended to the 
export of things for which we formerly received payment in the ordinary course of 
trade. In support of his statemeDt, Mr. Neogy quoted from the thirteenth report 
of the President of the U. S. A. submitted to the Congress in 1943 in which he 
said: "The Government of the U. K., New Zealand and India have agreed to 
provide as reverse lend-lense and without payment by us raw materials, commodities 
and food-stuffs previously purchased within their territory by the U. B. Government 
agencies.” What justification, Mr. Neogy asked, did the Finance Member have for 
such an expansion of its scope. 

23 
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The Finance Member, intervening, explained that it was in return for something 

received from the other side. , .. . ..... . ., 

Mr. Neogy wanted to know what was that something, in addition to the 
things which India received previously. . . .. , 

Mr. Neogy went on to ask whether India was represented at the periodical 
discussions of the details of the administration of lend-lease. .... 

The Finance Member indicated that India was represented at these discussions. 
Mr. Neogy dealt with the coal position and declared that in spite of coBtly 
organisation, coal raisings had not substantially increased. He mentioned that the 
organisation of tho Coal Commissioner and railway collieries which last year were 
under the "War Transport and Commerce Departments respectively, had been trans¬ 
ferred to the Supply Department this year and were non-votable. He OBked 
“Pandit Raisman" to explain how a department became “untouchable" ae soon as 
the Supply Department touched it. , 

Dr. Khabe'b Reply to Debate 

Dr. N. B. Khare, Commonwealth Relations Member, replying to criticisms of 
himself and hie Department, and defending Indian Members of the Council against 
attacks by the Opposition, said if the Opposition threw out the Finance Bill it 
wnnld not be on its merits bat merely as a political propaganda. The Muslim 
League and the Congress might join in the Assembly lobby but this unity, declared 
Dr. Khare, was only a make-believe because while joining hands here, the Congress 
had thrown out the Muslim League Ministry in the N. W. F. Province, the pivot 
of Pakistan, and established Oongrees Ministry there. If the Congress wanted to 
defeat the Government and occupy the treasury benches, they should give a deceilt 
burial to the corpse of “Quit India". “Thanks to the parties opposite," Dr. Khare 
said, "there baa been no advance in the constitutional position since I accepted 
office and since my friends, by all accounts, are eager to step into office under the 
present constitution. I congratulate them and I am proud that my erstwhile lender 
is following in the footsteps of a humble follower like me. I take it that they have 
realised that, short of achieving the Independence, the present constitution does offer 
opportunities for rendering some service to the country, however little may be. It 
is exactly in this spirit that I have also accepted office under the present constitution 
with all its limitations. Reconnting some of the Department's achievements, Dr. 
Khare referred to the fact that for the first time after three years and in spile of difficult 
war conditions arrangements had been made for 5,000 Muslim pilgrims to proceed 
to the Holy Laud under fall naval escort. Action had already been taken to imple¬ 
ment a very large number of the recommendations of the special Haj Inquiry Officer. 
For the first time in history, the principle of retaliation had been adopted and 
enforced by the Government of India againet a fellow member of the'British 
Commonwealth of Nations, He believed that as a result of this policy, it was now 
recognised by all those who took any live interest in these matters that Indian 
emigration and the safeguardings of the interests of Indians were being condnoted 
much more in consonance with the wishes of the Indian public. If his efforts had 
not met with greater sncoees it was not dne to any lack of solicitude and exertions 
on this part. 

Attack oh Congress 


Concluding, Dr. Khare referred to what he called the "Congress technique", 
and said that that technique was to refuse what was offered by the British Government, 
then after enjoying a certain period of demoralisation and frustration go abegging 
for something less than what was offered, accept It and delude the public that 
they had won. I am afraid there is no departure from thie technique this time 
also. When they come into power they will delude the public by calling that 
Government a National Government. I want to know how it will be a National 
Government in the proper sense of the term within the present constitutional 
1 want t0 kn ? w what magic wand they possess which will 
enable them to extract more good from the present constitution than the present 
Sof f»tnrn nf baB < ! <>ne * No individual or group of individuals can dispose of 
-h of . thl ® country. It is not their patrimony to be so disposed of. The 

Orim« n A!r n **, ccmc T erned l w, *b it. It may be remembered that they refused the 
thsmollJ®P a . n * 0 I ft rB were in the ascendant; now they are ingratiating 
bat I do n mhl B m r r t l,^ U,n ^ fa l 0Ur ' *® h «fortunately in the ascendant 
anvrv on , T ^ ha ™ natural desire to get into power and they are 

theyrione «e patrioto" 6 ' 1 * Dd they are egoiatio becMBe the J »«ntain that 
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Plea for Enquiry Into Financial Settlement 

Mr. Manu Subedar (Congress) demanded the appointment of a commission 
to enquire into the working of the financial Battlement. Mr. Subedar suggested that 
the commission should consist of three leaders of the opposition parties of the 
aBBembiy aud probably Mr. Hossain Imam from the Council of State. ‘ I feel that 
if things are alright, the Finance Member should not shrink placing before these 
four persons all the facts. They are not people of whom you need afraid on the 
ground of security.” Mr. Subedar estimated that even on the basiB of the original 
financial Battlement, Government would have to account for Rs. 200 to Rs. 600 crores 
spent during the last three years. Mr. Subedar began his speech by saying that the 
Finance Member had taken offence at bis being described as a Jew. Although Mr. 
Subedar had very great respect for the Jewish race, he haB no hesitation in with¬ 
drawing the word if by using it he had given offence. Referring to Government’s 
choice of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar as India’s representative at the San Francisco 
CoDfereuce Mr. Subedar said: _ "He is being Bent because he iB a eafe man. 1 
hnpe he will be comfortable in hie seat between Lord Hailey on the one side and 
General Smuts on the other.” Dealing with the budget, Mr. Subedar quoted The 
Times bb saying that “there is little doubt the load Of defence expenditure weighs 
heavily on India.’’ This opinion, be said, was also tbe considered opinion of all 
Bane men, including Europeans, in this country. The Opposition has asked for a 
ceiling on defence expenditure. Tbe Finauce Member has showed himself on such 
subjects as sensitive and temperament ae a prima donna. He has refused even to 
convey this to His Majesty’s Government as the view of this House. The speaker 
also asked whether India got her money’a worth with regard to her expenditure on the 
army, navy and air force. Before the war, Japan which was able to attack two or 
three powers at the same time, was spending only twice or three times bb much as 
India on her armed forces, “We are spending so much to-day and where are we ?” 
be asked. Mr, Subedar complained that the Finance Member had been in a hurry 
to pay charges on behalf of India. He mentioned tbe Cbatfield debt in this 
connection. He next referred to the "payment” of India’s contribution of about 
Rs. 8 crorea to the UNRRA. 

Oontinuing his speech, Mr. Subedar said: "The UNRRA, which is providing 
food and medicine for Greece, France and Belgium and to which thiB country ia 
made to contribute, is not approached by this Government for food and medicine for 
this country.” 

The Finance Member asked if Mr. Subedar had not just said that the Finance 
Member wbb in a hurry to pay eight crorea ? Mr. Subedar was changing his tone. 
(Cries of “order, order" from Congress benches.) 

Mr. Subedar criticised tbe Fiuance Member for not charging tbe Rs. 10) crores 
involved in the Bombay dock explosion, to tbe Allied Governments and debiting it 
for the time being against revenue instead. 

Mr. Subedar went on : “It is no use appealing to an Englishman's sense of 
justice. He always blames the other man. But there are certain permanent intereete 
of England which are also involved.’’ 

Safeguards for British Commerce 

4th. APRILThe Assembly passed to day, without a division, Mr. Manu 
Subedar's resolution asking that early action be taken for the removal of Sections 
111 to 121 of the Government of India Act 1936. These Sections relate to Commercial 
Safeguards. Sir Cowasji Jehangir (unattached), supporting the resolution, traced tbe 
history of the sections relating to Commercial Safeguards, and said bow he and 
other delegates to the Round Table Conferences opposed such safeguards. Now 14 
years had passed since the Act was passed, and the position must be reviewed. At 
that time, His Majesty’s Government did not even permit the word, "Dominion 
Status” to be included in the preamble of the Act. Now, they had promised 
Dominion Status to India with the right to secede. The Under-Secretary of State 
for India, apeairing in the House of Lords, had stated that all safeguards and 
gaaranteea for apeoial British interests were inconsistent with the offer of complete 
Self-Government. Sir Cowasji said that Planning was being done in India now 
under circumstances which would be inconsistent with the times when those plans 
would be put into execution. He asked for a declaration by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, to the effect that tbe Government of India and the Governors would treat 
the sections as a dead letter from now on. This, he said, would meet the position 
and Planning could proceed on the basis of Dominion Status for this country. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta said that, while the Safeguards sections existed, if 
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waa not possible for the Government to undertake any planning for the establish¬ 
ment of new induatriee or for reconstructing old industries. British companies, with 
cent per cent British capital, and other powerful combiuee with international 
ramifications would establish themselves here to the detriment of Indian industries. 
India, he thought, could only plan, but could not execute those pious. He urged 
Government to support the resolution. 

European Group 8p 0 kesman'8 Opposition 
Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the European Group, declared that Mr. Mann 
Subedar baaed his case upon two different types of arguments. One was sentimen¬ 
tal and the other practical. The first argument was that the existence of statutory 
restrictions upon India's power to plan the economic life of the country was 
derogatory to national dignity. That argument must command the respect of every 
independent people. Nevertheless, logio compelled them to recognise that any 
reciprocal arrangement, whether in Urn Act or outeide it, muBt involve some restric¬ 
tions aud limitations. The remedy lay not in the removal of a particular block of 
sectione, but in the complete re-orientation of methods. “We, in this Group, stand 
fully committed to the principle that India must frame her own constitution, and 
it is in the speedy application of that principle, rather than in tinkering with 
particular chapters of the Act that we Bee the means of Bat»fying India's legitimate 
pride”, said Sir Henry, Bir Henry deplored that neither the mover nor the 
Planning and Reconstruction Member was explicit. Kir Henry aeked for greater 
clarity in thia matter before asking for the support of the House. Sir Henry went 
on to Bay that Mr. Menu Subedar might be right in fearing the action of great 
combines, but he doubted whether Mr. Subedar was right in supposing that they 
would necessarily be non-Indian. It might well be that Great Indian combines 
would be the principal menace to the growth of new Indian concerns in a self- 
governing India. He emphasised that the sections were purely negative in their 
action, and they merely prevented discrimination. He aaid that the Britishers 
claimed the right—born of their long connection with India to carry on and develop 
business here in fair competition with other interests. If tbe object of the mover 
was to place obstacles in the way of British business in this country and by positive 
discrimination against them, to give Indian business au advantage, then they would 
not accept the position. They claimed no commercial privilegea as compared with 
any other community, but they did claim, and they would continue to insist, that 
they must be left free to carry on business in this country without discriminatory 
restrictions. The sections bad been in the Act for ten years, and he doubted 
whether, with the exception of a handful of speciaiiats and students, the vast 
majority iu the United Kingdom or India had ever beard of them. If it was the 
case that those EectionB had Deeu hanging round the neck of India and impending 
her industrial development for a decade, that contention waa not true, because the 
great industrial progress the country had made during the last ten years provided 
a complete denial of the statement that those sections hampered the development 
of Indiau industry. 


League Pasty Supports Resolution 

Mr. Essak Sait (Muslim League) said that he was not very happy about the 
time chosen for the motion, because the question ot the revision of the whole 
Constitution, to which the Muslim League was committed, was drawing near. The 
matter covered by the resolution wbb a very email one compared to the big isaue 
at stake. However, as it had been moved, tne Muslim League Party would Extend 
their loll support to-at. He was glad that Mr. Manu Subedar, the mover ot the 
resolution, had made it quite clear that his object waa not to preclude a revision of 
the Government of India Act. Mr. Essak Bait criticised Sir Oowaaji Jehai gir for 
stressing the words "Dominion Status \ and said ihat 6ir Cowasji might lell that 
Dominion Status would be a great gift to this country, but the Congress aud the 
WWe BOt Prepared even to consider the matter (Hear, Hear). He 
” , q T tl0 " B wb were at IBSUe bad t0 be *ackled and said : 

countty” ‘ lhftt ^ “ e ®atUed to the Batiafaction ot all sections of this 


“Europeans Must Rely on India’s Goodwill” 

.^ r- Abdul Qaiyum, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, asked the leader of 

thl GlvKnment'M 1 lndH^Art® h “h* *h “W®' 5 on fc&eguaids provided.in 
Ar Jin* 1 m .• - I j Act ' behuid Which the only sanction waa the British 

Army of occup.Uon in lad... or on the goodwill of the people of this country 
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Tba fact that, even to-day, the European Group tree not prepared to forego all 
those privileges which gave them a dominant voice in Industry and Commerce in 
this country, showed that there was absolutely no desire on the part of Britain, in 
spite of her past pronouncements to the contrary, to part with power. 

The so-called equality between a British company incorporated in the United 
Kingdom in carrying on business in India and an Indian company incorporated in 
British India, he weut on, was really a cleverly conceived design to hill Indian 
enterprise and industry. Indian industries were just beginning to rise, and they 
could not meet on terms of equality the well-established British industries supported 
by political power. Mr. Abdul Qaiyum asked whether there were, in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the self-governing British Dominions, sections similar to Sections 111 to 121 
of the Government of India Act. The self-interest of the British community in 
India and their compatriots in England was so strong, he said, that in peace¬ 
time, on one pretext or another, India was not allowed to have large-scale indus¬ 
tries like chemicals, automobile factories, ship-building industries, aircraft factories 
or even locomotives. Australia had set up a big aircraft industry daring war-time, 
but the Central Assembly was told by the Government of India before the war 
that the materials which were necessary for the manufacture of aircraft in this 
country could not be obtained on a sufficiently economic basis. The speaker 
reminded the European Group that the world was becoming more and more inter¬ 
dependent, and Baid that the type of speech delivered by their leader would not 
help British industry or enterprise in India. They must give up reliance on Sectious 
111 to 121 of the Government of India Act, which he described as scandalous and 
pernicious sections, and rely more and more on the goodwill and spirit of 
co-operation of the people of this country. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Nationalist) said that Sir Henry Richardson’s speech 
indicated that there had not been the slightest change in the attitude of British 
interests in India from the attitude taken up by their spokesman at the Ronnd 
Table Conference in 1930-31, when for the first time they put forward proposals 
which had resalted in the "Benthall clauses” of the Government of India Act. On 
that occasion, Sir Edward BeutbalL (then Mr. Benthall) had made it quite clear 
that, unless the rights of the British community were protected in the most un¬ 
equivocal manner, they must reserve their consent to the trnnefer of power. Sir 
Edward Bentball also said that the commercial rights of the British in India were 
not a subject for negotiation, and emphasised that theme rights had been won by 
them legitimately by years of industry and integrity. Mr. Neogy said that, in 1916, 
when the Industrial Commission was appointed, the Government of India contem¬ 
plated the idea of Indian industries being started by Indians with the help of 
Indian capital and control. In l'J'23-24, the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee appointed by the Government of India definitely suggested coastal 
reservation for Indian shipping. It wsb b strange irony that what was 
contemplated seriously by the Government of India in 1923-24, was absolutely 
unconstitutional for us to contemplate at the present moment. 

Britishers Mubt shed Distrust 

' Mr. AT. if. Joshi said that the clauses which Mr. Mann Subedar’e resolution 
sought to remove contained eo many restrictions which no free Government would 
support. There was no justification for these restrictions, which were founded upon 
. the distrust of Britishers against Indians. He would, therefore, suggest to his British 
friends in this country and their colleagues at Home that they should shed this dis¬ 
trust and show their good-will towards the people of this country. The resolution, 
Mr. Joshi said, envisaged no discrimination against European interest. It only 
demanded that the Indian Legislature and the Indian Government should be free to 
follow whatever policy they thought best in the interest of this country. The 
British people must show why that freedom should not be given to the Indian 
Government and the Indian Legislature, when they themselves admitted that the 
Government and Legislatures of this country must look to the Interests of this 
country and nobody else. The members of the European Group in opposing this 
resolution bad not shown any argument as to why these sections should not be 
repealed. Referring to Mr. Neogy’a remark that tbe British people themselves 
created vested interests and discrimination, Mr. Joshi said that they were not claim¬ 
ing to discriminate against the Britishers but if Indians wanted to develop their 
Industry and they felt that discrimination was necessary, Indians, like any other 
people of the world, were entitled to discriminate. If tbe British people trusted 
Indians, we would show our goodwill towards them, but if they continued to show 
their distrust, many people who had goodwill for the British people would stop 
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g howine it “Our freedom comes first”, declared Mr. JoBhi, “and our goodwill to the 
Britishers or any other comes afterwards,” They could not show their goodwill 
towards people who insisted upon the retention of these clauses. Mr. Josbi warned 
the Planning Member against entering into a treaty under which their freedom would 
be as muoh curtailed. The treaty should be voluntary, and negotiated between two 
independent countries. 

Europeans' Attitude 

Mr. C. P. Latoton (European Group), commended the extremely moderate 
manner in which the debate had proceeded. He was anxious to avoid anything 
which might cause heat, but it would be idle to Bhut their eyee to certain evidences 
which constantly came before them, They had Been frequent resolutions by Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce urging expropriation of their intereBtB and recently, in a debate 
on inland waterways in the House, the attitude of certain members was purely racial. 
He was confidant of the goodwill of most of the membere of the House, but in the 
light of each evidences of racial bias, the Britishers naturally felt they needed protec¬ 
tion. The safeguards clauses referred to did not deal merely with commercial and 
business matters. They included the right of acquisition of property, holding of 
public offices, occupation, trade, profession and so on, and the clauses had a recipro¬ 
city value. He would remind the House that those clauses applied not to the 
Dominions or other States, but provided reciprocal treatment between Great Britain 
and India. Mr. Lawson referred to the evidence of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
in Ceylon before the Sonlbury Commission in which the Chamber had aeked for the 
provision of safeguards analogous to those provided in the Government of India 
Act The Indian commercial community in Ceylon were demanding from Great 
Britain precisely the safeguards which this House now required them to remove from 
the Act. Mr. LawBon urged the House to take a wider view of the situation. 


Protection Against Unfair Competition Needed 
Dr. P. N. Bannerjee. Leader of the Nationalist Party, mentioned that 6ir N. N. 
Sircar, former Law Member, when introducing the Insurance Bill, had Btated that 
a United Kingdom Oompany must be deemed to be an Indian company. Sir Nripeu- 
dra had significantly added: “Whenever white was asked to be taken as red, white 
mnst be deemed to be red.” That, said Dr. Bannerjee, was the position of the 
Government of India in relation to British interests. He eaid that Sir Henry 
Richardson in his speech had not only made many mis-statements but also thrown 
a challenge at 8ir Ardeshir Dalai. It wae well known. Dr. Bannerjee observed, that 
British capitalists in this country had resorted to many methods other than methods 
of fairplay in building up their industry. As late aB 1926, Dr. Bannerjee went on, 
British interests tried to hamper the growth of the cotton industry in this country. 
It was clear that Indians were a generous people. Given goodwill, they would 
respond and would never resort to measures which would do the British any harm 
without doing any good to India. Dr. Bannerjee ridiculed the idea of reciprocity 
between Indian and British interests in Britain and India. How many industries 
had been built up by Indians in Britain, he asked. British people had monopolised 
the entire shipping industry iu this country. How many ships were Indian which 
traded with Britain ? India did require protection against unfair competition. She 
did not wish to hamper British industry, but wanted fair-play for herself. India 
wae determined, Dr. Bannerjee went on, to win freedom with the goodwill of Britain 
if possible, and without that goodwill, if necessary. He wiehed that wiedom would 
dawn upon toe European Group so that they might change their attitude, because if 
they persisted id this attitude of eelfishnees, harm must come both to Europeans and 
to Indians, Dr. Bannerjee declared that no harm could be done to British industry 
by the deletion of Sections 111 to 121 because Indian industries were yet in their 
infancy. 


‘Rigbt 8 ' 1 Conferred by force of arms 
,. Mr - Bhulaihat Detat, Leader of the Opposition, eaid that the issue lay between 
the Opposition and the European vested interests in this country, as Government 
were remaining neutral. _ Ihis was one of the most extraordinary situationa which had 
* Maen * n the Bouse during the time he had been a member. 

-^l 8 Mr. Desai said, he had not heard one word from the 
^K Q ,£TV n { A ?0 i nc of Ind, “® ,r . eed ? m - Th ® European Group talked of the 
riiht? ???* free competitiomn this country. For the moment, undoubtedly 
that right had been conferred upon them by the force of British arms. Aright 
was a creature of the law, and the law was a creature of legislature, which would 
claim the power to make laws in the interests ol India. A nght wae, therefore” an 
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extremely relative affair, and Mr. Desai wished bo mnch emphasis bad not been 
placed upon it. The leader of the European Group had Baid that Sections 111 to 
121 bad done no harm to anyone and hence they might be left alone and when the 
time for Dominion legislation came, the matter could be regulated by treaty. 
Mr. Desai cited the rate war between P. and O. and the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company to show that without repeal of tbeBe clauseB, India would not be able to 
progress. It was consequent on the exercise of brute force, the Leader of the 
Opposition continued, that eleven members of the European Group, representing 
nobody except themselves, were in the Central Assembly. It might be that the 
provisions which were the subject of the resolution might not be repealed in Bpite 
of the passing of the resolution. Mr. Desai suggested to the European Group that 
their distrust of Indians enshrined in these eleven sections of the Act was due to 
their own bad conscience. If they felt that they had done no wrong to India, they 
had no reason to think that Indians would discriminate against them. 

There was no use planning under the present conditione, Mr. Desai proceeded. 
If the restrictions were to continue, the plans bad better be postponed. The Opposi¬ 
tion demanded that the Government of India Bhould be in a position to legislate in 
the best interest of India and if these restrictions came in their WBy, the House 
would be right in asking for the repeal of those restrictions. 

Sir Edward Benthall’s Speech 

Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, tried to remove the misunder¬ 
standing which he said had been created by Mr. Neogy about bis position at the 
Round Table Conference. At that Conference, said Sir Edward, he bad favoured a 
commercial agreement on general principles between Britain and India, not imposed 
bnt negotiated at the Conference. When the attempt was made to translate this 
desire into action, legal pundits found that the political relationship between H. M. 
G. and the Government of India made it constitutionally inappropriate to execute 
such an agreement, however unanimous the consensus of opinion might have been 
at the Round Table Conference. They were therefore reluctantly forced back from the 
basis of a freely negotiated treaty to the restrictive clauses in the Act His position 
now, said Sir Edward, was precisely the same as Mr. Benthall’s in 1931. The Plann¬ 
ing and Development Member had quoted the Secretary of State's statement in 1942 
that any auch provisions as were contained in the sections under discussion would 
more appropriately be a matter for negotiation with the future Government of India, 
There waB no dispute about thnt at all. He did not think there need be any argu¬ 
ment on that point, but the resolution and tbe speeches which had supported it 
pressed for earlier action largely on the ground that the Government of India were 
entering on a scheme of planning for industrial development. Government, Sir Ed¬ 
ward went on, bad for some time been alive to this problem. They were fnlly alive 
to it now, bnt be was not eure from certain discussions in the house particularly on 
tbe San FranciBco Conference, whether members opposite really wished this Govern¬ 
ment to enter into a trade agreement with H. M. G. That was one of the difficulties. 
Any complete agreement between H. M. G. and India mast form part of a complete 
political settlement. Sir Cowaji Jehangirhad said that the sections could be treated 
as a dead letter. Sir Edward did not think the problem was quite as easy as that. 
Mr. Bhulabbai Desai had said that rights were a creature of law. But, said Sir 
Edward, these laws existed in tbe Act and they could be challenged in courts of law; 
one could not just treat them as dead letter. 

Sir Cowtaji Jehangir : Then they must be repealed. Either you treat them as 
dead letter by executive action or repeal them. 

Sir Edward reiterated that tbe problem was not bo easy as that. The Govern¬ 
ment of India however could proceed to frame suggestions with great preoisinn and 
would take up the matter with H. M, G. and as the Planning and Development 
Member had assured the House, tbe matter waa certainly under consideration. 

Sir Edward quoted Mahatma Gandhi’s statement that he did not despair of 
finding a common formula to Batisfy his European friende. Sir Edward said he 
held the same faith that with goodwill on the part of everyone concerned a happy 
outcome would be-found. He hoped that tbe Government of India would be 
successful in securing at least a temporary understanding, if they could not, as he 
hoped in due course they would make progress on the principles which must form 
the basis of an agreement freely negotiated by tbe future Governments of the two 
countries. 

Mr. Mano Sdbedar’s Reply to Debate 
Mr. Man u Subedar (Congress), replying to the debate, said that tbe European Group, 
which had denied fairplay for a hundred years, was now appealing for fairplay. Mr. 
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Sudedar asserted that Sir Ardeshir Dalai was appointed because of the protests and 
agitation of the Indian commercial community against the appointment of Sir 
Edward Benthall who was a representative of the British commercial interests in the 
Executive Council. He hoped that 8ir ArdeBhir would not allow himself to be used 
as empty blast or empty balance, but would strive to take suitable action. When it 
suited him, Mr. Menu Subedar added, Sir Edward Benthall quoted Mahatma Gandhi, 
but on other occasions, he had no use for the Mahatma’s statements. The position 
which Sir Henry Richardson had taken was untenable. On au ealier occasion. Sir 
Henry, speaking on the floor of the House, talked of changes in the Government of 
the country, but now he wae insisting on the retention of the Safeguards sections in 
the Act. The European Group were threatening tho Planning Member and were 
asking. ‘‘Do yon want to discriminate agaiust British industries ?” They were, in 
fact, inciting us so that we might say "yes”. Mr. Mauu Subedar maintained that there 
was no desire to discriminate against any legitimate in ter eats in this country. 

The resolution was carried without a division. 


Indictment of Congress Leaders 

26th. MARCHThe Assembly threw oat this afternoon by 58 votes 50 the 
Finance Bill of the Government or India for 1945*46, debate on which commenced 
on the 14th. March and continued for eight days. 

The higb-lights of to-day's debate were two vigorous attacks against the 
present composition and constitution of the Government of India by Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai and Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan and the enunciation of the policies of the 
parties with respect to the war and peace to come. 

The League and Wae Effort 

Nawabzada Liaguat Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party, 
commented caustically on Dr. Khare’s claims in regard to the achievements of his 
Department and referred to Sir Sultan Ahmed’s statement that, by sticking to their 
jobs members of the Executive Council had advanced India's freedom. He thought 
that the members of the Treasury Benches were deceiving themselves if they believ¬ 
ed that, all the assistance given by India to the war effort was due to their sitting 
on those Benches. The War Secretary had stated that the right type of Indiana 
were not coming forward for officers’ posts especially in the Air Force. The speaker 
asked if the members of the House realised that this statement meant thftt prepa¬ 
ration was being made by the British to deprive India of her freedom. Whether 
it was one India or two Indiae, India conld not be without her own national army ' 
and there could be no army without officers. Commenting on the Finance Member’s 
administration, the Nawabzada said that any man in the Finance Member's position 
would not have been able to satisfy India even if she was free. When she was not 
free, the suspicion was natural deBpite every effort the Finance Member had made 
that he had not been able to do his best. Bnt, the speaker added: "Do not care 
about the criticism. If you believe that you have done your duty honestly and 
yonr conscience is clear, I think that satisfaction is a sufficient reward for all your 
services.” Referring to Sir Jeremy’s remarks that some people took a detached view 
of the war, the Nawabzada said, it was because the Government failed to take an 
attached view. The Muslim League, however, was clear. It realised the seriousness 
of the war end in 1940, when the Government here was complacent, the League 
drew its attention and that of H. M. G. that the resources of the country must be 
mobilised in full for the defence of India. The League was not againBt war effort 



leave the National efence Council, the speaker said that, it was not possible for 
the League which represented hundred million Mussulmans to take up responsibility 
without a real share in the authority and power in the governance of the country. 

. India and San Francisco Conference 

Referring to'the defence expenditure, the Nawabzada Baid that he realised that, 
in war time the defence expenditure would be high. The House waB dissatisfied 
beesuse it was not given any information on the Bubject and be urged the Finance 
Member to take at least the party leaders into confidence in regard to the defence 
He 1knew it would not be in public (interest to place all defence 
proposal openly belore the House but Government must satisfy the people of the 
country who bore the burden of the expenditure* 

India's repreBeutation io the Ban Francisco Conference, the 
speaker referred to Sir Claf Caroe s statement in which he Baid that one party did 
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not Bbon enthusiasm for war effort and whether the other parly would represent 
one India or two Indies and asked: “I want to know which India do these two 
gentlemen represent." 

Sir Jwala Prasad : One India. 

The Mnwabzada replied: The India which exists has nob been represented at 
this Conference. The India that is represented is the India that is kept with the 
help of British bayonets, fie added: “Let me tell you that the world to-day is 
wiser. These gentlemen may have been passed off as India’s representatives a few 
years ago but to-day everybody knows. I am not lowering their position but I do 
want the world to know that the agreement which may be Bignea or any arrange¬ 
ment that may be made by these two representatives is not an agreement which 
India is going to accept unless it is an agreement which is approved of by the 
peoples of this country". The Nawabzada condemned the Food Department where, 
be said, corruption and nepotism prevailed, fie challenged the Government to 
appoint an impartial committee of the house to scrutioiee the working of the 
Department. Ooncluding, he emphasised that Muslims stood for the undiluted 
freedom of India and Pakistan meant freedom for all. 

Freedom the Main Issue 

Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai, Leader of the Congress Party, said that the iseue on 
which he asked the vote on this occasion was the issue of India's freedom. He 
.referred to the San Francisco Conference and said: “If any genuine friend of ours, 
any genuine representative of ours went to that Conference, the first and foremost 
thing that he will do there will be this: he will first demand that he will not 
remain there unlees and untill India was recognised and declared by her own free 
will as an independent country," Great iesues, Mr. Bhulabhai was told, would be 
decided in that Conference. The world, however, might know that there was nothing 
to be loBt so long as India’s true representatives as free people were in that place. 
In his message to the Allied Arms that crossed the Rhine, Mr. Ohurchill bad eaid: 
“May God prosper our arms in the world adventure after our.long struggle for 
King and Country, for dear life and' for freedom of mankind", “For freedom of 
mankind indeed" 1 exclaimed Mr. Bhulabhai adding: “Could he ever have eaid 
that with his hand on hie conscience if he had knowo, as he knows too well, that 
we have been made to fight in the name of the freedom of mankind ? Unless we 
are recognised ae men, I suppose there ie no freedom for us. That ie the fight for 
freedom of mankind I We have got to fight the war with our men, money and 
resources but whose war and for whose benefit ? For the freedom of mankind 1 
Then I am a man. I proclaim myself and I proclaim my country and I want 
any one of those gentlemen there to get up and say that I am not a man, that we 
are not men and we do not deserve freedom. Let us have no shibboleths. Let us 
be true. I hope the honourable the Leader of the House will flash a message out¬ 
side this country that, what Mr. Churchill ie stating ie untrue, because this is not 
a fight for the freedom of mankind,” Mr. Bhulabhai went on to say that suppose 
we went on and asked the Conference, for whose security they were going to 
make the world peaceful? If they were going to make the world peaceful in order 
that England and America and Russia and perhaps China (about which he wae 
very doubtful) were going to be free countries and It wae for that India had fought 
and bled and was asked to gloat over the victories, we could not do so. “Having 
made ne fight for our freedom," he eaid. “they cannot at the end of it Bay that it iB 
not a war in which we can get our freedom." 

Congress Demand Re-stated 

Mr. Bhulabhai added that the position was that if they went to the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference, they should only g° there as free men because then only, their 
share in fashioning world security would be rich. Mr. Bhulabhai said that he made 
no apology for re-stating his case. He referred to the OongresB demand for a state¬ 
ment of war aims and Baid : “The object wae to find out whether at the end of the 
Becond war we were going to be exactly in the same place of subjection ae we were 
at the end of the first war, whioh was also fought for the freedom of smaller nations. 
We had experience before and indeed we were cautious enough to find out, where we 
Btood 1" “After the last war”, he said, "we were taken to Geneva and after having 
signed the Peace Treaty on the second day by the theD supposed representatives of the 
Indian people a proclamation came from London that, of the questions that would 
be brought before the Geneva meeting the only queetions would be between two 
independent States and not between independent States and dependencies. That was 

24 
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the language which the Secretary for External Affaire used. He said : ‘You have 
assisted us in the war aud therefore you go aa a separate people’. Sir Olaf Ourpa 
said 5 ‘well, you have not participated in the war * yon cannot be our partners • Blr. 
Bhulabhai went on to say: “We have that experience before and indeed, we were 
cautious enough to find out where we stood. If you want to fight the war get 
money from your own country and fight it, but don't exact it from me and expect 
me to be proud about it. The victory message (Mr. Ohurehill's message) is the 
victory for your freedom and my subjection, it is a victory message in which, as 
men you could not be proud." Referring to Sir Henry Richardson's speech, Mr. 
Bhulabhai said that if they, the Europeans iu India, “represent auy interest that is 
anything like India their place is with us and not against us." 

Finance Member's Reply 


The Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Raismah, replying to the debate, recalled that 
in reply to a similar debate last year be had asked friends opposite whether they 
were agreed on auything further than voting dowu the Finance Bill. He still found 
himself wondering whether oue might hope that this stage of deadlock and frustra¬ 
tion would give way to something more satisfactory from the point of view of every¬ 
body in this country. 

Speaking ae an official he mnst admit it was no pleasure, it was not a congenial 
task to have to carry on one’s duties in the atmosphere which now existed, and 
whatever might be said about his colleagues, he for one was conscious that without 
their courage aud self-sacrifice the business of Government, which after all must be 
carried on for 400 millions of people, could not have been carried on and he did not 
know what at this moment would take the place of the present Government. He 
was prepared to agree that eel [-government was better than good government but he 
thought there was a prior axiom, namely, that some government wns better than no 
government. Speaking as an administrator, the Bimple fact from which he could not 
get away was that at no time in the last few critical years has there beon an option 
other than between ’No Government’ aud Government. If he Wae wrong, he would 
apologise. The Government of this country had to be carried on in circumstances of 
world crisis and the most tremsudous difficulty, and he thought that this country 
would have cause to be grateful to those who undertook the burden and in mauy 
ways the thankless task of carrying on the Government. 

Speakiog of defence expenditure, the Finance Member reiterated that it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to talk on the matter when there waB bo little common 
ground as between him and some of the speakers on tbs other side. They were 
opposed to Indla’B participation in the war, and the position was that every argu¬ 
ment and every statement took on a novel complexion according as whether, one 
Btood on one side or the other of the House, on the particular issue. Financing of 
the war, he said, could not be made so plain and dear as to appeal to the 
intelligence of the ordinary man; and when in addition there were certain sections 
in this country whose whole object was to discredit the Government and to attempt 
by iDeinuation and innuendo to convey the impression that everything was malafide, 
there was no answer to it. 

Mr. Manu Subedar represented in himself the essence of the attitude of 
distortion, travesty and misrepresentation which it was the Finance Member’s duty 
to defend this Government against. 


Inflation 


Inflation was an inevitable accompaniment of war. (A voice; No). There 
were means of counteracting it; it was a hard and difficult task; it could only be 
accomplished by people who accepted extremely unpleasant but inevitable sacrifices 
during the war. It could not be done in any country in which there wore a large 
number of people who went about saying ; "You must not co-operate with Govern¬ 
ment ; you must resist any attempt on their part to enlist your co-operation; you 
must not lend them your money, you must not submit to controls". J 

L 0 „ t0 n epW * te . J the 1 eco . no m ic / rom thB Political issue, the Finance 

of thU ; n i°? OOU d n i°i ^ et , RWa V r j )m the fact that in the oiroumstances 

tnn *7’ nnleB ? you could abstract India entirely from the belligerent world, 

P , r v f vent fflation, unless friends opposite hod come to a frame of 
Se Government 65 " 6te prepared wholeheartedly and participate in 

thia In<) j 1 F ieved than himse 'f ‘bat during his period of office 
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tribnna! of competent and critical judges and was asked what he had to say in hia 
own defence, he would reply on the lines of wbnt be had said above and in addition 
ask the tribunal to read the debates in the House during hia period of office, 
particularly the censure to which he was subjected because in the course of a 
savings drive, it was suggested that methods used amounted to compulsion. He 
would also draw the tribunal’s attention to the fact that every Finance Bill of his 
was thrown out. With regard to the expenditure on the airfields referred to by Mr, 
Neogy, the Finance Member repeated that the Auditor General was consulted 
before the matter of allocation was finally decided upon and it was with bis 
express concurrence, given after, considering a very full statement of all the 
relevant circumstances, (and not a mere assertion that the airfields were for India’s 
local defence) that the expenditure on these airfields was charged to India. 

Financial settlement With Britain 

Mr. T. S. A. Chettiar, intervening, said the question was not whether the 
allocation was according to the financial settlement but the question was about 
the settlement itself. 

The Finance Member pointed out that extreme discontent with the settlement 
had also been expressed on the other side. If he was to be called to account, he 
would like at least to have the advantage of being subjected to a Binglc trial and be 
wanted his accusers from both sides to come together. On one side, it wsb said 
that the settlement was an act of extortion and gross injustice to the Indian tax¬ 
payer, while there were voluble critics on the other aide who called it a monstrous 
imposition on the British finances. 

A voice : Which side are yon f 

The Finance Member said he hoped he was on the Bide of troth and justice. 

Mr. T. 8. A. Chettiar.: Yon are very dispassionate in this matter. We 
expected you to be attaohed to the Indian side. 

The Finance Member said if he admitted he favoured India he wonld give 
away his case. 

Dealing with Nawabznda Liaquat Ali Khan’s references to bimBelf, the 
Finance Member said that in hie own conscionceffie was satisfied and he was prepared 
to meet any committee and answer all the questions which might be asked of him. 
His conscience was perfectly clear and in that at any rate he was happy. 

The Finance Member proceeded to give figuros of Hia Mnjesty’B Government’s 
share of the total defence expenditure in India. Iu 1943-44, tbe total defence 
expenditure was 774 crores of which H. M. G.'s share was 378 crores. In 1944-45 
revised estimates, total expenditure was 890 crores of which H. M. G.’s share was 
439 crores. The forecast for 1940-40 was 901 crores total, of which B. M. G.'a 
share was 489. Altogether his impression was that taking the last six years, India’s 
Bhare ol the total was less than half,- 

Leabe-Lend Aid 

The Finance Member made a detailed explanation of the Lease-Lend position 
and Baid that, in 1943, an endeavour wea made to enter into a format agreement 
without subscribing to any formula which might afiect India’s post-war fiscal 
policy, but this was deemed to conflict with Article Seven of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement and the negotiations were consequently dropped. So we continued to 
receive Lease-Lend supplies and continued to grant reciprocal aid without any 
formal agreement with the U. 8, A. Government and that was the position to-day. 
Some other Governments, he believed, were in the same position. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Neogy, the Finance Member agreed to place on tbe 
table a statement on Lend-Lease and connected matters. 

Post-War Retrenchment Plans 

Passing on to refer to the idea of retrenchment after war, the Finance 
Member suggested it would not be that the House was thinking merely in crude 
terms of contraction and deflation. 

Mr. Ranga: We do not want retrenchment of nation-building activities. 

The Government of India, the Finance Member proceeded, ware aware of the 
whole complex of problems which underlay the poet-war price level. He referred 
to the way in which after the laBt war attempts wore made cutting down costs, 
reducing wages, and discharging superfluous labour, to bring about a state of affairs 
iu which private enterprise felt it could operate profitably agBin. In tbe world 
to-day, the one thing on which almost everybody wsb agreed was that tbe post-war 
problem should not be handled in that way, and that method was towards the 
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expansionist philosophy which was held by distinguished thinkers and which might 
“ id to underlie the British White Paper on employment. The Government 
of India was conscionsof the current of word economic thought But. ■ 
adoption of expansionist theory and policy would not in itself in the conditions of 
India suffice to P neutralise the effects of the cessation of large sea e war 
Nevertheless, there were certain remedies which could be applied to mitigate the 
disadvantages of post-war reaction, the method he had in mind included regulation of 
demonstration, maintenance of cheap money policy and regulation of capital issues, 
facilitation of capital imports and industrial rehabilitation, pushing on with Public 
works and rehabilitation of railways and guarantee of ai minimum'return the 

cultivator. On the last point, the Finance Member pointed out that there wou d 
inevitably be some reduction in the price level and that would apply very definitely 
to agricultural pricee. He did not think that the price of whent in the Punjab for 
instance could be maintained at anything like the present level. .. 

Referring to the “kind words" uttered about him, the Finance Member said 
he had endevonTed to carry out hie duties. He had endevoured to follow policies 
which he thougt would be most advantageous to the country. He realised many 
unhappy things had occurred during this stewardship. He believed he had done hie 
utmost to mitigate them. .. , , . , ... _. 

In relation to hia Indian colleagues, he said he had worked with them for 
several years and they had had to tackle some of the mbst difficult problems which 
ever faced any Government. He could not imagine that any Government in this 
country would ever deal with problems of that character with a more concentrated 
and genuine intention to do the best for this country* than had been exhibited by 

his ^j^^® B a - nce Member felt that voting down of the Finance Bill would shortly 
become a time-honoured institution ne some of the meet ancient customs of Parlia¬ 
ment* (laughter). In fact, he suggested, if the Finance Bill were passed at this stage, 
it would have caused some embarrassment; but perhaps it was necessary to contem¬ 
plate that improbable eventuality. (More laughter). ,, . . . ... 

The motion for consideration of the Bill was pressed to a division and rejected 
by 58 votes to 50. 

The Council of Statue 


Indian Delegation to San Francisco 

21st. MARCH In the Council of 8tate to-day the resolution moved by Mr. 

M. Thirumal Rao (Congress) asking the Government of India to make a representa¬ 
tion to His Majesty's Government to secure adequate representation of the non- 
official representative opinion of India at the San Francisco Conference was 
rejected by 24 to 15 votes. 

Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyenger moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that, to the delegation be added an elected member each of at least the two 
major political parties in the Central Legislature. He said that the Viceroy should 
have informally discussed the question with party leadare. The usual practice in 
India was that Government delegations to international conferences subsequently 
Bought the ratification of the Legislature to any agreement that might have been 
arrived at previously. Was it not discretion on Government’s put, he aBked, to 
associate with this delegation members representing the chief political parties in the 
Legislature. Sir Gopalaswami read out an extract from a resolution which the All- 
India Congress Committee bad adopted in which it was stated that, while the 
A. I. 0. C, was primarily concerned with the independence of India, it recognised " 
that the future peace, security and ordered progress of the world demanded a 
world federation of free nations. It further affirmed that an independent India 
wonld gladly join euah a federation and co-operate on equal basis for the solution 
of international problems. In view of the war, such a federation should inevitably 
be confined to the United Nations. Sir Gopalaswami said that the decision at 
Dumbarton Oaks had been anticipated by the Congress Resolution two yearB ago 
and the author of the resolution was now languishing in jail, not for what he had 
done but because of the fear of the Government of what he might do if 
allowed freedom. If the Government of India had sufficient imagination and states¬ 
manship in the selection of their representatives to the Conference then they ought 
to have released that man from detention. 

Mr. M. N. Dalai said that in choosing Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Sir Feroz 
Khan Noon and Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, the Government of India had not in' 
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any way departed from past practice in this country and he did not doubt the 
nationalism of these men who possessed experience of international conferences. The 
reaolntion as it stood, Mr. Dalai said, merely asked for non-official representatives 
to be associated with the delegation and was altogether silent as to the consequences 
of a difference of opinion between official and non-official members. Could the 
delegatee, speak with two voices or were the leaders of the opposition prepared to 
go as delegates with a brief from the present constitutional Government ? (Voices: 
No). He expressed doubt whether ''a National Government, if we had one. would 
have agreed to associate leaders of the Opposition with the official delegation ?” 
This, he said, "brings us to the all-important question—the crying need of the 
moment—to direct all energies to the formation of a National or at least a Coalition 
Government at the Centre, which is the only solution of onr political problems.” 

He expressed his entire sympathy the principle of the resolution but felt it 
would be extremely difficult to give practical effect to it and his attitude would 
therefore be neutral. 

Sir Olaf Caroa, External Affairs Secretary, Baid that he sympathised with the 
general feeling behind the original resolution and the amendment and hoped that 
a great deal of good might come from, the debate. It was natural that popular 
opinion in India should wish to be associated with great events in the outside world. 
What they had to consider web how it was to be done. Referring to the appoint¬ 
ment of the delegation from the Commonwealth and America, Sir Olaf Baid that 
the general principle in regard to the Commonwealth Delegation waa that they 
should be Ministers of the Crown. He would be told that it was all very well 
because there was responsible Government there. He wished there was responsible 
Government here also but he would point out that there was responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the provinces where there were parties resdy to work it but unfortunately 
they had no such Government at the Centre. It was not possible to have co¬ 
partner who did not take responsibility for office. For one reason or other they 
did not wish to take it. 

Mr. Hoseain Imam : When was it offered ? 

Sir Olaf Caroe: Crippa. 

It was not possible for snch parties, Sir Olaf said, to come forward and say: 
"We had nothing to do with the governance of India but we wish to represent 
India on the international stage.” 81r Oiaf asked if they were going what were 
their credentials ? One of the parties had not shown any marked enthusiasm for 
war or for the preparation for peace. The other party might be asked whether they 
represented one India or [two Indias. Sir Olaf referred to the presence in the 
United States of a member of the Oouncil of State (Pandit Kunzrn) and a ‘gracious 
lady' who was giving her views which were to represent the viowb of India in 
certain circles. He was greatly disappointed to see that the question of entry and 
citizenship of Indians into the United States had been shelved and hoped that waa 
not in any way connected with what they were saying there. At least one of the 
representatives indulged iu cheap jibes against the great fighting services of India. 
That was not the thing to do in foreign countries, he said. Sir Olaf reiterated 
that despite all jie had stated he could not but feel real sympathy with the view 
representatives of leading parties should represent their country in foreign lands. 
His desire was that this country should bee me a great power. Her war effort was 
huge and industrial potentialities were great. Her potentialities were greater than 
those of China and possibly even of France. "Was it too much to hope,” he aeked, 
"that this would induce those people who suffered from frustration due to one reason 
or another to come in and govern this country internally ? "Was it too much to hope 
that all patriotic men would cast aRide pRrty differences and stand for the country and 
consolidate themselves into one State ? Then only would they have the right to claim 
to represent India abroad.” In this country, Sir Olaf said, there was a great tradition. 
That tradition was that when foreign affairB and matters of security came up for 
discussion, they closed tip their ranks and stood as one man before the world bb a 
rock. So far as foreign affairs were concerned, there were no parties and when 
essential questions where they affected the defence of England came up for 
discussion, party matters faded away. He wished that should be the case with 
India as well. Once India adopted that attitude, then the whole approach to the 
political and other problems would change. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru, referring to Sir Olaf Caroe’s statement that the Sau 
Francisco Conference was a conference of the Governments of the day, argued that 
eb a constitutional purist, as he set out to be, he could not have a case for sending 
any delegation at all, since the Conference was only for countries which had 
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anvereien Bt&tus. He pointed oat that both the Congress snd the Muslim League 
were carrying on Government in some provinces at the present day and therefore 
they could not be dismissed rb revolutionaries. ........ . ., 

Mr. Mohamad Padshah (Muslim League) said that the issue under considers- 
tion was not the capacity, ability or the experience of the Indian delegation. The 
Question was whether the delegates would have the freedom to put forward or place 
effectively the real Indian viewpoint before the Conference. He had apprehensions 

in nlge< j jjjg Qoyernment to concede the demand of the House by 

including representatives of the two major political parties—the Oongress and the 
Muslim League—and pave the way for the happy solution of the deadlock which 
hitherto had impeded every progress in the country. 


Mr. O. S. Motilal (Oongress) said that the present war wbb the outcome of the 
treaty made after the last war. India, therefore, was anxious to make her contribu¬ 
tion to the conference to secure permanent international peace and security. Govern¬ 
ment delegates to San Francisco, Mr. Motilal Baid, did not represent public opinion 
in India. He pointed out that the United States Government had nominated eight 
representativea four each from the Democratic and Republican Fartiea respectively 
and asked what prevented the Government of India from adopting a like course. 
Government however, he said, gave the impression that they were waiting for the day 
wheo popular representatives would assume responsibility, but be asked what stood in 
the way of transference of power now. He did not believe that the deadlock was 
due to the perversity of the people but because of the reluctance of the Government 
to part with power. They had often said that there could be no constitutional 
changes during the war and why then, he asked, should the responsibility for the 
deadlock be shifted on to the people? If India had her own Government, she 
would have eelected not only representatives of the two major parties but bIbo 
representatives of other important interests in the country for the San Francisco 
Conference. Mr. V. V, Kalikkar insisted that India should have nothing to do with 
the San Francisco Conference so long as India did not enjoy sovereign rights. For 
India to participate in a conference of Sovereign nations while her own status was 
a subordinate one would be to deceive the world. The Foreign Secretary had said 
that the Congress bad not shown any enthusiasm for war effort and hence did not 
merit to be consulted. Mr. Kalikkar asked whether Government had consulted the 
Hindn Mabssabha who had contributed much towards the war effort. ,So long as 
the angle of vision of Britain and the United States remained what it was, he did 
not think anything would come out Of the Conference. 

Mr. Bossain Imam (Muslim League) denied that his party refused to co-operate 
in war effort. What they did say was that euch co-operation should be as between 
equals and not a« camp followers. The present Government, he asserted, had no 
focus standi to send representatives to a conference of sovereign States. This Govern¬ 
ment was a subordinate branch of H.M.G. and must be deemed bb functus officio, 
If the Government of India could take independent action, Mr. Hoseain Imam asked 
why had the viceroy gone to Loudon ? The Viceregal visit, he said, muBt be in 
connection with the San Francisco Conference. He wished India to remain un¬ 
represented at the Conference rather than be misrepresented. 


Sir Mohammad Usman, Lender of the House, said that we all knew that Mr. 
Jinnah and Mr. Gandhi had met for days together and yet they were not able to 
solve the deadlock and he did not believe that the deadlock -would be Bolved by the 
representatives of the parties going to San Francisco. He denied that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was a “subordinate” Government, No brief would be given to the 
delegation in England and if any brief was to be given, it would be by the Governor- 
Geueral in Council. The very fact tbat two of hie distinguished colleagues were to 
go to San Francisco showed the great advance that India had made. If India had 
not made fnrther progress who wrb responsible for it, he asked and replied that it 
was the political parties who refused to co-operate. Certainly there was religions 

ihev t rris^ed n rtB L p < !nn ln nff K0W T« ,ed abont a compromise many times and 

the^Ooncrpfui ?•* a “, jbody waB . responsible for the deadlock, it was 

the Muslim League. Sir Mohammed went on to say that 
the Executive Councillors were not subordinate to any outside authority. The Vioe- 
er ^-j !. d ln “• department his voice was supreme. ^Some of the 

him hTa eWt®R?f W l . hat , tha ‘? longstanding grievances had been rectified by 
nim m « «a°rt time* Referring to Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar’s remarks that the 
Government suffered defeats often, Sir Mohammad Baid that the present Executive 
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Council took credit for the fact that by co-operating with the Allied powers and 
defeating Germany and Japan they bad saved India from the borrora of war. To 
the question whom they represented, Sir Mohammad would say that they represented 
a large number of the people of India who were responsible for the raising of the 
biggest voluntary army in the world and they represented a Government which co¬ 
operated with other Allied nations and brought about the defeat of the Axis powers. 
Mr. Thirumal Rao, replying to the debate, said that if the Congress had not co¬ 
operated with this Government and rejected the Cripps proposals it was because of 
the humiliating conditions Hint were imposed by H. M. G. Be asserted that the 
present Government was unrepresentative and challenged the Executive Councillors 
to secure even exclusively the votes of the Defence personnel in this country in their 
favour whom they claimed to represent. He did not think that the Indian Citizen¬ 
ship Rights Bill in the United States Legislature wsb shelved because of irresponsible 
propaganda but because of the prevailing racial arrogance. 

The House rejected Sir N. Gopalaswami Iyengar’s amendment without a division 
and the original resolution was negatived by 24 votes to 15. 

Economic Sanctions against S. Africa 

22nd. MARCH:—Iu the Council of State to-day, Mr. P. N. Sapru commending his reso¬ 
lution, recommending application of economtc sanctions against South Africa and the 
recall of the High Commissioner said that the latest position was that the Ordinances 
passed by the Natal Council restricting the property right of Indians had been held ultra 
vires The present position was as it existed when the Pegging Act was passed. India, 
Mr. Sapru coutinued, had tried methods of negotiation and submitted representa¬ 
tions but the South African Government refused to see light. The Union 
Government coutinued to pursue a policy based on racial considerations, a policy 
which the leaders of the United Nations professed to denounce in the case of Nazi 
Germany but a policy which the Union Government emulated without auy apolo¬ 
gies in regard to their Asiatic subjects. The Union Government, Mr. Sapru Baid, had 
shown no desire to enter into friendly relations with India and appropriate steps 
must now be taken to retaliate. He asked what steps bsd been taken to apply 
economic sanctions. 

Mr. R. N. Banerjee, Secretary. Commonwealth Relations Department, emphasised 
that there was no lack of appreciation on the part of the Government of the feelings 
of the country in this matter. But he would, however, counsel patience. Sioee the 
matter was last discussed in the House, there bad been some developments which 
were rather hopeful. He refered to General Smuts’ statement in which he admitted 
that the question of Indian acquisition and ownership of land bad never been raised 
during the last 40 years. Mr. Banerjee said that the Government had completed 
their consultations with the last High Commissioner who returned to India only 
last month and the Government were expecting a report from the present High 
Commissioner on an appreciation of the latest development. There were certain 
symptoms which indicate thRt the liberal elements of the European population were 
now inclined to treat the Indian question less light-heartedly. Mr. Banerjee went 
on to say that it wsb not being claimed that the recent development in the Union 
should lead to a re-orientation of our attitude to the Pegging Act. The action 
already taken had brought home to the Union Government the depth and intensity 
of Indian resentment. He would, however, assure the Honse that the Government 
were not attaching any undue importance to those developments. Though the 
position had become temporarily static, signs were not wanting of better counsels 
prevailing. In regard to the recall of the Indian High Commissioner, Mr. Banerjee 
explained that perhaps it was not realised that the usual diplomatic element of 
reciprocity was lacking in the case of lndia’B High Commissioner. The Union 
Government had no High Commissioner here. The Government held the view that 
the presence of their representative was of some advantage to the Indian canes and 
it would be unwise to deprive India of any weapon which might be of use to IhiB 
country. Concluding, Mr. Bnnerjee said that it was comparatively easy for the 
Government to carry out the mandate of the House but the House must realise 
that the Government's responsibility did not cease with the enforcement of the 
resolution in a technical sense. The responsibility for a final and peaceful settle¬ 
ment of the Indian question would continue to rest on Government. 

DB. KHABB ON QOVT’fl POB1TION 

Dr. N. B. Khare. Member, Commonwealth Relations Department, said that he 
had not bo much patience as Mr. Sapru would attribute to him. The Natal Council 
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passed the Ordinance on November 2, 1944 and in two days the Reciprocity Act wbb 
applied. It amply showed that the Government acted promptly when necessary. 

' "Our difficulty is,” he said, “that at present very delicate negotiations are going on 
between the two Governments. This is not a new question but an old sore dating 
back to three generations". It was not possible that the negotiations would 
terminate soon and he urged the House to give him some latitude. “It is a very 
complicated problem." Dr. Khara added. “It may have been solved very early if 
India bad been independent or had Dominion Status.” There was so much of 
colour prejudice. About eight months ago. he said, the U. S. Senate passed a Bill 
permitting Chinese to enter the U. S., and acquire citizsuBhip rights. He thought 
India also would get similar treatment because we were also an ally. But unfor¬ 
tunately the Bill had been shelved and the member who opposed the measure had 
openly Btated that Chinn was independent and India was not and had made no 
effort about iL Proceeding, Dr. Khare said that the House should realise that 
India’s constitutional drawback came in the way of everything and they need not 

blame the Government of India for it. He knew what the reactions of the people 

at large were to the problem. He fervently hoped that the 'statesmen of the 
world who were to meet at a conference to take preliminary steps for enduring 
peace,—if they were wise and if their intentions were honest—would heal the sore 

of colour bar and unequal treatment to the coloured people for the time to come. 

Dr. Khare said that the Government would not oppose the resolution. 

After some discussion, it was suggested to Mr. Sapru, the mover, to amend 
the resolution by the addition of the words “as and when expedient,’’ to the Original 
text which -asked for the recall of the High Commissioner and application of eco¬ 
nomic sanctions. It was explained on behalf of the Government that in matters of 
this kind they would remain neutral. 

The resolution, without the amendment, was put to the House and declared - 
passed without a division. 


The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—Calcutta—16th. February to 29th. March 1945 

Financial Statement for 1945-46 

Presenting the seventh war-time and the first “rehabilitation” budget of the 
Government of Bengal, to the Legislative Assembly which commenced its Budget 
Session in Calcutta on the 16th February 1945, Mr. T. C. Ooswami, Finance Minister, 
drew a gloomy picture of the provincial finances, which have been severely strained 
by the impact of the war and the famine and its aftermath to au extent of Ra 61 
crores from 1943-44 to 1945-46. 

He revealed an estimated revenue deficit of Rs. 8,59,72,000 for 1945-46 and a 
deficit of Rs. 11,34,82,000 according to the revised estimates for 1944-45. 

He announced no new measure of taxation but indicated that Government had 
been considering further possibilities of augmenting their revenues. 

Mr. GoBwami revealed that the Government of India had recently agreed to 
advance the necessary finance in respect of procurement operations relating to the 
foodgraina and standard cloth. 

Thanking the Government of India for their subvention of Rs. 10 crores. the 
Finance Minister pleaded that Bengal’s claim to adequate finance assistance from 
the Centre was based on the irrefutable logic of facts. It was more akin to a claim 
for compensation in a court of law. They had not sought to avoid their responsibility, 
nor had they actually spared themselves in respect of exertion and self-help. The 
Legislature had recently passed the imposition of a tax on agricultural income and 
the doubling of the rates of the Bales lax, and they hope to realise from these and 
other taxes an additional revenue of Ra. 8 crores in 1945-46. 

„„„ p^® rao . teriBi nK the Niemeyer Award as unfair to Bengal, for it restricted their 
power to raise additional revenue, Mr. Goswami assured the House that the com¬ 
plete case of the Province had been presented to the Government of India by the 
himself and it was reaaonable to hope for a comprehensive settle- 
niggudUneM n8ar fulure whlch would ba bee horn any taint of injustice and 
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RELEASE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 

Cloth Famine in Bengal 
22nd. FEBRUARY :—An exciting two-hour debate took place in the Assembly 
to-day on an adjournment motion moved by the Opposition to discuss “the failure 
of the Government to prevent the acute and unprecedented cloth famine that has 
overtaken the province at the present moment.” The motion was rejected by 104 to 
65 voteB. Mr. Atul Chandra ben (Unofficial Congress), who moved the resolution, 
characterised the cloth famine as ''devastating”. In his own district, (Dacca), he 
had kaown men spending months with tattered rags tied round their bodiea. He 
had also known oases of women not being able to come out from houses, having 
practically no cloth to cover themselves. He thought that the famine could have 
been averted by the Bengal Government to some extent. What was necessary was to 
point out to the Central Government the injustice that had been done to Bengal by 
allotting only ten yards per oapita while other Provinces had got much higher quota 
and to sincerely try for the equitable distribution of supply through some sort of 
rationing and prevent a portion of it from going into the black market. Mr. Patiram 
Roy (Scheduled Caste) said that there had been cases of suicide by women on their 
being unable to cover themselves for want of cloth. Mr. I. D. Jalan (Official Con¬ 
gress) complained that thousands of bales of textiles which had been ordered by the 
Government in September and October last, still remained undelivered, adding to the 
acuteness of the situation. Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal (Official Congress) said that in the 
matter of distribution of cloth which was the primary responsibility of the Provincial 
Government, not only had the Provincial Government failed in the discharge of their 
duties in these respects, but they had also set up a machinery which was corrupt 
from top to bottom and which should be scrapped. Black market, he said, waB 
freely going on in almoBt every sphere of textiles, in which some of the Government 
officiate were also involved. Replying to the debate. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister 
for Civil Supplies, admitted that there was a cloth famine in the province but that was 
very largely due to the inadequate supply. The quota, allotted to Bengal, was very 
low; he had vigorously protested against that and stressed that if justice was not 
done to Bengal, in this regard, the province was in for a very bad time indeed. The 
Central Textile Board was proposing a new scheme which envisaged the freezing of 
clotb from the beginning and then controlling distribution. When the new scheme 
came into operation, the Government, he said, would be in a position, by controlling 
the quota-holders, to distribute whatever cloth they bad got on an equitable basis. 
Under the new scheme, the Minister was almost certain that they would be in a position 
to regulate the distribution of cloth much better than before. The position taken up 
by the Central Government regarding the allocation of cloth to Bengal waB indefen¬ 
sible. He intended, aa far as possible, to explore all possibilities of rationing cloth 
but did not know if they would succeed or how long it might take to enforce it But 
in the present limited supply, Mr. Suhrawardy maintained, they would be able to give 
only one pair of dhoti or Bsree per adult, which was hopelessly inadequate. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

23rd. FEBRUARY:—The Assembly to-day discussed a non-official resolutiou. urging 
the Government of Bengal to set at liberty without further delay all political security 
prisoners detained in Bengal and all persons convicted of offences connected with 
political movements or disturbances. Moving the resolution, Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal 
( Official Congress), said that political prisoners detained in Bengal jails, including 
political security prisoners and those convicted of political offences, totalled 2,500. He 
did not find the slightest moral or political justification for keeping these men in 
detention any longer. Tbeee prisoners were pereons of the highest reputation and 
integrity; they were loved and respeoted by the people and their services would have 
been of inestimable value both to the Government and to the people in the task of 
rehabilitating Bengal. Several of these prisoners were in failing health and one prisoner, 
he added, had developed insanity. Dr. Sanyal informed the House that some lime 
ago an order was actually passed by the Government for the release of the ChittBgnng 
Armoury Raid Case prisoners, who had been in prison for more than 20 years. But 
on the day previous to their release another order came euBpeudiug the order of 
release. The speaker was then in Alipore Central Jail. On hie release he took up 
the matter with the Chief Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, and a highly-placed official of 
the Political Department told him in the presence of the Chief Minieter that it was 
the Eastern situation which was responsible for the suspension of the order. The 
situation there, Dr. Sanyal said, bad greatly improved in favour of the Allies and 
there was no justification for detaining these prisoners any longer nor was there any 
justification for the detention of those who were convicted or otherwise confined in 
jail in connection with the August 1942 disturbances. Supporting the resolution on 
25 
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the 2 nd MARCH, Mr. Baripada Chattcrjce (official Congress) enquired for whoBe 
security these prisoners were being kept in detention f They were some of their bee 
men and their countrymen wanted their release. He challenged the Government to 
cite a Bingle instance where people did not want their release. If the Government 
claimed to be a popular one, they must set theBe n** 1 * 

Political Becurity prisoners in Bengal now numbered 1322. Mr. Ntehtt Nath Rundtt 
(unofficial Congress) pointed out that the health of a large number of these prisoners 
had Buffered by detention. Out of 18 women political security prisoners now in 
detention, 12 were in a bad state of health. Replying to the debate, Sir Naztmuddin, 
Chief Minister, said that the policy of the present Government was to release the 
prisoners at the ealiest possible opportunity. He bad taken interest in this matter 
and tbe policy of his Government had always been as far as possible to efiect release, 
and if they could not release, to treat these cbbcb with the utmost sympathy. He sajd 
that there was a distinction between tbe two classes of security prisoners now in 
detention, namely, those who belonged to subversive organisations and those who were 
in detention for baviDg taken part in All-India movements like tbe non-co-operation 
movements of 1920 and 1930 and the AoguBt disturbances of 1942. Of the latter 
category, there were about 50 persons in detention in Bengal at present and their 
number was the lowest in comparison with other Provinces/ 'lhe cases of those 
prisoners, who belonged to subversive organisations, were reviewed periodically and 
wherever possible they were released. They were being detained at present only on 
account of the war emergency and Government could not possibly take the risk of 
releasing them. A certain number of these prisoners had been detained on an all- 
India policy basis and on certain occasions, the Government of India had to be 
consulted before any release was made. 

Opposition Members' Walk-out 


6th. MARCH The Opposition staged a walk-out during the consideration of 
the Government’s supplementary estimate of expenditure for the current year 
(1944-45) in the Assembly to-day, complaining that there would be no opportunity 
for aufficient discussion of the demand. When the Opposition was called upon to 
move a cut motion standing in their name, Dr. Nalinakshha Sanyal (official 
Congress) said, that in view of the attitude of the Government no useful purpose 
would be served by their moving the motions standing in their names or parti¬ 
cipating in the debate. He added that they had got a large number of specific 
instances of mal-administralion, corruption, bribery and practical waste of the 
counties resources by Government, particularly iu the Department of Civil Supplies 
and Civil Defence Works. ’ If a committee was appointed by the Government or 
a Royal Commission was set up to enquire into this ma'ter, tbe Opposition would 
be willing to co-operate as they did in connection with the Famine Enquiry 
Committee. If the Government of India chose to publish the report of the Famine 
Enquiry Committee, it would be fouud that the Committee had given a most 
damaging report so far as administration of the Civil Supplies Department in 
Bengal, particularly in regard to food, was concerned. The different parties in 
Opposition thereupon withdrew from tne House, shouting 'Down with corruption, 
bribery and msl-ndminiBtration’. In moving his demand, Mr. H. S. Sulirawardy, 
Minister for Civil Supplies, said that if the Opposition claimed to be protagonists 
of a clean administration, he would remind them that the Opposition, who had 
hitherto supported an administration which wsb rotten, should be the last persons 
to come forward as protagonists of a clean administration. 


Treatment of Politicals 

14th. MARCH;—The Budget demand under the head, "Jails and Convict Settle¬ 
ments” was discussed in the Assembly to-day. Mr. Ntshtih Nath Kundu (Un¬ 
official Congress) moved a cut to discuss the “failure of the Government to look 
into the grievances and amenities of political, srcnriiy and other prisoners, lack of 
control over the Jail administration, lack of supervision and failure of Government 
to release political and security prisoners.” Mr, ICundu said that the Government had 
not only failed to effect wholesale release of security prisoners, but had also failed to 
release even those prisoners who were Buffering continuously from complicated 
diseases. He read letters from a number of ailing security prisoners, describing 
the state of their health and complaining about the inadequacy of the allowances 
sanctioned for their families. Complaining about the manuer in which the ceuBor- 
ing was done, the speaker showed before tho House a letter which had been com¬ 
pletely ‘blacked out”. Mr. Atul Chandra Sen (Unofficial Congress) moved a cut 
motion to discuas the "continued detention of a large number of security prisoners 
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and detenus, though the security position of the country has admittedly improved." 
He said that, if there were concentration campB in Hitlerite Germany and Fascist 
Italy, there was no dearth of them in British India, especially in Bengal. The 
Home Member of the Government of India might fret and fume at Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakehmi Pandit. But the different jails in Bengal offered the irrefutable logic of 
facte to world opinion. White the Government had detained a large number of 
men and women without trial for indefinite period, why should they fight shy of 
the term ‘Concentration camp'? With the virtual collapse of Hitlerite Germany and 
the receding of the Japanese menace from India, there was no justification at the 
present moment for keeping a large number of men and women in detention. 
Replying to the debate, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, aaid that most of 
the grievances of the security prisoners had been removed. So far as the criticism 
against jail administration with reference to Division IIL prisoners was concerned, 
he admited that there waB room for a great deal of improvement. The general 
level pt the health of prisoners in Bengal jails wae good, and compared favourably 
with that of prisoners in other provinces. As regards prisoners, particularly 
security prisoners, who were suffering from vnrions ailments—in most of these cases 
they had these ailments before they were admitted into the jails, and there was 
hardly any case, whdre any prisoner had contracted disease on account of infection 
in jail. Meet of the cases of T. B. among prisoners were casea of persons, who 
were suffering in some form or other before they were arrested. (Cries of 'question' from 
opposition benches). In the matter of granting family allowances to security prisoners, 
the Chief Minieter eaid that they were pursuing a policy which wae being pursued by 
the Government of India and other Provinces. In most cases, family allowances had 
been granted and even where according to the policy laid down, a prisoner wae not 
entitled to a family allowance, he had been granted family allowance on com¬ 
passionate grounds. The cut motions were lost without a division, and the demands 
which had been moved by Sir Nszimuddin passed. 

Government and Congress Organisation 

21st MARCHThe Premier, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, replying to the debate 
on the budget demand under the heed "General Administration" in the Assembly 
to-day explained the provincial Government's policy in regard to the lifting of the 
ban on Provincial Congress organisations, allowing detenu members to attend the 
sittinge of the House, the release of political prisoners and the alleged excesses by 
soldiers in certain cases. Sir Nazimuddin explained that the ban on the A. I. C. C. 
and the Provincial Oongrees organisation was imposed in pursuance of an all-India 
policy. The provincial Government was given liberty of action in regard to district 
and Bub-divieional Congress committees. He found that a ban was imposed on five 
district Congress Committees in Bengal In 1942. Government proposed to lift the 
ban on four of these committees and as regards the remaining 
Committee (Midnapur), Government would take some time to consider 
the matter. On the second point, be eaid that it was not possible to 
permit detenu membere of the House to attend the sittings of the House, and 
added that for the same reason it was not possible to release these members, 
nor it was possible to permit them to come to attend the sittings of the House. It 
was impossible to see that they would be segregated in one corner of the Chamber 
without coming into contact with anybody. It might be aeked, Sir Nazimuddin 
continued, what was the justification for detaining the political prisoners. The 
justification was that it was apprehended that iu case the war situation - on the 
frontier of India becamo bad there was likely to be considerable difficulty. It could 
not be denied that there was at least one Bengali with the Japanese who was 
broadeneting daily to the effect, "Keep yourself ready ; you will have to do this thing 
and that thing when I come.'' Members of the House who heard radio broadcasts muBt 
have heard Mr. Subhae Chandra Bose broadeneting almost daily nnd giving instruc¬ 
tions. Some of these people held Mr. Subhaa Chandra Bose in affection and eBteem. 
Was Government justified in taking riska at a time like this when there was 
apprehension ? (interruptions from Opposition benches.) Proceeding, Sir Nazimuddin 
Baid that when he felt that the danger was eo removed tbnt Government could 
start on a policy of release and when he was. personally satisfied on that point, he 
would advise His Excellency the Governor in that regard. If his advice wae not 
accepted, he would come aud tell _ the House that eo far as these cases were 
concerned, that wae not hie responsibility but that that waB the responsibility of 
the Governor or of somebody else- And if the political organisation to which be 
belonged, Sir Nazimuddin continued, the Muslim League Parliamentary Board, and 
the memberB of the Coalition Party advised him to resign on this issue he would 
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do so Concluding, Sir Nazimuddin said that he was saying all this, not because of 
what might have been said in this House but because when he visited the political 
prisoners in Dnm Dujn jail and some other politics prisoners recently, he gave 
them the hope that soon the policy of release would be started in Bengal. As 
regards alleged excesses by soldiers in certain instances, bit Nazunuddm said that 
both the Bengal Government and the highest military authorities of the U. S. A. 
and the British Armies had beeu taking every possible step to reduce and prevent 
a commission of these outrages and crimes. He knew of a case where a Boldter 
who stabbed three persons had been given five year’s rigorous imprisonment by the 


military authorities. , „ T ~ _ . 

Xae cut motion moved by Mr. Sasanka Sekhar Sanyal (Unofficial Congress) 
to criticise Government's failure to facilitate attendance in the Assembly of those 
members who have been kept in detention without trial was lost by 93 voteB to 55. 
All other cut motions were lost without a division and the Budget Demand, moved 
by Sir Nazimuddin in connection with ‘General Administration’ was voted by the 
House. After the debate, Sir Nazimuddin, explaining his remarks regarding the 
qaestion of release of political prisoners, said that, so far, Government were only 
releasing Congress security prisoners. What he meant was that a policy of release 
would start booq regarding the terrorist security prisoners. 


Defeat of the Ministry 

28tb, MARCHIn the Assembly, to day, the Opposition forced a division on 
the main budget demand under the uead “Agriculture” moved by Khan Bahadur 
Moazzemuddin Hussain, Minister for Agriculture. The demand was rejected by 106 
votes to 97. The result of the votiug was greeted by Opposition benches with loud 
cheers. The European members numbering 16 voted with die Government. After the 
result ol the votiug was announced, the Ouief Munster, Sir Naztmuddin said: "This 
is a snap division and we will treat it as such. To-day, 1 do not propose to move 
any further budget demand for grants. In these circumstances, I ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, to adjourn the House." 

According to the Opposition, in the Assembly 21 Government party members 
crossed the floor to-day and joined the Opposition. When the House assembled all 
the 13 Ministers were present. Elaborate police arrangements were made round the 
Assembly House. Alter questions which took some 20 minutes, Khan Bahadur 
Muazzamuddin Hossein, Minister for Agriculture, moved the budget demand of Kb. 
2,04,00,000 under the head, ’Agriculture’. After the Minister had moved the demand, 
Mr. Dhirendra Nath Dutta, Deputy Leader, Official Congress party, 
opposed the entire demand without any speech. The Speaker (Mr. 
Syed Nausher AS) called out the names of members of the Opposition who had 
given notice of cut motions under thiB head, to move the motions standing in their 
uames. The Opposition declined to move any of the cut motions standing in their 
names, and Dr. Nalinaksha Sanyal, Chief Whip, (Congress Party,) moved that the 
queetion be put to vote. He said: “We do not wuut to have this sham show soy 
longer. Let the Chief Mioister come to vote straight-away. There has been 
mishandling of the country’s finances and bungling and jobbery for which Govern¬ 
ment is going to tall to-day. Let them.resign.” Several Government party members 
including Mr. B.. S. Suhrawarjy, Minister lor Civil Supplies, rose in tbeir seats and 
protested against the matter being put to vote now. They demanded that the Govern¬ 
ment memuers should be allowed to move the cut mottouB of which they had given 
notice and there should be a reasonable debate in the matter. Sir Aazimuddin said 
that there was no rule or parliamentary practice which prevented a member of the 
Government side from moving the cut motions he had tabled. Government 
members bad tne right to move their cut motions. He asserted that the Speaker 
had to decide whether there had beeu a reasonable discussion before tbe demand 
was put. Members of the Government side should be allowed to move their cut 
motions and they Bhould also be allowed to speak on the general motiou. Mr. F. A, 
Stark, Chief Whip, European Gronp, also pleaded amidst interruptions from 
Gpposition benches that there should be no infringement of the right of reasonable 
debate. Several Government party members repeateoiy rose in their seats one after 
another and demanded that the debate should be continued, while Opposition 
members demanded tnat the matter Bbould be immediately put to vote. Pointing 
to the European benches, whicb hud only two occupnute at tnat time, Mr. A. K. 
Faztul Huq, Leader of the OppOBitiou, in a ironical toue, said, "What iB the use of 
carrying on discussion like this. Let the House be adjourned till the members of 
the European Group could come and then take votes.” He suggested that the whole 
demsud he put to vote and these delaying tactics should not be allowed. 
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The Speaker (Mr, Syed Nausher Ali) said that Government appeared to be not 
.preBent in full strength. The Opposition hoped that it could defeat the Government 
now and therefore they were anxious that the matter should be put to rote 
immediately. £ut it was clear at the Bame time that) there could be no question 
of moving any cut motion from the Government pide. 

Mr. Suhrawardy : Why not ? 

The Speaker said that convention was firmly established that Government side 
had never been allowed to move cut motions. So long as he had been an occupant 
of the Chair, cut motions had never been moved from the Government side. Ue 
did not belong to the Government or to the Opposition side. He had got to see 
that things were done properly in the House. If Government had not been careful 
to mobilise their strength, he could not help them. But that was not the reason 
why he should take recourse to a practice that was not authorised by law or ruleB 
of procedure; 

Following further brushes with Mr. Suhrawardy, the Chair permitted Khan 
Bahadur Muazzamuddin Hussein, Minister for Agriculture, to speak for ten minutes. 
He sIbo permitted another member from the Government aide to speak generally 
on the demand. 

At 4-30 p.m, the Speaker proceeded to put the main demand under ‘agriculture’ 
to vote. 

As he proceeded to do so, Mr. Suhrawardy and several other Government 
party members went up to the Speaker's table and tried to Bpeak on the microphone. 
Several Opposition members also rushed to the Speaker’s table, snatched the 
microphone from the hands of Government party members and placed it before the 
Speaker's seat._ 

Ae the Division bell rang, Mr. Suhrawardy, using the microphone, shouted 
amidst continuous interruptions from Opposition benches and said that, if they were 
defeated to-day they would go out because there was a company of black-marketeers 
and profiteers on the other side. He added that the Opposition was supported by 
hoarders, profiteers and black-marketeers and were trading with Marwari money. 

The Chair announced the result of voting which was 106 for Opposition and 
97 for Government amidst scenes of great jubilation in Opposition benches. 

Raising his voice to its highest pitch, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, leader of the 
Opposition, asked the Ministry to resign. 

More than an hour had elapsed from the time when the opposition had 
demanded a vote to the time of actual voting. In the meantime, nearly 16 European 
members had come in. 

Sequel to Ministerial Developments 

29th, MARCH The Assembly met at 4-00 p. m. yesterday iu a tense atmosphere. 
The public galleries were crowded and there was a very large attendance of members. 
At queBtion-time, Mr. Pramathanath Banerjee (non-official Congress Party) 
rising on a point of order, maintained that sb a result of yesterday’s adverse vote 
in the House the Ministry bad ceased to function. He failed to understand bow 
yesterday's vote conid be characterised as a snap vote when, out oi the effective 
strength of 230, as many as 203 participated in the voting. He did not know of an 
iustance in any Legislature in' India or the Bouse of Commons where the Govern¬ 
ment of the day stuck to office after a major budget demand had been rejected by 
the Assembly. “The position,” he said, “is that the Ministry has failed to carry the 
Budget through the Legislature, as provided under the Government of India Act, 
and, therefore they were bound to tender their reeignation.’ He wanted a ruling 
from the Chair on the constitutional and legal points involved in view oi yesterday’s 
adverse vote against the Government. 

Premier’s Reply to Point of Order 

Sir Nazimuddin, Chief Minister, reminded the House that a ruling was given by 
Sir Azizul Haque when he was Speaker of the Assembly in March 26, 1936, to the 
effect that members belonging to the Government side had the right to move cut 
motions. Until that ruling was revised by any subsequent rulings, he maintained, 
that ruling held the ground. But Government members were deprived of the 
right of moving their cut motions yesterday and the main demand was not allowed 
to be discussed by the members oi the House. He as Leader of the House was 
not even allowed to wind up the debate. “If the members on the other aide,” 
Sir Nazimuddin continued, “claim that they have a majority, the result of the voting! 
if there be any to-day, will show that.” The Chief Minister assured the House that 
the Ministry would resign if the vote went againBt them to-day. As regards the 
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point raised about the rejection of the total agricultural demand, he said, that was 
entirely a constitutional question and that would depend on how the other demands 
were dealt with to-day. . , . ...... . 

Mr. Nalinakaha Sanyal (official Congress) declared that the Ministry could not 
continue to function so far as this Legislature was concerned in view of yesterday’s 
adverse vote. 

Speaker's Ruling 

Mr. ffausher Alt, Speaker of the Bengal Legislative Assembly, giving his ruling 
on the point of order raised by the Opposition on the effect of yesterday’s adverse 
vote against the Ministry, ruled that the House could not function unless a new 
Ministry was formed. He, therefore, Bdjourned the House sine die. 

Explaining his ruling not to allow the Ministry to function in the Honse, Mr. 
Nausher Ali said that the refnsal by the Houae yesterday of supplies demanded by 
the Ministry for a major department, which made the administration impossible, 
was an unmistakable censure. Nor was it permissible under the rules to bring 
forward the said demand'again before the Houbb during the same session. 

'I be Speaker said that he had grave doubts if, in the present oaee, he should 
allow any Minister, including the Chief Minister, to transact any Government busi¬ 
ness. Sir Nazimuddin might claim, he said, that the decision of the House as 
given on the demand for grant for agriculture, did not really reflect the opinion 
of i he majority of the House. But he doubted if it was permissible to bo 
dragged into tbe realm of speculation after the verdict of the House against the 
Ministry. 

Recalling his previous ruling the Speaker said that the budget was an indivisible 
unitary document which should be carried through during the session of the 
Assembly, and iu view of tbe further fact that tbis had non> become impossible, 
be did not tbiDk he could or should allow the Ministry or any Minister to 
move any further demand for grant. He therefore thought that the Bouse could 
not function any longer unless a new Ministry was formed and adjourned the 
House sine die. 

Before givuig his ruling, the Speaker Mr. Nausher Ali asked Sir Nazimuddin 
what he proposed to do with regard to the demand which was thrown out by the 
House on the previous day. 

Sir Nazimuddin informed the Speaker that it depended entirely on how events 
shaped in the House to-day and that he could not at this stage say what he pro¬ 
posed to do. 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ali, Parliamentary Secretary, pointed out that 
nine Government members came to the Houbg shortly after the division yesterday. 
(A voice from the Opposition: Why did you then put away and did not move the 
Other demand) ? 

The Khan Bahadur: “Let them go to vote to-day." 

Mr. J. R. Walker, Leader of the European group, suggested that, instead of 
having this discussion, it should be left to the vote of the House to see whether 
the Government had got enough strength. 

The Governor’s Proclamation 


31st. MARCH A proclamation under Section 9fl of the Government of India 
Act. 193o was issued to-day by Mr. R. U. CaBey, Governor of Bengal, in a 
Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, assuming the administration of the Province. 

10 ,, Governor of Bengal authorised the annual estimate of expenditure for 
1945-46 and also prorogued both Houses of the Legislature. 

Governor’s Statement 

statement : e,1Cy E ‘ G * ° aBey ’ Governor o£ Ben fl al - «»ued the following 

hlv hv l wl g ir Nazimuddin was defeated iu the Assem- 
wbb rejected^ 8 a " d the wtoa Bud S«t demand under the head ‘Agriculture’ 

t ii .Ihe Chief Minister claimed that the defeat was on a snap division and on the 

OiVSifg'igSSF'* 01 "" H “" “ to. p ..».Kg 

. '"the Speaker of the Assembly ruled that, after its defeat on the previous 

sdfourned^hi efl A« ran hi the M, T try i could “° ,onRer funotion in the House, and 
* 'i:.*’™,, , Assembly sine die leaving the remaining grants of the Budget 

Sr Kir 0 "?” 1 °- rthe other * I refrain from comment on the leS 
. or constitutional propriety of this action, but I am bound to recognise 
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that a breakdown of the normal machinery of the State has taken place in this 
Province. • , 

"I have, therefore, decided, with the concurrence of the Governor-General, to 
resort to the provisions of Section 93 of the Government of India Act. This will 
remove any possibility of the administration of the Province being hampered 
by doubts aa to the propriety of incurring expenditure, whether on the 
day-to-day work of the Government or on urgent projects vital to the well-being of 
the people. 

“But leaving aside technicalities, the situation as a whole in Bengal politics 
is one which needs careful consideration in the light of the experience of the 
Province and this is a matter on which 1 have no intention of being huBtled into 
haBty decisions. 

“The proclamation which I am issuing under section 93 will ensure that the 
administration of Bengal shall function as effectively as its man-power and other 
resources permit in these difficult times in coping with the many and urgent ad¬ 
ministrative tasks that confront ue. Meanwhile, I shall give careful and unhurried 
conaideration to the political and constitutional problems brought to a head by the 
events of the week.” 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—Lahore—19th February to 19th. March 1945 

Interned Assembly Member Attends 

In defiance of the restrictions imposed on him by the Punjab Government, 
Mr. Bhim Sen Sachar, Leader of the Opposition, attended the Punjab Assembly 
which opened its budget eession at Lahore on the 19th, February 1945. Mr. Sachar 
was cheered by the Opposition when he entered the Assembly Chamber. 

The action of Mr. Sachar caused a flutter in political circles in the Punjab. 
Not only Mr. Sachar, but bIbo twelve Congress M.L.A’e. were nnder similar restrictions 
ever since their release from detention. Of the twelve, five are interned within 
Lahore Corporation limite and restricted from attending-any political meetings which, 
in the Punjab Qoverument’a view, include meetings of - the Punjab Assembly also. 
These have uot attended the Assembly eo far. There are other eight Congress M. L. A's. 
who are still in jail and of the total of 33 Congress M.L.A’a, only 12 are in a 
position to attend. This action on the part of the Leader of the Opposition is regard¬ 
ed as nothing beyond a protest against an injustice’. 

Tribotes to late big. Chhotd Ram 

The Assembly adjourned for the day without transacting any business as a 
mark of respect to the memory of late Sir Chhotu Ram. The Premier and Party 
Leaders paid glowing tributes to the deceased. 

Financial Statement for 1945-46 

let. MARCHA current revised surplus of Re. 139 lakhs for the year and a 
prospective suplus of Re. 139 lakhs for the year arfd a prospective Burplus of Rs. 192 
lakhs for the next year were forecast by Sir Manohar Lai, Finance Minister, 
presenting his ninth budget to the Assembly to day. He said that the Punjab 
finances stood to-day on an ampler and surer footing than ever before. 

Sir Manohar Lai pointed out that the surplus in 1943-44 would have been of the 
magnitude of Ba. 551 lakhs but for the transfer towards the end of the year, of 
Rs. 60 lakhs to the Peasants Welfare Fund ; of Rs. 40 lakhs to the Speoial Develop¬ 
ment Fund and of Ra. 15 lakha to a new fund, tbe Forest Reconstruction Fund. 

Ae regards the current year, tbe Finance Minister said that the surplus would 
have stood at Rs. 454 lakhs as against tbe budgeted figure of Rs. 386 lakhB but for a 
supplementary demand presented a week ago of no leea than Rs. 315 lakhs for the 
special fundB. The year marks a record in the size of Punjab revenue receipts sur¬ 
passing the figure of the previous year by a crore and a third. 

Coming to the year 1945-46 for which the budget estimates were presented. 
Sir Manohar Lai said that the expenditure of beneficent departments which stood at 
Ra. 287 lakhs in 1936-37 had steadily risen till, in 1945-46, it was proposed to spend 
Rs. 559 lakhs. In other words, during the life-time of the Assembly, the beneficial 
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expenditure has been almost 'exactly doubled. Under the new expenditure on educa¬ 
tion, substantial facilities are to be secured for the teaching of science and the 
expansion of girls’ education. And effort will also be made to establish farmers’ clubs 
all over the province, „ , , , ., 

As for post-war reconstruction. Sir Manohar Lai said: ‘A definite provision 
has been made of a sum of Re. 2 crores from the emerging surplus of 
1944-45 bnt in addition to any assistance received from the Government of India, the 
whole strength of the finances will be available for this essential task. It is hoped 
that, during the next five years, it might be possible to Bpend a sum of Rs, 100 crores 
on this work directed at once to seoure the enrichment of our economic resources and 
improvement of our mind and body." 

A sum of Rs. 40 crores would be applied to irrigation and electric development, 
Rs. 12 crores to roads, Rs. 5 crores to agriculture and Rs. 5 crores to industries. 

Analysing the debt position, the Finance Minister said that it disclosed a most 
happy situation, On the introduction of provincial autonomy in 1937 the net debt 
of the Province stood at Rs. 32J orores and should normally have amounted to Rs. 
38J orores on 31st March 1944 but it stood only at Rs, 27 crores. As '.against this 
debt, tbs Punjab has capital wealth as represented by capital expenditure upto the 
end of 1946 of Rs. 58J crores. 

Dismissal of Minister—Premier’s statement 

8 th. MARCHA detailed statement on the circumstances leading to the dis¬ 
missal of Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan from the Puujab Ministry, was made by 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan Tiwana, the Premier, intervening in the debate on 
General Administration in the Aesembly to-day. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan 
explained that the serious case of injustice to which reference was made in the 
communique un Sardar Sbaukat Hyat Khan’s dismissal, related to the dismissal, 
by the Minister, of Mrs. Durga PerBhad, Lady Superintendent of the Lahore 
Municipal Girls’ Schools. He also referred to the alleged purchase of land, valued 
at several thousands of rupees, by Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan, the fuodB for which, 
he alleged, had been obtained in the most improper manner. The Premier indicated 
that the matter might come before a conrt. Malik Khizr Hyat Khan said : "In 
accordance with Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan’s orders Mrs. Durga Pershad was 
dismissed. She filed an appeal to the Commissioner, who pointed out that he was 
unable to intervene, since she bad been dismissed by the orders of the Government. 
Her only remedy was a petition to H. E. the Governor and this she addressed to 
him. The case was brought to my notice by His Excellency. We agreed that it 
should be taken in Council on appeal and this wiib done. Sardar Hyat Khan was 
given ample opportunity to justify hie extraordinary proceedings, hut he was unable 
to produce any justification whatsoever, and his colleagues unanimously agreed that 
his condact was quite indefensible and quite unworthy of the office which he held. 
His Excellency then dismissed him. On May 2 orders were issued for the reinstate¬ 
ment or Mrs. Durga Pershad.” Proceeding, the Premier said : “Even before Mrs. 
Durga Pershad’s case came to my notice, serious allegations had been made about 
Sardar Sbaukat Hyat Khan’e abuse of bis powers as Minister, and I had reasonable 
grounds for believing that there was considerable justification for these allegations. 
Subsequent inquiries have, I regret to state, confirmed the reasonableness of these 
grounds, and I think the House will agree with me that when there are reasonable 
grounds for believing allegations about the abuse of powers by a Minister aud when, 
on top of this, there ie proved a serious caBe of flagrant misuse of these powers some 
serious action is called for.” The Premier emphasised that such grounds alone that 
is lack of reputation, have been considered sufficient to ask for the resignation of a 
Minister and when in addition a flagrant case of abuBe of power iB proved, it would 
be a Bcandal not to dismiss such a Minister. 


Alleged Purchase of Land 

The Premier referred to the alleged purchase of land valued at many thousands 
of rupees by bardar bhaukat Hyat Khan, funds for which, he alleged had been 
obtained in the most improper manner. "I feared,” said Malik Khizr Hyat Kban, 
that my Ministry might be involved in an ugly scandal, and I could not keep out 
of my mind my knowledge of these allegations when considering Sardar Shaukat 
Hyat Khan s dismissal, although 1 must make it clear that I considered then and 
still consider that bis attempt to diemisB and ruin the innocent Mrs. Durga Pershad 
merited nothing short of dismissal.” Explaining the allegations, Malik Khizr Hyat 
, n. . i JUyat Khan used his position as Minister in charge 
n , t , the villagers of Davisabad to sell 


Khan said ____ 

of the Improvement TruBt, Lahore, to induce 
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various plots of land to him by causing them to believe that the land was about to 
be acquired for the Improvement Trust at very low prices, He was unable to pay for 
these land purchases without assistance, and he obtained money from two prominent 
Lahore businessmen, wh.o are brothers. They provided him, in alt, with funds to the 
extent of more than one lakh of rupees and in return for this, he misused his position 
as Minister in charge of Transport to try to obtain for them a large share in the 
operation of Lahore’s local bus service." Towards the end of the statement which 
extended over 25 foolscap type-written pages and took an hour to read, the Premier 
indicated that the events which he bad narrated in regard to the land purchases and 
their finance might come before a court. He said that soon after Bardar Bhaukhat 
Hyat Khan’s dismissal some of the vendors of the Davisabad laud made a report to the 
police, in which they alleged that they had been cheated into selling their land at a 

E rice far below its market value, "Their allegations are still under investigation. 1 
ave been careful to express no opinion on the merits of these allegations end to say 
nothing which might prejudice the course of justice, but it seemed to be impossible 
in the bublio interest to keep back any longer the explanation of Sardar Sbaukat 
Hyat Khan’s dismissal. If anything I have Btated tends to reflect on the conduot of 
Sardar Shaukat Hyat Khan as a Minister and may possibly tend to prejudice any 
case or esses which may be brought against him subsequently, the responsibility lies 
on those of his supporters who by wild assertions and groundless accusations, have 
forced me to enter iuto this explanation of why my colleagues and I concurred in hie 
dismissal by His Excellency.’’ 

League Leader’s Criticism 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Deputy Leader of the Muslim League Party, in a 
100-minute reply to the Premier’s statement on Sardar Sbaukat Hyat’s dismissal, 
said that the Governor had flagrantly violated an act of Parliament, resorting to un¬ 
constitutional and unfair means in dismissing a Minister. The Governor had thus 
reduced the working of Provincial Autonomy to a force and tried to overawe the people 
of this Province into remaining enslaved to the bureaucracy for ever and not aligning 
themselves with any all-India political party. Raja Ghaznafar Ali said that Premier 
Khizr Hyat bad plByed the traitor to the Muslim League by stabbing Sardar Sbaukat 
Hyat in the back just before he was about to break away from the Muslim League 
in April last, when he was conducting negotiations with Mr. Jinnah, He compared 
this action of the Premier to the treacherous attack . by the Japanese on 
Pearl Harbour. The reason for Bardar Shaukat Hyat's dismissal, the 
Raja went ou, was that he had remained loyal to the League and bad 
told the Premier that he would resign from the Cabinet rather than leave the Muslim 
League. But Malik Kbizr Hyat thought that Sardar Shaukat would become a hero 
if he thus let his Ministry. That was why this lame excuse of injustice to Mre. Durga 
Pershad was invented in a hurry and his resignation was not accepted. Raja Ghaznafar 
Ali then related details of tbe Cabinet meeting at which the Governor announced the 
case of Mrs. Durga Pershad to the Ministers which, be said, was not even on tbe agenda 
and some of the Ministers did not know wbat this case wae about. He added that there 
was until then do appeal preferred on behalf of Mrs. Durga Perehad but a memoran¬ 
dum from her had been asked for later aa a camouflage. Raja Ghaznafar Ali said that 
Malik Khizr Hyat during hie negotiations with Mr. Jinnah had asked bis non-Muslim 
Ministers to give him their resignations which he intended to use as a bargaining factor 
in arriving at a settlement with Mr. Jinnah and thuB prove to him that if he (Mr. 
Jinnah) did not agree to his termB, there was danger of Seotion 93 being promulgated 
in the Province. Dwelling on the constitutional aspect of Sardar Bhaukat Hyat’s 
dismissal, he said that the Governor under the Constitution had no power to dismiss 
-him. The Governor could either dismiss the entire Cabinet or the Premier, who, if he 
had no confidence in Sardar Shaukat Hyat, could ask him to tender his resignation, 
and in tbe event of hiB refusing to do so, he could tender the resignation of the entire 
Cabinet and form another within three minutes. Even if Sardar Shaukat was guilty 
of some error of judgment, the Raja said, he could not be dismissed for tbis paltry 
error, even as no judge could be dismissed for giving a supposedly wrong judgment. 
Sardar Shaukat, at the most, couid be asked to revise his judgment but he was made • 
scapegoat for being loyal to the Muslim League. Continuing tbe debate on the 
next day, the 9th. March, Raj* Ghaznafar Ali Khan urged Hie Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to reonll the Governor, Sir Bertrand Glancy, as, he said, he had by unconsti¬ 
tutional act in dismissing Bsrdar Bhaukat Hyat violated the Government of India 
Act. There were sufficient reasons to believe that cetain Ministers bad entered into 
an unholy conspiracy with the Governor for getting Sardar Sbaukat Hyat 
dismissed. The Rajs asked the Premier, Malik Khizsr Hyat, to come forward with 

26 
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a frank admission that Sardar Shaukat Hyat was dismissed because of his loyalty 
to the Muslim League. This, the Baja added, the Premier was afraid to do for 
fear of public opinion. He said the Premier had set the bal /°) l ‘ nR ““ d Ji 10 ‘'Z?® 
wag nearing when the 7 black deeds of the Minister would be exposed to the 

PUbIl Dr.* AfoJid. Alam (Unionist), speaking amid interruptions from Muslim League 
benches, said that the Muslim League in the Punjab wsb demanding unity with 
the Congress. He said that in the freedom movement the League had played no part 
with the OongresB which had always suffered and made sacrifices for its great goal. The 
League stood for naked communalism and wanted to efface both the Hindus ana 
the Sikha. He said that India would reach Its objective only when communalism as 
symbolized by the League was destroyed. He added that the Governors only fault 
was to appoint a raw and inexperienced youth like Sardar Shaukat Hyat as 
Minister. He had certainly committed no mistake by dismissing him. Raja Paten 
Khan (Unionist) said that the Muelim League was sowing the seed of discord 
among the Muslims of the Punjab only for the sake of installing themselves in 
office. They had no other object. H appealed to the Muslim League members to 
end this fratricidal strife in the interest of Muslim solidarity and asked them to 
come back to the treasury benches. 


The Sind Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—Opening Day—Karachi—21st. Feb. 1945 
Financial Statement for 1945-46 


The Budget Session of the Sind Legislative Assembly commenced at Karachi 
on the 21st. February 1945. After interpellations the Premier, Sir Ohulam Hussain 
Hidayatulla presented the budget for 1945-46 and the supplementary s atement of 
expenditure for 1944-45. 

A net surplus of Ba. 2,57,000 for the current year and an estimated surplus of 
Bs. 2,60,000 for the new year are revealed in the financial estimatea for 1945-46 
presented by the Premier. 

The figures are arrived at as follows: 1944-45 revised revenue Be. 9,42,68,000. 
1944-45 revised expenditure Re. 8,57,37,000. 1945-46 estimated expenditure Ks, 
8,58,77,000. . 

In addition appropriations of Bs. 1,75 lakhs for the revenue equalisation fund 
and Bs. 135 lakhB for the Post-war Development Fund have been made from the 
ordinary revenue estimated to be realised during the year. 

A feature of 8ind’s sixth wartime budget is that it purposes no new taxation, 
though it foregoee none of the several taxation measures introduced in the last 
five years. 


Armed Guard for Ministers 

The fact that armed guards provided for the personal security of the Sind 
Ministers will be continued ia shown in the budget statement. It is explained that 
“due to the abnormal conditions prevailing in the Province armed guards have been 
supplied to the Ministers and it ie desirable to continue this arrangement because 
the circumstances have not altered.'* The force consists of 18 armed men and 33 
unarmed constables. » 

In the memorandum accompanying the estimates, a note of oantion is struck 
regarding the future finances of Sind. Stating that there is a reverse side to the 
present bright picture, the Finance Minister pointB out that, without the land sales 
there would have been a deficit instead of a surplus. He adds: 1 Land saleB are 
now past the peak and are expected to fall very rapidly. The most recant estimates 
show that Our budget will be in deficit if our revenue is not developed.’’ 

The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, in the course of his budget 
speech to-day explained the trade policy of the Sind Government and strongly 
refuted the charge that Sind ever made profits from the needs of others. 


'Defeat of the Mfnfstvy 

24th. FEBRUARY :—The Hidayatullah Ministry was defeated in the Assembly 
to-day by 25 votes to 19. The Opposition had challenged a divieion on Sheikh 
Abdul Majid's one rupee cut motion in the supplementary demand under General 
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Administration. Fourteen members of tba Muslim League Assembly Party voted 
with the Opposition. Mr, O. M. Syed, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim 
League, declared that a majority of the members of the Muslim League Assembly 
Party had sent to him a petition saying that they had no confidence in the 
Hidayatullah Ministry. 

This defeat of the Government came as a bolt from the blue for Ministerialists, 
especially, after the vote of confidence passed by the League Assembly Party only 
on Friday and there was a strong belief even among Ministerialists’ opponents that 
Premier Ghulam Hussain had tided over the crisis. 

"Sind is not fit for reforms" was the bitter remark mode by Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah, Premier, when the League Opposition made it clear to him 
that the vote of confidence passed in the Premier the previous day was not going 
to be adhered to. "We in thiB House,’’ said the Premier, ‘‘are teaching how to be 
treacherous. I belong to that association, the Muslim League, which passed a 
resolution that all our demands would be passed.” The Premier said, “I depended 
on the word of the Provincial League. I invite him to come out and not to hide 
himself. If the members play traitorB, I do not mind.” 

The first cut motion was under a revenue demand which was however with¬ 
drawn. But sneaking on this, Sheikh Abdul Majid deplored that the Premier should 
indulge in outonrsta and accuse even his colleagues and his own party members of 
treachery. “If the Premier has been a traitor to the Province, why shonld they 
not be traitors to him,” asked Shaik Abdnl Majid. He averted that there was no 
democracy in Bind. The Premier had made it a one man’s raj. 

League Members Vote with Opposition 

Moving the cut motion under General Administration, Sheikh Abdul Majid 
referred to the appointment of Mr. Roger Thomas as Minister for Agriculture and 
said that the Premier at that time had not even consulted the members of bis own 
party. Mr. G. M. Syed then announced that a majority of the members of the 
Muslim League Assembly Party had sent him a petition saying that they had no 
confidence in the present Ministry. He added that those who had signed the 
petition would vote for the cut motion. Mr. Nichaldas Vazirani, leader of the 
Hindu Opposition, said that his Party would vote lor the cut motion. He said 
that the Hindus had been denied the right of sending their chosen representatives 
to the Cabinet. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah said that the members had 
intrigued overnight to throw out the Ministry. At the meeting of the Assembly 
League Party even Mr. Syed had agreed to Bupport the passing of supplementary 
demands. “Sind”, he added, “is not fit for reforms.” Referring to the appointment 
of Mr. Roger Thomas, the Premier said that every one had welcomed it, 

Mr. Gazdar : "Not the Qaid-e-Azam”. 

Premier: “You are a disappointed man. Is thiB the way to deceive the 
Soufld 

Mr. Fraser, a member of the European Group, said that the Premier was not 
being given a square deal. He warned the Opposition to think twice before taking 

aC ^ The" out motion was passed and the eupplementary demand itself was rejected. 

Fourteen members of the Muslim League Assembly Party, four Opposition 
Muslima and seven Opposition Hindus voted for the cut motion while eleven 
members of the League Party, five Hindus, two Europeans and one Muslim 
Independent voted againet it. 

Governor Prorogues Session 

On the Premier refusing to move further grants, the Speaker adjourned the 
Houbb to consult legal opinion. On resumption, the Premier said that an Order 
from the Governor proroguing the House was on the way. The House was again 
adjourned for half-an-hour. Thereafter the Order from the Governor arrived and 
the House was prorogued. 

New Minister Appointed 

26th. FEBRUARY x—Khan Bahadur Haji hlvula Bux was sworn in this 
morning, as the sixth Minister in the Hidayatullah Ministry. Khan Bahadur 
Moula Bux was assigned the Revenue Portfolio. He joined the Hidayatulla 
Ministry as the Independent Muslim, not belonging to the Muslim League. And 
with this entry, the Ministry ceased to be a purely Muslim League one. 

It was explained in Ministerial circles that the Premier bad to make a 
coalition with non-League elements in the Assembly in order to further strengthen 
the Ministry. It was also claimed that with the appointment of Khan Bahadur K, 
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Moula Bux, leading oppositionists, not belonging to the Mualirn League, like Sheikh 
Abdul Majid and Pirzada Abdul Sattar, both foimer Ministers, will join the 
ministerial ranks. 

New Minister’s Statement 

Soon after his appointment as Minister, Khau Bahadur Moula Bux said in an ' 
interview that he bad joined tbe Ministry ns nn independent Muslim, and added 
that bn would endeavour to secure purity of administration in the Province. 

Khan Bahadur Moula Bux agreed to join the Ministry on certain conditions 
being fulfilled by the Premier. They included early release of Congress detenus ; 
withdrawal of restraint orders on ldembers of the Congress Assembly Party -, the 
appointment of three anti-corruption officers to maintain tbe purity of administration 
and a change in the Government’s policy in order to safeguard the interests of 
the producers. 

League's Direction to Premier 

11th. MARCH'The Central Parliamentary Board of the AU-India Muslim 
League called upon the Sind Premier to tender the resignation of the whole 
Cabinet and to reconstitute a Coalition Ministry in wbioh there ehonld not be any 
Muslim who is not h Muslim Leaguer. 

The Board took this decision at an emergent meeting held this morning, follow¬ 
ing a telephone call which Nawabzada Liaqat Alt received from Sir Ohalam 
Hussain Hidayatullah last night. The meeting was attended by Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali and Mr. HuaBain Imam, two of tbe three members. The Nawabzada sent 
the following telegram to the Sind Premier on the authority of the Central Parlia¬ 
mentary Board : 

"Reference your telephone conversation last night that Mr. Moula Bux refuses 
to join Muslim League under any circumstances, tbe General Parliamentary Board 
of the AU-India Muslim League directs you to tender resignation of the whole Cabinet 
to the Governor and reconstitute the Ministry in which there should Dot be any 
Muslim who is not a member of tbe Muslim League. You are authorised to 
coalesce with non-Muslim groups provided the terms and conditions of coalition are 
not against the principle and policy of Muslim League. To constitute the Ministry 
in accordance with these directions every member of tbe Muslim Leagae organisation 
is hereby directed to assist in the formation of such Ministry and stand by 
it loyally. , 

Resignation of the Ministry • 

12th. MARCHSir Ghulara Hussain _ Hidayatulla met His Excellency the 
Governor to-day when he submitted the resignation of bis Cabinet. 

When the Assembly Budget session met in the afternoon, the Premier, Sir 
Ghulam Hussain asked for adjournment of the House till Wednesday; The Speaker, 
Syed Miran Afohd. Shah, who had earlier seen the Governor, read a letter from His 
Excellency amending the business programme of the House and postponing all the 
items of to-day to 14th March. 


New Ministry Formed 

14th. MARCH:-Sir Ghulam HuBsain Hidayatulla reconstituted the Ministry 
to-day. The new Ministers took the oath of office a short time before the Assem¬ 
bly met. The following were the distribution of portfolios among the new 
Ministers: >■ 

Premier Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah: Finance and Agriculture and Post¬ 
war Development; Kbnn Bahadur Mir Ghulam Ali: Law and Order ; Pir Illahi Bux: 
Education, Excise and Forest Departments: Syed Mobamed Ali Shah : Public 
Works Department and Local Self-Government: Mr, Niehaldas Vazirani: Revenue, 
and Mukbi Gobiudram: Public Health and Industries. 

Statement From Govt. Houbb 

A statement issued from Government House this afternoon explained the 
circumstances in which His Excellency the Governor called on Sir Qulam Hussain 
to form a new Ministry, after calling lor resignation of tbe old Ministry. 

The statement said : "On the morning of 12th March, the Premier saw His 
Excellency and proposed to submit the resignation of his Cabinet and to reconsti- 
tnte it in a manner that would give him an assurance of firmer support in the 
Assembly Subsequently, His Excellency saw the Hon. Kban Bahadur Mania Bux 
who said that he would be able to form a Ministry supported by a majority if 
m «5k rt resignation were accepted. As His Excellency required time to 
consider the situation so presented, and the Assembly was due to meet the same 
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afternoon, the hon. Speaker, at Hie Excellency’s request, consented to adjonrn the 
Assembly until the afternoon of the 14th instant. 

The Premier Was unwilling to meet the Assembly with his existing Cabinet, 
and unable to secure the voluntary resignation of some of his Ministers. In these 
circumstances, Hie Excellency considered it necessary on the evening of the 12th 
March to invite Sir Gbulam Hussain to Bubmit his own resignation and that of 
hie Cabinet. His Excellency at the same time informed Sir Gulam Hussain that 
His Excellency gave no assurance that Sir Ghulam Hussain would agaiu be called 
to form a Ministry. The resignations were submitted on the 18th morning and 
were accepted by Hie Excellency with effect from the forenoon of the 14th March.” 

The etatement adds that the Governor spent the laBt two days in testing to 
the beet of his ability the validity of the assurances of support produced both by 
Sir Ghulam Hussain and by Khan Bahadur Mouia Bux. "At a final interview 
granted by Hia Excellency this morning, Ebon Bahadur Mouia Bux wsb not able 
to produce euch guarantees Of support as, in Hie Excellency’s judgment, would 
have justified His Excellency in inviting Khan Bahadur Mouia Bux to form a 
Government. Sir Ghulam Hussain on the other hand had, again, in Hie Excellency's 
judgment, assurances of present support which will enable him to re-form a 
Ministry having the support of a majority of the Assembly. His Excellency 
therefore thought it necessary to invite Sir Gbulam Hussain to form a Ministry. 
Sic Ghulam accepted the invitation and the Cabinet was sworn in this morning.” 

Ban on Congress M.L.A.’b Withdrawn 

The first act of the newly-formed Cabinet was to pass orders withdrawing 
the ban hitherto imposed On the five released members of the Assembly, namely, 
Miss Jethi Shipbamalani, Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, Dr. Popatlal, Mr. 
Newandrarn, Mr. Narandas Becbar and Mr. Issardas Verandmnl. 

The Home Member who announced the above decision iu the Assembly to-day 
also stated that the question of the release of the Congress detenus was being 
favourably considered by the Government. 

Four Muslim League Members Resign From Parts 

It is understood that four members of the Muslim League Assembly Party 
resigned from the Party. They were : Nawab Qazi Amir Ali Lahori, Nawab 
Mir Muhammed Khan Ohandio, Nawab Jamal Muhammad and Khan Bahadur 
Sohrab Khan Sarki. ' 

In their letter of resignation, they stated that they were compelled 
to take this step in view of the fact that Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatuliah had 
broken hie promise to Khan Bahadur Mouia Bux. 

Opposition’s Strength 

With the re-formation of a full-fledged Muslim League Ministry to-day, the 
constitutional crisis banging over Sind since the commencement of the budget 
eesBiou of the Assembly on February 21 might be Baid to have ended, at least for the 
time being. For, with a solid majority of the Muslim members and the coalition 
of the Hindu Independent Party, Sir Ghulam HusBain Hidayatulla enjoyed an 
absolute majority in the House as it stands to-day. 

The Opposition, under the leadership of Khan Bahadur Mouia Bux, did not 
however, abandon hopes, which were further heightened by the defection from the 
ministerial ranks of four members, who were reported to have forwared their resigna¬ 
tions to Sir Ghulam Hussain to-day. The former two Hindu Ministers and their 
anpportere were aleo present, occupying Opposition benches. In addition, the Opposi¬ 
tion claimed to have the support of a few Muslim members from amongst the 
Ministerialists. 

But it was the Congress members of the Assembly, who became ultimately the 
deciding factor. Two members of the party, Mr. R. K. Sidhwa and Mr. Manghraj 
Lais, attended the Assembly to-day and occupied the front Beats on the Opposition 
benches. After the lifting of the restriction on the Congress members iu the 
Assembly was announced to-day, the Opposition hoped to eecure the Bupport of the 
Congress Party. 

In the meantime, Mr. R. K. Sidhwa, leader of the Congress Assembly Party, 
was reported to have got in touch with three|o( these colleagues who had been ex- 
terned from Bind, asking them to hurry back to Karachi. The remaining two who 
•were now free to attend the Assembly were already there. 

Shaikh Abdul Majid had, in the meantime, given notice of a one-rnpee cut 
motion on the supplementary demand under "General Administration”, which would 
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come up before the House on March 17. It was a similar motion by the same 
member that had resulted in the defeat of the Ministry on February 24. 

Coalition Cabinet Minister's Statement 

Sir Ohulam Hussain Hidayatullah, after the formation of the new Ministry, 
faced the Assembly this afternoon when the budget session was resumed. 

For the first time since August 1942 Mr. R. K. Sidhica, Leader of the 
Congress Assembly Party, occupied a front seat on the Opposition benches, along 
with Mr. Menghraj Lalla. After personal explanations by Rai Sahib Gokuldae. Sir 
Ghnlam Hussain, Hr. Hemandas and Mr. Nicbaldas, the House passed all the 
supplementary grants held over from the previous session, except the grant under 
“General Administration" on which the Ministry was defeated on February 24. 
This grant will come up before the House on March 17. 

The terms on which the Muslim League Assembly Party under the leadership 
of Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah and the Hindu Independent Party under the 
leadership of Mr. Nichaldae C. Vazirani agreed to coalesce were announced by 
Pir llahi Bux, Education Minister, in a statement in the Assembly. 

The statement, which bad been enbmitted to the League High Command for 
ratification, said that previous permission of the Muslim League High Command 
bad Veen obtained for the coalitioD. 

The following broad principles according to the statement were clearly 
understood and agreed to by the coalescing parties. 

“Ths Provincial Government shall be run on progressive lines' for the benefit 
of all classes of people without any discrimination and irrespective of their caste or 
creed or their political convictione. The legitimate interests of the minority com¬ 
munities shall be adequately safeguarded and the minority communities Bhall not 
only receive fair but also liberal treatment. The social customs and religious rights 
ana feelings and usageB of all communities shall be duty respected. Ado naturally, 
there can be no question of any invasion direct or indirect against the culture or 
education of any community. Furthermore, one of tbe foremost tasks to be tackled 
by the parties would be the complete restoration of the souse of security in the 
villages and needleBB to emphasise, every step shall be taken to ensure to the Hindu 
minority community, complete- security of honour, life and property both in the 
villages and towns of Sind." 

“The Ooalition Ministry,” added the statement, “further desired to make it 
publicly known that immediate steps would be taken against all the currupt 

E ublic servants and officers, however highly placed, and all possible measures would 
e taken to control this deep-rooted crime of corruption. Further, in the matter of 
control of prices, and the policy of purchase and export of grains, the intereste of 
Zamindars, Haris and local commercial concerns would be taken into account. 

“It bas been further definitely agreed that in the cabinet of Bix Ministers there 
shall be two Hindu Ministers enjoying the support of tbe majority of the Hindu 
Independent party.” 

The statement made it clear that “the coalition has been formed only for the 
purpose of carrying on the Provincial Government and has no connection with any 
All-India Constitutional or political question. In such questions each party ehall 
act according to its own convictions. 

- Rai Sahib Gokaldas's Statement 

After question-time, Rai Sahib Ookaldas, in a statement, welcomed Mr. 
Nichsld s 0. Vazirani on the Treasury Benches and said that after tbe dismissal of 
the late Mr. Allah Bax about two and half years ago, tbe latter had criticised him 
for joining the Muslim League Ministry. Mr, Nichaldaa at that time had pro¬ 
claimed that he would uot join any Ministry unlesB two conditions were fulfilled. 
Firstly, the Ministry should be formed on national lines, and secondly, an under¬ 
taking should be given to him that Ministers would not be dismissed without 
adverse votes by tbs Assembly. Mr. Nichaldas, added Rai Sahib Gokaldas, had 
now gone back on that position and accepted office without these two conditions 
being fulfilled in any way. Continuing, the ex-Minieter said that one of the reasons 
l h»t prevented him from joining the Ministry was the failure of the Premier to 
-Wbj, bis undertaking given in writing to Khan Bahadur Haji Moula Bux 
that the latter would neither be compelled to resign nor would he be called urnm 
to join the Muslim League. 

Sir Ghdlam Hossain's Statement 

Explaining his position, Sir Ohulam Hussain recalled the events of the last 
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month and said that Mr. Nicholdaa and Khan Bahadur Monla Bux had joined 
hands over-night and threw out his previous Ministry. 

Mr. M. A. Khoeo: ‘‘What about Mr. G. M. Syed 7” 

Sir Ghulam : “Yee, he too." 

Continuing, the Premier said that after the dofeat he consulted the remnants 
of the Muslim League Party, which permitted him to take in Khan Bahadur Moula 
Bux. This decision was communicated to the League High Command, but they 
sent back a mandate that the League could not associate with Khan Bahadar Moula 
Bux. The Premier added; "I asked the members of the Party, ‘Will you stand 
by me ?’ They said: ‘No'. I bad, therefore, no other go. 1 cannot stand here 
for a day either as their leader or as Minister without their support. 1 have to 
obey them." 

Col. Mahon (European): “la the House to believe that the Province of Sind 
is going to be run by some exterior person outside the Province, or is the Cabinet 
proposing to run the affairs of Sind ?” (Laughter.) 

Formes Minister’s Complaint 

Dr. Hemandas Wadhwant said that though he had stood by the Premier for 
the last eight years, he was not even consulted before the new Ministry was formed. 
He asked whether the present two Hindu Ministers had agreed to the policy of the 
All-India Muslim League, as they were expected to do according to the second part 
of the mandate given to Bir Ghulam Hussain by the High Command. 

Mr. Nichaidas Vaztrani said that after the dismissal of the late Mr. Allah 
Bnx, the Hindus did want to coalesce with the Muslim League, but they wanted 
some safeguards for their community. Rai Sahib Gokaldaa was appointed to 
negotiate with the Leader of the League Party, but instead of carrying on negotia¬ 
tions, he changed overnight and became a Minister. The stand taken by the Hindu 
Party was consistent all along. Now they had agreed to coalesce on certain defined 
conditions, bb contained in the statement read out by Pir Iliahi Box. This coalition, 
he added, had been formed for the Province and the provincial affairs and had 
nothing whatever to do with All-India questions. 

Dr, Hemandas : “What about Pakistan" 7 

Mr. Nichaidas : “Hindus are against Pakistan as before” 

Concluding, Mr. Nichaidas said that the time had now come for the two 
communities to join hands and work - for the welfare of the Province in an 
atmosphere of amity and co-operation. 

Differences Among Party Leadera 

15th, MARCH:—What he described as a story of broken promises was narrated 
by Khan Bahadur Saji Moula Bux, Leader of the Independent Muslim Party, in 
the Assembly to-day while explaining the circumstances leading to his appointment 
as Revenue Minister in the Hidyatullah Ministry and removal therefrom after a 
fortnight. 

In his statement, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux said that after the death of his 
brother, the late Mr. Allah Bux, he had contested two by-elections and on both 
occasions he bad been offered an unoontested seat if he would join the Muslim 
League, but he refused. 

Mr. Syed: ''Incorrect.” 

Khan Bahadur Moula Bux: "I have letters with me to prove it.” 

Proceeding, Khau Bahadur Moula Bux said-.that after his success in the second 
by-election, Sir Ghulam Hussain offered him a seat in_ the Cabinet in the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. M. H. Gazdar, if he joined the League. “At this 
time,” he said, Mr. G. M. Syed, who had been carrying on vast and insistent propa¬ 
ganda againet the Cabinet of Sir Ghulam Hussain, was not to join any group if he 
could thereby overthrow the Hidayatullah Ministry. An understanding was arrived 
at between Mr. Nichaidas’ group, my group and the Syed group to deleat Sir Ghulam 
HusBain's Ministry at all costs when an opportunity arose, and that a change should 
be given to Mr. Syed to form his own Government. 11 

Premier: “Hear, hear”. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Moula Box revealed that according to the agreement 
arrived at, his group was to support Mr, G, M. Syed to form the Ministry without 
taking any office in it. If Mr- Syed failed in his effort, tbeu Mr. Syed, along with 
hie followers, would lend support to him, Khan Bahadur Haji Moula Bnx, in the 
formation of a non-League Ministry on reciprocal terms. Mr. Syed agreed to thia 
arrangement, in spite of his being the President of the Sind Provincial Muslim 
League and of the Hidayatullah Ministry bearing the official label of the League. 
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After the defeat of the Ministry on February 24, he snid the three groups met, 
but to his great surprise he found Mr. fiyed going back on his own word. He said 
' things quite the contrary of what he had previously agreed to. Later, when Mr. 
Syed and his supporters sat down to decide now to distribute the loaves and fishes 
of offioe, two important members of the'Syed group began to fight between them¬ 
selves. The members of the Independent Party then met together ■ to review the 
.situation that had arisen. At this etoge, Sir Qhulam Hussain Hidayatulfah started 
negotiations and entend into an agreement with the Independent Party on terms 
which he (Sir Ghulam) was previously reluctant to accept in consideration of the 
honour of the League. "Like a hermit, Sir Ghulam Hussain raised his fingers to¬ 
wards heaven and held out promises to stand by his own terms.” 

Premier : “I have never told you that.” 

Continuing, Khan Bahadur Moula Box said that the Premier waB even prepared 
to reduce everything to writing. There were conditions, according to which Congress 
detenus were to be released aud restraint orders on those who had already been 
released would be withdrawn. The Premier waB to agree to the proposals of the 
Independent Party to root out corruption. The Premier also promised to recognise 
.the principle of Hindus electing their own representatives in the Cabinet. 

The conditions, according to the Khan Bahadur, numbered Id, aud the Premier 
bad,agreed to all of them. 

The main conditions, apart from an expansion of the Ministry, were as follows : 
The Assembly to be convened more frequently than hitherto In order to keep in 
tonch with public opinion, revision of the Government’s land revenae and food 
policies, eradication of corruption in various Government Departments and the 
inclusion of one Hindu Minister from among the Hindu Independent Party at the 
time of the expansion of the Ministry. 

After Khan Bahadur Moula Bux had been sworn in, he proceeded on a tour. 
While at Sukkur he received a frantic telephone celt from Sir Ghulam Hussain to 
cut short hia tour and return to Karachi immediately. After bis return to Karachi, 
all possible persuasive measures were adopted by tbe Premier and Mir Ghulam Ali, 
Home Minister, to make him join the Muslim League. ’They began to tell me that 
their one object at that stage should be to beat the common enemies, the reference 
being probably to Mr. Syed’s group. I said to them that there is do question of any 
common enemy. The queetion is whether you are going to stand by your commit¬ 
ment or not.” 

Continuing, Khan Bahadur Moula Bux eaid that a few days later the Premier 
wrote to him that he bad resigned. He too resigned immediately after the receipt of 
that letter. 

Referring to the formation of the new Ministry, Khan Bahadur .Moula Bux 
BBid that the Opposition was not even given a fair chaDce to form an alternative 
Ministry, 

‘Sir Ghulam Hussain wae not ont of the Ministry even for two minutes to 
become an ordinary member of this House ae we are now. I requested Hie Excellency 
to allow me twelve hours more after the Ministry resigned and 1 would succeed in 
Bscuring a majority and form an alternative Ministry. But on acoount of certain 
reasons, His Excellency could not allow me time.” 

Premier's Reply 

The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah , replying to Khan Bahadur Haji 
Moula Bux. said that he had not broken any promise. He was true to bis pledge— 
he had neither compelled Haji Moula Bux to resign nor bad be forced him to join 
the Muslim League. He added that he had coalesced with Khan Bahadur Moula 
Bux under instructions from hie Party which would not stand by him after the 
mandate from the League High Command was reaeived. 

Mr. Syed’a Statement 

Mr. G. M. Syed, President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, denied the 
statement of Khan Bahadur Moula Bux that he had been offered the ShikArpur seat 
without contest if he joined the Muslim League. He said that, according to the con¬ 
stitution of the League, no single member, however powerful, could select a candidate 
for ‘ny constituency. That was the job of the Parliamentary Board. Mr. Syed 
added that no one had offered the Premiership to Khan Bahadur Moula Bux nor bad 
he committed himself to support the Khan Bahadur in his efforts to form a non- 
Leagne Ministry. 
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Move foe All-Paety Coalition Rejected 

24th. MARCH t—The Congress Party's offer to join an all-party Minietry that 
might be formed in order to purify and tone up the administration was rejected by 
the Sind Muslim League President. 

The members of the Congress Assembly Party to-day reviewed the entire 
situation in the Province, and a statement issued after the meeting by Mr. R. K. 
Sidhwa (Leader), says ‘ that the Congress Party expeoted that the Muslim League 
Government established in 1942, in which a single party alone claimed a substantial 
majority in a House of 60, would tone up the administration. The Party have, 
however, found with great apprehension, sorrow and surprise that the Muslim League 
Government during their regime of two and a half years, have not only miserably 
failed, bat have reduced the province to an unsatisfactory state. During the last six 
months, the discontent on account of maladministration grew deep within their own 
ranks, culminating in the defeat and reshuffle of the Ministry, After mature con¬ 
sideration, the Party have come to the conclusion that only an all-party Government 
in Sind, enjoying the confidence of various sections in the House could successfully 
cope up with the problem and eradicate all the evils that exist to-day. This view of 
of the party was conveyed to the President of the Sind Provincial Muslim League, 
Mr. G. M. Syed, and he summarily dismissed it." 

“In view of ail these circumstances,” the statement adds, “the Party can in no 
way lend their support to the present Ministry, and therefore decide to sit in 
Opposition. The members are aware that by their support to any other group or 
party in the Assembly they can break the present Minietry, but merely to become a 
party to the breaking of the Ministry would lead nowhere. Hence, it would prefer 
to wait until a good stable Ministry becomes possible.” 

Triumph of the Hidayatulla Ministry 

27th. MARCH:—The Hidayatullah Ministry come out triumphant to-day wheu 
the Assembly passed the entire budget after one of the stormiest sessions 
since 1941. The Congress having decided not to be a party to the making and 
unmaking of Ministries, the Opposition withdrew their one-rupee cut motion on the 
dematid under “General Administration." The Premier, Sir Ghulam Hussain, 
replying to the debate on the cut motion, said that by establishing the League- 
Hindu Coalition in Bind, he had paved the way for a Congress-League settlement. 
He added that the Muslim League had given to the Hindus the right of selecting 
their own representatives in the Cabinet. He hoped that the Congress would follow 
BUit by giving similar rights to Muslims when they formed Ministries in the Hindu 
majority Provinces. The formation of Ministries in the Hindu majority Provinces 
by the Congress, be said, was not very far. Assuring the Assembly that he would 
release as many Congressmen as'was possible for him, Sir Ghulam Hussain said 
that he had no right to keep iu jail those whom the highest Government iu the 
land had recognised to be worthy of holding office in the Frontier Province. The 
Congress, he said, had been declared an unlawful organisation, but now things bad 
changed, and he promised to review the question of liftiug the ban on Congress 
organisations iu Bind. Concluding, Bir Ghulam said that iu spite of hie age, he 
was young enough to shoulder the responsibility of office till the Muslim League 
Party selected a younger person to replace him. 

Col. Mahon. Leader of the European Group, said that his group strongly 
objected to outside interference in the affairs of the Province of Bind and its 
Government. He added, “We do not want Government under the command of 
outsiders, but we want to govern and rule ourselves." Welcoming the Congress 
Party members of the Assembly, Col. Mahon said: “The Leader of the Congress 
Party is running away with the idea that we are up against the freedom to run 
your country as we wish. We want to co-operate with you. I am an Irishman, 
and I feel deeply abont the Sindhi youth. Every country gets the kind Of Govern¬ 
ment it deserves. Ireland to-day has got the freedom which it deserves, and will go 
on getting what the Irish deserve. In your own case, you should have freedom, 
but do not forget that everybody has to live, the minority and the majority. Yon 
should call yourself Iudians first aad speak as Indians. I am an Irishman, but I 
speak English.” 

Dr. Hemandas R. Wadhwani. former Public Health Minister, said that joint 
responsibility wsb s farce inasmuch as on questions like the "Satyartba Prakash” 
Hiudus would bB on one side, while the Muslims would be on the other. Dr. 
Hemandas added that at a joint meeting of all the Hindu members of the Assembly 
(including the Congress! it had been decided that the Sind Cabinet should not be 
expanded, nor should posts of Advisers be created. 

27 “ “““ 



The N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—Opening Day—Peshawar—9th. March 1945 
Financial Statement tor 1945—4$ 

The Budget Session ol the N. W. F. Pr. Legislative Assembly commenced on 
the 9th. March 19*5 when ' presenting the budget Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, 
Finanoe Minister, disclosed a prospective revenue defict of Bs. 12,24,000 tor the 

ne£t I'hw Minister said the budget eBtimate of revenue receipte ie Ks. 2,67,49,000 
which is about Rs. 84 lakhs less than the revised estimate for the ourrent year 
and the revenue expenditure proposed for the coming year stands at Bs. 2,79,73.000, 
showing a drop of a little over Be. 12 lakhs in comparison with the figures of the 
revised estimate for the current year. 

The Finance Minister pointed oat that the deficit of Rs. 121 lakhs was not a 
matter for immediate concern since the expenditure on war and dearness allowances 
was more than doable the amount of the deficit. 

Referring to the question of revision of the eubvention from the Centre, the 
Finance Minister said that a representation ^ns made to the Government of India 
on the subject that year and the Finance Secretary and he went to Delhi in the 
beginning of February to discuss the matter with the Finance member of the 
Government of India. The response from that quarter, he added, had not been 
very encouraging but material was being collected to make a final attempt 

10th. MARCH:—The Assembly, which met for the second day to-day, was 
adjourned after ten minutes on a motion of Dewan Bhanju Ram Gandhi (Oongress) 
that the non-official business fixed for the day be postponed in view of the fact that 
the no-confidence motion against the Council of Ministers had been admitted and 
fixed for discussion on March 12 with the support of 23 members out of 38. 
Sardar Mokd. Aurangzeb Khan , Leader of the House, who was consulted by the 
Speaker, took no objection to Mr. Gandhi’s motion which wss carried. 

No Confidence on the Ministry 

12th. MARCHThe no-confidence motion against the Aurangazeb Khan 
Ministry waB carried in the Assembly to-day by 24 votes to 18 

Following the passing of the No-Confidence motion Sardar Aurangazeb Khan, 
the Premier submitted the resignation of his Ministry to Hie Excellency the 
Governor, bnt was asked to oontinue until His Excellency has had time to 
make alternative arrangements. 

The following communique was issued in this connection: ’’His Excellency 
the Governor to-day received the Hon’ble Sardar Mohammed Aurangazeb Khan 
who tendered the resignation of the Ministry. His Excellency has asked Sardar 
Mohammed Aurangazeb Khan and his colleagues to continue their administration 
until he hashed time to make alternative arrangements for carrying on the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province.” 

H. E. the Governor invited Dr. Khan Sahib this evening to discuss with him 
the possible formation of a new Ministry. Dr, Kban Sahib asked for a day or 
two in which he would consider the question—stated a communique issued from 
Government House. 

Db. Kban Sabib’s Indictment of Ministry 

To-day’s debate was the first trial of strength between the Muslim League 
Ministry and the Opposition, as the Oongress Party had not been attending the 
Assembly since the formation of the Ministry in May 1943. 

Sardar Aurangzeb Khan was able to form the Ministry with the assistance of 
certain Independent and ex-Oongressite members who had joined the Muslim League 
Party and he claimed the support of the majority, following four by-elections, three 
of which were won by the Muslim League. The Oongress Party however boycotted 
successive Budget sessions in May 1943 and March 1944, demanding the release of 
the ten detained OongreBS members, six of whom were, subsequently, released. This, 
coupled with two important Ministerial defections last week, enabled the Oongress to 
table the no-confidence motion, which was carried to-day by 24 votes against 13. 

Before the Assembly commenced, a large orowd gathered outside the Chamber 
slogans. Both the Speaker of the Assembly and Dr. Khan Sahib, Leader of 
the Uongress Party, appealed to the orowd to disperse aud allow the proceedings of 
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tbe Assembly to be conducted in b peaceful atmosphere. The public was warned 
that if they did not disperse, the police would be summoned. 

The “no confidence” motion was moved by Dr. Khan Sahib who, in the course 
of his speech, ssid that in 1939 the Congress created a deadlock which continued 
till May 1943. In 1942, ten Congress M.L.A.’s were arrested, but sis of them were 
gradually released leaving four still in jail. Tbe Ministerial strength did not exceed 
22 in a Houea of 50. Twenty-two members, said Dr. Khan Sahib, did not constitute 
the majority and this precedent of a minority government was unknown in the 
historv of any country. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that in 1944, the Autumn session was not summoned 
with a view to keeping the puppet Ministry iu power. A requisition signed by 21 
Congress M.L.A.'s was ignored. Dr. Khan Sahib alleged that during the regime of 
this Ministry, corruption was the order of the day, and the Ministry was responsible 
for it. He said that the present Ministry was not in reality a representative 
Government but was juBt like the puppet government of Poland sitting in London. 
Dr. Khan Sahib added that the Ministry was responsible for the fo d shortage in 
Peshawar. “Had 1 been here, it would not have occurred,” Dr. Khan Sahib asserted. 
Continuing Dr. Khan Sahib said: “It is the duty of the Ministers to go personally 
to see the oetusl position at the spot, if you are the people's represeD tstives. But 
thinking of your own interests, you merely pretend to be the representatives of the 
people. Before you have a clear mind and remove the ideal of poesibte remuneration, 
you cannot be a real representative of the public." Proceeding, he eaid that it wsb 
beyond his comprehension that they should go in cars and beg people. “Have you 
ever heard ia the history of the people that leaders go begging unless the people 
want them to beg ?” He aBked. Dr. Kb an Sahib concluded by saying that in the 
last few days cars and police guards were used to influence the members of the 
Assembly. 

_ Sardar Aurangazeb Khan, replying to the allegations levelled against the 
Ministry, said that but for the acceptance of office by the Muslim League there 
would have been another Bengal in the North-West Frontier Province. He reviewed 
the work done by the Ministry and said that the Government had deeds and not 
words to justify their existence. In addition to measures taken to relieve the distress 
caused by food shortage, they bad released all but 50 of the 1,500 political prisoners 
who were in jail when they assumed office. “Our success in the by-eiections,” he 
declared, “shows the verdict of the people.” 

New Ministry Formed 

12th. MARCH:—Dr. Khan Sahib, who was received by the Governor of the 
North-West Frontier, Sir George Cunningham, at Government House, this evening 
formally accepted the invitation to form a Ministry. 

Dr. Khan Sahib submitted following two names to tbe Governor for inclusion 
in the Council of Ministers: (1) Lola Bkanju Ram Gandhi : (2) Khan ifohamed 
Abbas Khan. The names were accepted by His Excellency, according to a press 
communique issued this evening. 

Both Lola Bhanju Ram Gandhi and Khan Mobamed Abbas Khan were in 
the Cabinet of Ministers during the previous Congress Ministry. 

Earlier, Khan Ali Gul Khan, President of the Frontier Provincial Congress 
Committee, and Rai Bahadur Mehr Ohand Khanna, M.L.A., who had consulted 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan in Hnripur jail yesterday on the question of the forma¬ 
tion of a new Ministry, saw Dr. Khan Sahib at his residence and communicated to 
him the result of their talkB with Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan. 

It was believed that'the interview with Khan Abdul Caffar Khan was strictly 
in acoordance with the instructions of Mahatma Gandhi contained in the sealed 
letter to Dr. Khan Sahib. 

Congress Assembly Party Meeting 

A resolution expressing complete confidence in the leadership of Dr. Khan 
Saheb and giving him full authority to decide on the question of the formation of 
a Ministry waa adopted at a meeting of the Frontier Assembly 
Congress Party held to-day. Twenty-one members were present. It was learnt that 
Mahatma Gaudhi’s letter to Dr. Khan Sahib and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
message from jail were read out at the meeting. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan’s Release Ordered 
16th, MARCH Orders for the immediate release of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
and eight others, including four OougresB Members of the Frontier Assembly, 
were issued by Dr. Khan Sahib immediately on assuming office of Premier to-day. 
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A special station wagon was sent to Haripai to fetch Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
who was expected to arrive in Peshawar in the evening. 

The four M. L. A.'a were: Kazi Attaullah, Mr. Amir Mohammed, Mr. Abdnl Aziz 
and Mr. Keyalram. 

The Oaths of office and Allegiance were administered to Dr. Khan Sahib and his 
two colleagues, Diwan Bbanju Ram Gandhi and Khan Abbas _ Khan, by the 
Governor at Government House this morning, after which the Ministers attended 
their offices. 

Qazi Attaulla Appointed Education Minibteb. 

The hon’ble Dr. Khan Sahib, Chief Minister, submitted the name of Quozi 
Attaullah as Minister for Education and H. E, the Governor accepted it, 
Quazi Attanllah was sworn in as a Member of the Couneil of Ministers on 
Monday, March 19, Quazi Attaullah, who had been detained for nearly two years, 
was released from the Peshawar Central Jail yesterday, He wsb Education Minister 
in the first Congress Ministry. 

Da. Khan Sahib’s Explanation 

The reasons behind the Congress acceptance of office in the North-West 
Froutier Province were explained in the Assembly to-day by Dr. Khan Sahib, 
the Premier, and Dewan Bhanjuram Gandhi, the Finance Minister. Dewan 
Bhanjuram refuted the suggestion of Bardar Abdur Rab Nish tar, former Finance 
Minister, that the Congress in the Frontier had acted against its principle by 
accepting office and said : “We act in accordance with instructions of the High 
Commend. If once again we are ashed to leav.e office as iu 1939, we would not 
hesitate to do so.’’ 

Dr. Khan Sahib said, “We were compelled to accept office by the people of the 
Frontier Province and if we are unable to serve them properly, we wonld resign." 
He Bald that he wonld see that corruption was ersdicated, though he had ideological 
differences with others, so far as he was concerned, he would act as a no-party man. 
He was there, he said, to discriminate “between the good and the bad and between 
the honest and the corrupt.” He appealed to all members of the House to co-operate 
with him to put an end to corruption in the province. 

Gnardian’ 1 Comment 

The possibility of resumption of constitutional Provincial Governments in India 
as a sequel to acceptance by Dr. Khan Sahib of the invitation to form the Govern¬ 
ment in the North-West Frontier Province was discussed in • Manchester Guardian 
leader this morning. 

* The paper wrote : Something important hfcB happened on the north-west frontier 
of India. _ We do not know the exact circumstances which induced the Governor of 
the Froutier Province to ask the local Congress Leader to form a Government , 
based on the elected majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

Nor do we know yet what secret instructions from Mr. Gandhi allowed Dr. 
Khan Sahib to accept the invitation. 

But it is plain that the first attempt is being made in this unexpected quarter to 
restore normal political conditions in India and if it succeeds, we may soon see the 
revival of genuine sell-government in other provinces. 

The Governor's offer to local Congress leaders could have hardly been made 
without a decision on bro&d policy in tbs highest British quarters. 

The Frontier Province is in the peculiar position of having a solidly Moham¬ 
medan population, but a large Congress majority. Encouragement of those Muslima 
who are not members of Mr. Jinnah's Muslim League and are not supporting his 
claim to a separate Moslem State in India suggests that the Pakistan idea is 
receding in Governmeut’B mind. 

The greatest repercussions will doubtless be felt in the provinces where the 
Congress is the largest party but Iibb not so far taken part in Government. If it is 
correct to assume that Dr. Khan Sahib was only able to form a Government after 
fbs national leadership of the Congress had decided to suspend the threat of civil 
disobedience and try co-operation, then the chief obstacle to resumption of constitu- 
tlon *l governments in other provinces will have disappeared. 

.. , J 6W days ago Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, told an Indian journa¬ 
list, that the condition for a new political start was ‘some indication' that the 
Congress was willing to co-operate in the war effort and work out a peaceful evolu¬ 
tion ot the lndiau political situation, The indication has come sooner than many 
people expected. Let ue hope the foundation will grow firm enough in time to 
support a settlement. 



The Assam Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session—Opening Day—Shillong 1st. March 1945 

Financial Statement lor 1945-46 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhuri, Finance Minister, presenting the budget to the 
Assam Legislative Assembly at Shillong on the 1st. March 1945. forecast a deficit of 
Ks. 2,31,000 for 1945-46 and a surplnB of Ra. 29.09,000 for 1944-45 according to the 
revised eetimstee as against an estimated deficit of Rs. 10,40,000 In the original 
estimates. 

The year 1943-44 closed with a revenue surplus of Rs, 69,95,000. 

Mr. Chaudhuri said that allowances had been increased from time to time 
during the current year and total cost during the full year of dearnesa allowances, 
war allowance, free rationing and rice concessions were estimated at over Rs. 73 
lakhs. The foreet income had grown from year to year and in the current year it 
was estimated to be five times the normal surplus of about Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Dealing with education, the Finance Minister said that a Tibbia College would 
be established at Syihet and the ayurvedic classes would be opened at the Manikul 
Ashram. The mass literary scheme would be permanently retained at total recurr¬ 
ing expenditure of Re. 91,660. 

Mr. Ohandhuri revealed that several post-war reconstruction schemes involving 
a total expenditure of Rs. 76 crores were under the consideration of the Government. 

Denting with jails, he said that the number of security prisoners which was 
164 on April 1, 1944, had been reduced to 95 by the middle of February 1945. 

Formation of New Ministry 

33rd. MARCH:— Sir Mohamed Saadulla resigned this afternoon, following the 
resignation of one of hiB colleagues in the Cabinet, Mr. Nabakumar Dutta. 

In view, however, of the agreement reached between himBeif and the Opposition 
leaders, Messrs. Oopinath Bardoloi and Mr. Bohini Kumar Chaudhuri, he was 
reconstituting the Cabinet with 50 per cent representation to non-Muslinm who would 
be elected under the supervision of the Opposition leaders by the members of the 
Cabinet, Hindu, Scheduled Caste and Tribal communities. 

The Muslim members of Sir Baadulla's Party met to-day and debated to retain 
all the existing Muslim Members in the reconetituted Cabinet. 

Clarifying the attitude to the proposed Ministry, Mr. Bardoloi said : We are 
making an experiment, the success of which will be fudged by the results. We are 
experimenting upon briuging a new era In Assam. To-day we are not in a position 
to ioBiat on some of our own principles on account of which we could not, in the 
past, be associated with certain Parties to which we are opposed hitherto. Particular 
problems demand particular views on things at particular times and it is with this 
end in view that we have decided to support the new Ministry. 

Distribution of Portfolios 

The new Cabinet which Bir Mahomed Baadulla proposed to form included the 
following: , ‘Bir Mahomed Saadulla (Premier and Minister in charge ^of Home and 
Supply portfolios): 9 Khan Bahadur Kaiyedur Kahaman (Education), Mr. Munwar 
Ali (Forest); 11 -Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury (Reconstruction and P. W. D.JrKban 
Baheb Mnddabbir Hussain Choudhury (Civil Defence, Medical and Public Health); 

£ Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury (Revenue, Judicial and Jail); 7 Mr. Baidyauatn 
Mukherjee (Finance, Transport and Publicity); s Mr. Aksboykumar Das (Industry 
and Co-operation); \Mr. Burendranath Bnragobain (Excise, Labour and Local 
Self-Government); Mr. Rupnath Brahma (Agriculture and Veterinary). 

The distribution of the portfolios was made, at a meeting which Bir M. 
Baadulla had with hie proposed colleagues in the new Cabinet this evening. 
The new Ministry took the oath of allegiance on the next day. 

Terms of agreement 

The following were the main terms of the agreement signed by Bir M. Saadolla, 
Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi and Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury, representing the princi¬ 
pal parties in the Assam Assembly. _ (1) Restoration of civil liberties; (a) two-third 
of Seourity Prisoners now detained in jail to be released before April 30, 1945. All 
M. L. A.’s and prominent Congressmen shall be released forthwith. The remaining 
Security Prisoners shall be released as early as possible bat not later than June 
1945, (b) Convicted political prisoners shall also be released forthwith, except 
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those convicted for offences of a grave and heinona nature euch bb sabotage, but tbeir 
caeee shall be reviewed, (c) There shall be no ban against meetings, assemblies and 
processions, etc., in connection with elections to local bodies and Legislatures, (d) 
The ban. if any, against Congress Committees in the Province shall be withdrawn, 
(e) Ail restriction orders On M.L. A.’e shall be forthwith withdrawn as also in ease 
of other political prisoners, save in a few cases requiring security. 

(2) As regards the terms of the procurement and supply, the policy of govern¬ 
ment is to be reviewed and revised with a view to providing adequate supplies 
to the people removing corruption and securing more popular support and co¬ 
operation. ^ Sawdulla said in the Assembly yesterday that if 
the spirit in which negotiations had been carried on for an All-Party Government 
could be kept up, it would usher in a new era in the political history of Assam. 

Mr. Gopinath Bardolai, Leader of the Congress Assembly party, associating 
himBelf with the remarks made by Sir M. Saadulla, said that bis party would 
stand by the side of the Government. The enunciation of a new policy, he hoped, 
would go a great way in removing discontent and ill-feeling and promoting better 
relationship among ail communities. 

“Assam Congress Coalition” 

The members of the different parties hitherto working in opposition to Sir 
Mahomed Ssadullah in the Assembly at a combined meeting held to-day under the 
presidency ot Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Leader of the Congress Party, fo«ned_ a 
Coalition Party to be styled ‘Assam Oongrees Coalition’, the independent Muslim 
Party membera whereof had pledged themselveB in writing to carry out the Party 
programme and abide by all its rules and regulations and discipline. They 
pledged further to remain loyal and faithful to the party and do nothing against 
the Party’s interest or its programme. 

Parliamentary Board Formed 

The meeting also constituted a Parliamentary Board of this Party consisting 
of Mr. Bardoloi, Mr. Arunkumar Ohanda, Mr. Ali Hyder Khan, Mr. Devesnar 
Barma and Fakruddin Ahmed. 

All the non-Muslim Ministers of the newly-formed Snadulla-Ohoudhury 
Cabinet contributed by the Opposition Parties and Groups signed this pledge. 

Tha Congress Coalition and Independent Muslim Party have now a member- 
ahip of 54, an absolute majority in tbe Assembly. 

Mahatma Gandhi’8 Advioe 

In a letter to Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, ex-Premier of Assam who sought his 
advice on tbe Congress, Party supporting the Assam Ministry under certain condi¬ 
tions, Mnhatmn Unndbi said : “Do what is beBt, cost wbat it may. Kill corrup¬ 
tion. Adopt tiiat alternative which ia the best under the circumstances. I know 
that the difficulties will be many but we have to out our way through. 

The Behar Government Budget for 1945-46 


.A surplus of Bs. 2,33,93,000 ia revealed in the Budget estimates of the Bibar 
Goverument in the Financial Statement for 1945*46 issued from Patua on the 2ZDd. 
March 194S. No new measures of taxatiou have been included in the budget. 

The total revenue for 1945-46 is put at Bs. 11,30,39.000 expenditure on revenue 
account ia expected to amount to Bs. 8,96,96,000 including Bs. 964,000 on account 
of repayment of loan to the Central Goverument and fifty lakhs transferred to the 
Post-war Beconatruction Fund. 

Expenditure outside the revenue account has been estimated at Bs, 72,77,000 of 
which Bs. 73 lakhs represent net provision for the grain supply scheme and standard 
cloth scheme and the balance for other purposes. 

Under war conditions, Bays the memorandum attached to the Budget, the pro¬ 
bable amount to be added to tbe budget ou account of expenditure in the supple¬ 
mentary statement is large, and at a rough gueBB between Kb. 1 and 2 crores 
can be expected on this account, ThiB expenditure will obviously involve a reduction 
in the closing balance. 


The U. P. Government Budget for 1945-46 

23rd, MARCHA surplus of Be. 15 lakhs, sb compared with a surplus of Bs. 
450 lakhs in the current and Rs. 498 lakhs in the past year, was anticipated by Sir 
Tennant Sloan, Financial Adviser to the U. P. Governor in his note on the budget 
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for 1945-46 issued from Lucknow on the 23rd. March 1945. The estimates of 
revenae receipts and charges in the next financial sear are Rs. 2752 lakhs and 
Rs. 2737 lakhs. 

' Sir Tenant expects that at the end of the budget year at least about 1300 lakha 
trill be available for poBt-war development schemes. 

Sir Tennant announced that, in pursuance of the policy of taxing intoxicants 
so as to give the maximum of revenue with the minimum of consumption, excise 
duties will be further increased from April 1. The dutiea on plain and spiced 
spirits will bs raised by 15 and 10 per cent respectively, the duty on Indian-made 
foreign liquor from Re. 30 to Rs. 40 per gallon and the duty on bhang by 20 per 
cent. The issue price of opium will also ne raised from Rs. 180 to Rb. 185-10 per 
seer consequent on an increase by the Government of India of the cost pries of raw 
opium supplied by them. These increases are expected between them to yield 
additional receipts to a total amount of about Rs. 46 lakhs while certain unfavour¬ 
able factors will reduce the net increase under excise to 18 lakhs. 

The outstanding feature of the provincial finances, Bdds the Adviser, as presented 
in the revised estimates of the current and the budget estimates for the next year, 
can be summed up as further expansion of revenue receipts, increased expenditure 
on dearness and war allowance, increased expenditure on Bchetnee for the develop¬ 
ment of the rural areas of the province and large revenue surpluses. • 

Sir Tenant stated : “The surplus shown in the estimates is Rs. 15 lakhs, but 
the real surplus is very much more. After making provision for all the previous 
commitments and the new expenditure to the amount of Rs. 49 lakhs and of Rs. 
35 lakhs for extraordinary grants to local bodies for repairs and the maintenance of 
roads, we had a surplus of Rs. 426 lakhs. This has been disposed of as follows: 
Revenue Reserve Fund Rs. 261 lakhs; the U. P. Road Fund, Rs. 50 lakhs; the 
Hospital Fund Rs. 50 lakhs; the Sinking Funds Rs. 50 lakhs and the surplus 
Rs. 16 lakhs. 

As regards funds for post-war developments, Sir Tennant says that in carrying 
out the post-war development schemes which Government at present have under 
their consideration, the reserve funds will have to be supplemented from additional 
taxation, grants from the Centre, etc. The most obvious form of fresh taxation is 
a Sales Tax which Government, however, does not propose to introduce at present 
partly because of the difficulty of finding the large staff necessary to administer it, 
and partly because of a feeling that Buch a tax oould best be imposed and adminis¬ 
tered on an all-India basis. 

Referring to the financial year 1944-45, the Adviser says that, since the budget 
was framed a year ago, there has been a further large expansion in revenue receipts. 
The original estimate was 2,429 lakhe and the revised is 2,753, an increase of 324. 
Revenue expenditure has been put at 2,788 leaving a revenue surplus of 15 lakha ; 
when the revised estimates were considered, there was a surplus of 110 lakhs. 

The total outlay on supply schemes has been considerably lees than was 
anticipated when the budget wae framed and is expected to fall still further next 
year. The estimate in the onrrent year's budget for all these schemes was 4,758 
lakhs, the revised is 2,799, and the bndget estimate for next year is 2,680, the 
difference of L959 between the original and the revised estimate is made up of 
reduction of 677 under foodgrains, 254 under cloth, 744 under gur etc. The net 
result of all transactions during the year is expected to be an outgoing of 273 lakha, 
leaving a closing balance of 61 lakhs. 

Oonclnding, Sir Tennant points out that besides _ being the seventh, this is the 
last Provincial Dudget which he will have to deal with and expresses his gratitude 
to the officers and staff of the Finance Department for their assistance in the 
preparation of the annual estimates. 

The C. P. Government Budget for 1945-46 

A small surplus of 1.57 lakhs is anticipated in the budget estimates of'the 
Government of O. P. and Berar published from Nagpur on the 24th March 1945. 
The total revenue for 1945-46 is estimated at Rs. 948,14 lakhs and expenditure 
in the revenue account 740.27 lakhs. Out of the difference, 16.30 lakhs representing 
the excess of land revenue collections over the standard figure will be transferred 
to the deposit head appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt" and Re. 190 
lakhs will be transferred to the Post-war Reconstruction and Development Fond. 

A Press Communique on the budget says that no fresh taxation ii proposed for 
1945-46 but existing taxation measures with surcharges and enhancement due to expire 
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at the end of the current year are being extended for another year, “the need for 
combating inflation being ae acute as ever”, and large fundB are needed to implement 
the provincial post-war development plan. 

The Madras Government Budget for 1945—46 

A net anrpluB of Ra. 80,15,000 is expected in 1945-46, according to the budget 
estimates published at Madras on the 20th. March 1945 by the Government of MadraB. 
Revenue ia estimated at Rs. 41,25,29,000 and Expenditure at Rb. 40,45,14.000. 

The revenue of 41 crorea doeB not take credit for the tax on agricultural In¬ 
comes that the Government hope to bring into effect for the year 1945-46, nor does 
it take into account their decision to assign the entire proceeds of the Entertain¬ 
ment Tax to local bodies, ae the necessary legislation in regard to theae two propo¬ 
sals are yet to be enacted. 

Provision for new scheme of expenditure take up Rs. 210.57 lakhs. 

Out of this provision, Rs. 135.59 lakhs go to local bodies. _ They get Rs. 101.17 
lakhs as additional compensation for loss of revenue from tolls, including Rs. 74 lakhs 
to be paid as the first instalment towards the arrears of toll compensation ( about 
Rs. 296 lakhs) due to them in respect of the period prior to 1941-42. 

Rs. 55.43 lakhs is provided for new schemes in the Education Department, out 
of which Rs. ,20 lakhs are earmarked for the introduction of free, compulsory, ele¬ 
mentary education in selected areas in every district and another Rs. 20 lakhs for free 
midday meals to poor pupilB in selected areas of each district. 

The provieion for capital remunerative expenditure includes Rs. 62.5 lakhs for 
the Tnngabhadra project aud Rs. 37 lakhs for Electricity Schemes. 

The finances of the past year have been marked by a big increase in Excise 
Revenue to the tune of about Rs. 54 crorea and in General bales Tax of about Rs. 
1.24 crorea over the budget eetimate. 

The Bombay Government Budget for 1945-46 

A small surplus of Re. 20,000 without fresh taxation is revealed in the Budget 
estimates of the Bombay Government for 1945-46 published at Bombay on the 
28th March 1945. The Revenue receipts have been estimated at Rs. 2,909.19 lakhs 
and revenue expenditure at Rs. 2.608.15 lakhs. 

The major proposals in the Budget fell under three categories, viz., post-war 
reconstruction, debt redemption and nation-bnildlng services. The post-war recon- 
strnction fund will Btaud at Ra. 7 crores at the end of the current year. It ie 
proposed to add Rs. 4 crores to the Fund during •,1945-46 making the total Rs. 11 
crores. A sum of Re. 2 crorea has been provided in the Budget to be transferred 
to the Debt Redemption and Avoidance Fund meant for liquidation of the loans of 
the Government taken from the public and from the Government of India. 

Allotments under the Becond category include those for education, medical, 
public health, minor irrigation worka, agriculture, veterinary and other nation-build¬ 
ing departments. The Government propose inaugurating a “Greater Bombay” 
scheme for which Rs. 3.65 lakhs has been provided in the Budget. A start with rural 
broadcasting will be made during the current year and 805 radio eats have been 
obtained from the United btatea of America on lease-lend basis. The cost of the 
scheme during 1945-46 ie estimated to come to Rs. L06 lakhs. 


The Orissa Government Budget for 1945-46 

The Orissa budget estimates for the year 1945-46 published in a Gazette Extra- 
Ordinary at Madras on the 28th. March 1945 reveal a deficit of Rs. 8,68,000. The 
total revenue in 1945-^6 is estimated at Ha. 2,94,33.000 compared with the revised 
eetimate of Rfl. 3*13,02,000 in 1944-45 and expenditure charged to revenue in 1945-46 
ie expected to amount to Re, 3,03,01,000, inclusive of a eum of Rb. 59.15 lakhs 

1944-45 of Re 3*11 WOOO* 1 **'* 11 ” ' U 1945 ' 46 compared with the revised eetimate of 

... . T J 10 y. ewr 1945-46 'which ia expected to open with an overall deficit of Rs. 28,000 

0f Rf S 75 ' 000 - Receipts Other than revenue 
7 4 ^' 7 » 31 > 5 1.P°0 “d w sxpei'dnure not charged to revenue at Be. 

n ®‘ r0Celpk . 1 bel " K Ra ‘ 9 ; 71 ’ 000 - This, ‘“ken with the revenue deficit 
of the year. ’ ra,6e t lB °P enln K bslace of Rs. 28,000 to Rs. 75,000 at the close 
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The Indian National Congress 

Summary of Proceeding's of the Working Committee 
Wardhs—July 6—14, 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee wee held at Wardha from 6. to 14 July, 
1913. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. The members present were Shrimati 
Barojitii Naidu, Jawaharial Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Pattabbi 
Sitaramayya, Shanker Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profolla Chandra Ghosh, 
Byed Vlahmnd, Asaf Ali and J. B. Kripalani. • 

Khan Abdul Qhaffar Khan, Jairmdaa Doulatram and Narendra Deo attended the 
meeting by special invitation. 

Gnndihiji was present at the afternoon sittings of the Committee. 

The minnteB of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Allahabad 
from April 27 to May 1, 1942 were confirmed. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions : 

(1) Fresh Elections 

Resolved that a general election of the delegates to the Congress which has been 
postponed for two years be held this year by October 31, 1942. For the purpose the 
last date of enrolmost is August 31. As soon as the delegates’ election is completed 
the delegates should meet in order to elect the A. I. 0. 0. members from the 
province. The time-table for the various congress elections will be issued by the 
General Secretary. Resolved also that tbe Provincial Congress Committees do take 
necessary steps to arrange new elections of the Subordinate Congress Committees on 
tbe basis of the new register. 

(21 Compensation for Lands etc. seized for Military Purposes 

Whereas complaints hsve been received from various places regarding Govern¬ 
ment orders for evacuation of villages, lauds and buildings without due notice and 
proper compensation, seizure and destruction of country boats, even where life is 
impossible without them, requisition of cycles, motor vehicles and carte without 
proper compensation and witnout regard for the needs of the civil population, the 
Working Committee deem it necessary to issue tbe following instructions for the 
guidance of the people concerned and hope that the Government will take immediate 
and necessary steps to remove tbe grievances and that the people will oarry oat 
their iustractione ae circumstances demand, provided that in alt cases before the final 
decision to disobey an order or resiBt any measure is taken, all possible avenues of 
negotiation and relief through negotiation shall be thoroughly explored. 

With regard to evacuation and other orders involving loss, either temporary or 
permanent of landed property of any kind full compensation should be demanded. 
In fixing the compensation the factors to be taken into conaideration are the value 
of the land and the oropB, the inconvenieuce and expense likely to be caueed to the 
holder of the land by having to move to another place and the difficulty and delay 
likely to be involved in obtaining other land where the dispossessed landholder could 
settle. 

Wherever possible arrangement should be made for providing other land to 
agriculturists where their agricultural land is acquired. Where this is impossible 
compensation in money should be paid. 

Value of trees, water ohannele, andi well# etc. taken over or destroyed should be 
included in the compensation. 

In case of temporary acquisition of agricultural land the full value of the crop 
plus 15 per cent of it should oe paid for each crop loat and when the occupation by 
Government terminates oompenaation should be paid for restoring the land to its 
previous condition for agricultural purposes. 

Where the bulk of the land of an agriculturist is acquired and the balance left 
over ia so small that it may not be worth cultivating, the balance too should be 
acquired. 

Houses where acquired should be fully paid for. Where the whole or bulk of 
the agricultural land of an agriculturist ia acquired and only hie house iB left over 
the house should also be acquired by paying full compensation if tbe agriculturist 
so desires. 

Where a house is to be occupied temporarily for Government purposes fair rent 
ehould be paid and the owner compensated for the inconvenience and discomfort 
caused. 
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No one should be required to vacate his house without arrangement being made 
elsewhere for his residence, and full compensation should be paid for transport of the 
evacuee’s belongings and for his maintenance for a reasonable period to enable him 
to find suitable occupation in hie new surroundings. 

Compensation should in all cases be paid promptly and on the spot by a res¬ 
ponsible officer and not at the headquarters of a district. In oase no agreement is 
readied between the authorities and the evacnee regarding the amount of compen¬ 
sation and the matter has to be referred to a tribunal for decision the amount of 
compensation proposed by the authorities should be paid forthwith and Should not 
be withheld pending the adjudication of the claim. 

There should be no interference with the use or disposal of private property 
except with the consent of the owner or on payment of adequate compensation. 

In oase of requisition of boats full compensation Bhould be demanded and no 
boats should be surrendered till the question of compensation is settled. In areas 
surrounded by water where boats are indispensable for normal everyday life they 
Bhould not be surrendered at all. 

Fishermen who depend upon their boats for earning their livelihood 
Bhould be compensated for Iosb of their employment in addition to the price of 
their boats. 

In case of requisition of cycles, motor vehicles, carts etc. full compeaeatiou 
should be demanded and until the question of compensation is settled they should 
not be parted with. 

In view of scarcity of salt and apprehended famine of it due to war conditions 
facilities should be provided for collection, preparation and transport of salt on sea 
coast and in inland areaB free of duty by individuals. People may manufacture 
salt for their own consumption and that of their cattle. 

With regard to restrictions on organisations for self-protection the Committee 
is of opinion that it is the inherent right of all to protect their own life and 
property and those of their neighbours and therefore all restrictions on them should 
be disregarded. 

(3) National Demand 

Events happening from day to day, and the experience that the people of India 
are passing through, confirm the opinion of Congressmen that British rule iu India 
must end immediately, not merely because foreign domination, even at its beet, is 
an evil in itself and a continuing injury to the subject people, but because India 
in bondage can play no effective part in defending herself and in affecting tbs 
fortunes of the war that is desolating humanity. The freedom of India is thus 
necessary not only in the interest of India but also for the safety of the world and 
for the ending of naziem, fascism, militarism and other forms of imperialism, and 
the aggression of one nation over another. 

Ever Biuce the outbreak of the world war, the Congress has studiedly pursued a 
policy of non-embarrassment. Even at the risk of making its satyagraha ineffective, 
it deliberately gave it a symbolic character, iu the hope that this policy of non-em¬ 
barrassment, carried to its logical extreme, would be duly appreciated, nod that real 
power would be traneferr<d to popular representatives, so as to enable the nation to 
make its fullest contribution towards the realisation of hnman freedom throughout 
the world, which is iu danger of being crashed. It has also hoped that negatively 
nothing would be done which was calculated to tighten Britain’s stranglehold on 


These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. The abortive Cripps proposals 
showed in the clearest possible manner that there was no change in the British 
Government’s attitude towards India and that the British hold on India was in no 
way to be relaxed. In the negotiations with Sir Stafford CrippB, Congress represen¬ 
tatives tried their utmost to achieve a minimum, consistent with the national demand 
but to no avail. This frustration has resulted in a rapid and wide spread increase 
of ill-will against Britain and a growing satisfaction at the success of Japanese arms. 
The Working Committee view this development with grave apprehension as this, 
unless ohecked, will inevitably lend to a passive acceptance of aggression. The 
Committee hold that all aggression must be resisted, for any submission to it must 
mean the degradation of the Indian people and the continuation of their subjection., 
The Congress iB anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore, and Burma 
and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on or invasion of India by the 
Japanese or any foreign Power. „ .. . . , , , 

The Congress would change the present ill-will against Britain into goodwill and 
make India a willing partner in a joint enterprise of securing freedom of the 
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nations and peoples of the world and in the trials and tribulations which accompany 
it. This is only possible If India feels the glow of freedom. 

The Congress represenlatires have tried their utmost to bring about a solution 
of the communal tangle. But this has been made impossible by the presence of the 
foreign power whose long record has been to pursue relentlessly the policy of divide 
and rule. Only after the ending of foreigu domination and intervention, can the 
present unreality give place to reality, aud the people of India, belonging to all 
gronpa and parties, faoe India’s problem and solve them on a mutually agreed basis. 
The present political parlies, formed chiefly with a view to attract the attention of 
and influence the British Power, will then probably cease to function. For the first 
time in India’s history, realisation will come home that princes, jagirdara, zemindars, 
and propertied aud monied classes, derive their wealth aud property from the 
workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially power and 
authority must belong. On the withdrawal of British rule in India, responsible 
men and women of the couutry will come together to form a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, representative of all important sections of the people of India which will 
later evolve a scheme whereby a Constituent Assembly can be convened in order 
to prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to all sections of 
the people. Representatives of free India and representatives of Great Britain will 
confer together for the adjustment of future relalious and co-operation of the two 
countries as allies in the common task of meeting aggression. It is the earnest 
desire of the Congress to enable India to resist aggression effectively with the 
people's united will and strength behind it. 

in making the proposal for the withdrawal of British rule from Indio, the 
Congress has no desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain or the Allied Powers 
in their prosecution of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression on India or 
increased pressure on China by the Japanese or any other Power associated with 
the Axis group. Nor does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive capacity 
of the Allied Powers. The Congress is therefore agreeable to the stationing of the 
armed forces of the Allies in India, Bhould they so desire, in order to ward off and 
resist Japanese or other aggression, and to protect and help Ohina. 

Tne proposal of withdrawal of the British Power from India was never intended 
to mean the physical withdrawal of all Britishers from India, and certainly uot ol 
those who would make India their home and live there as citizens and as equate 
with the others. If such withdrawal takee place with goodwill, it would result in 
establishing a stable Provisional Government in India ana co-operation between this 
Government and the United Nations in resisting aggression and helping China. 

. The Congress realises that there may be risks involved in such a course. Such 
risks, however, have to be faced by any country in order to achieve ireedom and, 
more especially at the present critical junoture in order to save the country aud the 
larger cause of freedom the world over from far greater risks and perils. 

While, therefore, the Congress is impatient to achieve the uational purpose, it 
wishes to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, in so far as is possible, any 
course of action that might embarrass the United Nations. The Congress would 
plead with the British Power to accept the very reasonable and just proposal herein 
made, not ouly in the interest of India but also that of Britain and of the cause of 
freedom to which the United Nations proclaim their adherence. 

Should however this appeal fail, the Congress cannot view without the gravest 
apprehension the continuation of the present state of affairs, involving a progressive 
deterioration in the situation and weakening of India's will and power to resist 
aggression. The Congress will then be reluctantly compelled to utilise all the uon- 
violent strength it might have gathered since 1920, when it adopted non-violence aa 
part of ns policy for the vindication of political rights and liberty. Such a wide¬ 
spread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership of Gandbiji. As the issues 
raised are of the most vital and far-reaching importance to the people of India as 
1° peoples of the United Nations, the Working Committee refer them to 
the All India Congress Committee for final decision. For this purpose the A.1.C,0, 
will meet in Bombay on August 7, 1942, 


Kerala 

The Committee considered a representation from Kerala P. C. C. about freBh 
elections and arrived at the following decision. 

uuo IwJuT u- th ® ,aot t . hat elections in the Kerala Province took place in April 
year in Kerala' 08 ComnlHtee deo,de tu *‘ ‘here "hall b » further elections this 
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Disciplinary Action 

Representations from Tamil Nadu, Andhra, Karnatak to tBke disciplinary 
action Spain at Shri Rajapopalachariar for carrying on propaganda contrary to tba 
policy of the Congress were considered. The Committee decided that the Tamil 
Nadu P. C. 0. was competent to take disciplinary action apainat Bhri Rajapopala¬ 
chariar if bis activities constitute a breach of Conpreas discipline. 

The letter from 8hri Sambamnrti, speaker of the Madras Legislative Assembly, 
in connection with the resolution of the Andhra P. O. 0. which asked him to show 
cause why disciplinary action Bbould not be taken apainet him for carrying on 
propapanda contrary to the accepted policy of the Conpreas was considered. The 
Committee decided that the Andhra P. C. C. was witbin its ripht in passing the 
resolution it did about Shri Bambsmuri. Sbri Bambamurti ia bound by the 
pledge be took when be sought election to the Assembly on the Congress ticket. 
The fact that Shri Bambamurti was the speaker did not absolve him from allegiance 
to the Andhra P. C. C. It ie strange that while Bhri Bambamurti on the one 
hand claimed, as a speaker, the privilege of being above party politics, he should 
on the other hand engage himself in active controversial politics and carry on 
propaganda prejudicial to the Congress policy and programme. 

Visit to Tribal Areas 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Kbon gave an account of conditions in tbe N. W. F. 
Province. He explained tbat the Government wbb making it difficult for him and 
'Mb companions to carry on even the constructive programme of the Congreaa. The 
Government refused him and hU colleagues permission to visit the Tribal areas and 
work among the people there with a view to weaning them _ from anti-social 
activities. 'Hie Working Committee agreed to Khan Sahib's visiting the Tribal 
areas even if the Government refused him the necessary permission. 

Budget for thb Year 1941-42 

The budget for the financial year ending September 30, 1942 for the A. I. C. C. 
is sanctioned. 

The expenditure incurred by the A. I. C. C. from October 1,1941 to June 30, 
1942, in auticipation of the sanction of tbe budget is sanctioned. 

Loan to Assam P. 0. C. 

Resolved that in view of the financial condition of the province the loan of 
Rs. 2,500 to the AeBam be treated ae a grant and be written off. 

Transfer of Securities in the Name of New Treasurer 

The Treasurer is authorised to get a transfer of all securities and investment 
held on behalf of the A. I. C. C. by Beth Jamanlal Bajaj either in hia own name 
or that of Bachcbraj and Co., Bombay. 

Ganga Hari Distress Fund 

Resolved tbat tbe interest accrued so far on the above fund be sent to the 
Sind P. C. O. for relief of distress. 

Audited Balance Sheet for 1940-1941 

Considered the balance sheet of the year 1940-1941. Since It wsb received today 
it could not be considered in the absence of necessary explanations to the auditors' 
queries by tbe Accountant. Resolved that the Balance Sheet be considered at the 
next meeting. 

Shri K. B. Ramakrishnaiah 

Tbe Committee conBidered the application of Shri K. B. Ramakrishnaiah tbe 
ex-accountant of the A. 1. O. C. and resolved that a gratuity ol Rs. 1,000 be 
sanctioned Bed paid to him in view of hia past services. 

Working Committee Meeting—August 5 to 8,1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Bombay from August 5 to 
8, 1942. Maulana Abul Katam Azad presided. The members present were Sbria 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhnhai Patel, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Shankar 
Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, profulla Chandra Ghosh, Aeaf Aii, Syed Mahmud 
and J. B. Kripalani, Sbria Narendra Deo, Harekriehna Mehtab and Batyamurti 
were present by special invitation. Gandhiji was present at most of the sittings of 
the Committee. 

The Committee passed what has since been popularly called the 
'Quit India’ resolution. For the text of the resolution see proceedings of the 
A. I. 0. 0. 
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This was the only resolution recommended by the Working Committee for 
adoption by the A. I. O. O. 

The A. I. C. C. Meeting—August 7 and 8 1942 

A meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. was held in Bombay on August ? and 8, 1942. 
The following resolution recommended by the Working Committee was passed by 
an overwhelming majority, only 13 members dissenting. 

Qoit India 

The All India Congress Committee has given the most careful consideration 
to the reference made to it by the Working Committee in their resolution dated 
July 14, 1942, aud to subsequent events, including the development of the war 
situation, the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British Government, and 
the comments and criticisms made in India and abroad. The Committee approves 
of and endorses thnt resolution and U of opinion that events subsequent to it have 
given it further justification, and have made it clear that the immediate ending of 
British rule in Indis is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the 
success of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively less capable of defending herself and 
of contributing to the cause of world freedom, 

The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration of the situation on 
the Russian aud Chinese fronts and conveys to the Russian and Chinese people its 
high appreciation of their heroism in defence of their freedom. This increasing 
peril makes it incumbent on all those who strive for freedom and who sympathise 
with the victims of aggression, to examiue the foundation of the policy so far 
pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led CO repeated and disastrous failure, 
it is not by adhering to such aims aud policies and methods that failure can be 
converted into success, for paBt experience hae shown that failure is inherent in 
them. These policies have been based not on freedom bo much as on the domina¬ 
tion of subject aud colonial countries, and the continuation of the imperialist 
tradition and method. The possession of empire, instead of adding to the strength 
of the ruling Power, has become a burden and a curse. Iodia, the classic land of 
modern imperialism, has become the orux of the question, for b; the freedom of 
India will Britain and the United Nations be judged, and the peoples of Asia and 
Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. The ending of British rule in this 
country is thus a vital and immediate issue on which depend the future of the war 
aud the success of freedom and democracy. A free India will sBRiire this success by 
throwing all her great resources in the struggle for freedom and against the aggression 
of nozism, fascism and imperialism. This will not only affect materially the fortunes 
of the war, but will bring all subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the 
United Nations, and give these Nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and 
spiritual Leaderaliif) of the world. India in bondage will continue to be the symbol 
of British imperialism and the taint of that imperialism will affect the fortunes of 
all the United Nations, 

The perilof today, therefore, necessitates the independence of India and the 
ending of British domination. No future promises or guarantees can affect the 
present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce the needed psychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. _ Only the glow of freedom now can release 
that energy and enthusiasm of millions of people whioh will immediately transform 
the nature of the war. 

The A. L 0. O. therefore repeats with all emphaels the demand for the 
withdrawal of the British Power from India. On the declaratioh of India’s indepen¬ 
dence, a Provisional Government will be formed and Free India will become an 
ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and tribulations of the 
joint enterprise of the struggle for freedom. The Provisional Government can ODly 
be formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups in the country. 
It will thus be a composite government, representative of all important sections of 
the people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India and resist 
aggression with all the armed as well as the nou-violent forces at its command, 
together with its Allied powers, to promote the well-being and progress of the 
workers in the fields ana factories aud elsewhere, to whom essentially all power and 
authority must belong. The Provisional Government will evolve a scheme for • 
Constituent Assembly whioh will prepare a constitution for the Government of 
India acceptable to all sections of the people. This constitution, according to the 
Congress view, should be a federal One, with the largest measure of autonomy for 
the federating units, and with the residuary powers vesting in these unite, . The 
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future relatione between Indie and the Allied Nations will ba'adjueled by represen¬ 
tatives o£ all these free countries conferring together for their mutual advantage 
and for their oo-operation in the common task of resisting aggression. Freedom 
will enable India to resist aggression effectively with the people’s united will and 
strength behind it. 

The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to the freedom of 
all other Asiatic natione under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Indo-China, 
the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq mast also attain their complete freedom. It must be 
clearly understood that such of these countries as are under Japanese control now 
muBt not subsequently be placed under the rule or control of any other oolonial 
Power. 

While the A. I. 0. C. must primarily be concerned with the independence and 
defence of India in this hour of danger, tue Committee is of opinion that tbs future 
peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a World Federation of 
free nations, and on no other basis oan the problems of the modern world be solved. 
Such a World Federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent nations, the 
prevention of aggression and exploitation by one nation over another, the protection 
of national minorities, the advancement of all backward areas and peoples, and the 
pooling of the world's resources for the oommon good of all. On the establishment 
of such a World Federation, disarmament would be practicable in all countries, 
national armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary, and a World 
Federal Defence Force would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

An independent India would gladly join such a World Federation and 
co-operate on an eqnal basis with other nations in the solution of international 
problems. 

Such a Federation should be open to all nations who agree with itg fundamen¬ 
tal principles. In view of the war, however, the Federation must inevitably, to 
begin with, be confined to the United Natione. Such a step taken now will have 
a most powerful effect on the war, on the people of the Axis countries and on the 
peace to come. 

The Committee regretfully realises, however, that despite the tragic and 
overwhelming leesoos of the war and the perita that overhang the world, the 
governments of few countries are yet prepared to take this inevitable step towards 
World Federation. The reactions of the British Government and the misguided 
criticisms of the foreign press also make it clear that even the obvious demand 
for India's independence is resisted, though this has been made essentially to meet 
the present peril and to enable India to defend herself and help China and Russia 
in their hour of need. The Committee is anxious not to embarrass in any way the 
defence of China or Russia, whoBe freedom is precious and must be preserved, or to 
jeopardise the defensive capacity of the United Nations. Bat the peril grows both 
to India and these nations, and inactiop and submission to a foreign administration 
at this stage is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend herself 
and resist aggression, but is no answer to that growing peril and is no service to 
the peoples of the Uaited Nations. The earnest appeal of the Working Committee 
to Great Britain and the United Natione has so fer met with no response, and the 
criticism made in many foreign quarters have shown an ignorance of India’s and the 
world's need, and sometimes even hostility to India’B freedom, which is significant 
of a mentality of domination and racial superiority which cannot be tolerated by a 
proud people conscious of their strength and of the justice of their cause. 

The A. I. 0. 0. would yet again, at this last moment, in the interest of world 
freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and the United Nations. But the Committee 
feels that it is no longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring to 
assert its will againat an imperialist and the authoritarian Government which 
dominates over it and prevents it from functioning in its own interest and in the 
interest of humanity. The Committee resolves, therefore, to sanction for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and independence, the starting of 
a mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible scale, so that the country 
might utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered during the last twenty-two 
years of peaceful struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership 
of Gandhiji and the Committee requests him to take the lead and guide the nation 
in the steps to ba taken. A . , 

The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and hardship 
that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, and to hold together under the 
leadership of Gandhiji. and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers of Indian 
freedom. They must remember that non-violence is the basis of this movement. 
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A time may come when it may not be possible to issne ■ instructions or for inBtruo- 
tiona to reach onr people, and when no Congress Committees can function. When 
this happens, every man and woman, who is participating in the movement muBt 
function for himself or herself within the fonr corners of the general instructions 
issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must be bis own guide 
urging him on along the hard road where there is no resting place and which leads 
ultimately to the independence and deliverance of India. 

Lastly, whilst the A. I. O. 0. has started his own view of the future governance 
under free India the A. I. 0. 0. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned that 
by embarking on mass struggle it has no intention of gaining power for the Con* 
gress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India, 

Note: As the members of the Working Committee were all arrested in the 
early hours of August 9 and as all Congress Organisations were banned it is not 
poesibie to give any further details of the proceedings of the Working Committee and 
the A. I. G. C. held in August, 1942. 

Summary of Proceedings of (he Working Committee Meeting 

Bombay,—June SI and 22, 1946 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Bombay on June 21 and 22. 
Moulana Abnl Kalad Azad presided. The members present were Ssrojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallahhhai Patel, Rajendra Psasad, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Shankar Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Aii and 
J. B. Kripalani. Gandhiji was present at most of the sittings of the Committee. 

The Committee met after a period of three yearB during which its members were 
in detention. Their release was announced by the Viceroy, in his Broadcast on June 
14. The Viceroy set forth his proposals for the formation of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre and the normal functioning of the provincial governments in 
provinces ruled under Section 93 of the Government of India AoL The Working 
Committee met prinoipslly to discuss the Viceroy’s proposals and to decide whether 
the Congress should participate in the Conference proposed to be convened at Simla 
on August 25,1945. 

The Committee considered the Viceroy’s Broadcast of June 14 and the state¬ 
ment of the Secretary of State in the House of Oommone made the same day. 
It had also before it the correspondence between MahatmB Gandhi and the Viceroy, 
wherein Gandhiji had sought clarification of certain points arising out of the 
Viceroy’s Broadcast. The Committee decided that Congress as an organisation 
should participate in the Simla Conference. All the invitees to the Conference 
were therefore asked to accept the invitation and attend the Simla Conference. This 
decision of the Working Committee was conveyed to the Viceroy in the following 
telegram sent to him by the Congress President. 

"Congress Working Committee authorises me to accept your invitation to 

Simla Conference on twenty-fifth. Hope reach Simla twenty-fourth. Would be 

grateful if you can conveniently see me before Conference. 

Other CongresB invitees similarly informed the Viceroy that they had been 
authorised by their organisation to attend Conference. 

Before the Working Committee met Gandhiji as Btated above had correspondence 
with the Viceroy seeking clarification of certain points arising from the Viceroy's 
announcement. This correspondence was kept before the Working Committee. For 
correspondence see ‘Simla Conference', posts. 

The Working Committee issued the following instructions for the guidance of 
congressmen attending the Simla Conference. 

1. It must be clearly understood that the Suggested arrangements are being con¬ 

sidered on an interim and temporary basis only, especially in regard to communal 
parity. The principle of such parity is not acceptable. Also no such communal parity 
is applicable in the provinces and present suggested arrangements relate to the 
Centre only. _ • 

2. While communal parity, in the iimted and temporary senae as indicated 
above, is being agreed to, it must be clesrly understood that this does not mean 
that all the Muslim members of the National Government will be nominated by the 
Muslim League. The Congresa cannot recognize the sole right of such nomination 
by a communal organization, nor it can keduoe iteelf as a consequence to a limited 
communal field. The Congress therefore is of opinion that iiameB may be proposed 
for Hindus Muslims, Scheduled Castes, etc., by all groups in the Conference and to 
be adopted by the Conference ae a whole. 

3. While the Working Committee is anxious to help in finding a way out of 
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the present deadlock which leads to Indian Freedom, and will work to that end, it 
must be remembered that any decision taken by it has to be confirmed and ratified 
by the A. I, 0. O. The fact that the A. L 0, C. and other Congress Committees are Btill 
banned is an obstacle in onr way. 

4. Further the fact of large number of detenus and Congress prisoners. 

5. Clarification to be sought from the Viceroy or in the Conference in 

regard to: , 

(») External Affairs Department. 

(it) Financial implications of defence. 

(«»») How far it is possible to give a nationalist character to the Indian 
Army without at present changing its status or organization in any way. The 
Indian Army officers and men should have the same freedom of meeting people as 
the British army has in England. The present barriers isolating them to go, 

(tv) After the present war ia South-East Asia is over it must be clearly understood 
that the Indian Government cannot support any polioy aimed at the continuation 
of imperialist control of any of the countries of S. E. Asia, nor can it allow the use 
of Indian resources for the deprivation of freedom of any of these countries. 

(v) In regard to the Indian States, while recognizing that, during the interim 
period, the powers of the Crown Representative coutinue, it is clear that the National 
Government will have to deal with many matters which overlap and have concern 
with the States in regard to trade, industry, labour, etc., etc. The government may, 
when it cosidera this necessary, moke suggestions and recommendations in regard to 
other State matters also to the Crown Representative. Further the birriere between 
the States Peoples, the Princes, and members of. the National Government and 
their associates Bhould be removed, so as to help in mutual diBcuseious and consul¬ 
tations and the consideration of common problems, thus leading to the solution of 
these problems and even amalgamation with Federal India. 

(vi) Provincial coalitions would depend on the particular conditions of patties 
and groups in each particular province. 

(vti) The question of recruitment for higher services and the commitments in 
regard to foreign recruitments cannot be accepted, though the National 
Government will, whenever it considers it necessary, welcome and engage 
foreign experts. 

The President will add to these matters requiring elucidation whenever he 
considers this necessary and give such other directions as may be required. He may 
also make such alterations as he considers necessary. 

The Committee passed the following resolution 

World Organization and Stria 

The Working Committee, meeting after nearly three years of enforced isolation, 
have to consider numerous national and international problems which have taken 
new shape and form. The Committee will meet again in the near fntnre for thia 
purpose. Meanwhile, white recognising the efforts being made to establish a new 
world order, the Committee regret that these efforts are being obstructed and vitiated 
by the ambitions and fears of the Great Powers who sre often moved by motives 
of retaining their dominion over colonies and dependencies and preventing or 
delaying the freedom of these countries. The Committee are convinced that world 
peace and any new international order can only be based on the recognition of the 
freedom of all these countries and the elimination of all traces of imperialist control 
by whatever name it may be called. The Committee reiterate the policy in regard 
to this matter laid down by the A. I. C. C. on August 8, 1942. 

The Committee have noted with deep regret and resentment the recent attacks 
on Syrian and Lebanese independence which are a violation not only of the specific 
pledges given to the Syrians and Lebanese but also a negation of the principles 
proclaimed by the United Nations. 

Summary of Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Simla—July 3—15,1915 

A meeting of the Working Committee wsb held at 8imia from July 8 to 
July 15. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. The members present were Shris 
Sarojini Naidu. Jswaharlal Nehru. Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Shankar Rao Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Prafnlla Chandra Ghosh, 
Asaf Ali end J. B. Kripalani. Gandbiji was present at some of the sittings of the 
Committee. 

The Congress invitees to the Simla Conference were often called for consulta¬ 
tion to the Committee meetings, 

29 
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The Working Committee heard from the Congress President an acconnt of hie 
conversations with the Viceroy and the stand he bad taken at the conference in 
regard to matters that came up for elucidation and discussion therein. The Com¬ 
mittee then proceeded to frame a list of the names they would auggeat for the 
Executive Council. They decided to suggest names for the entire Executive._ In 
suggesting names they tried to give representation to as many minority communities 
as possible. The list was sent to the Viceroy along with a covering letter whioh 
explained the principles thst had gnided the committee in selecting names for 
the proposed Executive Council. 

The Working Committee passed the following resolution: 

Bah Francisco 

The Working Committee welcome the efforts that have been made by the 
United Nationa to build up au international order to maintain peace and security 
and to develop friendly relatione among the nationa based on respect for the 
principle of equal lights and self-determination of peoples. While appreciating the 
work of tile Ban Francisco Conference in this reepect and realising that any world 
organisation must of necessity be related to the realities of today, the Committee 
regret that the position allotted to the smaller nations in the Charter ie One lacking 
all effectiveness and the Great Powers not only dominate and completely control the 
new organization but are placed above and beyond the law they have themselves 
helped in framing. These Great Powers have indeed strengthened aud consolidated 
their own position in the world and have shown no inclination to give up their 
colonial possessions and the special powers and privileges they enjoy at the expense 
of dependent peoples. According to the Charter as framed, the world organization 
will only be effective when none of the Great Powers are interested in the dispute. 
Where there is such an interest, as there is likely to be in most international 
disputes, a Great Power veto will prevent any action being taken. 

The Committee especially regret that the declaration regarding non-self-governing 
territories is vague and unsatisfactory and is little better than the old mandate 
system of the League of Nations which was a signal failure in the past. The 
discussion in the Ban Francisco Conference on the object of trusteeship, and in 
particular, the strenuous objections raised by some Powers to the use of the word 
Independence, are evidence of the fact that imperialist Powers are still functioning 
in the old imperialist way and intend to retain and exploit their colonial 
possessions. The Committee are of opinion that a full and frank recognition of 
national independence, within the framework of the international order of colonial 
territories is necessary to give reality to the purposes and objectives of the new 
Organization and to lay the foundations of a stable peace. 

The Committee have noted that the delegates from India to the Ban Francisco 
Conference represented the alien government and in no way the people of this 
country, and their attitude towards problems affecting India and other dependent 
and colonial territories waB often opposed to the policy of the Indian people 8uoh 
representation at international conferences ie an affront to India and is likely to 
mislead foreign nations. Ths fact of dependence on foreign authority has 
resulted in giving her an anomalous and degrading position in an organiza¬ 
tion of sovereign States and deprived her of a permanent seat in the 
Security Council of the new organization, which is her rightful due. Both 
for national and international reasons, India must attain the status of an 
independent and sovereign State, having a place in the highest councils 
of the nations, and in a position to contribute to the maintenance of peace, security 
aud freedom. 1 


Da. Mahmud and Hib Letter to the Viceroy 

The question of the continuance of Dr. Mahmud's membership of the Working 
Committee was considered and the following derision reached: 

‘.I’ be question of the conduct of Dr. Mahmud in connection with his letter to 
the Viceroy, written from Jail, was considered by the Working Committee. It waB 
decided that the President call for an explanation from Dr. Mahmud for his oonduot 
and if Dr, Mahmud so desires, he be given an opportunity to personally appear 
before the Committee to offer such explanation.” 

j'? 8 .” 8 *°. r L ry * re u " abl ?*° B ’ ,v ? here the text of correspondence 
which passed between the Congress President and Lord Wavell in connection with 
£ i ®7, ^ nferenCe - j 0rd Saveli as Chairman of the Conference expressed a 
desire that the correspondence be regarded ae confidential. The Congress President 
in deference to this decided to withhold the correspondence from the press and, the 
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public. This correspondence however could not be withheld from members of the 
A. I. G. 0. The Working Committee therefore at its meeting in Poona dated 
September 12 , 1945 decided that the correspondence be circulated exclusively among 
members of the A. I. 0. O. with the express instruction that no part of it should 
find its way to the press. This wbb duly done at the Bombay meeting of the 
A. I. 0. 0. 

Summary of Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Poona, Sep. It to Sep. 18 and Bombay, Sep. tl to Sep. S4 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Poona from September 12 
to September 18 and agnin in Bombay from September 21 to September 24, 1945. 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azsd presided. The members present were Shris Sarojini 
Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbbai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Pattabhi Sitaramyya, 
Shankar RaO Deo, Govind Ballabh Pant, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Aeaf Afi and 
J. B. Kripalnni. 

Gandhiji was present at the afternoon sittings of the committee. 

Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan, Bhulabbai Desai, Rajagopalschariar. Gopinath 
Bardoloi, Kiran Shankar Ray were present by special invitation. 

Tbe following resolutions were recommeded for adoption by the A. I. C, C. 

(1) Condolence. (2) The struggle of 1942 and after. (3) Congress Policy. (4) 
Viceregal proposals and Elections. (5) National Army. (6) Financial Commit' 
ments made by the present Government not binding. (?) Assembly Elections 
Committee. (8) Election Manifesto. (9) Sterling Balances. (10) Revision of Congress 
Constitution. (11) China and South-East Asia. (12) Indian Interests in Burma and 
Malaya. (13) Affiliation of the Anjuman-e-Watan of Baluchistan. (14) Constructive 
programme. (15) Indian States. 

(For text of the resolutions see A. I, C. C. Proceedings.) 

The Committee passed the following resolution : 

United India and Selp-Dbtekmination _ 

•'V As some misapprehensions have arisen in regard to certain resolutions of the 
A. I. C, 0, and of the Working Committee passed in 1942 relating to the further 
constitution of India, tbe Working Committee restates the position as follows: 

In accordance with the August 1942 resolution of tbe A. 1. C. 0. it will be for 
a democratically elected Constituent Assembly to prepare a constitution for tbe 
government of India, acceptable to all sections of the people. This constitution, 
according to the Congress view, should be a federal one, with the residuary powers 
vesLing in the nnits. The fundamental righta as laid down by the Karachi Congress, 
and subsequently added to, must form an integral part of this constitution. 
Further, ss declared by tbe A. I. O. C. at its meeting held iu Allahabad in May, 
1942, the Congress oanuot ogree to any proposal to disintegrate India by giving 
liberty to any component State or territorial unit to secede from the Indian Union 
or Federation. The Congress, as the WorkiDg Committee declared in April, 1942, 
has been wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any break in that unity, 
especially in tbe modern world when people's minds inevitably think in terms of 
ever larger federations, would be injurious to *11 concerned and exceedingly painful 
to contemplate. Nevertheless, tbe Committee also declared, it cannot think in term* 
of compelling tbe people in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union 
against their declared and established will. While recognising this principle, every 
effort should be made to oreate conditions which would help the different unite in 
developing a common and co-operative national life. Tha acceptance _ of the 
principle inevitably involves that no changes should be made which result in fresh 
problems being created and compulsion being exercised on other substantial groups 
within that area. Each territorial unit should have the fullest possible autonomy 
within the Union, consistently with a strong national Btate.^ 

(I) Correspondence between the Congress President and'the Viceroy: 

Publication of the correspondence that passed between the Congress President, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Lord Wavell during and alter the Simla Con¬ 
ference was considered. It was decided that in view of the desire of Lord Wavell, 
Chairman of the Simla Conference, that correspondence relating to the Simla 
Conference should be treated as confidential, the correspondence be circulated 
as a confidential document among members of the A. 1. O, 0. 

S Disciplinary action and the Communist party. 

mplaints received in the A. I. 0. 0. Office regarding the hostile activities of 
the Communist Party during the August struggle end their open defiance of the 
CoDgreee Polioy as embodied in the August Resolution were placed beiore the 
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Committee. It was decided that a committee consisting of (1) Pandit Jawaharla! 
Nehru (2) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and (B) Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant be 
formed to go into the charges of indiscipline brought against the Congress members 
of the Communist Party. The Committee was required to submit its report, if 
possible, before the A. I. C. O. meeting. 

(S) Constitution Sub-Committee : 

In view of the evontB which happened in the country since August, 1942, 
temporary revision of the Congress constitution to meet the present contingency 
was called for. The Working Committee appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of 
Babu Rnjendra Prasad, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant 
to suggest necessary changes and amendments of articles in the constitution, to 
facilitate fresh elections in the near fntnre. 

(4) The A. I. C. C. Offiice : The budget for the A. I. C. 0. office waa presented 
and sanctioned. 

(5) Confiscated Funds. 

The General Secretary reported to the Committee that the A. I. 0. C. funds 
amounting to about Rs. 70,000 were confiscated by the Government of Bombay in 
1942 after the declaration of the A. I. O. 0. as an illegal body. It waa decided that 
Sh^i Bhulabhai Desai should take necessary steps legal or otherwise for the restora¬ 
tion of the confiscated funds. 

(ff) Desai-Liaquat Pact : 

The General Secretary placed before the Committee the letter he had addressed 
to Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai in regard to the statement which Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan had issued to the press in connection with Desai-Liaquat Pact. The Working 
Committee concurred in the view expressed in the letter that Nawabzada's statement 
waa at variance, in material particulars, with the facts as placed before the 
Committee by Shri Bhulabhai about the Pact. Shri Bhulabhai told the Committee 
that be would issue a statement setting forth the correot facts, 

(7) The A. I. C. C. Fee : 

The following decision was taken on the subject: 

In terms of the constitution members of the A. 1. C. 0. are required to pay a 
fee of Rs. 10 annually. This fee has not been paid since 1942. In view of the 
abnormal political conditions during the last three years the Working Committee 
has decided to remit fees far these years. The A. I. C. 0. members will however be 
required to pay the A. 1. 0. 0. dueB for the current year. 

(S) Dr. Mahmud's Resignation : 

Dr. Mahmud’s resignation dated September 10, 1945 was placed before the 
Working Committee. The Working Committee accepted the resignation. 

The Working Committee met again in Bombay from September 21 to 
September 24. 

The New Proposals of the British Government and the Elections : 

The Committee bad passed a resolution on Assembly Elections at its meeting 
in Poona. After the broadcast of Lord Wavell and the British Prime Minister on 
the steps proposed to be taken by the British authority in India after general 
elections this resolution of the Working Committee needed to be recast and 
revised. A fresh resolution was therefore adopted by the Working Committee 
for recommendation to the A. I. C. 0. The Poona Resolution on Elections was 
consequently withdrawn. 

(For text of the resolution see A. I. C. C. proceedings) 

The Committee passed the following resolutions: 

Demobilisation and Use of camps Eto. 

The end of the war haa suddenly brought many problems to the forefront, 
among them being the provision for suitable employment of demobilised soldiers. 
It is not only necessary to find gainful employment for them in such a way as not 
to throw others out of employment, but also to ubb their services, as trained men 
and women, for work of national reconstruction. This work, as all other large-scale 
activity, requires careful planning and adjustment. The resettlement policy and 
programme of the present Government are unsatisfactory. They have to be shaped 
* way as to fit in with other achemea of national development, and to 

afford the persons concerned an opportunity to be absorbed harmoniously in the 
national life of the country. 

.. ^ile the demobilisation of the armed forces has yet to begin, the demobilisa- 
tion ol labour, especially employed for war work, has already started. Involving at 
tfiis does millions of workers, there is danger of large-scale unemployment, and 
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injury to the economic structure, unless immediate steps are taken to absorb these 
workers, as they ate released, in works of national importance. From the social and 
economic view-point also it is harmful and wasteful of the nation’s resources 
not to use trained and skilled workers. 

Further the large number of well-equipped hospitals, bnilt all over India under 
the Iend-lease system or otherwise, will not be required for military purposes. As 
hospitals are urgently needed in India for civilian use, all these hospitals should 
be handed over to suitable civilian authorities and public organisations, as soon as 
the military vacate them. 

Daring the past five years of war, large numbers of training campa, transit 
camps, rest camps, farms and dairies, storesheds, fsctories and workshops have been 
conatructed all over the country, with good roads, bridges and sometimes railway 
lines leading up to them. They are situated on .healthy Bitea and their sanitation 
and drainage Bystem have been carefully attended to. A vast sum of money 
amounting to hundreds of crores of rupees, hss beeu spent on them, and every 
effort should be msde to 1 utilise these buildings, camps etc. for objects of public 
benefit. In particular, these buildings, etc. can be used, with suitable alterations, 
for educational establishments, hospitals, libraries, reading rooms, co-operative 
societies, village pnnchayats, sanatoria, health centres, recreation rooms, gymnasia, 
granaries and innumerable other purposes. They could also be used for housing 
purposes. In these aud other ways they can be of great help in improving village 
life and rehabilitating many of our villages. 

In order to use these camps and buildings to the best advantage and to prevent 
any deterioration in them, in case they are left vacant, the Working Committee are 
of opinion that immediate Bteps should be taken to consider this question in all 
its aspects. 

Defence Committee Foe I. N. A. 

In view of the forthcoming trial by court martial of some officers and men 
belonging to the Hindustan Azad Fsuj (Indian National Army) formed in Burma 
and Malaya, the Working Committee resolves that a defence committee consisting of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Bhri Bhulabbai Desai. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, Shri 
Jawaharlai Nehru, Shri Asaf Ali (convenor) and Shri Raghnnandan Saran with powers 
to co-opt, be formed to take all necessary steps for the defence of the officers and 
men and women of the I. N. A., or of like forces, who may be brought up for trial. 

Summary of Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

Bombay—September HI to September 23, 1945 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at Bombay from 
September 21 to September 23 in a special Pandal erected for the purpose at Gwalia 
tank, tbe place where the last meeting of the A. I. O. 0. bad been held in August, 
1342. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. Two hundred Bnd eighty three 
memberB were present. 

Provincewte* Attendance 


Ajmer 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Gujrat 

Karnatak 

Kerala 


• •a 

5 

Maharashtra 


20 

•aw 

25 

Mabakoshal 


16 


3 

Nagpur 


4 


25 

N. W. F. P. 

• •• 

2 


29 

Punjab 


16 


5 

Sind 


5 


4 

Tamilnmdu 


21 


16 

TJ. P. 

••• 

47 


14 

Utkal 


14 

... 

5 

Yidarbha 


5 


The General Secretary announced that no accurate minutes of ths A. I. O. C. 
could be prepared and presented to the A. I. O. 0. bb he together with his colleagues 
of the Working Committee were arrested in the early morning of August 9, 1942 a 
few hours after the A. I.-O. C. concluded its session on the night preceding. The 
A. 1. O. O. accepted the explanation of the General Secretary and proceeded to 
business. . _ 

President s Speech 


The Congress President, Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad had scarcely begun his 
speech, when owing to the failure of loud-speakers he found himself obliged to 
close it. 
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The following repolntiong recommended by the Working Committee with some 
minor Amendments proposed by the members of the A. I. U. C. and accepted 
were passed, 

(1) Condolence : 

The following Condolence resolution was moved from the chair and passed, all 
members standing. 

This meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. expresses its deep sense of sorrow and Iobb 
at the deaths of * 

Shri Vijayaraghavacbariar, Srimati Kasturba Gandhi, Begum Azad, Sri Mahadeo 
Desai, Sri Satyamurti, Sri Shiv Prasad Gupta, Sri R. 8. butt. Dr. P. 0. Ray, Mr. 
Allah Bnx, Babu Ram Dayal Bingh, Sri Oharu Ghosh, Sri Kamdar Khan, Sri 
Ramdss Pantalu, Sri Hem Chandra Barua, Sri Sarla Devi Chowdharani, Dr. T. 
Kesram Rasul, Sri K. S. Gupta, Sri Chandrabhal Javeri, Sri Nivasrao Kaujalgi, Sri 
Khedanlal, Sri Hanmantrao Kaujalgi, Sri Hardyal Nag, Maulana Abdul Kadir 
Qasoori, Lala Dunichand, Ram Kishan, Sachindra Nath Sanyal, Sushila Bai Nayar, 
Naraynnrao Joshi, Dondu Narain Baju. 

The General Secretary, J. B. Kripalant then moved the resolution on Constitu¬ 
tional Changes. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Temporary Changes in thb Constitution 

I (a) In vew of the fact that the Congress hae not been able to hold its 
annual seesioD after the Ramgarh Session held in March, 1940, and in view of the 
fact that ivents have happened during the past five years which require that tbe 
constitution of the Cougress be considered in itB entirety, it is resolved that a 
Committee consisting of tbe following persons with power to co-opt two more be 
formed to consider the whole question and to make proposals for such amendments 
and additions to the Congress constitution as may appear necessary. In particular 
the committee is authorised to consider the question as to how the Congress com¬ 
mittees should be related to other independent organisations and to groups within the 
Congress Committees themselves. The committee is also authorised to consult Provincial 
Congress Committees and such other persons or bodies as it may consider necessary. 
The Committee shall submit its report to the Secretary of the All-India Congress 
Committee by December 31 to be considered by the Working Committee aud sub¬ 
mitted to the 0 |>en session of the Congress. 

Names of the members of the Committee:— 

1. Sbri Rojeudra Prasad, 'i. Sbri Narendra Deo. 3, Pattabhi Sitaramayya. 
4. Bbri R. R. Diwakar, and 5. Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

In aa much, however, ns it is not possible at present to reorganise Congress 
Committees in strict compliance with the provisions of the Congress constitution 
the following temporary and transitory amendments are made to enable delegates 
to the next BeBsion of the .Congress to be elected and a new All-India Congress 
Committee, and new Provincial CongreeB Committees to be formed by members to 
be enrolled now. 

Eor purposes of Article III [f) the year of membership of persons enrolled in 
the year 1945 shall continue upto December 31, 1946. 

Note: This refers to enrolment by Congress Committees and not to enrolment 
by other organisations formed by Congressmen since 1943. 

There shall be no renewal of membership in terms of article IV (a) this year, 
but everyone who wants to become a member shall apply for the purpose in 
form A prescribed in the constitution and pay four annas as his membership 
fee. The operation of article IV (a) is accordingly suspended. 

From article V ‘in which shall be noted ... not’ shall be omittrd. 

Substitute for Article V 11(a) the following"No member shall be entitled 
to exercise his vote unless he has been enrolled aa a member on or before November 
30. 1945.” 

The operation of Article VII (c) is suspended. 

In Article IX (a) substitute ’December 15’ for 'September 15’ and'December 
20’ for ’September 23.’ 

In IX (b) substitute 'December 25’ for ‘September 30’. 

In Articlo IX (c) substitute "January 4,1946” for “the 10th October". 

In Article X (a) substitute ‘by January 15, 1946’ for the words 'a date to be 
fixed by the Working Committee. 

Time table 

Last date for enrolment of members November 30, 1945. 

Publication of Rolls December 15. 1945. 

Time for inspection of rolls upto December 20 1945 
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East date (or objection to entries in rolls December 25, 1945. 

Last date for decision of objections Jnnusary 4, 1946. 

Final Publication of rolls January 10, 1946. 

Bolls to be submitted to the A. I. C. C. by January 15, 1946. 

XI The dates proposed may be varied and dates for election of delegates and 
election of the A. 1. C. U. members and the President of the next session of the 
Congress may be fixed by the Working Committee. 

Vacancies in committees other than the A. I. 0. C. may be co-option by the 
existing members of such committees provided that only such persons may be 
co-opted as have actively furthered the A. I. O. C. resolution of August 1942; 
provided further that the person co-opted need not necessarily have been a member 
of the Congress in 1942. 

Note: A strenuous effort was made up to set the loud-speakerB right but it 
proved unavailing. Except for the passing of the Working Committee reso¬ 
lution on constitutional changes no other business was transacted that day. 

September 2S : The A. I. C. C. meet again on September 23 at 2 p.m. 
Pandit Jawaharlal hehru moved the following resolution. It was seconded by 
£ardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

The Straggle of 194Z and after 

The A, I. 0. C., at its first meeting after more than three years of wanton 
suppression by the British Government desires to convey its greeting and congratu¬ 
lation to the nation for ttie courage and endurance with which it withstood the fierce 
and violent onslaught of the British Power, and its deep sympathy to all those who 
suffered during these three years of military, potice and ordinance rule. The Com¬ 
mittee regrets that in some placeB the people forgot and fell away from the Congress 
method of peaceful and non-violent action, but realiees that the provocative action of 
the Government in effecting sudden and widespread arreets of all well-known leaders, 
and brutal and ruthless repression of peaceful demonstrations, goaded them to rise 
spontaneously to resist the armed might of an alien Imperialist Power which was 
trying, to crush the spirit of freedom and the passionato desire of the Indian people 
to gain independence. Tbs earnest appeal made by the A. I. C. C., at its last meet¬ 
ing beld on August 8, 1942 for creating conditions necessary for fall co-operation 
with the United Nations in the cause of world freedom was ignored and the suggested 
attempts to solve the Indian problem by negotiation were answered by the Govern¬ 
ment by an all-ont attack on the Indian people aDd by subjecting an unarmed India 
to many of the horrors of war which accompany an invasion. Three years of fright- 
fulneBB have left their long trail behind them, of death and agony and suffering and 
avoidable man-made famine which took its toll of millions of lives, and an admini¬ 
strative system which is full of corruption and incompetence, totally incapable of 
handling or solving India’s problems. Yet these years have aleo demonstrated the 
courage of the Indian people to meet governmental repression and have Bteeled and 
hardened them in their resolve to gain freedom and deliverance from foreign rule. 

The World War is happily over but its long shadow stilt darkens the world and 
prospects of future ware are being considered. The appearance of the atom bomb as a 
weapon of war, with its frightful and horrible powers of destruction fans brought 
to a crisis the immortal and self-destructive elements of the present-day political, 
economio and spiritual structure of the world. Civilization is likely to destroy iteelf 
unless it gives up its Imperialist and acquisitive tendencies and bases-itself on the 
peaceful co-operation of free nations and on the maintenance of the dignity of man. 
The end of the war has brought no freedom to the colonial and dependent .countries, 
and the Imperialist powers Bre again engaged in the old contest for dominion over 


The A. I. C. 0., reiterates its nationsl and international objectives, laid down in 
its resolution of August 6, 1942, and its conviction that the independence of India 
iB essential for world peace and must be the bssis for the freedom of Asiatic and 
other dependent nations. The independence of India must be unequivocally recognised 
and her status among the United Nations must be that of ‘an independent nation, 
co-operating with others on an equal basis for the establishment of a world order of 
peace and freedom, » 

Bhri J. B. Kripalani then moved the following resolution which wsb seconded by 
Dr. Jtaj'endro Prasad. The resolution was passed unanimously : 


Congress Policy 

The Congress, from its earliest beginning sixty years ago, has tried to win 
Swaraj for all the people of India. But the content ana implication of the word 
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’Swart]’ have progressively varied with the march of time as also the people towards 
their goal. So have the meana. Thus Swaraj at one time meant self-government of 
the people tinder the tutelage and fostering care of the British Government in India. 
The means were striotly legal and constitutional. As efforts so circumscribed proved 
insufficient, violence was resorted to from time to time, but this was sporadic, un¬ 
organised and secret As each stage the Government of India responded reluctantly 
and in a niggardly manner with some sort of reform accompanied by repression, 
leaving behind on every occasion a legacy of increasing discontent 

In 1920 the Congress became a mass organization, basing its methods of action 
on peaceful and legitimate meana, and adopted a revolutionary programme of progreeaive 
non-co-operation, including civil disobedience, which was confined in certain circum¬ 
stances to individuals or groups or areas and Ao the redress of certain grievances. 
At each stage more and more people began to join the struggle for freedom. In 
1929-30 the Congress finally defined Swaraj as complete independence for India, and 
ever since 1930, January 26 has been observed as Independence Day when the pledge 
for independence is reaffirmed. 

In August 1942, the urgenoy of the situation and the perils that confronted India 
led to a programme of immediate severance of the British connection being conceived, 
and this was to be adopted if the method of negotiated settlement failed. The 
resolution to this effect had hardly been adopted by the A. I. 0. 0. late at night, 
when in the early hours of the following morning, the members of the Working 
Committee, the A. I. C. 0, and other Congressmen snd Congresswomen were arrested 
in Bombay and all over India and other repressive measures were adopted by the 
Government. The people stunned, leaderleBs and incensed gave vent to their just 
anger in the manner they thought best, both violently and non-violently, but the 
governmental violence in every case put the popular acts of violence into the shade. 
As a result, military rule on a scale never before known in India became an esta¬ 
blished fact end sought to choke the voice and liberty of the people. 

In June 1945 the British Government in India released the members of the 
Working Committee and convened a small and, what was intended to be, a fairly 
representative conference for the purpose of forming an interim National Govern¬ 
ment. It was understood that any decision arrived at by the conference would be 
acted upon by the Government. Suddenly, however, the chairman of the meeting, 
in the person of the Viceroy, brought the proceedings to an end, not because there 
waB no general agreement among the members but because one of the participant 
groups would not co-operate in the formation of an interim government No charge, 
veiled or open, has been or can be brought against the Congress for the break-up. 6 

The noteworthy fact is that throughout all these events the yearning of the 
people for Swaraj has increased; they have become more and more awakened to the 
need for freeing themselves from the foreign yoke; and the distrust of the foreign 
government, in spite of its professions to the contrary, bae increased. It was hoped 
as would now appear, against hope that although the conference broke up as it did’ 
the Government would carry out the promise read into the Viceregal declarations 
that an Indian National Government, giving effect to the voice of the people would 
soon take the place of the anarchical one nominated by the Government ’if that 
hope had been well founded, the Government would have, without mental or other 
reservations, released ail political prisoners, whether detained without trial or con¬ 
victed under farcical procedure. Some releases have undoubtedly taken place but 
not in answer to popular demand and expectation. Many still remained behind the 
the pnBon batB, Bans on some organizations and restrictions and disabilities on 
individuals have not yet been removed and civil liberties are restricted The conti¬ 
nuance of section 93 rule in the provinces and the recent dissolution of the Legis¬ 
latures in a number of provinces are significant and outstanding instances of the 
Government which is determined to hold on to its authoritarisn power and to 
exercise it arbitrarily and autocratically. It ia not possible to derive any hope for 
the future in the shape of frank co-operation nn the part of Government with the 
people in bringing them their long overdue freedom and independence. 

The method of negotiation and conciliation which is the keynote of peaceful 
policy can never be abandoned by the Congress, no matter how grave may be the 
provocation, any more than can that of non-coperation, complete or modified. 
Hence the guiding maxim of the Congress must remain: negotiation and settlement 
when possible and non-coperation and direct action when necessary. 

»nii n ^ tem6 T ?- 3 ‘ Thc A ’ ?• ?' me ‘ **»*? ■* 2 P-“- on September 23. The 
lol 1 owing resolution b were moved from the chair and passed unanimously 

U) Btelling Balances, (2) Commitments of present Government not binding, 
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(3) China and South-EaBt Asia, (4) Indian interests in Burma and Malaya, (5) 
Affiliation of the Anjuman-e-watan of Baluchistan, 

Steeling Balances 

The A. I. 0. C. has noted that enormous credit balances due to‘India have 
accumulated and are kept in London in sterling. These balances are not available 
for utilisation for India’s own immediate needs of industrialisation and general 
economic development. They have arisen out of the Bupply of goods and services 
provided by this country for Britain’s war effort. The goods and services, which 
these balances represent, were obtained from India mostly at controlled prices and 
the suggestions made in certain British quarters that the amount of these balances 
is inflated is contradicted by the actual facts, as recorded and admitted by a British 
Parliamentary Committee which recently investigated the subject. The British 
demand, therefore, for a scaling down of the amount is wholly unwarranted, and India 
cannot enbmit to any settlement of this problem which involves a sacrifice of her 
jnst claims and great injury to her future development. The A. I. 0.0. is of 
opinion that every effort must be made for an early settlement of the question of 
India’s sterling balances so that they may be utilised for the planned economic 
development of the country. 

Commitments of Peesent Government Not Binding 

As it appears to be the policy of the British Government to obstruct and delay 
the formation of people’s national Government In India, it may take some time 
for such a government to function. Dnring this period the present unrepresentative 
and irresponsible Government may enter into various kinds of commitments on 
behalf of India, which may not be in the interests of the Indian people and which 
may create sbaokles preventing growth and development. The A.1.0. 0., therefore, 
informs the United Nations and all'Othera concerned that the present Government 
of India derives no power and authority from the people of India and in no way 
represents them. It is imposed on the Indian people by alien power and authority 
andean in no way commit India to any agreement affecting the vital interesta of 
the people. Should any such agreement be entered into, the people's representative 
government, on assuming power will have the right and duty to examine it and, 
in the event of this being injurious to the interests of the Indian people, to refuse 
to be bound by it. 

China and Sooth-East Asia 

The A. I. 0. C. sends its greetings to the people of China and to the peoples of 
the countries of South-East Asia and expresses its deep satisfaction at the conclusion 
of the war which has ravaged these countries and caused enormous suffering 
and loss to their peoples. The Committee earnestly trusts that the people of China 
who have faced unflinchingly and with heroic steadfastness and courage over eight 
years of horrible war and disaster, will rise to even greater heights in the years of 
peace to come and build up a nation united and strong of purpose for peace and 
freedom and closely allied to India and the other countries of Asia. 

The A. 1. 0. C. views with anxiety the attempts that are. being made to 
maintain the political and economic subjection of Burma, Malaya, Indo-Ohina and 
Indonesia. To continue imperialist domination over these countries, under whatever 
name or guise, would be a denial and repudiation of the professions made by the 
United Nations during war time and would sow tbe seeds of future wars. India, 
desiring the freedom of all Asiatic, as well as other countries would deeply resent 
the continuation of an imperialist policy in South-East Asia. In particular, the A. 
I. O. 0. would take Btrong objection to tbe uee'of Indian troops in maintaining 
imperialist domination over any of these countries of South-East or Western 
Asia. 

A free India will inevitably seek the close and friendly associations with her 
neighbour countries, and would especially seek to develop common policies for 
defence, trade and economic and cultural development with China, Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia and Ceylon bb well as tbe countries of the Middle Eaat. 

' Indian Interests in Edema and Malaya 

The A. I. 0. 0., believing as it does in the right to freedom of all countries, 
hold that the people of each country have tbe further right to develop tbeir own 
resources in such manner and with each means as they think fit. Where Indian 
labour has been employed and Indian capital invested, the Committee considers 
'that their just interests should be properly safeguarded with due regard to the 
primary claims and interests of the people concerned. All such problems should be 
considered by the representatives of those countries and of India on a basis of mutual 

30 
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adjustment. No concessions should be given or new vested interests created by British 
authorities in favour of foreign capital in Burma and Malaya, which curtail the peoples 
of those countries or which injure existing Indian interests there. Trade relations of 
an enduring character, and problems relating to the movement of population can 
only be properly considered and settled by representatives of free India, free Burma 
and free Malaya. 


Affiliation of the Anjuman-e-watan of Baluchistan 
The A. I. O. 0- having considered the application of the Anjuraan-e-Watan 
of Baluchistan for affiliation to the Congress, resolves that under Article XIX (b) 
of the Constitution, the Aojuman-e-Watan be affiliated. The Working Committee is 
authorised to consider and determine the terms and conditions for such affiliation 
and the representation to be granted in the A. I. C. C. and the annual session of 

the Congress. . , . , _ .. , 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrn then moved the resolution on the Indian National 
Army. It was seconded by Dr. Profutla Chandra Ghosh. The reaolntion was 
passed unanimously. . 


The Indian National Aemy 

The A. I. C. G. has learnt with concern that large Dumbers of officers and 
men and women of the Indian National Army-formed in Malaya and Burma in 
1942, as well as some Indian Boldiers from the western fronts, are at present in 
various Indian and foreign prisons awaiting trial or other decision of the authori¬ 
ties. In view of all the circumstances prevailiug in India, Malaya, Burma and 
elsewhere at the time of the formation of this army and subsequently, and further 
iu view of the declared objectB of this army, these officers and men and women 
should have been treated as combatants and prisoners of war and discharged at the 
conclusion of hostilities. The A. I. C. C. ib, however, strongly of opinion that for 
other additional reasons of far-reaching consequences and iu view of the termination 
-of the war, it would be a tragedy if these officers, men and women were punished 
for the offence of having laboured, however mistakenly, for the freedom of India. 
They can be of the greatest service in the heavy work of building up a new aDd 
free India. They have already suffered heavily and any additional punishment will 
not only be unjustified but will cause ^sorrow in innumerable homes and to the 
Indian people sb a whole, and will widen the gulf between India and England. 
The A. I. 0. C. , therefore, earnestly trusts that these officers, and men and 
women of this army will be released, and those who ore in confinement to be set 
at liberty. v 

The A. I. O. 0. also trusts that the Indian Civilian population of Malaya, 
Burma and elsewhere who joined the India Independence League will in no way be 
harassed or subjected to any penalty. 

The A. I. O. 0. further trusts that any sentence of death already passed on 
any Indian soldier or civilian in connection with any activities connected with the 
war will not be carried out, Bnd the cases of all those conducted by various military 
courts will be reviewed by a judicial tribunal. 

Sirdar Vallabhbhai then moved the following resolution which was seconded 
by Paudit Goviod Ballabh Pant. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


The New P&oposals of the British Government and the 
Elections 

The A. I. 0. C. has carefully considered Lord Wavell's and the British Prime 
Minister's broadcasts on the steps proposed to be taken by British authority in 
India. These proposals repeat, with unimportant variations, the offer made in 
March, 1942 by Sir Stafford CrippB on behalf of the British Government, an offer 
which was not acaepted by the Congress. Neither the end of the War nor the 
ohangeof Government in Great Britain appears to have resulted in any real change 
in British policy towards India, which seems to be based on delaying every advance 
and in attempting to create new problems and fresh complications. It is significant 
that there is no mention in these broadcasts of the independence of India. Nothing 
short of independence can be acceptable to the Congress and the country. The 
proposals now made are, in the opinion of the A. I. 0. O., vague, inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. 

The announcement that general elections will be held for the Central and 
Provincial Assemblies has been made in a manner and in circumstances which arouse 
suspicion. The sudden dissolution of the legislatures in some provinces has em¬ 
phasised the hostility of the present governmental authorities to even the possibility 
of popular government in the meantime, and is totally indefensible. The Central 
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Assembly is still governed by the Act of 1019. To continue such an impotent and 
undemocratic Central legislature, constituted on a franchise of lees than one percent 
of the population, can have no justification in the context of Indian freedom. If 
elections for the Central Legislature are to be held they must at least be on a 
properly revised register, even though this might involve some little delay. In Bpite 
of assurances, the electoral roils for the-Central and Provincial Assemblies are not 
being properly revised. 

Further, free and fair elections are hardly possible when several organisations, 
like the Congress Socialist Party, the Forward Bloo, and Kisan organisations are still 
under baD ; when thousands are still held in detention without trial, or are under¬ 
going sentences of imprisonment in connection with political activities or are sub¬ 
jected to restrictions regarding their free movement when in many places prohibitory 
orders regarding entry of the public ore still maintained and public meetings cannot 
be held without previous permission of the authorities•, and when many persons 
are labouring under disqualifications arising out of their conviction for political 
offences. 

It haB been notorious that the present Government in India is responsible for 
the widespread corruption that prevails in the country, for tbe gross mismanage¬ 
ment of the food and cloth problem, and for tbe supreme tragedy of the Bengal 

famine. Yet it is declared that, pending elections, and for many montha at least, 

thiB incompetent and corrupt administration shall continue its misrule. Tbe propo¬ 
sals of the British Government, become, in this context, still more significant indi¬ 
cations of their desire to hold on to power in India as long as they possibly can 
and with all tbe means and methods at their disposal. 

In spite of the handicaps that the Congress will labour under, as related 
above, and in order to demonstrate the will of tbe people, especially on the issue of 
the immediate transfer of power, the A. 1. C. G. resolves that the forthcoming 
elections be contested, and directs the Working Committee to take all necessary aleps 

in this behalf. The Committee^ is confident not only that people will respond to 

the call of the Congress on this vital and urgent issue, but will also, with the added 
strength and assurance that tbe past years have given them, carry the struggle for 
the independence of India to a successful issue in the near future. 

The resolutions on (l) Constructive Programme, (21 Indian States, (3) Assembly 
Elections Committee, (4) Election Manifesto were moved from the chair and passed 
unanimously. 

Constructive Programme 

With a view to making tbe masses of India politically self-conscious, economically 
self-sufficient and capable of running the government of a free and independent 
India, it is necessary that they should be organised in all spheres of life 
on tbe widest possible scale, Such organisation can be effectively advanced 
through the fifteenfold constructive programme of Mahatma Gandhi and an 
enlightened recognition of non-violence. This Committee therefore calls upon 
all subordinate Congress Committees and Congressmen to go on with the construc¬ 
tive programme and take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. 

Indian States 

The A. I. C. C. offers its congratulation to those people of the State who have 
participated iD the movement that followed the Resolution of August, 1942, and 
have faced with courage and the spirit of sacrifice the repression that followed. 

The Committee notes with regret the continuance of repression even now In 
some of the States and hopes that the Governments concerned will take all nece¬ 
ssary steps to release all political prisoners and detenus, withdraw all pending 
prosecutions and warrant of arrests and all restrictive orders of externment and 
other repressive Iswb, return confiscated properties and restore normal conditions. 

Assembly Electionb Committee 

Resolved that an Assembly elections sub-committee be constituted to take snch 
BtepB as may be necessary for selection of candidates and for organising elections to tbe 
legislatures. The Committee shall consist of tbe following persons with powers to 
co%pt members from provinces for dealing with matters relating to tbeir respective 
provinces. The Committee shall report to the Working Committee from time to time 
ind be guided by its directions. The Committee will consist of'the following members 
nf the Working Committee : 

1. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 2. (Sardar Vallabhbbai Patel. 3. Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 4. Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant. 6. Mr. ABaf Ali. 6. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya. 7. Mr. Shanker Rao Deo. 
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Election Manifbsto 

As it is desirable that a manifesto containing the policy and programme, of the 
Congress be issued for the information of the public and the. guidance of CongreeB 
candidates in the forthcoming general elections for the legislatures, resolved that 
such a manifesto be prepared by die Working Committee and placed before the A. 
1. 0, 0. for consideration and adoption at a subsequent meeting. In the event of 
the elections for the Central Assembly taking place before this meeting of the A. I. 
0. 0., the Working Committee may issue a brief manifesto for these elections, the 
principal manifesto being isued later for the Provincial elections. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

The President tin his concluding remarks expressed his inability owing to 
shortness of time and other difficulties to take up the consideration of non-official 
resolutions. He however assured the A. I. O. C. that the non-official resolutions 
would receive the careful consideration of the Working Committee at an early date. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Circular No. 1 Swaraj Bhawan, Allahabad 

P-1/146 October 6, 1946. 

To All Provincial Congress Committees 

Dear Friend, 

I am sending you herewith copies of the resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee and the A. I. O. 0. at their last meetings held in Poona and Bombay. 

The resolutions lay down the policy and programme of the Congress and express 
the considered opinion of the Working Committee and the A. 1. O. C. on some of 
the problems, national and international which confront us. They are our guide iu 
the activities we undertate iu the near future for vitalising and strengthening the 
Congress and educating our people. 

The resolution on the "Struggle of 1942 and after” is our humble tribute to the 
nation t ji the 'courage aud endurance with which it withstood the fierce and violent 
onslaught’ of the British Imperialism for full three years. Tbe struggle our people 
waged during these years for the liberation of the motherland and the fearful and 
terrorist repression they suffered deserve to be recorded. We have in our office a 
skeleton report of the happeningB in various provinces and States in India, but it is 
not complete. We owe it to our people and to posterity to prepare a full and com¬ 
prehensive record of this historic struggle. You will please therefore immediately 
take in hand the preparation of the record for your province of the happenings of 
these fateful years and send it to our office. To facilitate the preparation of this 
document we shall be shortly sending yon a questionnaire ; but you need not wait for 
this questionnaire to prepare your report. 

'The resolution on Congress Policy is self-explanatory. It reiterates our objec¬ 
tive, our policy and our method. There have polioj yielded rich fruit in the past and 
hold a rich promise for the future. Non-violent non-co-operation and the construc¬ 
tive programme are our surest sheet anchor in our struggle for national liberation. 

The resolution on “The JSew Proposal of the British Government and the 
Elections’ relates to the immediate present and demands prompt action. Elections in 
a country, under foreign military rule have no great importance and yet in the 
present context the country may not neglect them. These elections are contested 
primarily to keep away traitors aud quislings from poBing aa the true representatives 
of the country. The Congress haB therefore decided to contest the forthcoming 
elections in the centre and the provinces even though conditions for fair and free 
elections are wanting. The resolution states some ot the handicaps undsr which the 
Congress will have to fight the forthcoming elections. You will please take all 
possible steps to see that the handicaps are removed. Even if they cannot be 
removed you will see to it that their effect is neutralised by public support and 
enthusiasm. You will please send us a full report of the handicaps under which you 
have to contest the elections, and the steps you propose to take to nullify their 
effect. You will give us, in particular, information on (1) the number of political 
prisoners in your province, (2) bans and restrictive orders, (3) the number and 
the names ot disqualified candidates, (4) errors, omissions and false entries in 
electoral rolls. A copy of this report may also be Bent to the Convener, Assembly 
Elections Board, Bombay. 

Constitution Committee; The resolution appointing a committee to recommend 
changes iu the constitution is designed to make the Congress organisation compact, 
pffective and disciplined. The last struggle demonstrated the looseness of our 
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organisation. We mast so frame the Congress constitution as would make our 
organisation effective in peace and war. We may not waste the strength we have 
gained, especially during the last three years, in internal squabbles and controversies. 
These weaken our ranks and divert the public mind from the chief task before 
ns. You will pleaBe send to this office such suggestions about the changes in the 
Congress constitution as would beet advance the object in view. Suggestions made 
should not be of a general character. They must be eo framed as to fit in the 
constitution. 

The temporary changes embodied in the constitution at Bombay are designed 
to bring in our fold as many as possible of the new workers that the 1942 move¬ 
ment brought to the front. 

Constructive Programme : The importance of thiB resolution may not be 
judged by the economy of words used. This economy is of the essence of the 
constructive programme which is more concerned with doing than talking. The 
resolution is a fresh reminder of the Central place the constructive programme 
occupies in our organisation. The Congress has in its ranks thnusands of eager 
and patriotic workers. The constructive programme alone can profitably occupy 
them all. Through it, more than through anything else, will the nation gain 
strength, character, discipline, efficiency and a spirit of service and sacrifice. The 
different items of the programme are not only useful in themselves but are designed 
to organise the nations in terms of « peaceful struggle for national liberation. 
Mere enrolment of members and fighting elections cannot organise it. Only day to 
day work done in mutual co-operation can organise it. Such day to day work ia 
supplied by the constructive programme. Its range and scope makes it suitable 
for all kiuds of ability. The young and the old, man and woman, the rich and the 
poor, can participate in it. The monthly report of Congress activities that this 
office expects from the provincial organisations must give an account of the cons¬ 
tructive activities. You may rely upon this office to render alt possible help in the 
prosecution of this programme. 

Great tasks lie ahead of ns, as also fresh tests and trials. There can be no 
rest or relaxation of effort so long as the objective of complete independence ia not 
achieved. The strength and resources at our disposal have to be used with care 
and skill to enable us to meet the varied demands of a developing situation. We 
may not forget that only by themselves are nations made. 

It would be some time before our Inspectors undertake inspection of the 
provinces. In the meantime, you will please keep us in touch with your work 
through regular monthly reports. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. B. Kbihalani 
General Secretary 

The Questionnaire 

Before August ’42. 

(1) General repression before August 1942. 

(2) Special military measures that worked hardships on the people. 

(3) Treatment of the Civilian population specially women by the military. ' 
After August '42 

(1) The circumstances attending the arrest of _ principal Congress workers in 
your province on August 9. The number and if possible, names of persona arrested 
on August 9, Any significant incidents in this connection. 

(2) The immediate reaction of the people to the arrest of Gandhiji and the 
members of the Working Committee ana principal workers in the province. The 
nature of the peaceful and other demonstrations. How did the government seek to 
suppress popular demonstrations ? 

(3) Were popular demonstrations guided or inspired or were they spontaneous 
reactions to governmental action. How long did these demonstrations last ? 

(4) The part played by students in the popular upheaval. What action did 
the authorities take to curb the students' movement. 

(5) What was the share of industrial labour in the people's struggle. Were 

there any labour strikes t , 

(6) How was the news of Gandhiji’s arrest and that of other leaders received 
by the country-side ? Were the happenings in the country-Bide a reaction to what 
happened in cities or were they spontaneous and independent 1 As full an account 
of the activities of the peasantry as possible should bo given. 

(7) How did the people in general apart from the peaBantary, industrial 
labour and the student community react to happeninge in the country t What was 
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the contribution of the various professions, such as lawyers, teaohers, doctors, 

commerce and industry. ... „ .. . , 

(8) How did the various civil services react r If there were any protests, resigns' 
lions, dismissals etc., these must be recorded. 

(9) How did the various sections of the press, Indian and Anglo-Indian, 
react to the situation. 

(10) Speoial contribution of women ? 

(11) The varieties of repression practised by the Government both in towns 
and the country-side. In particular, all information about arrest under («) the 
ordinary law of the land, (it) D. I. R., (tit) Ordinances be given. 

(it) Lathi, gas or bayonet charges in the province and the casualties, fatal or 
otherwise resulting therefrom. 

(tit) Shootings and bombings from air in your province or State. 

(tv) Attempts to coerce respectable people to do menial jobs such as to clean 
streets, gutters and carry out their insulting orders. 

(v) Outrages on women. 

(vi) Devastation in the country-side; burning down of villages, destruction of 
houses, crops and other property, police loot of grain, valuables and cattle and other 
excesses. The extent of police and military raids and the composition of the 
raiding parties. 

(vti) Collective Hoes and the manner of realising them. 

(viit) Treatment of political prisoners in jails and lock ups. Was torture 
used to extract information and extort confessions? How many died in prison and 
out of prison as a result of complaints developed in jail. Any lathi-charges and 
shootingB in jails. 

(12) Political or Semi-politicaf non-government organisations used by the 
authorities for discrediting Congress leaders and suppressing the movement and the 
people. 

(13) Were there cases of refusal by the police to use force? When and to 
what extent was the military brought in? What was the proportion of the while 
element in the military? Were any speoial precautions taken to keep the police and 
the military under proper control? 

Il4) Were civic guards used in your province for putting down the people? 
Did they commit any excesses? Was any special force recruited from criminal 
elements for suppressing the people? 

(15) Was police force ot a different province lacking knowledge of local 
conditions, language etc. drafted On to your provioce ? 

lib) The atepB taken by the government to suppress the press; disabilities 
imposed on editors, publishers, printers and presB correspondents. 

(17) Steps taken by the government to prevent publicity and propaganda by 
CongresB and other workers. Were presses suppressed and seized. Repression in 
connection with press activity. 

"(18) Official interference with the national course o! justice. How did the 
special courts function ? The extent of suppression of civil liberties. The struggle, 
it any, between the executive and the judiciary. 

(19) Protests from organised bodies against Government lawlessness. What 
effect bad Buch protest on authority. 

The questionnaire is illustrative and not exhaustive. You may add to it. You 
will please send a copy of this circular to Congress or Fraja Mandal committees in 
States in your province and ask them to send us reports in terms of suoh parts of 
the circular as are applicable to them. 

you will please take special pains to see that the account your office prepares, 
make the closest possible approximation to truth. We have nothing to hide. 
Wherever under provocation our people fell away from our policy of peaceful and 
non-violent action, it has to be recorded in lull and without any attempt to 
minimise it. It is our desire to present to the world an accurate and truthful 
picture of the historic struggle of 1942. 



The Simla Conference 

British Plan for India’s Political Freedom 

I 

In his Broadcast speech on Jape 14, 1945. the Viceroy announced his decision 
to convene a Conference at Simla on June <25, 1945. The following gentlemen wore in¬ 
vited in their representative capacity. 

“Those now holding office as Premiere in a Provincial Government t or, for 
Provinces now under Section 93 Government, those who last held the office of 
Premier. 

“The Leader of the Congress Party and the deputy Leader of the Muslim 
League in the Central Assembly; the leader of the Coogress Party and the Muslim 
League in the Council of State ; also the leader of the Nationalist Party and the 
European Group in the Assembly. 

“Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah aa the recognised leaders of the two main 
political parties. 

“Rao Bahadur N. Siva Raj to represent the Scheduled classes. 

“Master Tarasingh to represent the Sikhs.” 

The Conference assembled at Simla at 11 a.m. ou June 25. The Viceroy made 
a ahort opening speech. 

He was followed by the Congress President who explained the Congress position 
with regard to the Conference and the proposals of Lord VVavell. 

The Conference then took up discussion of the geueral principles of the British 
Government's proposals. 

Following la the text of the Viceroy’s speech :— 

“Before we begin on the agenda ot this Conference, the outcome of which will 
have a momentous influence on the destiny of India, I feel there are a few words I 
should say to you. 

First, I welcome, you all as men who by character and ability have risen to 
leadership in your provinces and parties. I have called yon together from all parts 
of India, at this critical moment in her history, to advise and help me in advancing 
India towards prosperity, political freedom and greatness. I ask you to give me that 
help in a spirit of broad co-operation towards the good of India as a whole. 

It is not a constitutional settlement, it is not a final solution of India's com¬ 
plex problems that is proposed. Nor does the plan in any way prejudice or prejudge 
the final issue. But if it succeeds, I am sure it will pave the way towards a settle¬ 
ment and will bring it nearer. 

The statesmanship, wiBdom and goodwill of allot ns is here on trial, not merely 
in the eyes of India but before the world. 

I said in my broadcast that on all aides there wa's something to forgive and 
forget. We have got to rise above the level of old prejudices and enmities, and of 
party and sectional advantage and think of the good of India, the good of 400 million 
people and how we can best combine to implement these new proposals made by His 
Majesty’s Government of the advancement of India, now and in the future. 

It will not be easy, and unless we can place our deliberations at a high common 
level, we shall not succeed. 

Ton must accept my leadership for the present. Until there is some agreed 
change in the constitution, I am responsible to _His_ Majesty’s Government for the 
good and tranquillity of India. I ask you to believe iu me as a sincere friend of India. 
I will endeavour to guide the discussions of this conference in what I believe to be the 
best interests of this country. 

On the column which stands is front of the Viceroy’s House crowned by the 
Star of India, are engraved these words : ‘In Thought Faith, in Words Wisdom, in 
Deed Courage, in Life Service, so may India be Great/ They will make a good 
guide for our conference.” 

The Congress President then explained to the Conference the Congress position 
with regard to the proposals of the British Government. A gist of his speech is 
given here:— 

1. While folly bearing in mind the fact that the present arrangement is purely 
temporary and interim, and shonld not possibly be regarded aa a precedent for the 
permanent arrangement of the future, I should like to emphasise and make it perfect¬ 
ly clear that the Congress is essentially a national organisation, and it cannot possibly 
be a party to any arrangement, however interim and temporary it may be, that prejn- 
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dices its national character, tends to impair the growth of nationalism or reduce it 
directly or indirectly to a commnnal body. ... .... 

2. I attach considerable importance to the declaration that the provisional plan 
is intended as a preliminary step towards the achievement of the cherished goal of 
independence of India and to facilitate and expedite its achievement. 

3. The Congress Working Committee wishes to co-operate in every reasonable 
way with a view to reBolving the present deadlock, and we have accordingly, in spite 
of adverse circumstances, come here to participate in this conference, but whatever 
decision the Working Committee may take, it would require to be confirmed and 
ratified by tbe All India Congress Committee. The fact that the All India Congress 
Committee and other Congress Committees are still under ban, and a large number 
of Congressmen are in internment, detention or imprisonment ie creating serious 
obstacles in our way. 

4. In order that a correct picture of the proposed plan in all its details may 
be clearly seen, it iB necessary that further light should be thrown on the following 
points : 

(a) Tbe scope and function of the proposed External Affairs Department. 

(2>) Every possible effort should be made to give a national character to the 
Indian Army and to bring about cordiality between the National Army, the National 
Government and the people. The present barriers isolating them will of course have 
to £0* 

(e) After the present war in Sonth East Esja, it must be clearly understood 
that tbe Indian Government cannot support any policy aimed at the continuation of 
imperialist control of any of the countries of 8, E. Asia, nor can it allow the nse of 
Indian resources for the deprivation of freedom of any of these countries. 

{ d) In regard to the Indian States, while recognising that during the interim 
period, the powers of the Crown Representative will continue, it is clear that the 
National Government will have to deal with any matters which overlap and have 
concern with the StateB in regrrd to trade, industry, labour etc. Farther, the barriers 
between the States peoples, the Princes and members of the National Government and 
their associates should be removed, so as to help in mutnal discussions, consultations 
and consideration of common problems and their solution. 

The Conference met again on Wednesday. It lasted for two hours. Since the 
delegates expressed a wish to confer among themselves, the conference was adjourned 
till Friday. 

In this interval there were efforts made to bring about a mutual agreement 
between the OougresB and the Muslim League. The efforts proved abortive. 

Failure ot the Conference * 

The Conference met again on June 29, 1945. It war adjourned for a fortnight 
to enable the Working Committee of the Congress and the League and representatives 
of other parties to submit lists of names for tbe proposed Executive Council. The 
Viceroy, adjourning the conference said that before making the final choice about the 
personnel of the central executive he would consult the leaders of tbe parties. 

The Congress President then oalled a meeting of the Working Committee at 
Simla to help him in dealiflg with the issues that had arisen io the Conference. 

The adjoured Conference met on July 14. The Viceroy made a statement in 
which he announced the failure of the Conference to achieve the object for which it 
was called. 

The Viceroy's Statement 

Following is the text of his statement: , 

"I must give the conference an account of what has happened Bince we 
adjourned on June 29. As you know my original intention was that the Conference 
should agree upon the strength and composition of the Executive Council, and that 
thereafter parties should send me lists of names. Unfortunately, the conference 
was unable to agree about the strength and composition of the Executive Conncil, 
and on June 29, I undertook, with the approval of the conference, to endeavour to 
produce a solutiop nqt based on any formula agreed in'advance. I asked the parties 
to let me have lists of names, and said I would do what I could to produce a 
solution acceptable to the leadeiB and the conference. 

I received lists from all parties represented except from the European Group, 
who decided not to Bend a list, and the Muslim League. I was however determined 
that the conference should not fail until I had made every possible effort to bring 
it to a successful ending. I therefore made my provisional selections including 
certain Muslim League names, and I have every reason to believe that if these 
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selections had been acceptable here the; would have been acceptable to Hie 
Majesty’s Government. 1 

My selections would, I think, have given a balanced and efficient Executive 
Council whose composition would have been reasonably fair to all parties. 

I did not find it possible, however, to accept the claims of any party in fntl. 
When I explained my solution to Mr. Jinnah he told me that it was not acceptable 
to the Muslim League and he was to decided that I felt it would be useless to 
continue the discussion. In the circumstances, I did not show my selections as a 
whole to Mr. Jinnah, and there was no object in showing them to the other leaders. 
The conference has therefore failed. (Italics are outs). 

I propose to take a little time to consider in what wav I can beet belp India 
after the failure of the conference. You can help beat by refraining from recrimina¬ 
tion. Tbe war sgaiust Japan muBt be carried on and law and order must be main¬ 
tained ; and until I see my way more clearly than I do now, it may be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to suggest any new move. No Government can carry on under 
the daily prospect of change or dissolution. I have to secure the stability and day 
to day efficiency of my Government and it Bhonld be impossible to enter upon 
continuous or even frequent political discussions of this kind. Whatever decisions 
His Majesty’s Government may take in the near future, must, therefore, in all 
probability, hold good for some little time.” 

, Congress President’s Statement 

After the Viceroy’s statement Maulana Abul Kalam Azad addressed the 
Conference. 

Replying to the Viceroy the Congress President Bnid that he very mach 
appreciated Lord Wavell’e efforts for the solution of the political deadlock. It was 
courageous of the Viceroy to have taken upon himself the responsibility for the 
failure. But the responsibility was really not the Viceroy’a bat of others. When 
the question of strength and composition of the interim Government came up before 
the Conference, Lord Wavell rightly adjourned the Conference to enable parties to 
come to termB but the Muslim League claimed the sole right to nominate all the 
Muslim representatives on the new Executive Council. This claim was untenable 
and unsustainable and the Congress could not accept this position. The 
Congress was not a Hindu body. It could not wipe out its history of 50 years. 

“I, a Muslim,” said Maulana Azad, “would not tolerate the Congress becoming 
a purely Hindu body.” The Congress had a right to olaim a share for the welfare 
and responsibility of Muslima. 

Maulana Azad continuing said that the Viceroy had said repeatedly that the 
Muslim League’s claim to represent all Musalmans could not be accepted in its 
entirety. It was, therefore, clear who was responsible for the failure of the Confe¬ 
rence. Tbe communal question had taken the upper hand and had beuome a stumb¬ 
ling block in tbe path of the progress of India. 

The Viceroy had to take as much responsibility in solving the communal 
question as the Indian parties themselves because the British Government could not 
absolve itself of its responsibility for the position that had arisen. The existence of 
the third party wae greatly responsible for tbe present position. A firm attitude on 
the part of the Viceroy, which was logical and based on the principle of justice and 
fair play, alone could bring about a settlement of the communal problem. The 
Viceroy’s present wavering and vacillating attitude was neither correot nor helpful. 
Hesitation and weakness could not bring about a solution. 

The Conference ended on July 14. 

Maglana Azad at Press Conference 

At a Press Conference the Congress President explained the Congress stand 
with regard to the Wavell propoeals at some length. 

He said: “'Two points arise out of the present-position; the first is that the 
attitude of the Muslim League is responsible for the failure of the Conference, and 
the second point which emerges from the situation is that after the refusal of the 
Muslim League the question naturally came before the Viceroy whether a forward 
Btep should be taken or not. The Viceroy decided to atop for the preeent. 

“In this connection I would Bay what I said at the Conference to-day. For 
the oommunai situation iu India as it is today, the British Government cannot 
shirk responsibility. So long as tbe third party exists in India the same position 
will continue.” Maulana Azad further said, “that be made it clear to the Viceroy 
that the Congress was prepared to go forward and if a certain group wished to keep 
out, it might be left out.” 

ni 
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“With a faltering step and a wavering mind, we cannot reach our destination. 
It is good to think twice before taking a .step forward. But when a step has 

already been taken, hesitation is not a virtue but a weakness. If the British 

Government wishes to give shape to things they Bhould have reliBed the communal 
situation. They Bhould have been prepared not to surrender the right of veto to 
any group and thus block the path of progress.’ , . 

The Congress President explained the difficulties in the way of the Congress 
participation in the Conference. "The proposals were presented to us suddenly. 

Gn June 15, I and my colleagues were released and we had to take a decision 

straightaway on the plan. You can realise our difficulties. We were thrown into a 
new world and despite the difficulties the Working Committee decided to participate 
in the Conference. We realised that vast changes had taken place in the inter¬ 
national sphere and those changes had undoubtedly repercussions on the Indian 
problem. The inevitable result of those changes has been to bring to the 
forefront the question of Indian freedom and that of the freedom of the Asiatic 

“During the course of his interviews with the Viceroy” said Maulana Sahib, 
“he emphasised the national character of the Congress organisation and said that 
he attached considerable importance to the declaration that the provisional plan was 
intended as a preliminary step towards the achievement of oor cherished goal of 
independence of India. He had also made it plain to His Excellency that the 
Congress Working Committee wished to co-operate in every reasonable way to help 
to resolve the present deadlock and the Congress had accordingly, iu spite of 
adverse circumstances, come to Simla to participate in the Conference. But 
whatever decision the Working Committee might take, it would require to be 
confirmed and ratified by the All India Congress Committee.” 

Amplifying his observation on the South East Asiatic countries, the Congress 
President said that so far aB the present situation was concerned, if the new 
arrangement had been successfully reached the war against Japan would have 
become not Britain’s war against Japan, but India's war againBt Japan. There 
could not be two opinions as regards the question of liberating countries in South. 
East Asia. It would be the duty of the new Government of India to carry on the 
war against Japan ceaselessly till those countries were liberated, but if it was the 
desire and intention of the powers that those countries should be restored to status 
quo, then surely the new Indian Government would not be a party to it. They 
would not permit a single Indian soldier or the expenditure of a single pie for the 
status quo of the South East Asia countries. 

On the question of caste Hindu-Muslim parity which formed the basis of the 
new proposals Maulaoa Sahib said that he had impressed on the Viceroy that in 
the constitution of the new Government the criterion should be the political views 
held by the parties and not religious belief. The Congress did not wish to attach 
undue importance to the fact of a few more Muslims being in the Government 
or there being a few less Hindus. All these issues, he Baid, he had raised at the 
conference. 

After the settlement of those fundamental issues the conference came to con¬ 
sider the strength and composition of the new Executive Council. The Conference 
was adjourned to enable private and informal talks to be carried on amongst the 
parties for a settlement. “The conversations led to no results," said Maulana Sahib, 
‘in the coarse of these informal talks the position taken up by Mr. Jinnah was 
that the Muslim League on behalf of the Muslims should nominate Muslim mem¬ 
bers io the new Executive Council. The Congress found that such a position would 
be inconsistent with its basic national character. 

“You must remember that as far as we are concerned it is not merely a 
question of seats, but one affecting a fundamental principle. We were prepared to 
accommodate the Muslim. League but Mr. Jinnah took up an uncompromising 
attitude.' 1 

Further, the CongreeB President said that the Viceroy asked the various groups 
to submit lists of names from which HiB Excellency would choose after consultation 
with party leaders. Mr. Jinnah refused to submit names. “In the interview I had 
with His Excellency on July 12. he told me that so far as the Muslim seats were 
concerned, he had endeavoured to prepare a list and seek Mr. Jinnah’s approval. 
The Viceroy further told, me that he did his best but failed to persuade Mr. Jinnah 
who insisted that the Muslim nominees should be nominated by the League Work¬ 
ing Oommittee. The Viceroy was unable to agree to it and felt it was not profit¬ 
able to proceed with the proposals at present.” 
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"Two points arise ont of the present,” the Congress President said. “The first 
ie that the attitude of the Muslim LeBgne has been responsible for the failure of 
the Conference. The second point which emerges from the refusal of the Muslim 
League is that it is for Lord Wavell to decide whether to go forward or not. His 
Excellency has decided not to proceed for the present. In this connection I must say 
what 1 said at the Conference. The British Government could not absolve them¬ 
selves of the responsibility for the communal problems here. So long as the third 
party remains in India these difficulties will remain as pawns on a obese-board and 
will continue to move in the fashion. Whether it iB to-day or tomorrow they must 
take up a firm stand on a juBt and fair basis. There is no other alternative but to 
do that. And once a decision is taken, we must move forward. Those who are 
prepared to go forward and those who wish to be kept out Bhould be left out. 
Without determination nothing conld be done. Wavering minds and faltering steps 
will never carry us forward in the path _ of progress. We must think betore we 
take a step. And once we decide, hesitation is no virtue but a sign of definite 
weakness. There iB nothing new in this so-called problem.” 

“I have no regretB whatsever for the Coogress etand in this conference,” 
Msulana Sabeb emphasised. He added that apart from what he had told there 
were certain details about the proceedings of_the conference and there waB certain 
correspondence which he had exchanged with the Viceroy. He was not at liberty 
just then to reveal them, but the country niuBt know all about it to have a correct 
picture of the situation. He had written to His Excellency for their release and 
he hoped that these might be published shortly. 

In reply to a question, the Congress President contested the claim that the 
Muslim League wae ihe sole representative and authoritative organisation of the 
Muslims of India. In the provinces where Muslims were in a majority, there was no 
League Ministry. There was a Congress Ministry in the Frontier Province. In 
the Punjab it was a Unionist Ministry. In Sind Sir Gbnlam Hussain depended on 
Congress support and the same position was in Assam. It could not, therefore, be 
claimed that the Muslim League represented all the Muslims, There wae a large 
bloc of Muslims who had nothiog to do with the League. 

The Gandhl-VIceroy Correspondence. 

Following is the text of the Correspondence betweeen Qandhiji and the 
Viceroy following the latter’s broadcast on June 14,1945 
Oandhiji’a Telegram to Viceroy: June 14, 1945. 

Have read in Viceregal broadcast my name meotiooed as an invitee. I have 
repeatedly made clear that I represent no institution. Therefore I must not attend 
as representing Congress. The function belongs to the Congress President or whom¬ 
soever he nominates. I send earliest information in order to avoid misunderstanding 
or misconception. 

Viceroy's telegram to Qandhiji : June 14, 1945. 

Von may have beard my broadcast this evening. The text and that of the 
Secretary of State’s simultaneous announcement in Parliament will appear in the 
newspapers tomorrow. 

1 hope you will agree to attend the conference which I have proposed. I have 
suggested 11 a.m, on June 25 at Viceregal Lodge, Simla for the first meeting, 

If you accept my invitation I should, welcome a discussion with you before 
the opening of the conference and suggest subject to your convenience 3 p.m. on 
June 24 at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

1 have arranged to make a bungalow called u ArmBdell” availale for yon in the 
hope that you will accept. 

Viceroy's Telegram to Qandhiji June 15, 1946. 

Thanks for your telegram of 14th. Whatever the technical position may be 
I shall valne your help and hope yon will accept invitation which was telegraphed 
to you last night. As regards representation of Congress perhaps you will kindly let 
me have your final views after further consideration and any coosultationa you 
think necessary. I know you will appreciate the importance and difficulty of the 
task 1 have undertaken and do all you can to help. 

Qandhiji's Telegram to the Viceroy : June 16, 1946. 

Beceived kind wire of invitation. Fot reasons given in my wire sent yon last 
night I have no place in your conference. As an individual! can only tender 
advice. May I then say that there are no caste and csstelesB Hidus who are 
K B u politically-minded. Therefore the word rings untrue and offensive. Who will 
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represent them at your table ? Not Congress which seeks to represent without 
distinction all Indians who desire and work for independence. Hence the existence 
of Hindu Mahasabha claiming to represent Hindus as such. I apprehend that even 
that body Will disclaim representing Caste Hindus. 

• Moreover broadcast seems religiously to exclude use of word Independence. 
Accordingly, it seems to me to demand revision to bring it in line with modern Indian 
thought. I suggest publication your wires. 

Viceroy’s Telegram to Oandhijii June 16, 1946. 

Many thanks for your telegram of June 15. I have also seen your statement iu 

to-day’s newspapers. , . , ... .. . .. . , 

As regards your attendance at the conference I will await your letter referred 
to in your telegram of June 16 which I have just received. . 

I assure you term “Caste Hindus” was not used with offensive intention. 
Meaning is that there should be equality between Muslims and Hindus other than 
members of the Scheduled Castes. Subject to this exact composition of Council 
would of course have to be decided after discussion at conference. 

Gn the question of independence I invite your attention to the Secretary of 
State’s speech to Parliament on June 14 as published iu the Indian press. Follow¬ 
ing is relevant passage—The offer of March, 1942 stands in its entirety. That offer 
is based on two principles: First no limit is set to India’B freedom to decide her 
own deBtiny whether as a free partner in the Commonwealth or even without it. 
Second that this can only be achieved under a constitution or constitutions framed 
by Indians to which the main elements are consenting parties. 

It would not be practicable to modify the terms of my broadcast. It is only a 
simple statement of the proposals approved by His Majesty's Government, and my 
intention is to deal at the conference itself with any points requiring clarification. 

I do not think it advisable to enter into detailed discnssion before the conference 
which I hope bb you do yourself will be held in a friendly atmosphere and without 
party bitterness.” 

As you suggest I am releasing our telegrams to the press. 

Qandhiji’e letter to the Viceroy : June 16, 1946. 

Dear Friend, 

I thank you for your telegram of yesterday, received at 3-45 p.m. My second 
telegram, acknowledging yonr kind telegraphic invitation, evidently crossed yourB, 

I am sending you this letter in reply, instead of wiring, because I am anxious that 
you should understand my position thoroughly. However, I am sending you a 
wire intimating the despatch of thiB letter. For ready reference, I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of my press message which was issued yesterday in the morning. 

I would like you to go through it. ( For press message see page 648,) 

While it is true that my position is technical, the reality of it is truer. My 
official and legal connection with the Congress was deliberately, and with the consent 
of the All India Congress Committee, severed id order to enable me all the better to 
serve the common cause. This position, therefore, cannot be changed at will. In 
the forthcoming official conference, I can have no official position. My presence in 
it will change the official colour, unless I became an official representative of the 
Congress, out if you .think that my help is desirable aDd that without being a 
member of the Conference I am likely to be useful, I shall.make it a point to be at 
your service before, and even during, th^.conference proceedings, assuming, of course, 
that the Working Committee wishes likewise. 

I want to cite an analogy. You may have known the late Deenabandhu, as 
0. F. Andrews was affectionately called by ub. He Bevered his official connection 
with the Cambridge Mission and the Church in order to serve religion, India and 
humanity better. The position he occupied as a valuable link between India and 
England, whether official or non-official, and between all classes and parties, grew 
as days went. If I can, I would love to occupy such a position. It may never 
come to me. Man can but try. 

You have euggested further consideration and consultation, both of which I 
have done.. I am within an easy distance of Yeravada Central prison, where tiardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri ShaDkarrao Deo were recently transferred from Ahmed- 
nagar Fort. Almost. immediately after their discharge from jail yesterday, they 
motored to Panchgani and are still with me. I have Bhown them all the necessary 
papers and they concur with me in what I am writing. 

In the task you have undertaken, of which I hope I fully appreciate the 
difficulty and delicacy, you certainly need the assistance and good-will of all the 
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parties you can. The Congress help you, naturally, cannot have without the 
Congress being officially represented at your table. The first, and also perbapB the 
main, purpose of the discharge of the remaining members of the Working Committee 
will be frustrated unless you Becure the presence, at your table, of the President of 
the Congress or whomsoever he and bis Committee may appoint for the purpose. 
If my supposition is correct, my immediate advice is that you should invite the 
President of the Congress. I expect that the bao on the Congress has been, or will 
be, lifted to the extent it Btili exists. 

Telegram dated June 17, 1946 from the Viceroy to Mahatma Oandhi : 

Thank you for your letter of June 16. I understand your position. I am 
looking forward to seeing yon on the 24th and hope that means may be fonnd for 
you to take part in the proceedings of the conference. 1 shall be grateful if you 
will communicate the following message to Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd from me:— 

'T invite you to attend, or to nominate a duly authorised representative, to 
attend the conference at Viceregal Lodge, Simla, at 30-30 a.m. on Monday, June 25. 
Accommodation will be arranged for the representative if required.” 

I have not released your letter or this telegram to the preeB, bat I have no 
objection to their beiDg published. 

Telegram dated June 17, 1946 from Mahatma Oandhi to the Viceroy : 

I deeply appreciate your wire received yesterday evening. In order to regularise 
the procedure and facilitate despatch of work without disturbing the number of 
members to the conference, I suggest immediate invitation to the Congress President 
to attend the conterence or depute a Congress nominep. 

The fixity of parity between the Caste Hindua and Muslims as an unchangeable 
religious division will become officially stereotyped on the eve of independence. 
Personally, I can never aubecribe to it, nor the Congress if I know its mind. In 
spite of having an overwhelmingly Hindu membership, the Congress has striven to 
be purely political. I am quite capable of advising the Congress to nominate all 
non-Hindus, and most decidedly non-Oaste Hindus. Ton will quite unconscionBly, 
but equally Burely, defeat the purpose of the conference if parity between OaBte 
Hindus and Muslims is unalterable. Parity between the Congress and the League 
is understandable. I am eager to help you and the British people, but not at the 
sacrifice of fundamental ana universal principles. For it will be no help. If you 
desire the text of yesterday's letter earlier, I can telegrsgh its contents. 

Telegram dated June 17,1945 from Mahatma Oandhi to the Viceroy : 

Many thanks for your prompt reply to letter of June 16. But in the absence 
of a reply to my wire of even date, you will admit the Congress position and mine 
remains uncertain. Hence I must not even, on your behalf, invite the President 
without the acceptance of my necessary amendment. You will not, and cannot, 
according to your wire of 16th, let the conference discuss the question,. Therefore, 
to my great regret, I have taken no action on your wire under reply. 

The Working Committee has not been still called. Private telegraphic 
communication is tardy. Time appears to be againBt the date fixed by yon. With 
all my willingness to help, I hope you will appreciate unavoidable delay. I suggest 
your altering tbe date ana clarifying tha issue raised by me, and if clarification is 
satisfactory sending your invitation directly for avoiding delay. 

1 should inform you that Congress Premiers are held up pending the Working 
Committee’s decision. I am not releasing these communications pending fiual 
decision. But in this you shall be the judge. 

Telegram dated June 18, 1945 from the Viceroy to Mahatma Oandhi : 

I thank you for your two telegrams of yesterday. ,1 think Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad should have my invitation ae soon ae possible, and have accordingly 
telegraphed it to him at Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery's statement in Parliament and my broadcast constitute the terms of 
reference to the conference which I still hope will assemble at Simla on tbe 25th. 
I clearly cannot change my broadcast and 1 have already told you I do not think it 
desirable to discuss its details before the conference. None of the persons or parties 
concerned ie expected or required to acceptor reject the proposals now. The only 
immediate question is whether the proposals are worth discussing at the conference 
and it is to that question that an answer will be most helpful. 

I still think the conference should assemble on the 25th. It may laBt some 
lima and a delay before it begins will not improve the prospects of success. 

I am releasing your letter of June 16, my telegram of June 17 and this tele¬ 
gram to press. 
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Qcmdhiji’a Telegram to the Viceroy : June 18, 1946 

“Grateful for your prompt, fraok and full reply also for directly inviting 
Maulsna Saheb. Members being free at oonfcrenceto accept or reject proposals clears 
ground for invitees to attend conference. This leaves them free to discuBB pros and 
cons at conference. My objection to inevitability of parity between Muslima and 
caste Hindus stands. If that view incapable of being altered by the British Govern¬ 
ment my advice to Congress will not be to participate in formation of Executive 
Council. Congress has never identified itself with caste or non-caste Hindus and 
never can even to gain independence which will be one-sided, untrue and Buicidal. 
Congress to justify its existence for winning independence of India must remain for 
ever free to choose best men and women from all classes and I hope always will. 
That it has for sake of conciliating minorities chosen men to represent them though 
they have been less than best redounds to its credit but that can never be pleaded to 
justify or perpetuate distinction based on caste or creed. The Hindu Mahaaabha is 
the body claiming to represent solely Hindu interests. Subject to Working Com¬ 
mittee wishes, I shall hope to present myself at Simla on the 24th instant but 
owing to my strong views _ you cancel the engagement without least offence, I 
expect this wire and reply if any will be published. Leaving for Poona Tuesday 
2 p. M.” 

Viceroy's Telegram to Mahatma Gandhi : June 19, 1946 

“Thank you for your telegram of June 18. 1 am glad you think ground is clear 
for invitees to attend conference. I ehali expect to hear further immediately after 
the meeting of June 21. I am sure you appreciate that success of conference depends 
on a spirit of goodwill and co-operation among all concerned. Aa you suggest I am 
releasing these telegrams to the press.” 

Gandhiji issued the following Statement to the Press on 
the Viceregal Broadcast of June 14, 1945. 

On the purely political aspect of the Viceregal broadcast, I prefer to say nothing. 
Now that the members of the Working Committee of the Congress are free, I can 
only give them my advice, and it is they who have to shape the policy of the Con¬ 
gress and speak and act with authority, As soon as I read the broadcast, I sent a 
wire to his Excellency the Viceroy drawing his attention to the fact that I have no 
Iocub standi as the 'recognised representative of the Congress.’ The function belongs 
to the President of the Congress or whoever is appointed to represent the Congress on 
a particular occasion. 

For several years, I have acted unofficially as an adviser to the Congress when¬ 
ever required. The public will remember that I went with the same unrepresentative 
character for my talks with Quaid-e-Azanc Jinnah, and 1 can take up no other 
position with the British Government, in this instance, represented by the Viceroy. 

There is one aspect of the Viceregal broadcast which certainly 'offends my ears 
and, I hope, will offend that of every politically minded Hindu. I refer to the 
expression ‘caste Hindus’. I claim that there is no such person, epeaking politi¬ 
cally, aB a 'caste Hindu’, Jet alone the Congress which seeks to represent the whole 
of India which is yearning after political independence. Does Veer Savarkar or Dr. 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee of the Hindu Mahasabha represent caste HinduB 7 Do 
they not represent all Hindus without distinction of caste 7 Do they not include the 
Bo-called untouchables 7 Do they themselves claim to be caste Hindus 7 I hope not. 
Of all politically minded Hindus, I know that even revered Pandit Malaviyaji, though 
he observes caste distinctions, will refuse to be called a caste Hindu, as distinguish¬ 
ed from the other Hindus. The modern tendency in Hinduism is to abolish all caste 
distinctions and this I maintain in spite of my knowledge of reactionary elements in 
Hindu society. I can only hope, therefore, that the Viceroy has allowed himself to 
make use of the expression in utter ignorance. I want to acquit him of knowingly 
wounding the susceptibilities of Hindu society or dividing it, I would not have 
dwelt on the matter bnt for the fact that it touches the political mind of the Hindus 
in its sensitive spot and carries with it political repercussions. 

,1he proposed conference can do much useful work if it is putin its proper 
political setting and is at the very outset rendered immune from any fiesiparous 
tendency. Undoubtedly, all invitees might appear as Indians conjointly bent on 
achieving India's natural goal and not as persons representing several sections of 
Indian society. , 

I bis ib now I have viewed the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Ali understanding which I 
suppose laid the foundations for the forthcoming Viceregal conference, Sri Bhulabhai 
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Desai’s proposal baa no such colouring aa the Viceregal broadcast would seem to 
have. I am not ashamed of the part I have played in advising Sbri Bhulabhai Deeai 
when he consulted me about hie proposal. Shri Bhulabhai Desai’s proposal, as I 
understood it, attracted me as one interested in solving the communal tangle, and I 
assured him that I would use my influence with the members of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and give reasons for acceptance of his proposal, and I have no doubt that, If 
both parties to the proposal correctly represent their constituents and have the in¬ 
dependence of India as their common goal, things must shape well. 

, At this point I must stop and the Working Committee baB to take up the 
thread. It is for its members to declare the Congress mind on the impending 
questions. 


Broadcast Speech by the Viceroy at Delhi on June 14,1945 

I have been authorised by His Majesty’s Government to place before Indian 
political leaders proposals designed to ease the present political situation, and to ad¬ 
vance India towards her goal of full self-government. These proposals are at the 
present moment being explained to Parliament by the Secretary of State for India, 
My intention in this broadcast is to explain to you the proposals, the idea underlying 
them, and the method by which I hope to put them into effect. 

This is not an attempt to obtain or impose a constitutional settlement. His 
Majesty’s Government had hoped that the leaders of the Indian parties would agree 
amongst themselves on a Battlement of the communal issue, which is the main stum¬ 
bling-block; but this hope has not been fulfilled. 

In the meantime, India has great opportunities to be taken and great problems 
to be Bolved, which require a common effort b> the leading men of all parties. I 
therefore propose, with the full support of His Majesty's Government, to invite Indian 
leaders both of Central and Provincial politics to take counsel with me with a view to 
the formation of a new Executive Council more representative of organised political 
opinion. The proposed new Council would represent the main oommunitieB and 
would inolude equal proportions of Caste Hindus and Muslims. It would work, if 
formed, under the existing constitution. But it would be an entirely Indian Council, 
except for the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief, who would retain hie position' 
as War Member. It is also proposed that the portfolio of External Affairs, which 
has hitherto been held by the Viceroy, should be placed iu charge of an Indian 
Member of Council, eo far as the interests of British India are concerned. 

A further step proposed by Bis Majesty’s Government is the appointment of a 
British High Commissioner in India, as in the Dominions, to represent Great 
Britain’s commercial and other such interests in India. 

Such a new Executive Council will, you realise, represent a definite advance on 
the road to self-government. It will be almost entirely Indian, and the Finance 
and Home Members will for tbe first time be Indiane, while an Indian will also be 
charged with the management of India’s Foreign Affairs. Moreover, Members will 
now be selected by the Governor-General after consultation with political leaders; 
though their appointment will of course be subject to the approval of His Majesty 
thft King Emperor. 

The Council will work within the framework of the present constitution; and 
there can be no question of the Governor-General agreeing not to exercise his cons¬ 
titutional power of control; but it will of course not be exercised unreasonably. 

I should make it dear that the formation of this interim Government will in 
no way prejudice the final constitutional settlement. 

The main tasks for this new Executive Council would be: 

First, to prosecute the war against Japan with the utmost energy till Japan is 

utterly^defeate ^ oa on Government of British India, with all the manifold 
tasks of post-war development in front of it, until a new permanent constitution can 
be agreed upon and come into force. . _ ....... , 

Thirdly to consider, when the Members of the Government think it possible, 
the means ijy which such agreement can be aohieved. The third task is moBt 
imnortant I want to make it quite dear that neither I nor His Majesty e Govern¬ 
ment have lost sight of the need for a long-term solution, and that the present 
proposals are intended to make a long-term solution easier. 

v * I have considered the best means of forming such a Council; and have decided 
to invite the following to Viceregal Lodge.to advise me: 

Those now holding office as Premisr in a Provincial Government; or, for 
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provinces now under Section 93 Government, those who I set held the office fo 

The Leader of the Congress party end the deputy leader of the Mnelim League 
in the Central Aseembly; the leader of the Congress Party and the Muslim League 
in the Council of State f also the leaders of the Nationalist Party and the European 
Group in the Assembly. ...... . 

Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnoh as the recognised leaders of the two mam political 
parties. 

Rao Bahadur N. Shiva Raj to represent the Scheduled Classes. 

Master Tara Singh to represent the SikhB. 

Invitations to these gentlemen are being handed to them today and it is 
proposed to assemble the Conference on June 25 at Simla where we Bball be cooler 
than at Delhi. 

I trust that all those invited will attend the Conference and give me their help. 
On me and on them will lie a heavy responsibility in this fresh attempt to make 
progress towards a final settlement of India’s future. 

If the meeting iB successful, I hope that we shall be able to agree on the 
formation of the new Executive Council at the Centre. I also hope that it will be 
possible for Ministries to re-assume office and again under-take the tasks of govern¬ 
ment in the Provinces now administered under Section 93 of the Constitution Act 
and that theBe Ministries will be coalitions. 

If the meeting should unfortunately fail, we must carry on as at present until 
the parties are ready to come together. The existing Executive Council, which has 
done such valuable work for India, will continue if other arrangements cannot 
be agreed. 

But I have every hope that the meeting will succeed, if the petty leaders will 
approach the problem with thenincare intention of working with me and with each 
other. I can assure them that there is behind this proposal a most genuine desire 
on the part of ail responsible leaders in the United Kingdom and of the British 
people as a whole to help India towards her goal, I believe that this is more than 
a step towards that goal, it iB a considerable stride forward, and a stride on the 
right path. 

I should make it clear that these proposals affect British India only and do 
not make any alteration in the relations of the Princes with the Crown Representative. 

' With the approval of His Majesty’s Government, and after consultation with 
my Council, orders have been given for the immediate release of the members of 
the Working Committee of the Congress who are still in detention. I propose to leave 
the final deoision about the others still under detention as the result of the 1942 
disturbances to the new Central Government if formed, and to the Provincial 
Governments. 

The appropriate time for fresh electiona for the Central and Provincial 
legislatures will be discussed at the Conference. 

Finally, I would ask you all to help in creating the atmosphere of goodwill 
and mutual confidence that ib essential if we are to make progress. The destiny of 
this great country and of the many millions who live in it depend on the wisdom 
and good understanding of the leaders, both of action and of thought, British and 
Indian, at this critical moment of India’s history. 

India’s military reputation never stood higher in the world than it doeB at 

S esent, thanks to the exploits of her eons drawn from all parts of the country. 

er representatives at International Conferences have won high regard for their 
statesmanlike attitude. Sympathy for’ India’s aspirations and progress towards 
prosperity was never greater or more widespread. We have thus great assets if we 
can use them wiBely. But it will not be easy, it will not be quick *, there is very 
much to do, there are many pitfalls and dangers. There is on all sides something 
to forgive and forget. 

I believe in the future of India, and ss far as in me lies will further her 
greatness. I ask you all for your co-operation and goodwill. 

Statement made in Parliament on June 14,1945 by the 
Secretary of State for India 

„ . Dn , lin & the risit of Field-Marshal Vieconnt Wavell to this country His 

Majesty* Government reviewed with him a number of problems and discuBBed 
particularly the present political situation in India. 

Members will be aware that Bince the offer by His Majesty’s Gpvernment to 
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India in March, 1942 there has been no farther progress towards the eolation of the 
Indian constitutional problem. 

As was then stated, the working oat of India’s new constitutional system is a 
task which can only be carried through by the Indian peoples themselves. 

While His Majesty’s Government are at all times most anxious to do their 
utmost to assist the Indians in the working out of a new constitutional settlement, 
it would be a contradiction in terms to speak of the imposition by this country of 
self-governing institutions upon an unwilling India, guoh a thing is not possible, 
nor could we accept the responsibility for enforcing such institutions at the very 
time when we were, by its purpose, withdrawing from all control of British Indian 
affairs. > 

The main constitutional position remains therefore as it was. The offer of 
March, 1942 stands in its entirety without change or qualification. His Majesty’s 
Government still hope that the political leaders in India may be able to come to an 
agreement as to the procedure whereby India’s permanent future form of govern¬ 
ment can be determined. 

His Majesty’s Government are, however, most anxious to make any contribution 
that iB practicable to the breaking of the political dead-look in India, While that 
deadlock lasts not only political but social and economic progress is being hampered. 

The Indian administration, over-burdened with the great tasks laid upon it by 
the war against Japan end by tbe planning for the post-war period, ia further 
strained by tbe political tension that exista. 

All that iB so urgently required to be done for agricultural development 
and for tbe peasants and workers of India cannot be carried through unless 
whole-hearted co-operation of every community and section of the Indian people is 
forthcoming. 

His Majesty’s Government have therefore considered whether there is something 
which they could suggest in this interim period, under the existing constitution, 
pending the formulation by Indians of their future constitutional arrangements, 
which wonld enable the main commnnities and parties to co-operate more closely 
together and with the British to tbe benefit of the people of India as a whole. 

It is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government to introduce any change 
contrary to the wishes of the major Indian communities. But they are willing to 
make possible some steps forward during the interim period if tbe leaders of tbe 
principal Indian parties are prepared to agree to their suggestions and to co-operate 
in the successful conclusion of tbe war against Japan as well as in the reconstruc¬ 
tion in India which mnBt follow the final victory. 

To this end they .would be prepared to see an important change in the 
composition of the Viceroy's Executive. This is possible without making any 
change in the existing statute law exceptfor one amendment to the Ninth Schedule 
to tbe Aot of 1935. That Schedule contains a provision that not less than three 
members of the Executive must have had at least 10 years' service under tbe Grown 
in India. If tbe proposals I am about to lay before tbe House meet with accep¬ 
tance in India, that clause would have to be amended to dispense with that 
requirement. 

It is proposed that the Executive Council should be reconstituted and 
that tbe Viceroy should in future make his selection to the Crown for appoint¬ 
ment to his Executive from amongst leaders of Indian political life at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, in proportions which would give a balanced representa¬ 
tion of the main communities, including equal proportions of Moslems and Caste 
Hindus. 

13. In order to pnrsue this object, tbe Viceroy will call into conference a 
number of leading Indian politicians who are tbe beads of the most important 
parties or who have had recent experience as Prime Ministers of Provinces, together 
with a few others of special experience and authority. Tbe Viceroy intends to put 
before this conference the proposal that the Executive Council should be reconstitu¬ 
ted as above stated and to invite from the members of tbe conference a list of 
names. Out of these he would hope to be able to chooBe the future members 
whom be would recommend for appointment by his Majesty to the Viceroy’s 
Council, although the responsibility for tbs recommendations must of course 
continue to rest with him, and his freedom of choice therefore remains unrestricted. 

The members of his Council who are chosen ee a result of this arrangement 
would of course accept the position on the basis that they would whole-heartedly 
co-operate in supporting and carrying through the war against Japan to its 
victorious conclusion. 

32 
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The members of the Executive would be Indians with the exception 
of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-chief, who would retain hie position as 
War Member. This is essential bo long an the defence of India remains a British 
responsibility. 

Nothing contained in Bny of these proposals will affect the relations of the 
Crown with the Indian States through the Viceroy as Crown representative. 

The Viceroy has been authorised, by His Majesty’s Government to place this 
proposal before the Indian Leaders. His Majesty’s Government trust that the 
leaders of the Indian communities will respond. For the success of such a plan 
must depend on its acceptance in India ana the degree to which responsible Indian 
politicians are prepared to co-operate with the object of making it a workable 
interim arrangement. In the absence of eucb general acceptance existing arrange¬ 
ments must necessarily continue. 

If such co-operation can be achieved at the Centre it will no doubt be reflected 
in the Provinces aDd so enable responsible Governments to be Bet up once again in 
those Provinces where, owing to the withdrawal of the majority party from 
participation, it became necessary to pnt into force the powers of the Governors 
under Section 93 of the Act of 1935. It » to be hoped that in all the Provinces 
these Governments would be based on the participation of the main parties, thus 
smoothing out communal differences and allowing Ministers to concentrate upon 
their very heavy administrative tasks. 

There is one further change which, if these proposals are accepted, His 
Majesty’s Government suggest should follow. 

That is, that External Affaire (other than those tribal and frontier matters 
which fall to be dealt with as part of the defence of India) should be plseed in the 
charge of an Indian Member of the Viceroy’s Executive so far as British India is 
concerned, and _ that fully accredited representatives shall be appointed for the 
representation of India abroad. 

By their acceptance of aod co-operation in this scheme the Indian leaders will 
not only be able to make their immediate contribution to the direction of Indian 
affaire, but it is also to be hoped that their experience of co-operation in govern¬ 
ment will expedite agreement between them as to the method of working out the 
new constitutional arrangements. 

His Majesty's Government consider, after the moat careful study of the ques¬ 
tion, that the plan now suggested gives the utmost progress practicable within the 
present constitution. Nona of the changes suggested will in any way prejudice or 
prejudge the essential form of the future permanent constitution or constitutions 
for India. 

His Majesty’s Government feel certain that given goodwill and a genuine 
desire to co-operate on ail sides, both British and Indian, these proposals can 
mark a genuine step forward in the collaboration of the British and Indian peoples 
towards Indian self-government and can assert the rightful position, and strengthen 
the influence, of India in the counsels of the nations. 



History of the European War 

September 1939—May 1945 

When the Japanese Army began the seizure of Manchuria in September, 1931, 
Adolf Hitler was still contesting elections. At the Beptemeber, 1930 elections, the 
Nazis bad won 107 Beats in the Reichstag and rose to the position of Germany’s second 
largest party. At the July, 1932 elections, the slogan "All power to Adolf Hitler” 
won 230 seats for the Nazis and made them the largest party, though bUII a minority, 
in the Reichstag. Hitler was still the leader of a minority party in the Reichstag 
when President Hindenburg made him Chancellor on January 30, 1933. Aime as 
boundless as Hitler’s could be realized only one step at a time. The first was the 
recovery of ’'equality 1 '. German re-armament was limited by the Versailles Treaty, 
but the Germany of 1933 was not powerless. Years of discreet evasions of the 
Versailles Treaty had done much, but some things had to be carefully hidden and 
others left undone untill the Reich wae ready to repudiate the military clause of 
the treaty. 

Military Clauses Repudiated 

Repudiation of the military claueeB, when it came in March 1935, was a Bhock 
which brought a stern resolution from the League Council in Geneva. Repudiation 
Was accompanied by the restoration of conscription, the transfer of the civil air fleet 
to military control, and annoucement that the Reich was building submsrines. 
The British were willing to acquiesce in a gradual German re-armament, and Hitler 
attempted to work a wedge into the Anglo-French entente by agreeing to limit 
German naval construction to 35 per cent of the British Navy’s surface tonnage and 
45 per cent of its snbmarine tonnage. But ashore he rearmed at top speed. He 
was openly making Germany ''the most capable instrnment of war that has 
ever existed.” 

A year later the growing German Army went on the march, and the thud 
of its bob-nailed boots Bbook Europe. On March 7, 1936, Hilter marched his troops 
into the zone east of the Rhine which was demilitarized by the Versailles Treaty. 
His pretax was that France’s new defensive pact with Soviet Russia had violated 
the Locarno Treaty of 1925 which guaranteed eastern frontiers of France and 
Belgium, and Germany was no longer bound by her signature at Locarno. It was 
a clear threat to France, and for a few days a showdown seemed possible. But 
Britain and France were too heavily involved intke crisis over Mussolini’s war in 
Ethiopia to force a showdown. 

At the same time, Goering turned towards France’s new Ally in the east and 
bluntly asked the Poles to join the war on Russia for which Hitler had long been 
preparing the world by Mb hysterical screaming against Communism. The badly 
scared Europe of 1936 felt certain that the German Army would strike at Russia 
aa soon as the snowB melted in 1937. Bat Poland refused. The Poles bad the 
French Army behind them. East and west alike, Hitler’s path to expansion was 
blocked by the Frinch Army. 

Further delay wbb imposed from another _ direction. The Spanish war 
blazed up out of an army revolt at Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, in July 1936. Under 
cover of non-intervention, the Rome-Berlin Axis, daring the two sud a hslf years 
of war (hat followed, sent troops totalling 45,060 Germans and 100,000 Italians, all 
camouflaged as ‘‘volunteers”, plus large quantities of war material, to the Spanish 
insurrectionist leader. General Francieco Franco. The Spanish war dragged on for 
more than two and a ball years before the poorly equipped. Spanish Government 
was overthrown. Hitler's war material proved to be inferior in some instances and 
required improvement. He was far from ready for a major war, 

Hitler turned to the Pacific in search of a counter-weight against the Franco- 
Russian defensive pact, and on November 17, 1936, he aigoed the Anti-Comintern 
pact with Japan at the cost of a considerable sacrifice of German interests in Chins. 
A year later, on November 6, 1937, Mussolini added Mb signature when he whs in 
Berlin on an axis honeymoon—a- foreshadowing of the parallel courses of 
aggression which Japan, Germany and Italy were to follow during tbs 
coming years. 

From Crisis to War 

On May 28, 1937. Neville Chamberlain succeeded Stanley Baldwin aa British 
Prim? Minister. The British were rearming in earnest, but under its second Four-Year 
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Plan, Nazi Germany was spending more on rearmament than Britain and France 
together. The Spanish war was dragging on. Active intervention by Mussolini and 
Hitler weighed heavily in favour of the Spanish Army leader. General Franco. 
Wars in Spain and China ware preoccupying the democracies when Hitler suddenly 
brought five years of Nazi preparation in Austria to a heed by inveigling Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, to Bercbtesgaden on February 12, 1938, 
and there treating him to an incredible exhibition Of raving and screaming. The 
subject of this Hitlerian frenzy was an ultimatum ordering Schuschnigg to free 
his Austrian Nazi prisonera and to take certain Austrian Nazis into his Cabinet. Fail¬ 
ing compliance, the German Army would invade Austria. 

Tbe Austrian crisis moved swiftly to its inevitable end. A German ultimatum 
on March 11 demanded Schuschnigg’s resignation. On the same day, the Nazi 
Arthur von Seyss-lnquart became Austria’s Chancellor and “appealed” to tbe 
German Army to enter Austria and “restore order”. Austria was being Nazified 
with the utmost speed and ruthlessness when Seyss-lnquart proclaimed its union 
with Germany on March 13. The next day Hitler made a triumphal entry into 
Vienna to take possession of the new Ostmark of the German Reich. 

Fkom Munich to Poland 

September darkened into the moBt fateful crisis Europe had known since 1914. 
All Bummer the Czechoslovakian Government bad negotiated with the Nazified 
Sudeten Germans who inhabited its fortified frontier areas, and by September 
Hitler was magnifying the minor grievances of the Sudeten minority into frenzied, 
screaming abuse of the Czechs. Hitler’B terms rose steadily from September, 
15 to the final Munich conference (with Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia excluded) 
on September 29. At Munich he demanded the immediate handing over of the 
Sudeten areas intact to Germany. Nothing was to be removed, no military supplies, 
not even a cow, and no fortifications was to be destroyed. These terms were conveyed 
to the Czechs by Chamberlain and Haladier, the French Premier as a midnight 
ultimatum a little more than 24 hours before the German Army was to march in 
on Saturday, October 1. The only course that remained to tbe Czechoslovak Govern¬ 
ment was the acceptance of tbe suicidal ultimatum of Munich. Not a shot was fired 
when the German Army marched in at dawn of October 1. The Czech State was 
stripped of a third of its population, more than a third of its territory and all its 
defences; and the remnant that was left became a helpless atatellite of the 
Nazi Reich. 

Britain and France now knew that Hitler had tricked them at Munich to their 
own ruin. Only now did they realise that he had been at war with them for years. 
Confronted by stark reality, driven by a fear of a great war bureting on them 
unprepared, they made au immediate about-face and began full rearmament, British 
continental policy underwent a revolution in the grant of mutual assistance pledges 
and guarantees to Poland, Turkey, Rumania and Greece; and a British mission began 
negotiations to bring Soviet Rubsis into the new “peace front.” 

Russia bad been isolated by the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia; and now that she 
had become the key power in the European alignment, she was highly suspicious 
of France and Great Britain. She doubted whether Chamberlain either could or 
would oppose Hitler. She insisted on a complete defensive alliance, including 
guarantees to the Baltic States against Nazi-inspired internal revolution and the 
right to eend troops into Poland in the event of an attack by Hitler. Chamberlain 
was either unwilling or nnable to coerce Poland and the Baltic Btatee into accepting 
the Russian demands, and the negotiation dragged on until August 23, when 
Hitler suddenly Bnatohed the greatest diplomatic prize in Europe from beneath 
Chamberlain s nose. 


. War in Eabt Europe 

In the Soviet-German non-aggression pact, the self-proclaimed Nazi guardians 
of Europe against _ Communism joined handB with Communism almost overnight. 
It was a diplomatic revolution which shook the world. For Britain and France, 
it was not far from another Munich. It jeopardized their whole system of pledges 
and guarantees. For Stalin, it waa a reversal of Litvinov’s long search for collective 
security. The alternative to the Litvinov policies which had been dominated by 
hostility toward the Nazi and Fascist States was the acceptance of Russia’s iso- 
lation and the rule of power politics in Europe; and it waa this acceptance which 
tne ooviet-Qerman pact recorded. It was followed by RuBBian participation with 
Uermany in the partition of Poland, the absorption of the Baltic Btates into the 
winter war in Finland which gave Russia improved position 
agauiBt the day of her own defence against Nszi attack. 
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For Hitler the paot insured the military isolation of Poland, and the war in 
Europe began little more than a week after itwae signed. At dawn of September 1, 
Hitler threw 90 infantry divisions, nine mechanized divisions and 6,600 planes 
against Poland. The 42 infantry and cavalry divisions which the Poles had mobi¬ 
lized were destroyed with explosive rapidity. 

Britain and France honored their pledges to Poland on September 3. But 
Poland waB beyond their effective military reach, and news that they were again at 
war with Germany came to the British aud French with a sense of anti-climax, as of 
something dreaded but long overdue. 

Nazis Dominate Europe 

Between the collapse of Poland on September 27 and the start of ths Norwegian 
campaign in April 1940, nothing of moment happened in the war between Germany 
and the Western Powers. The intervening six months were the period of the noto¬ 
rious “sitzkrieg.” But it was really a period when Germany wee preparing metho¬ 
dically for the “knock out” blow. 

For both strategic and economic reasons, Germany was determined to keep the 
Scandinavian neutrals completely subservient to her. Up to April 6,1940, she sank 
52 Norwegian, 33 Swedish and 28 Danish ships, with a Iobs of almost 1,000 lives. 
She built her U-boats of steel that came in part from Swedish ore, aud some of them 
went out to the oceans through Norwegian territorial waters. 

At midnight April 8-9, 1940, German troops crossed the Danish frontier and 
German warships entered the fjords of eix Norwegian porta extending from Oslo 
around the coast to Narvik in the far north. Denmark was overrun in a few hours, 
but Norway bad geographical advantages which gave it a chance. 

A week after the invasion began, an expeditionary force of 12,000 British and 
French landed on both sides of German-held Trondheim, and German bombers 
immediately levelled the Allied landing ports to the ground. The Allies had no 
effective means of disrupting German air supremacy, for the existing Norwegian air¬ 
fields were held by the Germans, with the result that the s Allies had to neo airfields 
in Britain 300 miles away. 

King Haakon and the Government left Norway on June 7, and the Norwegian 
troops having only a few days ammunition left, had no other course than to laydown 
their arms. Since then the free Norwegian forces have been administered from 
London. Chief among these has been the Norwegian merchant fleet which totalled 
4,833,000 gross tons before the war and was then the fourth largest and the most 
modern of the world’s merchant fleets. On April 9, when the invasion began 1,024 
Norwegian ships including more than 200 tankers, were at sea. They constituted 
90 per cent of the total fleet and all of them, without exception, obeyed the Govern¬ 
ment's order to head for British ports. Norwegian tankers participated in the first 
important gain toward their country's liberation, when they carried 40 per cent of 
the aviation gasoline which enabled the R, A. F. to win the crucial battle of Britain. 

The Norwegian campaign lasted two months, a longer period than any other 
invaded country held out until Hitler attacked Russia. It cost the Germane 60,000 
troops in addition t> large quantities of ships and material. But it was no more 
than a curtain-raiser to the battles of the Low Countries and France. 

Britain Turns to Churchill 


To the Allies and Germany, the war in Norway was a aide-show. But in 
Britain it brought the rising distrust of Chsmberlsinism to a head, and on May 10 
Chamberlain resigned. He was succeeded as Prime Minister by the dynamic Winston 
Churchill, who had been io opposition during the Chamberlain period sod bad 
never ceased to pour into the Government's unwilling ears dire but prophetic warn¬ 
ings of the German menace. 

At dawn of May 10, the big German war machine crashed through the frail 
frontiers of Holland and Belgium in still another of its lightning, timetable wars. 
This time it began the war of revenge which was aimed at the final destruction of 
the hereditary enemy, France, as the preliminary condition for a German Europe; 
or, in Hitler’s wordB, the war which would “decide the fate of the German nation for 
the next 1,000 years." ..... ... 

Bo began one of the greatest military disasters in the long history of France 
and Britain. The Allies trapped in Belgium depended on the Channel ports for their 
enpplies. They lost Boulogne and Calais to the Germans behind them, Ostend was 
endangered in front of them, and for the moment Dunkirk alone was left to them. 
At this point, the Gerroausin front of them turned their weight against the Belgian 
Army and King Leopold surrendered. The whole seaward flank of the Allied line 
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suddenly lay open, but the extreme peril into which the British ■ and French were 
thrown did not break their discipline. They extended their lines to the sea and slowly 
and in good order retired to Dunkirk. . 

Pressed into the shrinking Dunkirk area under savage bombing they stood with 
their backs to the sea only 60 mileB from Dover. "With the hope of snatching a few 
thousands of them from German prison camps, the British sent hundreds of small 
vessels to ruined Dunkirk to take them off. Dunkirk lay well within fighter rnnge of 
British airfields, and though the R. A. F. was too inferior numerically to keep German 
bombers o u t of the air entirely, its Spitfires, Hurricanes and new Defiants established 
a local air supremacy which enabled nearly 1,000 of the little ships to take off the 
astonishing total of 835,000 British and French soldiers in eight days. 

French Collapse 

The Germans now turned to dispose of France, and on June 5 threw 40 divisions 
against the hastily restored French front. Under the terrific fire-power generated by 
new methods which the Germans had firBt used in Poland the badly equipped French 
front collapsed. Softened by fifth cotnmnists the Third Republic dissolved into end¬ 
less streams of refugees, and a new French Government at Bordeaux, beaded by tbs 
aged Marshal Henri Philippe Petaio, asked the Germans for an armistice. The 
armistice was signed on June 22, but Mussolini had then seized the unheard of 
opportunity of the French collapse to enter the war, and a second armistice had to be 
arranged with Italy. This was signed in Rome on June 24, and late that night the 
once incomparable French Army was allowed to lay down its arms. 

The democracies, including the United States, were stunned. Britain and its Navy 
now stood alone between the new German Europe and the democracies across the 
Atlantic and the early extinction of Britain itself bad become a possibility to be 
reckoned with. 

The Navy also had suffered a staggering blow. It had lost the partnership of 
the French Navy. Britain’s Navy was under strength when the war began. The 
British Navy was still the strongest navy on the seas but if the French Navy slipped 
into German control, it would give the now weak German navy a clear margin of 
superiority, with results which might well be final and disastrous to Britain. French 
admirals were given a choice of five different courses of action which would “prevent 
your ships falling into German or Italian hands.” In some cases, notably at the new 
French naval base of Mersel-Kebir near Oran in Algieria, all five courees were 
rejected ; and only a month after French co-operation in the Dunkirk evacuation, it 
fell to British admirals to destroy French warships by gunfire. By July 8, no 
French capital ship remained undamaged at large. 

The Battle of Britain 

The Germans now turned to dispose of their last enemy, Britain, preparatory to 
bringing the war to a victorious psuse before the winter. The German Army began 
preparations for the invasion of Britain late in June 1940, and pushed them with the 
ntmoBt energy. ReicbBmarshsl Hermann Goering moved to German headquarters in 
France and opened the air attack on August 8. The Battle of Britain which ensued 
developed into something unique in history. The German army and air force to¬ 
gether bad taken 37 dayB to win the battlee of Holland, Belgium and France. Nazi 
planes fought the Battle of Britain alone through 84 dayB of almost continuous action, 
while the Army sat waiting in its invasion Iports on the continent. The air attack 
developed into the primary struggle to determine the fate of Britain, and it remained 
the primary struggle throughout. In Ihe end it proved to be the first great air battle 
and one of the decisive battles of history. The course of the battle fell into four well- 
defined stages. The first, from August 8 to 18, was a Btage of direct assault on large¬ 
ly military targets chief among them the fighter airfields along the Kentish coast 
and the ring of fighter fields south of London. Its aim was the familiar one of 
knocking out the airfields and pinning the R. A. F. to the ground ; but the British Air 
Ministry had observed the Nazi methods from Poland to the Channel and knew the 
German text-book by heart. No Britith airfield was put out of action for more than 
a brief penod. 

Change in Tactics 


The second stage, from August 24 to September 5, was one of continued em¬ 
phasis on military targets, but of a change in taciicB—fewer bombers with much 
larger tighter eBcorts—and a broadening of the main front of attack. By Aueust 30 
he was throwing in 800 planes in an effort to beat down the R. A.iF.’b Spitfires and 
Hurricanes by sheer weight, and these massive attacks filled the skies of south-eastern 
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England with dogfights right op to September 5. This stage of battle cost him 562 
planes aB against the R. A, F.’s loss of 219. 

The third etage opened with another of his sudden timetable shift. He now 
abandoned military targets and turned to an attack on London which lasted with 
tittle respite from September 7 to October 5, an ordeal which lifted the British capital 
into the heroic company of Barcelona, Warsaw and Rotterdam. 

London continued to be his major objective during the fourth and final stage, 
which lasted from October 6 to Si but he was then in full retreat. His bomber losses 
had become so heavy that he virtually stopped using bombers sending instead 
Meseerechmitt fighters specially equipped to carry a pair of bomba each. The Nazis 
made increasing use of night cover, a tacit admission that the battle was nearing its 
end. The precision bombing of military targets which alone might have produced a 
knockout, waa possible only by day. Night raids belonged to the elow war of attrition 
from which tto quick deoieion could be expected. By the end of October, Goering had 
virtually abandoned daylight attack in favour of a policy of night raiding, and the 
Battle of Britain was ended, 

Despite its troubles tbe tough British fibre waB still capable of great dsring. As 
early as September, Britain began heavily reinforcing its Mediterranean fleet and the 
small forces in Egypt. Mussolini, who had entered the war at the moment of the 
French collapse, was now convinced that the hour of Britain’s collapse was at band. 
Rid of the French threat along tbe Mareth line in Tnnisia he moved a large and 
luxurious Italian Army across Libya to the Egyptian frontier in readiness to take over 
the Suez Canal and the entire British position in the Middle East. It was one of 
the great strategical areas of the world, and its loss would bave contributed powerfully 
to the conquering of Britain the only way in which it could be conquered—by the 
destruction of its sea power. 

A Desperate British Decision 

When these sea and land reinforcements began going out to Egypt, the Battle 
of Britain wae not yet ended and Hitler’s great military machine still stood 
waiting in its invasion portB. Britain herself might yet bave nee of these 
materials. The decision to send them out of the country was a desperate decision 
befitting a desperate situation. 

America wae also beginning an Immense expansion of her Navy, and on 
September 7 she traded 50 old destroyers to the over-Btrained British Navy in return 
for base rights in British possessions in the western Atlantic. Every new strain on 
the British Navy now emphasised to Americans their own immense stake in the 
Atlantic. On September 16 the U. 8. Congress adopted the first conscription bill 
that conntry baa ever accepted in peacetime. Little more than a week later, on 
September 27, the signature of the German-Italian-Japanese treaty of military 
alliance in Berlin was intended to Berve as a warning to the United States. But its 
real effect proved to be quite different. By December 29 President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt coaid call, in a radio address, for the fullest national effort to insnre a 
British victory. "The Axis powerB were not going to win this war,” he said. 
"We must be tbe great arsenal of democracy. There will be no ‘bottle-decka’ in 
onr determination to aid Great Britain. No dictator, or combination of dictators 
will weaken that determination with threats of bow they will construe that 
determination." 

Italy’s Part 

As long as tbe Anglo-French naval partnership endured, Mussolini remained 
discreetly non-belligerent and tbe Allied position in the Mediterranean remained 
secure. But when tbe French collapse gave Mussolini bis opening in June, 1940, 
tbe British were left in a position of great weakness. Italian lana-based bombers 
made tbe Sicilian narrows too hot for comfort and new equipment for the army 
took from two to three months to reach Egypt over the long ronte of 11,550 miles 
around the Caps. Mussolini’s position was on paper a strong one. Bis navy was 
more powerful than tbe British Mediterranean fleet but there is no more curious 
chapter of the war than tbe consistent refusal of tbe Italian navy to exert its 
strength. The Italians crossed the Egyptian frontier on September 12, but on 
(September 18, they stopped beyond Sidi Barrani, 75 miles inside the frontier; and 
there they sat for three months, organising their water-supply and accumulating 
war material. 

Hitler was then beginning to move down through tbs Balkans, and_ Mussolini 
moved to solidify bis own Balkan position. He had aeized a bridgehead in Albania 
on April 7,1939, and having built up bis forces in Albania to a strength of 200,000 
men, lie struck at Greece in a surprise invasion on Ootober 28,1910. 
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The British position at sea became strong enough in November to enable 
equipment for the Middle East command to use the direot Mediterranean route, 
a distance of 3,300 miles from Britain, lees than a third that of the long Cape route. 
The British launched their offensive against the Italians atSidi Barrani at dawn of 
December 9. In two months the British threw the Italian back more than 500 miles 
conquering the whole of Cyrenaica. 

Hitler then began bis intervention in the Mediterranean and Mussolini had entered 
the vassalage to his senior partner which in the end was to cost him Italy itself. 
The land-based German air force made ita first appearance on January 10 when its 
dive-bombere caught a British convoy passing through the Sicilian narrows with 
equipment for Greece, and gave it Buch a hammering that the British returned to 
the long Cape route. 

The British Middle East command then turned to tear Mussolini’s large and 
and isolated East African empire to shreds in a campaign which wbb relatively 
Bmall in scale but of unprecedented range and speed. Ethiopia was liberated, and 
the Emperor Halle SelaBsie returned to hie throne. The Italian port of Mnssawa 
wbb captured and the Vichy French port of Djibouti blockaded. On April 11 
President Roosevelt removed the Red Sea from America’s proclaimed list of 
combat watera, thus authorising American-flag ships to carry lend-lease equipment to 
Suez, prospectively an immense relief to both the Middle East command and 
British shipping. 

Lend-Lease Aid foe Britain 

The programme of aid to Britain which was now a cardinal point of American 
policy would soon have become unworkable under ,tbe “cash-and-carry’’ system. 
1 'Cash-and-carry” was accordingly superseded by the Lend-lease Act. The first Lend- 
lease shipments to Britain and Greece were ordered as soon as the President signed 
the bill on March II but it was not until late in June that Lend-lease tanks and 
planes began reaching Suez. 


Nazis’ Balkan Campaign 

Meanwhile, Hitler had peacefully absorbed Rumania, and his common frontier 
with Soviet Russia then swept in an unbroken line from the Black Sea north to the 
Baltic. Strong forces of the German Army stationed in Rumania crossed the Danube 
at dawn of March 1, and Bulgaria entered the Nazi prison quietly. At that point. 
Hitler’s course of bloodless conquest in the Balkans came to an end. 

If Greece was to be held, British troops would have to help hold it, The 
Middle East command accordingly diapatohed an advance guard of 60,000 veterans 
to Greece early in March. It was a daring risk and it proved to be based on a 
miscalculation of the new German command in Libya which cost the British the 
whole of Cyrenaica. On March 24, German armoured forces took the lightly held 
British outpoBt of Al Agheila, and quickly developing this tentative thrust iuto an 
Dnliinited pursuit, they drove the British beck more then 450 miles before their 
offensive rolled to a stop on April 18. 

Hitler now suffered an unexpected setback in Europe. Under pressure, the 
Yugoslav Government signed an agreement with Hitler on March 24. Eut on 
Yugoslav Army, Hitler had no intention of leaving an independent Yugoslavia on 
his flank ; at dawn of April 6, ’40 German divisions supported by more tbon 3,000 
planes crashed into Greece and Yugoslavia simultaneously. By May 1, mainland 
Greece bad followed Yugoslavia into the vast concentration camp to which the 
Nazis were reducing Enrope. 

Crete lay 110 mileB from the main German bases in the Athene area, and ita 
invasion began as the first wholly air-borne invasion in history, German parachute 
troops, supported by high-level dive-bombers, descended on its principal defence 

M ea *or? r on r * be corning of May 20. The British decision to evacuate came on 
May 29. By June 1, It was all over. 

British and Free French columns struck from Palestine and Transjordania at 
on June . 8 - .. 8o ™ 6 ‘ lme tbe suspension of Syrian hostilities on July 12, 

¥?* oo in ?Q,?i ’tj-o I baBt f r !? Mediterranean area abandoned their initiative. Gn 
June 22, 1941, Hitler invaded Soviet Rubbib, 


Hitler Strikes at Russia 

tr dawn of Sunday, June 22, 1941. Hitler staked his war on si new and 
gamb ' e against Soviet Russia. Hie only surviving enemy was Britain, 
and victory over Britain appeared to be not far from his grasp. But this was not 
^t &.T, U 5 ht - ? B bad , neTBr wanted Britain in the*war! His turn had not 

yet come. Right down to Rudolph Hess’s fantastic flight to Britain on May 10 
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Hitler seeing to have hoped that his “crusade against Bolshevism” would hoodwink 
the British into withdrawing from the war. Bat the fact that Hess's mission ended 
in his internment as a prisoner of war must have convinced him that the British 
had at last gotten their teeth in and were not to be shaken off. 

Hitler expected rather more than be obtained from the Russo-German non- 
aggresslon pact of August 23, 1939. He assumed that Russia would sink into 
complacent inactivity, while Germany continued to push over frontier poBts in all 
directions, But Russia spent the next year moving forward her own frontier posta 
along the 1,’200-miles boundary from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and on a lesser 
scale along the 700 miles from Lake Ladoga to the Arctic. This done, she took no 
pains to conceal her view that Hitler's failure to invade Britain in 1940 had trans¬ 
ferred the war from the west of Europe to the east. 

This proved to be Hitler’s view also. In December, 1940, the German army 
moved down the Danube to Rumania where it put iu an unwelcome appearance 
on the Black Sea coast at Russia's next door neighbour. Rumania was to serve as 
Hitler’s bsse for the subjugation of the whole Balkan peninsula—a vital Rnesian 
sphere in the Russian view. His advance from Rumania began as soon as the ice 
melted in the Danube. The occupation of Bulgaria on Maroh 1, 1941, was a 
stinging affront in Russia and incidentally brought German troops to within 200 
miles of Istambul on the Bosphorus. At this point, the Russian colossns began 
locking its doors. Defence zones from 20 to 100 miles deep were built acrose the 
principal avenues of land invasion in Europe. The enormous Red Army began 
mobilising. 

The German plan was to attack- in full vigour from eud to end of the long 
front, with the total annihilation of the Red Army as its objective. On the morning 
of June 22, the attack bad buret oat of a clear sky with all the destructive intensity 
of which the huge German war machine was capable. 

In a week's fighting the attack over-ran the first line of Soviet defences, 
clearing the Russians out of all the buffer areas they had acquired since 1939, 
Early in July the Germans spoke of a total of 9 million men being engaged on 
both sides along a front which stretched for nearly 2,000 miles from the Arctic to 
the Black Sea. Before the Red Army's mobilization .was finally completed on 
August 15, its high command admitted the loss of 4,000 planes, 5,000 tanks and 
600,000 men—figures which amply indicate the terrific destructiveness of the fighting. 
No military struggle in history has been vaster in scale, more terrible and more 
vital to civilization. This at last was the real war. It made everything which had 
preceded it look fantastic and unreel. - 

Meanwhile, the changed course of the war was dominated by the struggle of 
giants in Russia. In three mouths’ fighting, Hitler conquered a vast area some 
500,000 square miles of Russian territory, including most of Russia’s western indus¬ 
trial areas and the wheat, iron and manganese of the Ukraine. But he had not yet 
won the final decision which was his real, objective, and his failure in this respect 
made it clear that there would be no autumn invasion of Britain BDd no German 
victory in 1941. Despite the terrifio losses the Red Army was still fighting. From 
the Arctic to the Black Sea, the battered Russian front waB still intact. 

Desperate Drive to Take Moscow 

Hitler now launched what he proclaimed to be "the last great decisive battle 
of the year” in an effort to capture Moscow before the coming of winter. On 
October 2, he attacked along a 750-mile front from the Valdai Hills to the Sea of 
Azov, with Moscow as the goal of his centre and Kharkov and Rostov bis goals in 
the south. The attack was launched with a massed power and ferocity which had 
no precedent anywhere iu history. Ou its second day Hitler told the German 
people, "This enemy is already broken and will never rise again." Within a week 
he was claiming a break-through on a 300-mile front before Moscow, and the 
Russians were admitting the loss one after another of Orel, Bryansk and Vyasma, 
key railway points from 300 to 120 miles south west and west of the capital. 

With seven of its 11 railways cut, Moscow was then in extreme peril. But the 
defensive positions were standiug up well under artillery fire; the defenders were 
still counter-attacking whenever the pressure Blackened; and the winter had settled 
down to below-zero temperatures which were paralysing German troops and tanks. 
Their strength was goue. “Fighting under these conditions is practically impossible,” 
the Germans discovered. But it was not impossible for the Russians who launched 
a counter-offensive on December 6. Two days later—the day after Japan's surprised 
raid on Pearl Harbour—the Germans announced the abandonment of their drive on 
Moscow. 

33 
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Major German Blow in Russia 

It waB in Russia, however, that Germany’s major blow fell. DeBpite their 
retreat from Moscow during the winter, the German Armies still held four-fifths' 
of their huge territorial gains of 1941, and those gains included fully a third of 
Russia’s productive capacity. Nevertheless, Russian pressure kept the Germans 
strained and bleeding throughout the winter, and it was not until March 1942, that 
the pressure eased and the Russian Army began gathering ita strength for the larger 
operations to come. 

For the first time since the war began, the Germane now planned a major 
campaign whose objective was something less than the total destruction of the enemy. 
But if Russia could not be destroyed, she must at least be stripped of her oil and 
iron and manganese, her older industries, her great food-producing areas and the 
bulk of her railway network. Once the Russian ArmieB were deprived of their 
effective striking power, they could be contaiued with secondary German forces 
standing on the Volga, while the main Qermnn forces were shifted to the west of 
Europe. A limited offensive iiito the Ukraine also promised to lay open the Cauca¬ 
sus and thus greatly to increase the prospects of a successful drive through Egypt 
and the mastery of the Middle East. 

The expected German offensive which wss to dominate the whole global war 
throughout the rest of 1942, opened after a fierce air bombardment at dawn of June 
28 on a 50-mile front to the east of Kursk. On August 20 the Germans forced a 
crossing of the Don in the Kletskaya area some 40 miles north-west of Stalingrad. 
Stalingrad was not easy to defend. Its only supply routes, the crossings of the Volga, 
were open to air and artillery attack. The ground before it was open steppe, with a 
forward defence belt of minefields and heavy concrete strong points 20 to BO miles 
deep and, in the rear, the massed artillery on which the Russians relied as their 
chief defensive arm. 

The assault which the Germans began on August 23 lasted for nearly six 
months and was the largest single action of the war. It wss equalled only hy the 
greatest battles of the last war. It was certainly as big and ns decisive as Verdun. 
The Germans threw into it between 30 and 40 divisions, plus superior tank forces 
and even more superior air power. By September 12 they had reached the Volga 
north and south of the city, and having tightened their are before it they were at 
last in a position to launch a direct assault on Stalingrad itself. By September 16 
they had battered their way into the north-west suburbs and were claiming that 
they had pushed through to the Volga in the centre ns well. The whole city was 
then one massive defence area, in which the Russians contested every room and 
every stairway. The battle had become a process of attrition in which the Russian 
losBea averaged between 6,000 and 7,000 a day, while the Germane were losing 2,000 
a day in killed alone. 


Russians Launch Attack 

The Russians struck back on November 19 with a superbly planned counter¬ 
offensive which closed on the German rear from the north and south in a powerful 
pincer movement. The arms of the pincer bad joined by the 23rd, cutting off the 
whole of the German forces in the Stalingrad area. In the bitter winter of the 
steppes, fresh German forces drove up the railway from Rostov to reopen contact 
with the Stalingrad front in December, but were beaten off in a fortnight of heavy 
fighting. Within the iron ring, the Russiane had then cleared the south and centre 
of Stalingrad, and early in January 1943, they began the liquidation of the last 
German forces north of the city. This was complete by February 2; and within the 
next three days, Field Marshal Friedrich von Paulus and 24 generals gave them¬ 
selves up to the Russians aB prisoners. By February 5, the ruins of Staliograd 

quiet. 

The victory of Stalingrad did more than save the Volga and the Caucasus. 
It decisively broke the last great German offensive and shattered the legend of Nazi 
invincibility. It laid to reBt completely any hopes the Germans might atill have 
had of an invasion of Britain. The battle in Stalingrad’s streets marked the 
deepest penetration of the German Army and the high crest of its drive into U. 8. 

f, , ,‘ vc oucceeded the Gormans might have taken the oil of the middle 
.lie C s?, n r jth® “IWoachee to India, and made a junction with their Japanese 
ally, btnlmgrad was the worst defeat any German army ever suffered. 1 

Tide Turns in 1943 

The struggle of the giants in Rusisia entered a new phase with the great vie- 
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tory of Staliograd. At the peek of their successes, the Germane had overrun about 
700,000 square miles of western Russia, including much of the Soviet’s most fertile 
farm lands, richest mineral areas and modern industrial regions. In their winter 
'offensive of 1942-43, which produced the victory of Stalingrad, the Russians regained 
between 185,000 and 200.000 square miles and in their summer offensives of 1943, 
they were to conquer another 138,000 square miles. The Bummer campaign was 
opened on July 5 with a massive German thrust -toward Kursk from Orel and 
Belgorod, hitting north and sooth respectively. Its fate was indicative of the 
Russian’s remarkable bucccss in solving the problem of German tactics. 

Russians on the Offensive 


A week after the German offensive began, the Russians themselves weut over 
to the offensive and by July 23, they had retaken all the ground they had lost. 
By August 5, just a month after the Germans had struck, the Russians had cracked 
the defences of Orel and Belgorod and occupied both key positions. The Russian 
offensive brokb through the German defences and captured Kharkov ou August 23, 
1943. 

These successes at Orel and Kharkov gave the Russians a firm base for 
further operations toward their Bummer’s objective—the liberation of the industrial 
Donets basin and the whole of the Ukraine east of the Dnieper. Meanwhile, another 
offensive was launched against Smolensk by the Armies of the RuBBian centre. It 
fell to the Russians on September 25. The main German forces were then attempt¬ 
ing to make a stand along the Dnieper bend. The Russians forced a crossing to 
capture the industrial centre of the Duiepopetrovsk, and early in November they 
cut off the Germans in the Crimea and gained - the eaBt bank of the Doieper 
everywhere, On November 6, they recaptured Kiev, the capital of the Uk¬ 
raine, 

In January 1944 a new Russian offensive fell with crushing force on the long 
German salient that reached up to the ontBkrite of Leningrad, 

Two German Weaknesses Apparent 

The military offensives were accompanied by a tightening of the political bonds 
between the three great Allies in the European - war—the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia. The Foreign Ministers of the three countries held a preliminary 
meeting in Mobcow from October 19 to 31, at wbicb plana were made for closer 
collaboration during the war and establishment of an international organisation to 
maintain peace and security in the post-war world. The decisions of three Foreign 
Ministers were ratified iu a historic conference which brought President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Ohurchili and Marshal Stalin together in Teheran from November 
28 to December 1. They agreed upon the scope and timing of Allied militaiY 
operations against Germany from the east, south and west, and expressed their 
determination to “work together in the war and the peace that follows.” 

That conference, following immediately upon the heels of a similar meeting 
at Cairo among the leaders of the three great countries arrayed against Japan- 
China England and the United States—ended the last hope Germany and Japan may 
have had of a wedge between the Allies and bo escaping the defeat which was now 
inexorably closing in on them, 

Russian Offensive 


At the beginning of 1944 the Russian campaign was centred on the sector due 
west of Kiev on a front 200 miles long, and-the Red Army smashed to within 25 
miles of the pre-war Polish border; three days after the smash began, it was on 
the frontier. A new drive northward was started on January 15, eaBt of Latvis, 
and on January 27, the Russians lifted the Biege of Leningrad. This city, the 
second largest in the Soviet Union, bed been under the siege of the Germans and 
Finns for 27 months. _. 

In February the Germane’ last hold on the Dnieper River in the south was 
broken, and soon afterwards the Red Army trapped five enemy divisions in that 
aeotor cutting them to pieces in slicing movements. In short order the Rusaisns 
cleared the Germane from a. 700-mile stretch of the east bank of the middle 
Dnieper. At this same time the offensive in the north gained momentum, and after 
pushing the enemy back so that Leningrad could not again be cut off, the northern 
■ Red Armies turned southward to meet the middle army in a huge pincer move¬ 
ment that cut off ten German divisions trapping them in a pocket that the Russians 
were soon able to liquidate. So successful was this campaign of movement that 
Stalin wob able to say, on the 26th anniversary of the Red Army on February 23; 
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that Russian troops had advanced eastward as much as 1,000 miles in some places 
in one year, driving the Nazis from almost three-fourths of the territory they had 
occupied since invading KusBia. 

Southern Armies on the Move 

In the eouth the Russian 1 armies now entered another race, ohasing the 
Germans westward in almost complete roat. By passing enemy strongholds, and 
leaving them to be cleaned up by following troops, the main bodies of the Russian 
armies swept past the Crimean peninsula and raced towards Odessa and Bessarabia. 
Momentary stands by the enemy were overcome in the almost headlong daBh, and 
by the end of March the Soviets had cat the last German rail escape from Odessa 
into Rumania. Continuing their smashing drive forward, the Russians began 
entering Rumania on April 2. 

The campaign in the central seotor was going equally well. On April 8 the 
middle Russian armies had reached the Czechoslovakian frontier. 

The main drive on Sevastopol gotjunderway on May 6, after an 18-day lull in 
full-fledged operations. After three days of hard fighting on land, accompanied by 
continual bombardment of the fort’s installations by the Soviet sea forces in the 
Black Sea, Sevastopol fell and the Crimea was entirely in Russian hands. 

After the liberation of Leningrad in February, the Finns got proposals by 
which they could get out of the war. On Marcb 20 the Finns finally rejected the 
terms. On the heels of this, the United States asked the Finnish Minister in 
Washington to return home, since bis presence in the U. S. was ‘‘inimical” to the 
interests of the United Nations. 

The lull which had come into Russian operations with the beginning of the 
talks with Finland 'continued until June 10, when the Red ArmieB again began 
their full-scale attack on Finland, driving forward on the Karelian Isthmus. A 
week before this, however, a new aspect of the ever-growing offensive of the United 
Nations made itself apparent on the eastern front. This was the institution of 
“shuttle bombing” of enemy-held territory and military objectives. This operation 
was accomplished by land-based planes flying from England to the Ukraine, thence 
to Italy, and from there back to England. 

After the Normandy landing wua successfully under way, the Russians began 
their general summer offensive in the central sector. In the north they again 
thrust the Finns backward. The main advance, however, took place in the central 
sector, where the Soviet troops took Vitebsk and Gomel after a week. Then the 
Russians opened their general offensive along the whole front. In less than a 
month, by the middle of July, the cities of Pinsk, Vilno and Grodno had fallen. 

From Africa to Europe 


Meanwhile, a most important event occurred with the entry of the United 
States in the world war following Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour on December 
8, 1941. But American intervention became decisive only after Africa had been 
cleared of Axis troops; the Allies faced a crisiB in the autumn of 1942 before they 
blunted the Axis offensive and passed on to the attack themselves. We will now 
trace the development of the Allied offensive from Africa to Europe. 

Striving to force a decision in 1942, the German armies drove as far east as 
Stalingrad in Russia and El Alamein in Egypt. Between El Alamein and the force 
which the German command in Russia thrust down to the northern foothills of the 
Caucasian mountain range, lay the vital British positioua in the Middle East. For 
the British it was one of the most dangerous moments of the war. It recalled that 
other moment of extreme danger when Britain itself lay open to invasion after the 
tall of France, and the German high command failed to seize its greatest opportunity, 
ine German command made a simitar failure in Egypt. Since its arrival before 
o 1 ." 1 * 1 ?.® 111 m Jun ®. it bad made but one routine tank attack against the 
British lines, and that had failed. It was thus left to the British to make of El 
Alamein one of the turning points of the war. 

The new British command struck along the whole 40-mile length of the 
Alamein line on the night of October 23, 1942. By November 2, BritiBh tanks were 
pouring through a gap in me German line and into a furious tank battle. That 
sieage-hammer blow smashed enemy resistance. It rolled the Germans back in a 
retreat which wsb not to stop until they reached Tunisia four months later. 

n . ..I 1 •’ “ UDd « d, of miles in the German rear, American forces had 
aSm« R^i U Air e y fil8 \ large-scale operation in the European theatre. Working from 
!Zf.Sr Al > le d merchantmen and naval vessels which Jiad arrived in the area from 
zvugiauQ and America, the Americana occupied the principal ports of French 
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Morocco and Algeria in a aeries o! surprise landings at dawn of November 7. 
Scattered French resistance was encountered, but was generally brought to an end 
by an order from the French Admiral Jean Francis Darlan on November 11. 

Political Set-Back 


Admiral Darlan was assassinated by a Frenchman in Algiers on December 24, 
and it was not until August 26, 1943, that the United States and Britain granted 
limited recognition to the French Committee of National administrative authority. 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill agreed at their conference in 
Casablanca (January 14—24, 1943), on the formula of "unconditional surrender" to be 
imposed on the enemy. In its pursuit of the Africa Eorpe the British Eighth 
Army reached Tripoli on January 23—an advance of 1,200 miteB from El Alamein 
in exactly three months, 

The veteran Eighth Army continued to hammer its way north up the Tunisian 
coast. Because it waB the most experienced Army that the Allies had, the German 
commander drew his reserves south to meet it: and when he was suddenly attacked 
with great violence by French, Americans and British along the whole front line, 
the remaining reserves were insufficient to hold the attack. When the Americana 
broke through in the extreme north on May 3, German labour units and Luftwaffe 
ground troops were thrown in against them. Two days later British forces, 
including the Eighth Army’s reserves, smashed through the weakened German 
centre. By May 12 it was all over. Bizerte and Tunis fell almost at the Bame 
moment, aud 150,000 enemy prisoners, including 12 generals, were taken. 

With Africa cleared, the Allies prepared to move on what the Nazis described 
as ‘‘fortress Europe”, Across the narrows, American, British and Canadian troops 
landed on the Sicilian beaches at dawn of July 10 in one of the largest amphibious 
operations In military bistory. The first 48 hours of the landings were decisive. 
Once the Allies bad proved they conld assault Sicily from the sea, the rest of the 
38-days Sicilian campaign was grueling enough, but its result waB never iu doubt 
and its gains were far more than territorial. As the first Allied land penetration of 
Fascist home territory, it resulted in the collapse of Fascism, and all but knocked 
Italy out of the war. 

More German divisions dow poured through the Brenner Pass to place Italy 
under full German occupation. King Victor Emmanuel III appointed General 
Pietro Badoglio to be Premier of a new Italian Government which wbs prepared 
to join the Allies in the war aginst Germany as soon as the Allies landed in Italy, 
The Germans were then closing in on Rome, and the new government’s contacts 
with the Allies were difficult and dangerous. Italy signed its armistice on terms of 
unconditional surrender at Syracuse on September 3. The terms, however, were 
not made public until September 8. The Germans immediately occupied Rome, 
B nd the King and General Badoglio took refuge behind the Allied lines. 


Invasion of Italy 

In accordance with the armistice terms, the bulk of the Italian fleet, including 
five battleship and seven cruisers, surrendered to the British Navy at Malta on 
September 11. Meanwhile, the British Eighth Army had begnn its invasion of the 
Italian mainland at Reggio Calabria, across the straits from Messina, on September 
3. The main landing, however, was made on September 9 by Btroog American and 
British forces at Salerno, about 35 miles south-east of Naples. It was the first 
American landing on the continent of Europe since the war of 1914-1918 and waB 
made good iu the teeth of determined German opposition. 

lire remarkable British advance which began at El Alamein in Egypt, to be 
joined in Tunisia by strong American, British and French forces, had then breached 
the boasted ■‘fortress” of Europe and split the enemy. With such help as the 
Italians could give them, the Allies were moving, toward Rome against a stubborn 
German defence. Behind them the Mediterranean was an Allied lake. Behind them, 
too, the U. S. 15th Air Force was set up on November 2 to strike at Germany and 
the occupied countries from the Mediterranean area. The ring of steel was drawing 
more tightly around Germany. 

Action in Italy 


At Christmas, 1943, it was announced that General Eisenhower would take 
supreme Command of the impending liberation of Europe from the north and west 
and that General Montgomery would command land forces engaged in that theatre. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson therefore replaced Eisenhower in the Mediterranean 
theatre, Sir Harold R. JUG. Alexander succeeded to command in Italy; and through 
lleet mud and mountain terrain made more difficult by bitter German resistance 
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' the Eighth Array to the east of the Italian peninsula and the Fifth Army under 
General Mark Clark at the western end of the line drove forward with alternate 
blows as far as Onssino, pivot of the enemy’s prepared barrier—a 12-mile crescent 
of field fortifications—across the road to Borne. 

On January 22 a diversionary move was made by the landing of American 
end French troopB of the Fifth Army, under the gunB of American, French, Greek 
and Netherlands warships, at Anzio, 60 miles west of Cassino and some 33 miles 
south of Rome. The beachhead was established and expanded nntil February 4, 
when a series of violent German connter-attacks stabilized this front also. 

On march 15 United Nations air power devasted Cassino with 3,500 tons of 
bombs and followed this with a frontal assault which while taking part of the 
town, left the enemy sill resisting effectively among the rubble. The deadlock here 
and at the Anzio front lasted until May 11. Then, after a shift of British troops 
westward from the Adriatic end of the line and the placing of a strong French 
contingent at the juncture of the British and American fronts, Cassino and its 
dependent fortifications were taken in a week of bitter fighting. Five days later an 
offensive was mounted on all fronts of the Anzio Bector, resulting in a break¬ 
through to the south-east and a dramatic junction with the northward-driving main 
forces. On June 4. having mopped up residual resistance and covered the Hast 15 
miles in 24 hourB, American Filth Army troopB entered Rome—first euemy capital 
to be liberated. 

German Army Disorganized 


The German 14th Army wbb now becoming disorganised. Beyond the capital 
Allied troops were able to cover 38 -miles in three days, to capture Civitavecchia, 
and by June 17 they had broken through a makeshift defence line 62 miles north 
Of Rome. Two days later, Perugia was liberated and French forces covered by 
French, British and American ships and planes had freed from the enemy Napo¬ 
leon’s exile-isle of Elba, eight miles west of the Italian coast, 35 miles east of 
French-held Corsica and 50 miles south of the vital port of Leghorn. 

Meantime KiDg Victor Emmanuel redeemed a promise be had made on April 
12. The day alter the liberation of Rome he resigned all powers to Crown PriDce 
Umberto, wno, after a formal invitation to Marshal Badoglio Bnd a conference with 
representative Italian party leaders, asked Ivanoe Bonomi, etaunch anti-Fascist and 
liberal former Premier, to head the Government. Bonomi formed bis cabinet 
without Badoglio. 

The end of June eaw former Fascists being removed from office in all the 
liberated territory and the Allies storming northward towards the Germans’ boasted 
defence line running across Italy north of Florence. * 


Attack from the Went ‘ 

Confirming the Teheran promise of a fighting front in addition to those in 
Russia and Italy, Winston Churchill gave notice to the world on March 26 that 
there would first be ‘many false alarms, many feints and many dress rehearsals to 
deceive and baffle the enemy’’ and warned Britain that it might be eubieeted to 
“new forms of attack.’ 

. . The liberating forces began to land id Normandy at 6 a.m. on June 6, 1944, 
in indifferent weather, a quarter of an hour after dawn and four hours before high 
tide, when obstacles m the shallows were visible to demolition squads. They landed 
at several points between BoDflenr—acros B the Bay of the Seine from Le Havre— 
and_ Barnenr, flanking Le Havre’s sister-port, Cherbourg, on the Cotentin 
Peninsula. The British and Canadians under General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
who commanded the whole operation, took the eastern half of this theatre. 
Americans under Lieutenant-General Omar Bradley took the west: and it seemed 
that to some extent they took the Germane by surprise 

bef0ra P* Db ?’ o£ *0 American and British air forces had 

battered the budges, roads and rail junctions through which German reinforcements 
must travel to Normandy; now swarme of plaDes and the 640 guns of a mixed 
AtuJi w n g destruction on the enemy already manning the 

oirmanaYn h‘ *>«“.*«ard of this system of fortifications, said by the 

SlancL That thia ™e P T b ? - off ' B - hor * *>bft««=leB and to extend many miles 

liberatiiiv forea «“* 0,0 1 RI ? aD 1 tlc b °« « prematurely termed it, the 

casual! » in TTni^A K r 0 hul , e meantime, it had been thought that 

casualties in United Nations men and ships at the actual landing must be heavy— 

and P sev?ml thousand “am’ r° DB f\ he Iand i n S craft. But in fact, though 4,000 ships 
*na several thousand smaller craft mossed the Channel between midnight and 8-30 
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n.m. of Jane 6, vessel losses were negligible. Casualties of personnel were heavy 
on some beaches, on others unexpectedly light. In one sector alone, by nightfall, 
the liberation forceB held ten continuous miles of beach; and the over-all piolure 
given by Winston Churchill that evening was of "very much less Iosb than we 

expected.many dangers behind us.the operation proceeding in a thoroughly 

satisfactory manner,” 

Defying the local German air force of 1,750 fighterB and 500 bombers—on this 
vital day enigmatically absent from the skies above the Channel—General Eisen¬ 
hower had sent above and ahead of his seaborne troops four airborne and two 
parachute divisions—60,000 to 60,000 men carried behind the German lines by 7,500 
planeB and 31,000 aviators. 

On June 7, with the help of these forceB which had done yeoman service the 
day before, the beachheads were expanded, inland and laterally toward one another, 
'l'he next day British and Canadian troops took the town of Bayeux and by June 

11 the area liberated and held by the Allies amounted to 600 equate miles with a 
penetration of 13 mileB and with American troops within 17 miles of Cherbourg. 

German Defenders Confused 

The German defence under Field Marshal Erwin Rommel flooded 500,000 acres 
around Carentan at the baBe of the Oontentin Peninsula. Nevertheless, on June 

12 American troops took the town, drove on westward and by the 18th had severed all 
Cherbourg's land communications. By tbis time the various beachheads had been 
fused into a continuous strip of Allied-heid coastline at the eastern end of which 
Montgomery’s forces were approaching Caen. 

fiere there was enemy reaction—employing armour, but in small quantities 
and. it seemed, wastefully. Montgomery,. husbanding his tanks, skirmished for 
position, while to the west Bradley's Americans closed in on Cherbourg. The port 
fell into Allied hands on June 26—damaged but repairable, and yielding 30,(XX) 
prisoners with their general, 

England Attacked by Flying Bomb 

Meanwhile, since June 13 the Germans had been subjecting England to tbe "new 
form of attack”—flights of aerial torpedoes carrying a ton of explosive and launched 
from platforms on tbe French coast on a gyroscope-controlled course for London 
and the south of England. Many were Bhot down by anti-aircraft fire and fighter 
planeB ; the R. A, F. dropped thousands of tons of bombB on the runways when tbe 
flying bombs took off. but still enough arrived in southern England to cause much 
property damage aud thousands of civilian casualties. 

Collapse of the Satellites 

The landing of United Nations troops in Western France on June 6, 1944, 
combined with Soviet advances from the east, sent a thrill of joy throughout the 
occupied countries of Europe, of apprehension through Germany, sheltered though 
she believed herself to be behind ber West Wall; and of terror through the satellite 
countries which saw nemfiBis approaching. 

The Allied campaign in Italy had had its effect—during the winter of 1943-1944 
both Rumania and Bulgaria had put forth peace feerles. The Anglo-American 
breach of the Atlantio Coaet defences, the American break-through of July 31 in 
Normandy, the subsequent‘debacle of German forces in France, and continuing 
deterioration of Nazi position in the Russian path at last forced the satellites to 
'face reality. On August 1, indeed, Finnish President Riato Ryti retired in favour 
of Field Marahal Mannerheim. 

The storm broke in the Balkans on Angnst 20 when two Soviet Armies drove 
into Rumanian territory and within three days captured 350 places. A week earlier 
Prime Minister Churchill, in Italy for consultations with—among others—Marshal 
Joseph Broz (Tito) of Yuogoslavia had alluded to the "generous terms" offered to 
Rumania by the Soviets. Safe in Bucharest, AntoneBcu remained undaunted; until 
on the evening of August 23 the 22-year-old King’Micbael called him to the Palace, 
locked him in the vault normally housing the royal postage-stamp collection, and 
asserted bis own authority in a radio broadcast demanding peace with tbe Allies aud 
war— for the recovery of Transylvania—against Hungary, 

The episode was followed by the formation ol a new Government under General 
Sanatescu, former aid-de-camp to the King, and Julins Maniu, head of the Peasant 
Party. On August 25 it was announced that the Sanatescu government was firmly 
in control of Rumania save for Borne few districts where concentration of German 
troops still remained. 
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By Ancrust 25 Soviet Armies had reached the Danube at Kiliya ; in Bessarabia 
they held a 65-mile front on the Prut River. The Galati Gap defence* were reached 
at Tecuci; together Rumania and Soviet forces advanced to within 28 miles of 
Transylvania; on Augnst 27 Galati itself was taken; on August 29 the port of 
Constanta; on the 30th Ploesti, centre of the famed oilfield on which Germany had 
relied for much of her petroleum. On August 31 Soviet troops entered Bucharest 
while another Army, composite with the Rumanians, pushed through the Carpathians 
towards the Hungarian plains. . . . . . ' * - * . 

The next day Rumanian commissioners arrived in Moscow to bird terms of 
armistice. For peace, she found, she would have to pay $300 milion to the U.S S.R. 
in commodities over six years. Other damages of unfixed amonnt would be payable 
to other Allies; Fascist organisstions in Rumania would be suppressed by the 
Rumanian Government collaborating with an Allied control commission; Northern 
Bukhovina and Bessarabia would be Soviet territory nnd—to help regain her onn 
claimed territory of Transylvania—Rumania would provide 12 infantry divisions to 
operate under Soviet command. ' 

The agreement was signed in Moscow on September 12, 1944. 

On August 1? President Mannerheim had informed German Field Marshal 
Keitel that Finland no longer considered herself bound by former President Ryti’s 
agreements with Germany; on August 25 the Finnish Minister in Stockholm had 
banded the Soviet Minister there a request that an armistice delegation be received. 
Now, on September 19 Finland ceded the Arctio port of Petsamo, vital to Russia 
and the site of importaot British-controlled nickel mines; gave a 50 years lease on 
land dominating the Gulf of Finland and the Finnish capital, Helsinki; ceded parts 
of Karelia, returning to the borders of 1939-1940 war ; pluced her merchant fleet 
and southern airfields at the disposal of the Allies and agreed to help expel German 
troops from her territory, place her own Army on a peace footing and pay $300 
milion in commodities over a six-year period to the Soviet Union. 

Considerable German strength remained in the Balkans. Already the Soviet- 
Ruteaman advance towatd Hungary waa threatening their line of retreat; now events 
in Bulgaria increased the menace. These eventB were confused in the extreme. 
Bnlgaria found herself, for 28 bonrs, at war with both the Allies and the Germans. 
Previously, she had been at war only with the United States and Great Britain, 
not with Russia. Her universal belligerence resulted from Russia’s announcement 
that since Bulgaria was collaborating with Germany by receiving Nazi troops in 
flight from Rumania, a state of war would exist between Bulgaria and the U.S.S.R. 
bb at 7 p.m. on September 5. 

Bulgaria Deserts Germany 


By September 9 Soviet troopB were pouring across Bulgarian borders, the 
Black Sea ports of Varna and Burgas were in Soviet possession and the pro-German 
Regents had been replaced. The new Premier replacing the evanescent Muraview, 
was Colonel Kimon Georgiev, who promised full co-operation with the Allies and 
gave it by releasing Allied prisoners and, on September 16, by welcoming United 
Nations forces into Sofia, the capital. Soviet forces pushed on through Bnlgaria 
as they had through Rumania and by the early days of October were ready to 
enter Hungary. Others of their troops manned the Turkish-Bulgarian frontier and 
still others drove into Yugoslavia to make contact with Marshal Tito’s partisans. 

While Soviet troops wid their new allies thus erected a bayonet-spiked barrier 
across the Balkans from Black Sea to Adriatic, British troops were landing in 
increasing force on the eastern shores of the Adriatic and in the Greek Islands 
preparing for a drive north. 

Meantime, mixed forces under Soviet command were 40 miles inside Hungary: 
and from Czechoslovakia came reports that advance elements of Soviet troops had 
joined with anti-German forces in Slovakia. Gn October 2 General Eisenhower 
issued a radio appeal for revolt of anti-Nazi elements within the German perimeter. 

i j . 0r 08 Soviet troops broke into the suburbs of the Yugoslav 

capital, Belgrade,, it was announced that British forces had made landings by air 
and sea in Albania, and on the south-western coaBt of Greece. 6 ’ 

, Round-Up op 1944 

i , ™ Nations forces Btriking with co ordinated blows by land, sea and air 

i^t d f 0 r«» K rH Vn deB ^" r i. npi * 1944 t T? ftrd K, the final defeat of Germany. In csrry- 
the ,® mD ^ ln K militarism, Allied forces had reduced 

Urn aHiaH r ,i BtT ® n f»th of the German Army by more than one-qnarter. And 
the Allied advances have cut off another 500,000 German soldiers in Crete, the 
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Aegean islands, the Atlantic seaports of France, on islands in the English Chan¬ 
nel, in Latvia, and in Northern Norway. These troops, far from the uncertain 
Banotuary of their homeland, were powerless to affect the final outcome of the 
war. 

In Europe, United Nations armed forces cleared the Nazis from oil or part 
of France, Belgium, Italy, Greece, Albania, San Marino, Monaco, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Luxemburg. They liberated portions of the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Norway. They smashed the Nazi shackles gripping 
Finland, Rumania and Bulgaria whose arms have been turned upon their former 
Nazi oppressors. 

following the landing in Normandy, a seeeiid one was made on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast of Southern France On August 15 Since the two landings, Allied 
Armies have swept east and north across France and into Germany itself. 
The German city of Aachen was reduced to rubble. Its ruins were a portent of 
what awaited all Germany. 

On the southern front Allied forces were hammering at German defences 
across the ankle of Italy’s boot, just above Naples. Since then they have smashed 
the OasBino line, liberated Rome and advanced through Florence and Pisa nearly to 
the top of the peninsula. 

The German grip on the Balkan Peninsula was broken. Patriots and British 
troopB liberated nil Greece and Albania. Yugoslav, British and Soviet forces 
recovered Eastern Yugoslavia, including Belgrade; a long strip of the Dalmatian 
coast and most of the Adriatic islands. 

Throughout the year Soviet blows from the east have kept pace with those 
of the western Allies, At the start of 1944 the eastern front extended more than 
2,000 mileB from the Barents to the Black Sea. 

Below Kiev the Germans had mounted their defences along the Dnieper 
River where it bends south-east through the rich Ukraine. And anchoring 
their front on the Black Sea, the Germans held the great irregular Crimean 
Peninsula. 

Striking first in the south, then in the north, and fashioning traps for thousands 
of Germans by their ewifl operations, Soviet Armies riddled one enemy defence line 
after another and smashed across Poland and the Oder river to a point only 30 
miles from Berlin. 

While the advancing Armies cut Germany off from sources of military strength 
in the occupied and satellite countries, allied airmen were carrying out the systema¬ 
tic attrition of the enemy war machine. Early in 1944 they hammered the Luftwaffe 
—in the air and a building. This compelled the Germans to disperse aircraft 
production to small, uneconomical units which laid an added strain on hard-pressed 
transportation facilities. Then top priority, iu the air war was given to the German 
rail net-work and oil production. 

Setbacks for Enemy at Sea 

At sea the Germans suffered other setbacks. The Allies’ rapid advance 
through France cut the enemy off from his submarine bases along the Atlantic and 
Channel coasts. . 

Admiral ErneBt J. King, Commnnder-m-Chief of the United StnteB Fleet, told 
a press conference in early November 1944 that German U-boat operations in 
the Atlantic had been reduced from a menace. When, on November 13, R, A. F, 
Lancasters sank the battleship Tirpitz in Tremso Fjord in Northern Norway, 
Germany’s capital ships were reduced to two—the damaged battleship Gnemenau 
and the nnUBed aircraft carrier Graf Zeppelin, Two pocket battleships and two 
heavy cruisers, damaged repeatedly by bombs and torpedoes, were immobilized in 
tho Baltic. 

Thus, soon Bfter the start of 1945, with the combined British, American 
and French armies in the west (perhaps the grealest force of massed mili¬ 
tary strength ever assembled) and with the Soviet armies in the east the Uuited 
Nations began the vise-like squeeze on Germany which could mean only one 
thing—the complete and utter rout of the last vestige of German armed resistance. 
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History of the War in the Far East 

December 1941—August 1945 

The war which engulfed the world began in the Far East. The com¬ 
bustible material which blew up in 1931 was widespread. Europe as well as Eastern 
Asia was littered with it. But the igniting spark was struck by the growing 
friction between resurgent Chinese nationalism Bnd Japanese militarism in 
Manchuria. All the world knows, that Bpark was the “ilukden Incident. 

According to the Japanese version. Chinese guerrillas mined the Japanese 
owned South Manchuria Railway just outBide of Mukden about 10 p. m. on 
September 18, 1931. They intended, the Japanese said, to wreck the express from 
Changchun, which was due at Mukden at 10-30 p. m. But the express from 
Changchun reached Mukden in time with its carriages undamaged and its passen¬ 
gers unjolted, and the explosion in itself does not seem to have been worth a three 
line paragraph in any newspaper. ..... . . ,, ,. .. . .. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese army in Manchuria bellowed to the world that the 
Chinese had tried' to blow up the railway and that Japanese railway guards had 
been attacked as a prelude to a “general assault” against the Japanese forces. The 
Japanese put into immediate operation their prepared plan for use in case of 
possible hostilities with the Chinese. All Japanese troops in Manchuria and some 
in Korea were brought into action over the whole area of the South Manchuria 
Railway from Changchun to Fort Arthur. Within a matter of houra after the 
“Mukden Incident,” the Japanese Army was moving with the utmost speed, pre¬ 
cision and thoroughness toward the occupation of the whole of Manchuria. Some 
Japanese units seemed to have left their barracks even before the “incident”—a 
notable example of “imperial premonition.” 

Manchuria was a vast frontier area comprising the three north-eastern 
provinces of the Chinese Republic. All three were Chinese in population and 
administration. Despite foreign protests (the United 8Utes among other countries 
never recognized Japanese rights in Manchuria), the Japanese continued to overturn 
the three provinces. It took them lees than five months to occupy the chief cities. 
Most of the Chinese provincial officials fled or went into hiding, but the Japanese 
found some Chinese willing to serve" them, and a new regime was set up at Mukden 
with Japanese “advisers.” 

The regime declared the independence of the three provinces under the regency 
of Pu Yi, the last Mancbn emperor of China who bad been living as a refugee in 
the Japanese Conceesion at Tientsin since his flight from Peking (now Peiping) in 
1925. it adopted the Japanese coined name of “Mancbukuo” meaning “state of the 
Manchus. 1 ' The Japanese government gave the “Manchukuo" prompt recognition 
and entered into an “alliance” with it which gave the Japanese Army the right to 
remain in occupation of the_ country. Superficially the new state was Chinese, but 
the Japanese “advisers" in its ministries were responsible to the Japanese 
ambassador, who was also commander-in chief of the Japanese occupation 
army. 

Before the new state wbb a year old, Japanese and "manchukuoan” forces 
overran and annexed a fourth Chinese province, that of Jehol. They seized the Great 
Wall passes for 'Manchukuo'; to keep the Chinese armies at a distance from which 
they could not molest the new regime outside the Wall, the Japanese set up within 
the Wall a demilitarized zone which extended almost to the gates of Peiping and 
Tientsin in North China. Chinese troops were barred from this buffer zone in 
China proper, and renegade Chinese irregulars in Japanese service made it an area 
of incurable disorder and lawlessness. 

“Manchukuo” was then said to cover an area of 503,143 square miles and to 
have a population of 34,201,000. It was more than three times the area of Japanese 
\ proper and more than twice the area of Japan plus Its previous empire. With the 
enthronement Pu Yi in 1934 as Emperor Kang Teh and the establishment of bis 
capital in Changchun—previously renamed Hainking by the Japanese— the structure 
of this puppet Btate, supported by Japanese bayonets, attained approximately its 
present form. 

Fact-Finding Commission Investigates 
China appealed to the League of Nations against the Manchurian viotence 
three days after the “Mukden Incident,” and the League sent out a fact-finding 
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commieaion under tbe cbsiimanship of tbe British Earl of Ljtton, which held 
nearly six months of hearings in Japan, China and Manchuria. The com¬ 
mission's report supported the Chinese views, while recognising that Japan had 
grievances deserving of ridrres Basing itself on the report, the League's Assembly 
recommended the erection of an autonomous Manchuria under nominal Chinees 
sovereignty, and the withdrawal of the Japanese Army. Japan replird on March 
27, 1966, by giving tbe required two years’ notice of withdrawal fiom the League—a 
defiance from which the League waB never to recover. 

China, of course, has never recognized "Manchukuo.” Chinese contacts with 
the outside world centred in tbe international port of Shanghai, and the depth of 
Chinese resentment was indicated early in 1932 by the isolated episode of Chapei, a 
part of the Chinese municipality ot Shanghai. The prolonged Chinese defence of 
OhBpei against the Japanese, though it ended in defeat, gave the Chinese a much- 
needed renewal of confidence in their fighting abilities. 

Stimson Barbbd Recognition of “Manchukuo" 

Most of the rest of the world, including the United States, Britain and 
Russia, still regards Manchuria aB officially part of the Chinese Republic. Id hie note 
of January 7, 1932, the U, 8. Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson ( now Secretary 
of War), committed the United States to tbe policy of refusing to recognise any situa¬ 
tion, treaty or agreement" brought about by means contrary to the Kellogg Pact 
against war. a stronger stand than any power other than the United States was 
prepared to take at the time, and a stand which has never been modified. 

The aggression of 1931 seemed to be successful. It constituted a precedent 
which was duly noted in Japan, and that precedent launched Japanese militarism on 
the career of treaty-breaking, violence and undeclared ware which brought it finally to 
the attack on Pearl Harbour and open warfare on the United States and Britain. 
With each new aggression, its appetite grew. Japanese militarism seized the whole 
of the western Pacific and Manchuria to the islands north of Australia, and its proje¬ 
cted “new order" embraced Far East landn which hold half tbe world's population. 

The Manchuria precedent was duly noted elsewhere. It ignited a train of other 
undeclared wars which swept, by way of Ethiopia and Spain, into the heart of 
Europe ; and the world’s ware blended into the global war in which the aggressive 
power, beaded by Germany and Japan, were locked with the United Nations, led by 
America, Britain, Ruaeia and China, in a titanic struggle. 

In the spring of 1935, Japanese army officers in North China were growing rest¬ 
less, and a series of demands on Chinese provincial authorities threatened “the divorce 
Of North China from Nanking.” For two years the Japanese pushed that “autonomy 
movement" in the North, aDd the inevitable breaking point came when Japanese 
troops of the Peiping legation garrison exchanged shots with Chinese troops at the 
Marco Polo Bridge, 12 mileB from Peiping, on the Dight of July 7, 1937. 

For the next three weeks Japanese reinforcements poured iuto North China 
from “Manchokuo" and Japan. Once or twice there seemed to be a propest of com¬ 
promise. but Chinese feeling waa running high, and any hope of compromise ended 
on July 28 when the Japanese army opened a large-scale offensive against Peiping. 
Six roonthB later Japanese occupation of Cbina'e five nothern provinces was fairly 
complete. However, resistance by Chinese guerrilla forces never ceased. 

Meanwhile, Peiping’s occupation bad the efftet of enlisting every Chinese military 
leader under the direct orders of tbe central command in Nanking, where General¬ 
issimo Chiang Kai-sbek was insisting, "there ia no looking backward, we must fight 
10 the bitter end." To break the growing strength and unity of Nanking, the 
Japanese attacked the main source of its military and economic strength, the great 
international centre of Shanghai; and what began as a local war in the noitb be¬ 
came war on an all-China scale. 

Fighting broke out in Shanghai on August 13, 1937, and the three mouths of 
its duration coat tbe Japanese their heaviest losses Bince tbe Ruseo-Japaneee war. 
Erratio bombing by Chinese planes trying to hit tbe Japanese flagship Idzumo in the 
river caused heavy casualties to civilians ashore. An unidentified shell hit the Ameri¬ 
can flagship Augusta, and Japanese planes wounded the British Ambassador to China. 
Once the Chinese were forced out of tbe Shanghai area, tbe Japanese advanced on 
Nanking with relative ease. Their exuberant naval airmen bombed the Brilieh gunboat 
Ladybird in the Yangtze and Iwd British bteamers filled with Chinese civilian refngeee. 
They Bank the American gunboat Panay and destroyed or breached three Standard 
Oil tankerB. 

Nanking Reign of Terror 

By December 7 the outer defenses of Nanking were nnder attack, and a week 
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later Japanese anger at the etubborn Chinese defenee of Shanghai buret upon Nanking 
in an appalling reign of terror. Fora moment it was conceivable that Chins might 
have cracked. The Japanese expected them to accept peace terms, and terms were 
offered. But Chiang Kai-shek's decision was for resistance ; and the Chinese capital 
waB shifted to remote Chungking, 1000 miles up the Yangtze, though Hankow on 
the middle Yangtze served as China’s chief military and administrative centre until 
it fell in October 1938. 

The Japanese now abandoned hope of coming to terms nith the Chinese govern¬ 
ment and undertook the ambitious task of converting China to n larger “Manohukuo." 
Few educated Chinese would collaborate with them. But with such local traitors as 
they could enlist, the Japanese Bet up two carpetbag administrations, a “provisional 
government of China” in Peiping and a “reformed government” in Nanking, attaching 
the two “governments” loosely to each other by mesns of a coordinating committee. 

The Japanese continued to move down the Chinese cobmIb and along the rail¬ 
ways of the interior, until by October 1938 ail of China's main ports, its six largest 
cities (Peiping, Tientsin. Shanghai, Nanking, Canton and Hankow,) 8U or 90 percent 
of its railway network and by far the greater part of its industrial plant were 
in Japanese hands. In any tightly woven and highly industrialized European 
country, a disaster so immeasurable would have meant the end of all effective 
resistance. But in a huge, loose, amorphous country like Chinn the Government 
could retire into the deep interior, confident that it could outlast the Japanese 
in any test of national endurance. 

Prepared for Long War 

Chiang Kai-shek's government at Chungking now faced the prospect of yesrB 
of resistance, ready if necessary to rely on its own strength but with the hope that 
some day the deepening crisis in Europe would be resolved, and the democracies of 
the West would again be free to turn their aLteDtion to the Far East. Though 
preoccupied at the moment by the Spanish war nnd Hitler's seizure of Austria, 
Great Britain bad large interests in the Far East and a stake in China almost six 
times as great aB the United States. American trade with China was larger than 
Britain’s, Dut Britain had much the larger banking, shipping and real estate inte¬ 
rests. Moreover, the long history of educational and missionary activity bad made 
the traditional United States attitude toward CbiDa one of sympathy and 
friendship. 

At the moment the United States and Japan were engaged in naval expansion 
and Britain was building its large Singapore naval base. Japan bad killed the 
naval treaties of 1922 and 1930, and all naval limitations in the Pacific lapsed on 
December 31, 1936. Starting in 1937, Japan undertook the five year plan of naval 
construction known as the “third replenishment programme'’ and in January 1937 
the United States Navy began building two replacement battleships, the first battle¬ 
ship construction undertaken by the Uuited States since the Washington naval 
treaty of 1922. 

The limitation on new naval bases and fortifications had also lapsed in 1936. 
Britain strengthened the fortifications of Hong Kong, and opened the Singapore 
base in February 1938 giving the British Navy a Far Fastern drydock capable of 
accommodating the largest battleships. Incidentally, Japan could hnrdly bavo 
failed to note the presence of an American naval rqundron at the opening ceremony. 
The British had already held land, sea and air manoeuvres at Hong Kong, and 
they now made similar tests at Singapore. At the same time, the U. S. Navy, 
engaged in extensive manoeuvres in the Pacific, reaching from the Aleutians through 
Midway Islaud to Samoa. 

The war in Europe gave Japan another of the opportunities which she has 
traditionally exploited to the full. The Japanese Army had steadily pressed its 
campaign to reduce the whole of China to a position of subservience; and by 
December 1938 Prince Fuminaro Konoye was asserting Japan's determination “to 
proceed with the work of establishing a new order in East Asia.” 

Bogged down deep in the Chinese hinterland, it was not difficult for the 
Japanese militarists to point to the immense resources of rubber, oil and tin which 
awaited a new conqueror in the South Seas, 

On August 1, the new and more Fascist Prime Minister, Prince Konoye, cry¬ 
stallized the new aimB in the phrase ''Greater East Asia", which he defined sb 
embracing “not only Japan, Mancbukuo tMancburia) Bud China, but also Indo- 
Chioa and the East Indies”. To these biB Foreign Minister, Yosuke Matsuoka, 
later added Thailand, Burma and New Caledonia. 
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By that time Indo-China had 'passed to the Vichy regime, the Netherlands 
East Indies owed its allegiance to a government in London, and the German air 
force was soon to begin its assault on Britain. Japanese leaders wer* feverish 
with excitement. Their Army in China already stood on the borders of Indo- 
China, and that French colony was their immediate objective. In June they had 
secured the promise of the collapsing French Republic to prohibit the transport of 
aoodB into Ohina over the Indo-Chinese railways, and with it the right to station 
Japanese Inspectors at key points to see that the promise was carried out. The 
“Inspectors” proved to be so numerous that by August the Japanese were in virtual 
control of the colony’s economic life and were demanding air bases and the right of 
passage for Japanese troops. 

Under German pressure, Vichy on September 22, gavo the Japanese a limited 
right of garrison in Indo-Cbina and the hhs of air bases on its northern frontier; 
and five days later, Germany, Italy and Japan signed a pact of military alliance in 
Berlin, obviously Bimed at the United States. 

'i’he United States reacted with a vigor which wbb felt in the Atlantic as well 
as in the Pacific. In the Atlantic American aid to Britain was quickened for the 
pact revealed bow fundamentally American survival was bound up with the survival 
of Britain. The conversion of American industry to war production was then 
getting underway, and the pact became part of the back-ground of President 
Roosevelt’s “arsenal of democracy” speech on December 29, which called for 
the fullest national effort to insure a British viotory. 

Export of Amesioak Scrap Stopped 

In the Pacific, instead of forcing an American retreat, the net result of the 
pact was to reverse the retreat which was already _ in progress. The export of 
American scrap, so important to the Japanese steel industry, wss embargoed from 
Julj 26. A loan of $ 25,000,000 was advanced to Ohina. American forces in Hawaii 
were reinforced, and the U. S. State Department advised Americans in Japanese- 
controlled territories to go home. Britain re-opened the Burma Road into Ohina, 
Russia made it clear that she had no intention of ceasing her aid to China, and 
the effect on Japan was the long-deferred abandonment of her hope of peace with 
Chiang Kai-shek. On November 30 she gave formal recognition to the Japanese- 
controlled government at Nanking and concluded a “peace treaty” with it which 
neither side could enforce. The United States replied by granting a further credit 
of 3100,000.000 to Ohiang Kai-shek, and the British advanced 10,000,000 pounds 
sterling. 

By the spring of 1941 Russia was approaching her gigantic showdown with 
Germany, and on April 13 Russia and Japan signed a neutrality pact which in 
effect provided a five year truce along the borders of Manchuria and Cuter Mongo¬ 
lia. Japan’s line of least resistance was still Indo-China. In May she had gained 
a virtual monopoly of Indo-Obina’s chief products and her bases gave her military 
control over the northern part. She then demanded complete control, and on June 
26 Vichy signed a military agreement which purported to provide for a joint defence 
of the colony but in reality left Japan supreme. 

The United States was still seeking to avoid war in the Far East, and conver¬ 
sations between the two governments bad begun in Washington in March. They 
continued into the autumn, but no offer was ever made by Japan to return the 
territories her successive aggressions had brought her, and American policy on the 
subject of aggression bad been unmistakably clear ever since the Japanese seizure 
of Manchuria in 19,11. As the conversations dragged on with neither result nor 
hope of result, the United States showed a growing inclination to get a bit tough. 
The lend-leaae bill of March II had provided aid for China as well as for Britain. 
An American military mission was in Ohina. American engineers were improving 
the Burma Road. American airmen were on their way to bolster China’s scanty air 
defences. After four years of standing alone against Japan, China’s isolation had 
ended. 

Japanese Absorb Indo-China 

It was in this gathering crisis that tbs Japanese on June 26 absorbed Indo- 
China, an area almost twice the size of their home islands and of high economic 
and military value. The democracies now grew perceptibly tougher. On July 25 
the United States, Britain and the Netherlands East indies froze Japanese assets, 
virtnalty ending any important commercial dealings. The United States had de¬ 
nounced itB trade treaty with Japan aB-far back as July 1939 and the trade treaties 
of Britain, India, Burma and the Netherlands Indies were now cancelled. The 
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1rb( trace of American appeasement ceased when the export of aviation gasoline was 
embargoed on August 1, virtually ending all oil exports to Japan. At the same 
time, Preaident Roosevelt ordered mobilization in the Pnilippinea which lay some 
'800 miles across the China Sea from Indo-China, and a new American command 
known as the U. S. Forces in the Far East waB set up in Manila. 

Japan's line of least resistance now veered from Indo-China into Thailand, 
where a successful penetration would threaten Burma and the Burma Road to the 
north and Malaya, Singapore aod the Netherlands Indies to the south. While 
British reinforcements streamed into Singapore, American and British coordination 
on Far Eastern policy was broadened to include China, the Netherlands Indies and 
Australia, a grouping now referred to as the ABCD powers. With American-Japanese 
conversations deadlocked in Washington the ABCD powers held a military conference 
in Manila early in October at which they discussed joiDt defence plans. This united 
front infuriated the Japanese extremists. It coincided with the launching of Biller a 
drive for Moscow in Europe and with renewed German pressure in Tokyo. Prince 
Konoye’s government accordingly resigned on October 16 and General Hideki Tojo 
became Prime Minister. A bolder and more totalitarian Japanese government was 
now determined to blast its way through American an,] British power to seize the 
wealth of the Indies aud complete the encirclement of Qhina. 

New Government Stalled for Time 


But the new government needed time to prepare for military action, and a 
special envoy, one Saburo Kutubu, was dispatched to Washington to spin out the 
moribund negotiations a few weeks longer. Eornsu and Admiral Kichisaburo 
Nomura, Japanese Ambassador, presented their proposals in Washington on Novem¬ 
ber 20. ThiB fresh Bet of proposals called for tho United States to supply os much 
oil as Japan might require, suspension of freezing measures, and discontinuance by 
the United States of aid to Chinn. It contained a provision that Japan would shift her 
armed forces from southern Indo-China to northern Indo-China but placing no limit 
on the number of armed forces which Japan might sent to Indo-China and making no 
provision for withdrawal of such forces until after either the restoration of peace 
. between Japan and China or the establishment of an “tquitable” peace in the Pacific 
area. It contained no provision for reversion by Japan to peaceful courses and while 
there were stipulations against further extension of Japan’s armed force into south¬ 
eastern Asia and the southern Pacific (except Indo-China), there were no provisions 
which would have prevented continued or freBh Japanese aggressive activities in any 
of the regions of Asia lying to the north of Indo-China —for example, China and the 
tioviet Union. 

The proposals of November 20 demonstrated that Japan was attempting to 
manoeuvre the United States into some sort of agreement of very limited scope which 
would in fact serve no basic purposes except those of Japan. New developments at 
this stage lay on the military rather than the political plane. Japan was reinforcing 
her estimated 40,000 troops in Indo-China with 50,000 fresh troopB. Canadian rein¬ 
forcements had already been dispatched to Hong Kong and Britain promised imme¬ 
diate support tf the United States became involved in war with Japan. 

Japanese insistence on an immediate reply to their proposals brought back the 
discussion to the American proposals of November, 26. 

These proposals envisaged a general settlement covering the whole of the Pacific, 
based on the principles of non-aggression, equality of opportunity and international 
co-operation. They proposed a non-aggression pact to include all the Pacific States, 
a general renunciation of the privileged position of foreign powers in China, and in 
particular the abolition of the rights obtained by the Boxer Protocol of 1901. They 
offered Japan a favourable trade agreement and currency stabilization. In return they 
stipulated a general recognition of the integrity of Indo-China, Japanese withdrawal 
both from Indo-Cbina and from China proper, aud joint recognition of Cbiang Eai- 
Bbeke government in terms which made it clear that Japan must abandon her puppet 
governmental Nanking. r y 

Preparations Nearlt Complete 

Japan s military preparations were then nearly complete 
Indo-China by freBh Japanese troopB was well under way, and 
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ft?" ■?* val forceB > ^eluding heavy cruisers and aircraft carriers, 
reported off the Japanese mandated islands far out in the mid-Pacifie On the same 
day General Tojo called on the peoples of Asia to “purge East Aria with a 

lh , e of Great Britain and the United States,” and President Roosevelt cut 

short his holiday in Georgia and hurried back to Washington. Roosevelt cut 
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On December 2 the new battleship Prince of Wales and the old battle orniser 
Repulse reached the great British naval base at Singapore, and with troops standing 
to their battle positions in Hong Kong, the Philippines and the Netherlands Indies 
President Roosevelt asked Japan bluntly and directly why Bhe was moving new forces 
into Indo-Cbina. Japan answered on December 5 that she was taking precautions 
against Chinese aggression with the consent of the Vichy regime. Bhe had then 
reduced the forms of diplomacy to complete emptiness, preparatory to discarding 
them altogether. As a laet resort, on the afternoon of December 6, the President 
despatched a personal letter to the Japanese Emperor in which he stressed the danger 
which had arisen from Japan’s moves-in Indo-Ohina and expressed the hope that 
through the Emperor peace might be preserved. 

Attack on Pearl Harbour 

At 7-55 o'clock, Honolulu time, on the morning of Sunday, December 7, the 
pent-up power of Japanese expansionism burst with explosive force on the U, S. 
Navy’s mid-Pacific base at Pearl Harbour. Two hours later an underling from the 
Japanese Foreign Office in Tokyo banded the American ambassador a declaration of 
war, and the next day in Washington the D. S. Congress declared war on Japan by 
a vote of 338 to 1 in the lower House and 88 to 0 in the Senate. 

Five minutes before Japanese bombs began falling on Pearl Harbonr the State 
Department iu Washington received a call from tbe Japanese Embsssy asking that 
the their Secretary of State Cordell Hull meet with Nomura and Kurusu. After the 
Japanese attack had already began, the envoys walked into the Secretary’s office and 
handed him a reply rejecting his note of November 26. 

After reading the reply the Secretary turned to the two Japanese and in quiet, 
cold fury said : *‘I must say that ia all my conversation! with yon during tbe last 
nine months I have never uttered one word of untruth. ThiB is borne out absolutely 
by the record. In all my 50 years of publio service 1 have never seen a document that 
was more crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortions on a scale so huge that 
I never imagined, until today, that any government on this planet was capable of 
uttering them." 

After the shock of that surprise attack by Japanese naval planes on the big 
Pearl Harbour base, the exchange of declarations of war which followed between 
Japan’s allies, Germany aud Italy, on the one baud, and the United Statea on thp 
other, aeemed almOBt anti-climatio, 

Tbe war was now truly global. Every major power in the world had been drawn 
into it. 

The strongest naval force facing Japan was the U. 8. Pacific fleet based at Pearl 
Harbour, Hawaii, before the outbreak of the war in the Pacific. The great Pearl 
Harbour base was the central bastion of the whole American defence Bcheme in the 
Pacific but tbe war in the Atlantic had made Buch demands on the U. 8. Navy that 
the Pacific fleet was no longer a match for the main Japanese battle fleet. 

Six thousand miles to tbe west of Pearl Harbonr the great British naval base 
at Singapore was built to serve as the main bastion of the British defense scheme in 
the Far East. The Singapore base lacked only the powerful fleet for which it was 
intended. The British Navy waB so over-strained in European waters that it was able 
to Bpare but two capital ships for the Far East Those two ships did not reach Singa¬ 
pore until December 2, 1941. 

Prompt American reinforcement of the British forces at Singapore would, how¬ 
ever, have placed a Btrong Allied fleet athwart tbs main channel of Japanese expan¬ 
sion. To prevent such a junction of forces by two major enemies, the Japanese Navy 
opened the war in the Pacific by striking at the American fleet, which was lying at 
its moorings in Pearl Harbour. In their surprise raid of December 7 Japanese 
carrier-borne planes sank or seriously crippled eight old American battleships. They 
also damaged smaller ships, planes and snore installations, causing a loss of about 
3,000 liveB. In the noise and tbe rolling smoke of the blackest day in the history 
of the United States Navy, the strength of the Pacific fleet was reduced from about 
60 percent to about 20 or 30 percent of the Japanese battle strengh, 

Singapore was not immediately attacked. But when its two capital ships, the 
battleship Prince of Wales and the battle-cruiser Repulse, emerged from beind their 
powerful shore defence for au offensive sweep up the Malayan coast, Japanese 
land-based planes located them at sea on December 10 and sank both ol them. 

This .second Allied Naval disaster left the Japanese Navy undisputed master • 
of the Southwest Pacific. Time was what the Japanese wanted—time to effect 
their expansion and to dig in aganet the counter-attack. To complete their enemies’ 
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separstion and to den? them bases for their oonnter-attaclr, the Japanese attacked 
ever; American and British possession between Pearl Harbour and Singapore. 
Hekoio Defence of Bataan 


The American lifeline from Pearl Harbour to the Philippines ran via Midway 
Wake and Guam, three pin-points in the vast Pacific spaces. Midway remained- in 
American hands, but Wake and Guam were lost to the Japanese, and their lessees 
doomed the Philippines. Without the protection of base along the 4,800 miles 
route, it was impossible for Pearl Harbour to get either supplies or reinforcements 
into the Philippines. 

The American and Philipino defenders of the Bataan Peninsula in Manila 
Bay knew they had no hope of relief and their epic defence was one of the brightest 
beacons of those dark, disaster-ridden days. They held Bataan until April 9, 1942, 
and withdrawing then to the fortress islands of Oorregidor in the bay, held out 
nearly a month longer until May 6. With the fall of Oorregidor the Philippines 
were lost. But the defence had gained time for the Allies. 

Hong Kong surrendered on Christmasday. Thailand put up no more than a 
token resistance and on December 21 signed a treaty of alliance with Japan. 

Singapore was wholly unprepared to play the role of a land base, which the 
loss of its protective Bea power necessitated. Its defences pointed seawards. ItB land 
approaches, consisting of 400 Malayan jungle, had been ignored bat now had 
hurriedly to be made defensible. This was an entirely new problem, and neither 
Malaya nor Singapore commanded the resources, the imaginative leadership nor the 
native loyalty necessary to its solution. The Japanese advance down the peninsula 
was delayed but never halted, and Singapore fell on February 15. 

By January the Japanese bad built up a strong base in Thailand, and on 
January 15 they turned north into Burma with the double objective of protecting 
the rear of their advance on Singapore and ef completing the. encirclement of China 
by catting the Burma Road. Again they were delayed from time to time but never 
halted. They occupied Rangoon, the port of entry to the Burma Road, on March 
10, and the Burma Road terminus of LaBhio on April 28. That was the end of 
the slender supply line which fed China’s resistance. Thenceforth supplies had 
to filter through the coastal blockade or be flown across “the Hump”. 

All these operations were relatively simple, compared to the large and compli¬ 
cated operation of conquering the rich and far-flung Netherlands Indies. From the 
southern Philippines port of Devao, which they occupied on December 20, the 
Japanese pushed down the Maccaesar Straits between Borneo and Celebes to gain 
position on the southern coast of Borneo, which lay but 300 miles from Java. ' 
Simultaneously thsy struck far oat at the eastern end of the islands to Becure 
Rabaul on the Australian-mandated island of New Britain, from which they could 
cat any American direct supply line to Java. 

At the opposite end of the islands, 3,000 miles to the west, the fall of 
Singapore enabled them to gain the Sumatra shore of the Bunds Strait, s,mo 17 
miles from the western end of the Java. At the same time the other arm of the 
pincer movement descended on Timor and Bali, bringing the Japanese down to 
within a mile of the eastern end of Java. The last Allied citadel in the Indies was 
then effectively isolated. Its Dutch, American, British and Australian defenders 
began their final sea and air battle for Java on the afternoon of February 27. 
Despite the greater weight of the Japanese, the battle went well during the daylight 
hours, but the defenders suffered heavy lOBses during the night, and the only Allied 
yesBels known to have escaped to Australia were four American destroyers. By March 
10 all effective resistance on Java was ended. 

Turning of the Tide : Raids Disrupt Enemy Plans 


The Japanese explosion had now overwhelmed 1,500,000 square miles of rich 
tropical lands with populations totaling 120,000,000. It had swept the United 
States, Britain arid the Netherlande from a veet coastal and island area extending 
from Midway Island to India and^ from Siberia to the islands north of Australia. 
India and Australia wsb still outside the perimiter of Japanese expansion. The 
great Japanese base at Rabaul and the Lae-Salamana base in New Guinea were 
points of departure for farther advances toward Australia. 

k 1 * P re T )flrati ? nfl f° r . tbat advance were disrupted by American and Australian 
land-based planes in the devastating raid of March 10. 

idanJ J ap ?“ eBe ®° ve ?as in the making, this time from Rabaul 

^ of the 1 ? oral Sea / lhe object wae to secure bases in the Solomon 

ana ixmisiade groups. Here too the Japanese were checked. American carrier-borne 
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planes wrecked the Japanese transports lying in Tnlagi harbour at the south-eastern 
end of the Solomons on May 4. Three days later they sank a carrier and a heavy 
cruiser of the main Japanese task force near Mieima Island in the Louisiades. On 
May 8 the American and Japanese 'task forces attacked simultaneously, the 
Americans losing a carrier and the Japanese sustaining further damage. 
These scattered air actions became known as the vital battle of the 
Coral Sea. 

Checked in the South Pacific, Japanese expansion turned to the Central and 
north Pacific. On the assumption they had lured the American Pacific fleet to the 
Coral Sea, the Japanese expected to find little opposition awaiting them at Midway 
Island, or even at Pearl Harbour itself. 

Three Japanese columns totalling 80 ships were sighted some 700 miles off Midway 
on June 8. They closed in to a distance of 150 miles and exchanged air attacks 
with Midway forces. They turned away without pressing home their attack, and 
for two days they fied at top speed, while the _ carrier-borne planes of the U. S. 
Pacific fleet gave them a savage hammering, Binking four carriers, two heavy cruisers 
and three destroyers, The Pacific fleet lost one carrier and a destroyer in the 
same battle. 

These air attacks constituted the important battle of Midway. And at the 
same time Japanese forces were seizing Attn and Kiska Islands in the bleak 
Aleutian in the north, but to short advantage: both were recovered a year later 
and were subsequently need ae effective bases for American oppositions. 

Beginning of Japanese Defensive Strategy 


Japanese expansion was Urns thrown back into the South Pacific. There the 
Japanese maintained coordinated pressure along the 2,000 mile area from new Guinea 
to the Gilbert Islands. „ „ . „ .... 

From the Lae-Satamaua area of New Guinea, the Japanese found it impossible 
to gain direct overland access to the advanced Allied base at Port Moresby, Accord¬ 
ingly they moved down the coast in July to the Buna-Gona area, where they 
crossed the jungle-clad mountains of the interior to reach a point within 32 miles 
of Port Moresby...by September 17. Allied pressure threw them back, and by 
January 23, 1943, they had lost even the Bnna-Gona area and were forced back in 
Lae and Salamaua. . , . ,, . , . 

In the southeastern Solomons the Japanese developed a naval base at Tulagt 
and an airfield on the larger neighbouring island of Guadalcanal, This potentially 
strong position was uncomfortably close to the vital American supply line to 

Australia^^ ^ AnguBt 7, 1942, surprise American landings seized both Tulagi 
aDd the Guadalcanal airfield. During the next three months the American beach¬ 
head on Guadalcanal survived three Japanese attacks. By the middle of November 
the Japanese were bringing down reinforcements for what they intended to be a 
fourth attack in overwhelming strength. But American planes slaughtered the 
Japanese transports at sea, and the American naval commander in the South 
Pacific threw everything he had against the strong Japanese task force which accom- 

panied^the ttan £0^ 0 j Guadalcanal which followed on November 14-15 was a 
Bhip-to-ship battle, the heaviest naval battle of the war till that date. It brought 
to a climax three days and nights of scattered sea and air actions .which cost the 
Japanese two battleships, eight cruieers, six destroyers, 12 transports and at least 
25 000 men, as compared to the American loss of two ormsers and seven destroyers. 

Beginning of the Boll-Back 

The Battle of Guadalcanal marked the turning point of the war in the East. 
Thnneh the Japanese did not finally abandon the island until February 1, 1943, the 
period of their expansion came to an end on that night of November 14-15. Since 
K:" the Story of the war in the Pacific has been the slowly developing Btory of the 
Allied counter-attack. Much of the work of laying the foundation for the counter- 
nffensive fell to Americane; the United States was the leading Pacific power and the 
head and Bhonldera of the Allied alliance against Japanese aggression. 

““ mu. p a#r i Harbour raid had converted the loose alliance of the pre-war ABOD 
nowerB (American, British, Chinese and Dutch) into a formal military alliance against 
Japan The United States, Britain, India, Canada. Australia and New Zealand, the 
Netherlands Government and China joined in a Pacific alliance which was later 
broadened into an alliance against the enemy to which 26 of the United Nations 
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affixed their signatures on January 1, 1942. Other countries closed ranks with them 
as they joined the battle against the Axis powers. 

The Americans began the work of giving added security to their defensive out¬ 
posts from AlaBka to the Panama Cana! almost before the smoke of the Pearl 
Harbour raid bad cleared. The damage at Pearl Harbour waB made good with the 
utmost speed and naval task forces based on Pearl Harbour were striking back at the 
Japanese by the end of January 1942. The Pearl Harbour raid had been launched 
from the Japanese bases in the Marshall Islands, and these bases were heavily raided 
on January Bl. The bomber route from Japan to the Marshalls ran via Marcus sod 
Wake Islands, and both these points were hammered. Wake on February 24 and 
Marcus ou March 4. Military targets in Tokyo itself and three other Japanese cities 
were bombed in the daring American raid of April 18. 

But most of these hard billing raids had to be fitted in qb time permitted. The 
main, though unspectacular, task of those early days was that of building into tha 
Allied structure a line of island bases running south and west from Pearl Harbour 
to New Zealand and Australia. This work was unlike anything known in the 
European war. 

Since the difficulties of supply made it impossible to hold Java, the duty of pinning 
down Japan’s southward expansion fell to the Allied commands in Australia and 
New Zealand. In addition, both these dominions had to be built up for the eventual 
Allied counter offensive. 

American troops began reaching Australia in March 1943. At the same time 
General Douglas MacArthur arrived in Australia and assumed command in the 
Southwest Pacific. Because he eame direct from the heroic defence of Bataan his 
arrival did much to dissipate Australia’s defensive mentality. It may well bave been 
his insistence on a vigorously offensive defensive which saved Port Moresby in New 
Guinea for the valuable role it was later to play as an Allied advance base. A little 
later the first American marines and the first Allied commander, an American 
admiral, reached New Zealand, la June 1942 thia new base took ite place in the 
scheme of overall Allied strategy. 

Island Hopping and By-passing Begins 

Having secured a base in Guadalcanal in the Solomons, the Americans in 
September, 1943, advanced another stage toward Rabaul by seizing the Japanese air¬ 
field at Muuda in the central Solomons, while the Australians on New Guinea moved 
up to wrest the important Lae-Salamaua area from the Japanese. In November, the 
Americans moved closer to Rabaul by securing a base on Bougainville Island in the 
northwestern Solomons, while on New Guinea the Australians moved up tu attack 
Finschhafen. 

At the eame time, American marines in epic batttes overcame atubborn Japanese 
opposition on Tarawa and Makin Islands in the Gilbert group, 1,500 mileB east of 
Rabaul. thus rolling back the whole southeast corner of Japanese expansion. In 
December the Americans were landing on New Britain itself, seizing bases at its 
western extremity which enabled them to thrust in a salient between Rabaul and the 
Japaneee base at Madaog on New Guinea. 

In this methodical isolation of Rabaul, the _ Allies were training an army of . 
veterans to match those whom Japan had inherited from her years of warfare in 
China. The fronts on which these forces were to contribute to the '‘unremitting 
pressure by sea, land and air” which was to bring Japan to unconditional surrender, 
were decided upon at the Cairo conference of November 22 to 26. There in Egypt 
the_ late President Roosevelt, ex-Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Cnia»g 
Kai-shek met as the major members of the coalition against Japan. The military 
move Bgreed upon naturally were not announced, but the overall objective was 
announced sood after the Cairo conference adjourned. “Japan" the three major allies 
announced, “shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or 
occupied since the beginning of the first world war in 1914. All the territories which 
Japan has Btolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands, shall be restored to the Republic of China. Japan shall also be expelled 
from all other territories which she bad taken by violence and greed, and in due 
course Korea shall become free and independent.” 

The Allied goal in the Pacific War was thus mads crystal clear. It waa the 
return of Japan to her home islands, and an end once ana for all to the mounting 
aggressions of Japanese militarism and her policy of enslavement of the peoples of 

ABlKt 

Japanese Advance Towards India 

The Japanese advance through Burma was almost catastrophic to the Allies, 
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Ab D. S. General Joseph W. Stilwell put it after the rout of the British and Ameri¬ 
can forces, "We took a hell of a beating.” But at the same time Stillwell promised 
a comeback—a promise that was seconded by Lord Louie Mountbatten, chief of the 
South East Asia Com maud. 

The Japanese bad eut off all overland supply routes to China. The Burma Road 
no longer existed except on the Japanese map. Japanese troops advanced through 
northern Burma. Unchecked, they might well have swept into India as part of the 
stratospheric plan to link up with the German armies marching eastward. 

But at Impbal they made their farthest penetration. After a touch-and-go battle 
during which the future often looked exceedingly dark for the Allies, the westward 
expansion was stopped. 

, Then began the slow process of building up supplies and troops that would 
eventually rout the Japaueae from well-established defensive position in northern 
Burma and later from the rest of Burma. 

Slowly the land route to China was opened. Through monsoons and over incredible 
geographical obstacles the Ledo Road route was secured aud built up by Americana, 
Cbineae and Indians while British and Indian troops drove south toward Mandalay 
and Rangoon, In January, 1945, the through road was linked up with the Burma 
Road. Overland supplies could move towards China again. 

. During all tbia period India served as a base for operations against ths Japanese. 
Her industry manufactured supplies, for the Allies, her land held the men and 
material that were to be moved up to the active fronts in Burma and China. Airfields 
were constructed as bases, for Allied planes that operated against the Japanese 
in Sou'h East Asia and China, including B-29 bases. Seaports harboured the ships 
that serviced the United Nations effort against the Japanese. 

At the end of 1943 a high naval officer outlined United Nations Procedure 
thenceforth against Japan as '‘Pushing airfields at her.” 

Tarawa and Makin, first stepping stones towards the Philippines, the Asiatic 
mainland and metropolitan Japan, were now plane bases and from there American 
planes began a aeries of attacks ou the Marshall Islands farther north. It would 
not be necessary to pay for future airfields the heavy proportion of casualties that ■ 
had been exacted at Tarawa and Makin. Henceforth shore defences could be 
thoroughly ‘•softened” before landings were made. 

The Army, having established forces on New Britain in December, 1943, had by 
February 1944 lauded in the Green Islands, north of Bougainville, on Los Negros in 
the Admiralty Islands and by March SO, on Bmirau, north of New Britain ; isolating 
50 000 Japanese troops and bringing the Solomons campaign virtually to a close. This 
was "island-hopping,” but island hopping revolutionized Dy past experience and co¬ 
ordinated with ample naval and air support. 

Another factor was that the Japanese navy was notably failing to carry out the 
tasks assigned to it. Battered in its earlier encounters with United Nations surface 
forces it now faced the duties—and the dilemma—of protecting the strong points in 
Jaoau’e perimeter of defenses while guarding the long shipping lanes along which 
supplies one-third of Japan's war-time consumption, must be imported. 

'these shipping lanes American submarines sniped continnally, while amphi¬ 
bious operations were directed not at the strong points in the Japanese sytem, but Bt 
positions flanking those points. 

Cutting the Supply Lines , 


U S Secretary of the Navy James Fonestal, in July 1944, reported 740 sinkings 
- nf Japanese merchant veBBels since January 1, 1942, 570 by submarines. Loss of 
these vessels and their trained crews impaired the enemy a ability to import the coal, 
Irnn and Detroleum necessary for construction and operation of replacements, thus 
restricting his imports of other war essentials and reducing still further the poesibi- 
litv of Japan's building small patrol vessels to fight the submarine menace. Thus, 
threw ink the enemy's marine economy into a descending spiral, the submarines justi¬ 
fied the statement that their campaign was not one of attrition bnt a true offensive. 

Without adequate shipping, land positions must necessarily be weakened; their 

eventual fall providing the United Nations with additional air and submarine bases 
from which to attack enemy water routes, and bringing strangulation nearer by 

17 ,#rpeBt carrier-based air force .inihistory .truck 
at Truck, Japanese base in the Caroline Islands Almost Bimultaneonsly, . after 
arm and air bombardments, American land forces attacked Kwajalem, 
Rri wd Namur in the M.rsh.il Island, capturing Eniwetok atoll on February 18. 
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Kwaialein was a touchstone for the future. Comparable in strength and 
importance to Tarawa, it wae garrisoned with 10,000 Japanese and heavily fortified. 
But it was not assaulted froDtally ; adjacent islands were taken first and field 
euns mounted on them to batter to pieces the defenses of Kwajalein. lue main 
attack began on February 1. and by February 4 the atoll was occupied. American 
casualties were 286 killed, 1,148 wounded and 83 missing. Except for 264 prisoners 

the entire Japanese garrison was wiped out. ...... T i a 

Next a carrier force attacked Tinian, Guam and Saipan in the Mariana Islands, 
600 miles northwest of Truck. Another blow followed on March 28, when a naval 
force attacked the Palau Islands, only 600 miles from the Philippines. The enemy 
—hiB attention distracted in early April by Admiral Mountbatten’s attacks on 
Sumatra and Sabang—may have wondered whether landing were to follow these 
bombardments; actually the next land-attacks were on Hollandia in New Guinea, 
at Aitape, the Wakde Islands and, on May 27 at Biok, all of which added units to 
the steadily contracting circle of airfields around Japan. 

“Softening dp” Operations 


The Mokmor airfield on Biak was taken by Americans on June 7 and four 
days later naval and air attacks of unprecedental fury struck Tinian, Saipa and 
Guam; destroying 140 enemy planes, sinking 13 surface vessels and damaging 16 
others. From the Japanese point of view this was ominous. Truck in the Carolines 
also was bombed again ; so was Palsy ; so, on June 14, were on the Bonfn Islands, 
only 600 miles southeast of Yokohama. The ‘ softening” of the Marianas continued, 
simnUaneusly with the operations, for three days; then on June 14 American troops 
landed on Baipan—flanking the larger island and former American possession 
of Guam. . 

Saipan, at the cross-roads of Japan’s invasion-supply routes, had been heavily 
fortified and garrisoned with over 20,000 picked troops sworn to hold the island at 
all costs. There were desperate and protracted fighting, but by July 8 the Americans 
held the island. Against their total casualties of some 15,000 killed—they could set 
the Japanese loss of 19,793 killed alooe, the destruction of 900 enemy planes and 
50 ships and the acquisition of extensive airsitea only 1,500 miles from Tokyo, 
1,600 miles from Manila and 1,900 mileB from Shanghai. 

And it seemed likely that they would remain in possession. On June 18, 
while fighting on Saipan was at its height, a strong Japanese naval force had 
appeared in the vicinity, bnt by June 19, bad been forced to fiee.i The American 
fleet did not, however, pursue it into the trap of Teushima Strait; it remained in 
command of the seas west of Tinian—glumy described by Tokyo as‘‘a very powerful 
naval force” shelling and bombing and Btrafing with its ancillary planea Saipan’s 
flanking islands of Guam and Rota. 


Enter the B-29s 

To foreshsdowithe future—on Jnne 15 bombers of a new type had wrecked the 
great Yamata steel works on the Japanese home island of KyuBhu. These were 
Superfortresses—B-29s—vastly more powerful versions of the famous Flying 
Fortress, units of the new 20th Bomber Command, whose range was to be world¬ 
wide. Their base for this attack was China; they repeated tbeir performance on 
July 7, blasting Yamata again, the Sasebo naval base aod, according to the Japanese 
radio, Nagasaki. 

Elsewhere in the Far Eastern theatre the news was mixed. The Japanese had 
been flnng out of their Indian gaina in Assam and were being forced back in the 
hills of Manipur. Chinese and Cbindit forces were making progress in Burma; but 
in China the situation following the Japanese capture of Changsha waa such as 
to make the TJoited Nations High Command—in President Roosevelt's words—“a good 
deal concerned. 

Meanwhile, Qnam waB back in Americnn bands on August 9. 

The road to Tokyo led back to the Philippines, with American landing on the 
beaches of Leyte, October 20, 1944. Names enshrined in the hearts of Americans 
because of the gallant holding actions there in the fiiBt months of the war —Bataan 
and. Oorregidore again figured in the newB, when early in 1945 these were in 
February 5 1945 0nce mor ®‘ Manila wae entered by the American forces 

Ring of Steel Closes Around Japan 

rine of«u<!| 5 018 A,1 ' ea continued to forge around Japan a constantly contracting 
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In February American forces landed on I wo Jima, only 150 miles from Tokyo, 
and won that vital base. 

After a bitter campaign, Okinawa, "springboard to Japan,” was in American 
hands in June. 

By early 1945, the situation in the Cbina-Burma-India theatre was much 
improved. Tbe new Ledo-Burma road was opened, largely as the result of the 
work of tbe American engineering troops, aided by tbe Chinese and Indians. The 
new road was named tbe Stilwell Road, in tribute to General Joseph Stilwell. 

In Burma, British and Indian units forged steadily ahead, retaking the cities of 
Rangoon and Mandalay, and clearing the country of all Japanese save units retreat¬ 
ing towards the hills of Thailand, 

Even as the war against Nazi Germany was coming to a close, stronger 
blows were being hurled at the Japanese. The final German surrender came on 
May 8, and immediately the Allies started masB redeployment of forces to the 
Pacifia. 

Exactly three weeks after the Potsdam Ultimatum, ‘'Surrender or be destroyed”, 
and ten days after the first atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima and seven days 
after RuBsia’a entry into the war in the East, Japan acknowledged defeat and agreed 
to unconditionally surrender. The newa that Japan surrendered was simultaneously 
announced in Loudon and Washington by Prime Minister Attlee and President 
Truman at 5-30 hours (1. S. T.) on August 15. Japan eigned the complete Surrender 
Document near Tokyo Bay on September 2, 1945. 


India’s Contribution to the two Wars 

In men, Money and Materials 

India's strategic position has played a large part in her contribution to tbe 
Allied war effort. 

India iB the spring-board for the liberation of Burma and the supply base 
from which British, Indian and American forces, in co-operation with their Chinese 
ally, can strike at Japan from the west. 

India's position to the east of the Persian Gulf enabled her to play an im¬ 
portant part in sending Allied supplies to the Soviet Union. 

India joined with Ceylon and Australia, on the one Bide, and with East and 
South Africa on the other in helping to maintain Allied eea power in the Indian 
Ocean—a control which isolated Germany from Japan. 

The pre-war strength of the Indian Army was 182,000. Today the Army 
numbers over 2,000,000 all of whom are volunteers. Recruits come from every 
corner of the country and the average rate of recruitment has been 50.000 to 60,000 
a month. The recruitment rate, however, dropped daring the 5th year of the war, 
the monthly intake for technical and non-technical personnel being 7,785 and 27,833 

rARDPC tl 761V 

Recruitment to the officer class, both King's Commissioned Officers and V.O.O's 
has increased proportionately. The Indian Military Academy, which before the war 
accommodated about 200 cadeta, baa been enlarged to take 600, while other Officer 
Training Schools have been opened. Compared to 400 Indian Officers at the outbreak 
of the war, there are now more than 10,000 Indian Commissioned and King's 
Commissioned Officers. At present among the King’s Commissioned Officers one 
out of six is an Indian. 

The percentages of Indians amongst the Officers recrmted to the three Services 
since the beginning of the war are as follows : Royal Indian Navy 45 per cent., 
Indian Army 47.3 per cent., aDd Royal Indian Air Force 100 per cent. 

The pre-war Indian Army wbb armed and organised mBinly for internal 
security and frontier defence. The general reserve, or Field Army, consisted of 
only three brigades. The need for mechanisation was realised, but the necessary 
equipment could not be obtained from the U. K. India’s military problem has, 
therefore, been to expand her forces and at the same time to revolutionise their 

training. Training Schools 

Existing training schools have been very greatly increased and many new ones 
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opened. These include a Tacticol School, a Fighting Vehicles School, an Infantry 
School (which teaches minor laclics as well as the handling of infantry weapons), 
a Jungle Warfare School for officers and non-commissioned officers, in addition to 
the Anti-Aircraft Artillery Training Centres, etc., which have been opened for the 
recruits of the various arms. Indian Infantry and Gurkha reinforcements for the 
EaBtern Theatre undergo intensive training in the jungle. 

Technical Training Centres for Ordnance and M.T. Artificers have beeu in¬ 
augurated. 'Jhere are also schools for engineers, signallers, supply and transport 
technicians and others. Many recruits have to be given a general education before 
they con learn to handle complicated modern weapons and equipment. Large 
schools have now been opened for training boyR so that when they reach Army 
age they can join up sb fully qualified technicians. 

Indian Armoured Corps 

In 1937 the mechanization of the Indian Cavalry began and at the outbreak of 
the present war this was greatly accelerated until finally in March 1941. the last 
“horsed” regiment disappeared and in 1942 the old Indian Cavalry became known 
as the Indian Armoured Corps, 

During the early part of the present war oue Basic Training Centre aud 
two Trade Training Centres were established in place of the original Training 
Centres—for the Armoured Car RegimeulB and for the Tank Reginieuts. 

During 1943-44 Indian Armoured Corps’ tank brigades equipped with the most 
modern armoured fightiDg vehicles were in action on the Burma Front. From 
April to July, squadrons of the 7lh Cavalry were in continuous action in clearing 
the Jape from the lmphal plain. The regiment’s tanks were the first to break 
through the Jap positions. As reconnaissance regimentB probing the enemy’s 
defence and returning with vital information the l.A.C. has played a valuable part 
in the Italian campaign. 

The outbreak of the present war mado it necessary to strengthen the Indian 
Artillery and it has undergone great expansion and development, which has brought 
it to trout rauk of the combatant corps. The ludian Artillery now baa its own 
Mountain, Field, Medium, Heavy A.A., Light A.A., Anti-Tank, Mortar, Survey, 
CoaBt and Searchlight Batteries. Today all personnel of the Indian Artillery, except 
for some British Officers and N.C.O. instructors, are Indiana and are enlisted from 
Sikhs, Maharattae, Ahirs and all Punjabi Muslims besides the classes enlisted 
in 1945. 

I. E. M. E. 

In the present war its gnnnerB have been in action and have inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy in North Africa, Burma, Sicily and Italy. 

The Corps of Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers is the youDgest 
CorpB in the Indian Army. It wrb formed on May 1, 1943. Its present strength 
stsuda at over 2,1)00 per cent, of its pre-war level. It embodies approximately l.bOO 
officers and 80,000 Other ranks with some 20,000 civilian craftsman of all trades. 
3he floor space occupied by the Corps static workshops now nears five million 
square feet. 

The Corps’ chief function is the repair and recovery of all the technical 
equipment of the Indian Army, such as tanks, vehicles, guns, wireless sets, 
instruments, small arms, searchlights and refrigerators, all ot which have to be 
maintained in the higheBt poasible state of efficiency, Such a responsibility calls for 
efficient technicians, expert supervision end well-equipped workshops. 

io deal with the complicated nature of the many varied types of equipment a 
staff of over 100,000 technicians ia required, comprising no fewer than 43 different 
trades. Three Corps Recruit Training Centres have been established to cope witb 
1,U00 new craftsmen a month. Supervision is carried tout by British and Indian 
technical officers known as Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, British Warrant 
aud Non'Com missioned Officers, Indian Armament Artificers and Viceroy’s Com¬ 
missioned Officers promoted from among Indian Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Craftsmen. 

I-E.M.E. have taken or are taking part in campaigns in Africa, Italy and 
i t vm ? AB ' B - trough Ihe Burma jungle from the Arakan to Kohima, the men 
ol LL.M.E, carried out many outstanding feats of recovery, local repair and impro¬ 
visation without proper tools aud often within sight of the enemy. 

Indian Signal Corps 

The Indian Signal Corps, formed in 1922, required a vast expansion on the 
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outbreak of war io 1939. The recruit signalman bad then to learn tbe intricacies of 
modern wireless sets, telephones and telegraph communication equipment. Today 
its strength stands at over 50,000. In addition to campaign requirements, hundreds 
of signal units have been raised to provide communications inside India itself. 

Indian Other Ranks are operating and maintaining today the most modern 
and complicated types of equipment When occasion arose signalmen have aUo 
fought. Men of an Indian divisional signals gallantly defended their divisional 
headquarters against attacks by the Japanese somewhere in Burma. 

Paratroop Battalions have been raised, and Indian and Gurkha troops are 
showing themselves well suited for the service. Together with a battalion of the 
Fifth Mahratta Light Infantry, two companies of the State forces and British and 
Indian gunners, men of Indiau parachutes formation denied the plain of lmphal for 
six days to the oncomiog Japs and thuB won a valuable respite in which the 
relieving Fifth Indian Division could be flown in from lmphal. The parachutes 
have been made in India irom Indian silk. 

On the mountainous and jungle-covered Indo-Burmo border, where roads are 
scarce, considerable numbers of animal transport units have been raised in addition 
to thoBe retained on the North-West Frontier. The Indian Army Remount Depart¬ 
ment bus brought over 60,000 animals in India for active service in this war. 
Extensive horse and mule breeding is encouraged by the Army and every three out 
of every five animals at present serving the 14th army are Indian bred. 

Tbe Indian Army Medical Corps was formed in 1948 by amalgamating all 
branches of the Indian Military Medical Services, the Indian Medical Services, the 
Indian Medical Department and the Indian Hospital Corps. By the middle of 1943 
more than 3CKD major field Medical Units had been raised in India. They are fun¬ 
ctioning wherever Indian Army units are serving. Large hospitals have been built 
and staffed, and many new medical training achools have been opened. Women 
doctors are now recruited, with full liability for service in and out of Indio. The 
Army Nursing Service has been raised for work with the new medical units and 
hospitals. By 1944 tbe incidence of malaria was reduced amoog troops in Assam by 
at least 50 per cent. 

Every month 200,000 tons of stores pass through Indian Army Ordnance CorpB 
depots located all over India. They are made up of 300,000 items as compared with 
40,000 before the war. Field activities of the Corps have developed with the further 
supply of field parks, which are in fact small ordnance depots on wheels, mobile 
cinemas aud mobile laundries. 

Indian General Service Corps 

Speaking 13 different languages and hnndreds of.dialects nearly 55,000 comba¬ 
tants and non-combatants of the Indian General Service Corps are today serving in 
all theatres of war. They serve over 2,000 unite and formations. More than 1,600 
of them are prisoners of war. The CorpB was formed In 1939 to provide a reservoir 
of men ready to tackle the many and varied jobs of modern war, not falling within 
the sphere of specialist corps. . 

Many wartime units grew up under the aegis of the I.G.8.C. e.g., Indian 
Observer Corps, Coast Defence Battalion, Garrison Companies, Intelligence Corps 
and Censor Units; in tbe raising of these unite 11,000 men were trained and per¬ 
manently transferred away from the I.G.S.O. 

Women’s Auxiliary Corps (India) 

A Women’s Auxiliary OorpB numbering over 10,000, of whom more than 1,000 
are officers, bad been formed to release soldiers and technicians for more active duty. 
They work as switchboard operators, wireless operators, clerks, dispensers in hospitals, 
etc The officers also replace staff officers in the large headquarters. A naval wing 
of the W.A.O. (1) has been formed for duties with tbe Royal Indian Navy. 

Nearly 430,000'members of tbe Indian Army have been sent overseas. They 
have served with distinction in the defence of East Africa and the Sudan, in Eritrea, 
Abyssinia the Western Desert, Tunisia, Italy, Syria. Persia, Iraq, Malaya and the 
EaBt Indies, Burma and Hongkong. A small detachment of animal transport units 
Berved in Francs. 

Awards for Gallantry 

Indian troops have shown conspicuous gallantry wherever they have served. 
Uo to April, 1945, 21 Victoria Crosses, one George Gross, 142 Distinguished Service 
Orders and three Indian Orders of Merit (1st cUsb) had been won by officer# and 
•men of the Indian Army. Out of the 21 V.Cs. three were won by Englishmen and 
the rest by Indians, Other awards won by the Indian Army include 561 Military 
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Crosses. 941 Indian Distinguished Service medals. 2 Distinguished Condnct Medals, 

one George Medal and 518 Military filedals. ... 

Awards to the Indian Army and the Indian States Forces during the war eo 
far total 2.468. In addition, there have been several thousand mentions in despatches 
and gallantry certificates. ..... „ 

India stands second in the number of V.Cs. won during this war. Up to 
December, 1944, the 116 V.Cs. won in World War II had been distributed as follows: 
—U. K. 75, India 18, Australia 11. New Zealand 7, Canada 3, South Africa 1 and 

F ’^' Vhe 4th Indian Division has had an up-paralleled record. It formed part of 
Waveli’s Bmall army in 1940 ; played a prominent part in the Abyasinian campaign; 
returned to the defence of the Egyptian frontier against Rommel; saw hard fighting 
in Syria ; took part in General Auchinleck's 1941 offensive ; held Benghazi when 
Rommel strnck back from El Agbeiia, and during the fighting withdrawal several 
times repulsed superior enemy forces. At El Alameiu it attacked on the Ruweisat 
Ridge, helped pursue Rommel to the March Line and forced the Halfaya Pass on 
March 15. 1943. In 1944 it was fighting with the Eighth Army in Italy. Indian 
troops form a large part of the 9th ana 10th Armies at present stationed in Persia 
and Iraq. 

The Eighth Indian Division has bad the honour of leading the Eighth Army's 
main assault in Italy where they succeeded in breaking the German winter line. The 
Fourteenth Army, the bulk of which has been drawn from the Indian Army, is 
fighting the enemy at every possible point on the Burma border, 

' Royal Indlah Navy 


The Royal Indian Navy is now more than 20 times as big as it was at the 
outbreak of the war. The Service has been greatly expanded in personnel, ships and 
training establishments. The personnel has increased from 1,200 officers and men at 
the time of the outbreak of war to nearly 30,000 by the beginning of 1944. 

During 1943-44 well over 1,750,000 mileB were steamed by His Majesty’s Indisn 
ships of all classes. Escort duties on the coastal and ocean passages accounted for 
the largest share, keeping Indian warships at sea 85 per cent of their time. 

Two major naval bases have been built and thTee minor bases fitted with the 
needs of a modern naval base. The Royal Indian Navy’s Dockyard at Bombay refits 
vessels, makeB repairs, builds Sight craft and carries out the degaussing and arming 
of merchant ships, Indian shipyards have contributed several new warships to 
the fleet. 

With the movement eastwards ol the naval centre of gravity, heavier responsibi¬ 
lities were cast on Indian warships helping to escort merchant ships with reinforce¬ 
ments and equipment. It ia estimated that there are 2.000,000 tons of‘ / merchant 
shipping in the Indian Ocean at any given moment; and His Majesty’s Indian ships 
played their part in protecting this vital traffio. 

Indian warships have taken part in actions against enemy submarines, while at 
the approaches to our ports Indian minesweepers have laboured constantly to keep 
channels clear for shipping. Ranging far down the Burma coast the little ships of 
the R.l.N. Arakan Coastal Forces harassed ‘.the enemy’s sea flank and assisted the 
advance of our land forces. They destroyed Japanese craft carrying troops and bow- 
barded shore positions. 

R. I. N. Landing Ceaft 


From December 1, 1943. to April 1, 1944, little ehips of R.l.N, Cosstal Forces 
steamed more than 30,000 operational miles on 43 separate missions firing 26,000 
shells at the enemy from point blank range along 250 miles of Japanese held coast. 

"°jel Navy can now boast of its own Landing Graft Wing, it® 

Coastal Forces and Women’s Service—the W.R.I.N.B. Indian Navy hae every type 
.tf'jnnical training Bchool needed for a fighting navy. Thenumberof new training 
establishments started since 1939 has now risen to sixteen. A new torpedo school 
lur-Tr”?*! ®5.t , * B ub m eji‘'6 school, the largest in the British Commonwealth outside 
j United K' n gdom, have been built. The echool of Naval Gunnery has been en- 
*“ 8 « W tj r a, i d thenumberof rating taking the gunnery course bas in- 
creased—fifteen-fold. At combined Training centres located on ihe coast of India, 

w It™ CeM , - Tatl "P 6 in conjunction with Indian troops and R. A. F. are train¬ 
ing strennonely in ampbibtouB warfare. 

' T nTadcd > "Wp® of the Royal Indian Navy were busy in the 
thl * he Jft ™Sea. The sloops Jumna and Sutlej, which bad spent 

the hrst part of their commission on convoy work in the Atlantio, were in the 
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, ( ^ D £L 6tr ?' t8 7 here Jum r a BU . r7ived “ day-long battle with dive-bomber*, shoot- 
Wt fnr hi « r/OT c « tal “ M d receiving the congratulations of Vice-Admiral Fiizher- 

defence of a convoyf * de9,toyed five aircr “ ft in another engagement in 

H.M.I.S. “Bengal" 

The Royal Indian Navy did particularly good service off the Burma coast in 
support of operations on the Arakan front. The evacuation of 40000 Indians from 
KurmeBe porta waa organised and carried out when that country 'waa invaded. The 
Indus was sunk in Akyab harbour by Japanese bombers. In 1943 the Royal Indian 
.Navy took part in convoy operations escorting the Eighth Army reinforcements and 
supplies to Sicily from North Africa. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty told the House of Commons that there was 
no finer story than that of the minesweeper, H.M.I.S. Bengal. In November, 1942 
she wan escorting the motor-vessel Ondina when the raiders Kikoku Mam (10000 
tons) and Kumkawa Ham, {6.863 tons) were encountered. Esch was believed to’ be 
armed with six 5.5-inch guns, torpedo tubes and two catapult aircraft. The Bengal 
immediately steamed into the attack; many bite were Bcored on the larger ship 
followed by an explosion, and she finally went down by the stern and sank. The 
minesweeper was herself hit, but only slight damage resulted and no casualties were 
Buffered, 


H. M. I. S. “Bjhab” 

During 1943-44 an enemy submarine was sunk in the Indian Ocean by three 
warships ot the Royal Navy, the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal Australian Navy. 
For H.M.I. ships part iu the successful operation her Commanding Officer waa 
mentioned iu despatches. Good work was done by H.M.I.S. Bihar in rescuing 191 
survivors from a torpedoed merchant ship at night. 

Within a few years, the Indian Air Force (which has now designated the Royal 
Indian Air Force) has risen from a strength of 200 to 27,000. 

Beginning this war with only one full Squadron, the R.I.A.F. now has more 
than 10, all of which have seen active service against the Japanese, and some have 
also been on operations again in the North-West Frontier. Mainly constituted as 
' Fighter Reconnaissance'' Squadrons, they have proved themselves to be some of the 
finest in action. Their deeds have done much to enhance their high reputation. 
MnnyR. I. A. F. personnel have received decorations and awards, including a D.S.O., 
a D.F.O. and bar, eight other D.F.Cs. and one A.F.O. in addition to their normal 
“Fighter Recce" duties. R.A.F. pilots and aircrew have been eugaged in the vital task 
of air supply in Burma. 

Empire Air Training Scheme 

The first batch of trainees from India went to Canada under the Empire Air 
Training Scheme in 1943. The l.A.F. by the end of 1943 had 17 technical and non¬ 
technical schools. These schools catered for all trades connected with the J.A.F. 
Besides these technical schools there are Flying Training Centres. Over 50 percent 
of the. instructors at these centres are Indians. There ia also an important civil 
aviation training scheme designed initially to turn out 300 pilots and 2,000 ground 
staff a year for two years. 

The Indian Air Training CorpB Scheme has been extended to cover all the 19 
Indian Universities, including three Universities in the Indian States. Students in 
India have now an opportunity for preparing and training for a career in the flying 
branch of the Indian Air Force while they are at their regular studies. 

The Coastal Defence Wing of the R.I.A.F. has been expanded and 75 per cent 
of its personnel is Indian. Since its formation in 1940 its planes have flown tbou- 
snnda of milea escorting the huge supplies of men and materials that Iiidia is sending 
abroad. 

* R.LA.F. Over Bdrma 

Squadrons of the R.I.A.F. operating from India have been fighting over Burma 
since 1942. They have helped to support the Land Forces throughout the advance 
from the borders of India to the Irrawaddy and through the Arnkan, and from 
Imphnl into Central Burma. They took part in the invasion of Akyab and Rsmree 
and continue to give full support to the other fighting forces. During the operational 
season, the R.I.A.F. squadrons did upwards of 7,600 sorties, amounting to 30,500 
hours and dropped more than 1,000 tonB of bomba. 

The R.I.A.F. U iquipped with rooderp aircraft, both fighters and bombers, and 
its personnel ia almost entirely Indian. 

36 
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The ruling Princes have supplied over 375,000 recruits for the fighting forceH of 
India. For the first four and a half years of the war approximately 300,000 recruits 
from the StateB have been eufisted for the various services in India. Bigger States 
like Patiala have provided as many as 33,000- recruits. Smaller States have also 
contributed their own quota. In the comparatively small State of Sachin, for in¬ 
stance, about 8 per cent of the total mate population is eerving outside the State 
in various services connected with war effort. There are about 63 States forces units 
serving outside the States, in addition to about 38 Indian Army units raised by the 
States. 

All the States have readily adopted the various war measures introduced by the 
Central Government, including those which affect industry, commerce, finance and 
manpower. The maritime States have collaborated in all measurea connected with 
the economic war and have adopted the Government of India’s measures for the 
control of exports and imports and contraband control. 

Many of the States hsve released military forces for service outside their terri¬ 
tories. Troops from Alwar, Bikaner, Faridkot, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore. Jaipur, 
Jind, Jodhpur, Kapurthala, Kashmir, Malerkotla, N abb a, Patiala, Rewa and Tripara 
have assumed special duties in British India or are undergoing training in associa¬ 
tion with the new field armies. 

States’ Forces 

Tbe Kashmir Mountain Battery, the lBt Patiala Infantry, the Jind Infantry, 
the Jodhpur Sardar Infantry, two Jaipur Battalions, the Tripura Rifles and the Tebri 
Garhwal and Malerkotla Sappers and Miners have all served with distinction in 
various theatres of war. Nepal has sent over 8,000 men of her army to India to aid 
the Allied cause, in addition to meeting all the Government of India’s requests for 
recruits to Gurkha units. 

Several States are raising new war battalions, a number of their cavalry regi¬ 
ments have been mechanised and they are helping to recruit and train men tor the 
Indian Army. State Flying Clubs are co-operating with the Central Government 
Bcheme for training air reserves, and a number of the States are co-operating in tbe 
training schemes for mechanics and skilled artieaus in munition factories. Certain 
Indian Princes have placed at the disposal of the Army large jungle tracts as jungle 
training areas where formations can train intensively under conditions similar to 
those in Burma. 


Technical Works ' 

Large numbers of men from States have also been recruited to non-combatant 
ranks including many for skilled or technical work. Indian States have also pro- 
vided labour units for the construction of roads and aerodromes* From Travancore 
ana Cochin in the South, over 70,000 men have travelled north to carve out roads 
to bu traversed by the fighting soldiers. 

A recent appeal to the States for road-mBking machinery received so over¬ 
whelming a response that all requirements were met, and not a single State took 
advantage of the Governments offer to pay the machinery or its transport. Labour 
nuns have also been provided by the States for the construction of roads and air¬ 
fields in all parts of India. 

Indian Princes have also provided aircraft, water-craft, buildings, machinery, 
training facilities, medical aid, donations and gifts of every sort and description. 

Lvery State has placed its resources and industries at the disposal of the War 
Department. Larger states have supplied a variety of goods. 

Mysore's Steel Works 

* hM b M n Bt8 - ted *5 the Hyderabad State with the Nizam 
c °-°P er * t . , p D - Mysore is producing 24,000 tons of steel per annum, in 

ftflfll hnn rrt InrirA mtanfifian <-»f -nut ? n. . . . • _ 1 ? 


furnace which will almost double the State's output. B 

nili™,^n° re , r€oe I’,.u y ' n 8 . t *M e d ® n electric furnaiice which ib making ferro- 
si icon lor steel making, These will meet about half the total demands of India. 

wir’effort 8 , 11 "* 1 aCt0tJ ,D MySOre Statfl to P )a 7 in K Bn important part in India’s 

nn( j '^ U8andB °J 8 u my b l anket8 and man y thousands of yards of woollen cloth 
TnAK hoB e V- J ooda j h »T V ® been BU PP lietl from Suites like Hyderabad 00 Kashmir 
Jodhpur, Jind and Nawanagar. Kashmir and Mysore supply vSle silk fo^ 
parachute manufacture. Gwalior has made a fiee gift of the only mill in India for 
the manufacture of webbing cloth, producing Rs. 800,000 work of cloth per year. 
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A very large proportion of India’s supply of chemicals comes from the States. 
Rubber products have come from Travancore* Baroda and Mysore. Travancore'a 
contribution of many million pounds of rubber last year has partially made up for 
the Iobb of British possessions in the East with their immense supplies of rubber. 

For various purposes the States have supplied approximately 215,000 tonB of 
timber, as against the total timber productiou in India for war purposes of 306000 
tonB, in 1941-42. • 

Other Important Supplies 


Among other important supplies, 250,000 tonB of cement were produced In 
Hyderabad alone last year. Over 7,000 tons of oil were obtained from SiateB’ mills 
laBt year. 1'housandB of tons of food supplies have also been provided by the 
StateB. 

The investments by the Princes and people of the States in war loans amount 
approximately to Rs. 37,50,00,000. The total financial contribution from the States 
have exceeded Rs. 65,000,000. 

About half the total contributiona to the Viceroy’s War fnndB have come from 
the States, as well as many other gifts of material and money. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad has contributed a corvette to the Navy and bomber squadrou to the 
Royal Air Force, together with a large sum for its maintenance and equipment. 
This Bquadron-has operated on the Italian front and in Burma. The Hyderabad 
"Hurricane” Fund raieed money for other aircraft and there are now three it. A. F. 
Hyderabad Squadrons. Two otherB are named after Baroda ' and Mysore, whose 
rulers made gifts for the purchase of complete fighter squadrons. 

Indian Prisoners op War 

There are 9,944 Indian Prisoners of War io the hands of Qermana and 42.374 
confirmed and 22,036 believed to be prisoners of war in the hands of the Japanese. 
On September 8, 1943, there were 5,110 Indian prisoners of war in Italy, of whom 
773 had been released. As to the rest when Italy was invaded by the Allies the 
euemy transferred moat of the prisoners to Germany. Some of them who were not 
so transferred escaped. 

There are now 29,499 enemy prisoners of war held iu India, of whom only six 
are Germane. ■ 

There were about 400,000 Indian evacuees in India from Burma and 5,000 from 
Malaya. There were about one million Indians in Burma before December 1941, 
and about 800,000 in Malaya, 

The number of evacuees of all nationalities in India is 405,093. The number 
of evacuees and dependents of persons stranded in enemy-occupied territoriee main¬ 
tained in camps or assisted financislly is about 150,000. 

Amenities for Troops 


In order to look after the servicemen’s welfare and amenities a Directorate of 
Welfnre has been established with a large organisation. E.N.S.A. has been operating 
in India since November 1943, and is responsible for the provision of entertainment 
for British troops. By September, 1944. E.N.S.A. bad a dozen parties touring India. 

For making provision of entertainment for Indian troops, Fauji Dilkhush 
Sabha, the Indian counterpart of the British EJf.S.A,, was established in April, 
1944. At present it has 28 parties touring India and seven overseas. Its Controller 
is an Indian Army Officer and the staff consists of Indian civilians. Provision for 
soldiers’ recreation includes games, reading, resting, wireless sets, cinemas and 
Bwimming pools. The scheme costs Rs. 24 lakhs a year. 

Indian Soldiers’ Boards came into existence at the end of the last war to assist 
demobilised soldiers to take their places back in civil life. In 1938. there were 79 
District Soldiers’ Boards; today there Bre 135 in British India and another 28 in 
the Indian States. This organisation looks after the interests of Indian servicemen 
and their dependents. 

Broadcasting Programmes 


A new scheme for the welfare of servicemen's families—the Fauji Sevadarni 
Scheme -has been started by the Indian Army. This is in addition to the civilian 
District Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Airmen's Board and the CivilLiaisonOrgamsation— 
FatuiSwodontt (Indian Military Women Welfare Workers). have been employed 
in certain districts to contact female relatives of absent Bervicemen who might be 
reluotant to ventilate their grievances to male welfare workers. 

Broadcasting for Indian troops has uow been developed ss one of the most 
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active welfare services of the Indian Army. For Indian soldiers who may not 
atwaye'be able to read newspapers or books the wireless hae been a special boon 
and full advantage of this opportunity has been taken. 

Delhi station of All India Radio broadcasts a dally programme for Indian 
servicemen in India. Burma. Ceylon and overseas. Broadcasts for Indian troops 
are also made from Colombo. Baghdad, Beirut, ieheran, Dan (Italy) and Cairo 

Ten minutes are daily devoted to purely local eutertaiument for troops from 
selected areas. Individual messages for Bcrvicemen abroad from their relatives and 
IriendB at home are also put out by All India Radio. 

News concerning towns, villages, welfare associations, cattle, fields and other 
domestic affairs gathered by recruiting and liaison otlicere and correspondents are 

also leasedend sets have already been distributed |to British and 

Indian unitB, there is still a heavy demand for wireless sets. 

At Christinas, 1943, a monetary grant per bead for the purchase of extra 
OhristmaB fare for both British and Indian troops was authorised in India and gifts 
in kind were sent to all Indian troops serving overseas. Funds, amounting to Rs. 
1H lakhs, for the Chtistmas Gifts Scheme were provided by donations from the 
Viceroy, Provincial Governors and the Indian public. 

Relatives of Indian or British troops who are reported to be dangerously ill in 
hoapitalB in India may now visit the men free of charge. The return fore for the 
journey will be given to two persons, one of whom must be a relative, wishing to 
see an Indian Other Rank who may l>e ill. Relatives of British Other Ranks and 
officer cadets are entitled to the concession. 

The Directorate of Resettlement formed in March, 1944, has formulated a 
scheme for assisting in the re-employ men t of ex-servicemen on demobilization. A 
scheme for resettlement of VV.A.C.(l) personnel is also being evolved. Schemes for 
resettling and training disabled men are also under preparation. 

Civil Training Centres (controlled by Labour Department) which are now fully 
occupied with the training of service personnel and civilian war workers, with a 
capacity of nearly 30,000 places, will become available for the post-war vocational 
training of service personnel awaiting demobilization, 

A number of women medical graduates have been recruited for medical service 
with full liability for general service in and out of India. 

The Indian Military Nursing Service recruits Indian and European nurses for 
military hospitals and units attached to the Indian army. Hundreds of Indian 
nurses of the service have been volunteering for service overseas. 

The Auxiliary Nursing Service organised in September, 1941, to form a reserve 
of trained nurses for tbe regular Indian Military Nursing Service, recruits Iudiau 
women who are not experienced and trained nurses and trains them. 

Thirteen per cent of tho entire labour force, which is turning out war 
material from Indian factories, are women. 

Indian Red cross 


The Fauji Sevadarni or Women Military Welfare Workers consists of Indian 
women, mostly wives of serving Indian officers, who have pledged themselves to 
safeguard the welfare of military families. 

While in 1939 the Indian Red Cross organisation spent Rs. 5 lakhs, in 1943 
they spent Rs. 150 lakhs, only ten per cent, of which was spent on administration. 
The rest goes towards purchase of materials. They cater for tbe sick and wounded 
in hospitals not only in India but also abroad and our eastern frontier. They 
also send help to oar prisoners of war in enemy hands. 

There are about 400 different items that they supply to hospitals, consisting of 
clothing, blankets, surgical equipment, ward accessories, hnrdware, certain food 
comforts, games, musical instruments, wireless sots, stationery, books, toilet requisites 
and many miscellaneous articles. 

In 1942, on behalf of tbe Indian Comforts Fund (London), Mr. Amery sent 
over 540,000 food parcels to Europe through the international Red Cross at Geneva, 
at a total cost of £200,000, which was paid for entirely by the Indian Red Cross 
Society. 

Un tbe St. John Ambulance Association Bide, their voluntary and trained 
nursing personnel have increased from under 600 before the war to over 4,000 now. 


Indian Divisions Hastened African Victories 

Esseutisl prelude to the conquest of Hitlerite Europe was the purging of Nazi 
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and Fascist influence from North Africa. It was from here that there came the 
firet rumblings of the great storm which later broke upon the German people. 
Here, in 1940, assembled a gallant Allied arm; in tbe Nile valley that was firet 
to del; and then to destroy utterly Nazi dreams of world domination. 

From all corners of the Empire they came—Indians, men from the United 
Kingdom, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans and others; all joined 
together to bar the road to the German and Italian alike. 

Producers of this stout-hearted army were the men of two of India’s greatest 
formations, the Fourth and Fifth Indian Divisions. 

Both leapt into fame in the summer of 1940, when the Italian jackal Bprang 
upon the bleeding corpse of France and tbe French colonial forces were no longer 
available to help us. Against Marshal Graziani’s Libyan arm; of 800,000 men, 
another 250.000 in Enst Africa, a little Allied force, under the command of Field 
Marshal (then General) Waved, marched into the Western Desert and fell upon 
the Italian hordes. In one hour and 25 minutes, in the midst of a sandstorm, our 
troops, tho Fourth Indian Division in the van, captured the Italian camp at Nibeiwa 
with thousands of prisoners, many guns, lorries and veBt quantities of stores. 

Italian Disaster at Sidi Barrani 

There followed the great Italian disaster at Sidi Barrani. where in December, 
1940, over 20,000 Ilatiaus capitulated and the fate of Italy’s Empire was decided. 
Wavell’s men then swept on the Solium, Bardie, Tobruk, Derna and Benghazi, 

In the meanwhile the Fifth Indian Division wsb smartening up the Italians 
further east, where an army of 250,000 men was testing the might of India's arms 
at Gallabat on the Sudan border in November, 1940. Early in the New Year the 
Fifth drove tho Italians from Gallabat, Gedaref and Butane Bridge and then, with 
the Fourth, continued the pursuit deep into Eritrea. 

Great victories at Barentu and Ad Teclesan paved the way for our aBtODishing 
feat of arms at Keren, where the Italians turned at bay. Here, in some of the 
moet difficult bill country in tbe world, handfulB of Indian troops clung desperately 
to the steep, craggy sides of towering peaks and after two weeks of bitter struggle 
compelled tbe Italians to hoist the white flag. 

The Fifth went on to Asmara, MaBaawa fell to them and then iD May came 
the crowning triumph when the Viceroy of Abyssinia surrendered at Amba Alagi. 
Italy’s African Empire was now a dream. 

Buck again to the Western Desert went the Fourth and Fifth Indian Divisions 
in June, 1941, to meet a new menace—Rommel’s panzers. 

Offensive at El Alamrin 

1’hOBO were days of bitter disappointment, relieved only by the gallantry dis¬ 
played by the Empire's troopB. Under tbe command of General Auchinleck our 
forces contested desperately every yard of the German advance. But we were slowly 
pushed back to Merea Matruh and the fruits of months of hard, campaigning 
seemed lost; Benghazi was cut off, Tobruk fell. Well might Mussolini prepare for 
a triumphant entry into Cairo itself. 

But at El Alamein in June, 1942, came the turn of the tide. It wae the 
Fifth’s last action before leaving for Iraq en route to India and they signalled it 
by capturing, in a counter-attack on the Ruweisat Ridge, no fewer thau 2,000 
prisoners. They were relieved by the Fourth, whose fortuue it wbb to play a great 
part in chasing the Germans right out of Africa. 

At the Mareth Line 

On October 23, 1942, we passed to the offensive at El Alamein. A few days 
later with a roar from hundreds of guns, the Fourth Indian Division’s Fifth Brigade 
forced its way tbrongh the enemy’s defences and opened up a way for our armour 
to pass through. The avalanche had started, to come to a halt only on the other 
Bide of Africa. The man who was responsible for the German debacle bad only just 
succeeded General Auchinleck and later, as Field Marshal Montgomery, was to 
strike other lusty blows against the Germans in Europe. 

Rommel’s mighty hoBt was roiled back out of Egypt, then across Cyrensica 
and towards Tripolitania. Tbe old year died, January and February of 1943 came 
and went and the retreat continued. At tbs Mareth Line the enemy decided to 
make a stand, but his defences crumbled against the Eighth Army, the Fourth 
Indian Division among them, and he retreated still further west. 

There followed the Fourth's brilliant action in the Wadi Akarit area, where 
Subedar Lalbahadur Thapa, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, won the Victoria Cross on the 
FatnasBa massif, aud the pursuit of the Germans went on. 
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gfflx wan by-pa8Bed, Sousse was occupied in tbe middle of April, and the stage 
was set for the final showdown. At tiarci, peak effort of the Fourth, the GermanB 
once more turned to fight. The men of the 6th Rajputana Rifles will ever remember 
Garci, for it was here that 0 mpany Havildar-Major Chhelu Ram won the Victoria 
Cross in circumstances of great gallantry. 

Onr advance progressed relentlessly. The Eighth Army linked up with the 
British First Army, ana together they butBt open the gates of Tunis in the middle 
of May. In this final action the Fourth Indian Division, switched overnight to 
effect a surprise assault on the First army Front, played a prominent part. It was 
a fitting climax to tbe whole campaign that General von Arnim, who took over 
from Rommel as commander of Axis forces in Africa, was compelled to surrender 
to this Indian formation. 

Deeds op Valour 

These Indisn troops bad travelled far—thousands of miles—and in their 
odyssey they had helped to let loose the storm that was gathering fast to burst 
finally in Germany itself. Many were the deeds of valour they had performed. No 
fewer than four Victoria Crcsees came to ihem, for in addition to those already 
mentioned the supreme award was bsBtontd on 2/Lt. (now Major) Premindra Singh 
Bhagat, Bombay Sappers and Miners, for his gallantry in Abyssinia in February, 
1941, and posthumously to Subedar Riubpal Ram, 6th Rajputana Rifles, for his 
fortitude at Keren the same mouth. 

So these warrior eons of India did wbat they set out to do—cleanse the African 
continent of the Nazi plague. They did more. They added freeh renown to their 
country’s martial traditions. They added to her prestige in the eyes of the world. 
They deserved that the people of India should strain every nerve, put forth every 
ounce of energy nod make n united effort to complete the good work of our soldiers 
in the West by destroying the enemy iu the East. 


Indian Army Helped to Liberate Europe 


' In the liberation of Europe Indian troops have played a worthy part. By 
their exploits in the hard-fought Italian campaign, they have proved to the world 
that the valour of Indian troops is second to none. They have also Bhown Other 
great qualities—ability to continue steadfastly in action despite severe wintry condi¬ 
tions and capacity to campaign for long periods in difficult mountain country 
calling for a high degree of physical endurance. 

The Italian campaign brought new honours to three of India’s mOBt famous 
divisions—tbe Fourth. Eighth and Tenth. High Allied service chiefs, including 
Lieut-General Mark Clark, have praised the Indians and last year His Majesty the 
King himself went to Italy to see them in action. 

The picture in retrospect of what has been achieved by men of the Indian 
Army in ltftly is bright and full of colour. To the tune set by Field Marshal 
Alexander they have played their assigned role in that majestic symphony of bravery 
and endurance—the American Fifth and the British Eighth Armies. 

Ably led by Major-Generals Holworthy, Dudley Russel and Denys Reid, the 
Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions, forming a miniature but weighty India, 
have rolled on slowly but surely, for a distance of 400 mileB through the so-called 
soft under-belly of Europe —really a mountainous spine—smashing in their wake 
Beveral natural barriers and many more cleverly constructed artifical obstacles. 


“Hun Hunting” *n Italy 

During the months of “Hun hunting” in Italy the bonds of friendship that 
had been established with other Allied tioope south of the Mediterranean have been 
greatly intensified. The Canadian Indian combination is perhaps the cloBest approach 
to the ideal conception of brotherhood in arms. No facile turn of 
phraseology can describe the mutual respect and genuine friendship o! the “jawan,” 
the "Tommy”, the “Yank” and tbe “jock”. 

To the New Zealanders Indians have been tried and reliable comrades of whom 
only the best could ever be expected. Having arrived at a correct estimation of the 
fightiog worth of Indians, the Yanke would say “We are sure happy to know that 
Indiana are in onr vicinity.” The exploits of the Indian Infantrv with the Bouth 
Africans were praised by the Springboks. Before the French troops left Italy to 
bgbt for the liberation of their own country, it was to the Eighth Indian 
U1 .V 8 !°“ thttt tbe y handed over a part of their sector. In that "blood bath” 
called Laseino, close association with tbe Poles was established. 

Honours as well as hszardB have come the way of Indian troops in Italy. 
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Three Victoria Crosses were won in less than one year in Italy. What the twenty- 
yenr-old Gujar boy Kamal Ram, V. 0. of the 8th Punjab Regiment, did on the 
Rapido front will live in Indian military history. The determination and cool 
courage displayed by the late Mahratta Naik Yeshnant Ghadge, V. 0. of the 5th 
Mahratta Light Infantry, in one of the battles south of Citta di Castdlo was worthy 
of the highest traditions of the Indian Army. The supreme gallantry exhibited by 
the late Gurkha Rifleman Slier Bahadur Thapa, V. C. of the 9tb Gurkha Rifles, 
during the rapid advance into San Marino State will be hard to parallel. 

_ The Indian Army’s ecore in Italy opened with the entry of the Eighth Indian 
Division gradually into the line on October 19, 1943. Having crossed the Biferno 
River beiure the end of the month it accomplished in November the more difficult 
crossing of the Trigno River despite bitter opposition by crack German paratroopers 
holding strong positions on 2,000-foot high bill tops. 

The Division s next water jump was the crossing of the Sangro. After one 
brigade had gone over in » diversionary attack, the main assault was made with 
tank support on Novembor 27, 1943. The Ssngro was crossed and was followed by 
systematic winkling out of Jerry from houses, wine cellars and dug-oura in the 
key village of Mozzagrogna. 

After breaking the German Winter Line by capturing Lanciano, this Indian 
Division had to get past the Moro River, where the eoemy decided to make a stand. 
Consequent on the grand job done by the divisional engineers who put up the 
“impossible bridge” againBt heavy odds, tanka, and infantry crossed over. The 
winter months were spent in the Orsogna sector. 

Meanwhile the Fourth Indian Division entered the arena on December 8, 1943. 
Following a short spell in the Orsogna and Maiella sectors, it was shifted to the 
Cassinu front in mid-February, 1944. 

Spearheading the American Fifth Army’s second and third offensives to get 
paet Oassino. the ’’Fighting Fourth’’ added one more glorious chapter to its history. 
From February 14, to the last week of March, 1944, some of the fiercest battles of the 
war were fought by this Division. The storming of point 593, the grim fight for 
points 444 and 450 and the holding of point 435, the sinister ’’Hangman’s Hill" in 
the face of fantastic odds stand out as highlights of this operation. 

In April, 1944, the third of the trio, the Tenth Indian Division, formed in 
Ahmednagsr in February, 1941, and having seen active service in Iraq, Persia and the 
Western Desert, came in to relieve a Canadian Division in the Adriatic sector. The 
Division bad to do patrol work for the first few weekB ae the front was static due 
to winter condition*. 

When the grand offensive for breaking through Cnsrino started in May, the 
Eighth Indian Division was assigned tits most vital role—that of crossing the Rapid o, 
aouth of Cassino. Commencing with a terrific artillery barrage on the night of May 
11, 1944, a memorable battle was fought with a high degree of integration and co¬ 
ordination between machine-gunners, engineers and sappers and infantry. The tax 
Bet was accomplished to the wonder of the world, and the name of the Eighth Indian 
Division featured on the front pages of newspapers. Cassino was outflanked 
and fell. . 

With the fall of Roms the three Indian Divisions were assigned new roles. 
The Tenth quit the Adriatic Bector and appeared towards the end of June, 1944, in 
the Perugis-Tiber ares. In the last week of July the Eighth took over the Certaldo- 
PoggibonBi sector from the French. After clearing Pescara and Chieti the Fourth 
Indian Division began beating the Boche along the Upper Tiber and Amo valleys. 


Attack ok Gothic Line 

While the Eighth crossed the Arno river, entered Florence and proceeded to the 
Sieve valley »fter fighting several battles, the Tenth maintained a steady rate of 
advance clearing the Boche from a succession of bill featuies dominating the upper 
reaches of the Tiber. All this time the Fourth was moving stealthily forward, travell¬ 
ing ’’incognito” to the Adriatic to spearhead the Eighth Army's all out attack on the 
Gothic Line. 

Opening with secrecy and speed behind a thin screen of Italian forces, the Fourth 
Indian Division struck the first blow at the Gothic Line near Cagli. Uibino was 
captured and the Foglia River reached on the night of 29/30 August, 1944. Putting 
to speedy use information brought in by a patrol, elements of this Division which 
had caught the Jerry on the bop were firmly established 2,000 yards inBide the 
Gothic Line; the Division swung northwest, forced a bridgehead through the Marino 
River and captured the citadel fortress of San Marino. 
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Breaking of Gothic Line 

In the breaking of the Gothic Line the other two Indian Divisions also played 
. decisive part. Under the command of the Fifth Army the Eighth Indian Division 
went through Mount Giovi, crossed one more river—the Sieve-captured after a model 
attack Mount Verucka. and ended up by occupying a fortress .feature called Femma 
Morta. The storming- of the Gothic Line by the Eighth Indian Division was due to 
the tactical skill and dash of junior commanders, together with fine co-ordination of 

artillery, tanks and infantry. .._••• n j 

While in the '.mountains overlooking Bologna, the Division wbb colled upon 
shortly afterwards to avert n menacing situation in the Serohio valley in the West. 
Moving with maximum possible speed unitB of the Division went into action. Speak¬ 
ing of this operation Lieut-General Mark Clark said. We sent the bulk of the Eighth 
Indian Division there. They held part of the line and (helped to stop the German 

° ffeM Meanwhile, faced with another tough assignment the Tenth Indian Division 
kept moving against stubborn resistance eliminating the enemy from cliff after cliff, 
blazing trails for tanks, mules and jeepB. Going past Pietrolunga and Alpe di Catania, 
M. Filleto was taken in a frontal night attack after bayonets had clashed with 
machine-guns. Moving in a north-easterly direction Faroeto was taken before parti¬ 
cipating in the battles of the Adriatic sector early in 1945. 

Gen. Mark Clark’s Tribute 


Altogether, the Indian jawan haB covered himself with glory in the 
Battle of Europe. In the words of Lieut-Qeneal Mark Clark, Commanding 
General, Allied Armies in Italy: "The achievements in combat of these 
Indian soldiers are noteworthy. They have carried on successfully in grim 
and bloody fighting against a tenacious enemy helped by terrain particularly favour¬ 
able for defence. No obstacle has succeeded in delaying them for long or in lower¬ 
ing their high morale or fighting spirit. 

“The bravery of Indian troops ia attested by the battle honours and decorations 
awarded. 'Hie Fourth, Eighth and Tenth Indian Divisions will for ever be associated 
with the fighting for CaBaino, the capture of Rome, the Arno Valley, the liberation of 
Florence and the breaking of the Gothic Line. 1 salute the brave Boldiera of these 
three great Indian divisions.'* 


R.I.N.’S Part in the Defeat of Germany 

Under the burning African sun. in the storm-swept Atlantic and in the enemy- 
infested' mediterranean, ships of the Royal Indian Navy have contributed gallantly to 
victory in the west. 

They helped to make the Mediterranean '‘Cunningham’s Pond”, played a large 
part in eliminating Axis influence in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and during the 
battle of the Atlantic escorted convoys and operated in U-boat “killer groups - ’. 

In 1940, a number of H.M.I. ships were placed under the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, for service in the Red 8ea, Gulf of Aden and Persian Gulf. 
During the dark days following the fall of France it was necessary for our forces to 
retire temporarily from British Somaliland, and in covering the troops’ withdrawal 
H.M.I. ships co-operated with the Royal Navy. The same vessels supported the 
combined operations which led to the reoccupation of the colony in 1941. Having 
escorted the assault force to the coast, the Navy reconnoitred the reef-strewn approach¬ 
es to Berbers and with a heavy bombardment silenced the Italian batteries. A 
lauding was made almost without opposition. 

During our troops’ advance into Eritrea, ships of the Royal Indian Navy co¬ 
operated in offensive action against enemy ports and coastal positions, conveyed men 
and supplies and swept for mines. H.M.I 6. Ratnagiri assisted in the landing at 
Mere# Taclai, and when the final assault on MaBBawa took place Hie Majesty's Indian 
ships Hindustan , Indus and Parvati formed part of the Naval force. 

H. M. I. Ships’ Part 

The entrance to the Italian Naval baBa was heavily mined, and H.M.I. ahipB 
helped in sweeping and buoying a channel through the mine-fields. In the first 
attempt to enter, one ship passed through two minefields aud eventually steamed into 
a section where Bix .mines were cut by the sweeps in a few seconds. A moment later 
one sweep was blown up and the other disabled. With unswept mines in front of her 
and bix floating mines near her stern, sbe had anxious moments but managed to 
ease out of danger. A clearer passage was then found, and H.M.1H. Hindustan 
triumphantly led the way into the captured port. Action against the enemy-held 
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bane of Assab was largely undertaken by H.M.I.8. Ratnagiri while other H.M.I. 
Bhipa joined in reducing Italian strong-holds elsewhere on the coast. In this way 
India’s Navy helped to overthrow the Fascist regime in Italy’s North-East African 
colonies—-the firgt step towards its destruction in Italy itself. 

In the Persian Gulf operations, necessitated in August, 1941, by Nazi intrigues 
in Iran, British, Indian and Australian ships landed troops at Abadan and Bandar 
Shahpur. Royal Indian Navy officers and men helped to save seven out of eight 
axis merchant ships from being scuttled by their crews. Two Indian Naval Officers 
received the D.S.C., and three D.B.Ms. for ratings were among other awards to 
the R.I.N. Up to thiB stage in the war the R.I.N. had lost two ehipa in action, 
a small Iosb when the magnitude of the operations is taken into account. In both 
cases most of the ships’ companies were saved. 

Several sloops built for India in the United Kingdom, including H.M.I.S, 
Jumna and Sutlej, were temporatily tent for service in the Atlantic from 1941 on. 
Escorting convoys through waters made hazardous by German submarines and air¬ 
craft, officers and men gained valuable experiences put to good use later in the 
* Far East. Other H. M. I. warships built in British ship-yards bad their share of convoy 
work in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. The experiences of H. M. I. S. Kumaon 
and H. M. I. S. Kathiawar were typical. After a period in Scottish waters they 
spent six weeks on convoy duties to and from _ Gibraltar. At times they were 
less than 40 miles from the First Army front in Tunisia, where the Germans 
had a considerable number of aircraft with which they were bombing Allied 
ports and convoya. U-boats in wait along the North African coast had to be 
hunted, and Kumaon was officially credited with one submarine possibly damaged. 
These two warships thus represented the R. I. N. at the final liberation of North 
Africa, one of the turning points in the war against Germany, On proceeding 
to India they escorted more convoye, and on many occasions had to contend 
with the known presence of U-boate along their route. 

SloopB of India’s Navy formed part of the screen of escorting warships for 
the Eighth Army when it landed on Sicily. They were there on “D” Day 
guarding our troops against attack by submarines and aircraft, and subsequently 
escorted convoys carrying reinforcements and supplies. One Bloop was at sea for 
25 days except for a break of a few hours. During that time ehe made a double 
croBsiDg of the Mediterranean, out into the Atlantic and back to a Levant port, 
a distance nearly one-third the way round the globe. While in Augusta harbour 
she helped to repel an air attack on the port. 

H.M.LS. Kistna, another sloop built in the United Kingdom, wbb the principal 
'anti-air-craft escort of the first convoy to be heavily attacked by glider bombs. 
Earlier, this same convoy bud been assailed by a U-boat pack, and Kistna was 
officially credited with one U-boat “probably Blightly damaged.” 

Another Bloop, H.M.I.S. Oodavari, wbb a member of an Atlantic U-boat "killer” 
gronp whioh made itself famous for ite toll of Germany’s underwater craft. On one 
occasion this group sank two U-boats and probably two othera. H.M.LS. Oodavari 
was honoured by a visit from the King-Emperor while in British waters snd after¬ 
wards led the Battle Fleet out on manoeuvres. 

Ships of India’s Nsv.y have thus been in the thick of the sea war in the West, 
and it is fitting to end with the tribute paid to the Service by Admiral Ramsay, 
the Allied Naval Oommander-in-Chief during the Normandy invasion.- 

"In this war". Admiral Ramsay said, “the Royal Indian Navy has 
worked side by aide with the Royal Navy and the Navies of 
other countries. It has taken part in the battle of the Atlantic as well as serving 
in the seas around India. Although no ship of the Royal Indian Navy served under 
my command in the assault on German-occupied Europe, the Indian Navy has 
helped indirectly by its vigilance in other waters. 

"Once more the Navies have Bhown that control of the routes across the oceans 
bring viotory and that failure to control them inevitably brings defeat, however 
carefully the aggressors may have prepared for war on land.” 


India’! War Finance—A Creditor Nation 

At the end of hostilities in Enrope, India can look back with pride on her 
achievement in the field of war finance. She has borne the steadily increasing 
financial burden of the war, which has risen to nearly six times the peacetime level. 
The total expenditure charged to revenue in 1938-39, the immediate pre-war year, 
was Rsf 85.15 6 orores; for the year 3944-45 (Revised) it amounted to Re. 512.65 
crores. This burden at one time strained Indian economy almost to breaking point, 
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But effective counter-measures were adopted, which checked this dangerous tendency 
•nd restored the economy to wartime equilibrium. . . . .. , 

In the beginning, reliance was placed mainly upon increased taxation to finance 
the war. Wartime borrowing was on the small side, but gradually took precedence. 
And as Sir Jeremy Raiemau stated in his last two budget speeches, borrowing has 
become the sheet-anchor of India’s wartime finances, not only for securing funds 
to finance the war but also effectively to counter the forces of inflation. 

Role of Taxation 

The last two budgetB can be characterised as anti-inflationary budgets, Bince 
the taxation and other financial measures adumbrated therein had, bb one of their 
main objects, the countering of the inflationary tendency in the first half of 194% 
Price became more or leaB stabilised at comparatively lower levels in 1944, a 
tendency which still prevails. . ... , . . . .. 

Direct taxation has begun to play an increasingly important role in the tax 
structure of India. The aggregate of taxes on income, including corporation tax, 
has increased from Rs. 17.28 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 210 00 crores (Revised) in , 
1944-45, or a twelvefold increase. While the yield of customs revenue has, in spite 
of the imposition of a general surcharge of 20 per cent., decreased generally as a 
result of wartime difficulties of supply aod import restrictions. 

Excise revenue has been buoyant. Not only has it expanded but new sources 
have been tapped. In 1938-39, for instance, tue yield of Central Excise dutieB 
amounted to Rs. 8.66 crores; in 1944-45, Rs. 39.0? crores (Revised). ■ Customs 
revenue showed an appreciable increase in 1944-45 and is expeced to show subs¬ 
tantially better results during the current financial yesr, the estimate for 1945-46 
being Rs. 55.25 crores. This is partly because of the general easing of the shipping 
position and also because increasing imports of consumer goods have latterly 
become possible as one of the measures to counteract inflation. 

The total revenue derived dnring the war period ib indicated in the following 
table: 

Pre-War Year (In crores of Rs■) 

• 1938-39 61.51 

War Period 

1939- 40 94.67 

1940- 41 99.88 

1941- 42 134.57 

1942- 43 176.88 

1943- 44 249.95 

1944- 46 (Revised) 356.88 


Total 1,112.73 

The total revenue realised during the first six years of war amounts to Rs. 
1,113 crores. If revenue had accrued at the rate of the peace-time level of Rs. 94.57 
croreB a year, the aggregate for this period would have been Rs. 66? croreB. The 
difference between these two figures —vie Rs. 546 crores—represents mainly the 
increase in wartime tax revenue, either due to natural expansion of revenue or to 
new measures of taxation. Thus, the aggregate revenue realised during the period 
has increased by about 100 per cent over the figure calculated for it on the busis 
of the pre-war level. 

It is difficult to teil how much of this increased revenue is due to natural 
expansion and how much to new taxation, After the adoption of the slab system, 
Income-tax has shown a progressive tendency. Moreover, expansion or business 
activities has brought in more asseeeees and more tax revenue from them. Similarly, 
Exales revenue has increased owing to increased industrial output. Taking these and 
other factore into consideration, one would not be far ofi the mark in assuming that 
at least two-thirds of the above amount represent the proceeds of extra taxation 
during and the reBt normal growth of revenue in the war period. 

A brief account of the new taxation measures adopted during the war may 
now be given._ In the 1940-41 budget, the Excess Profits Tax was introduced for 
the first time in the Indian tax Bystem, the rate being 50 per cent. Other taxation 
measures adopted dnring the year were raising of the Sugar Excise and Import 
Duties from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per cwt. and raising the Petrol Tax, both Excise and 
customs, from As. 10 to As. 12 per gallon. A supplemantry budget was introduced 
• m invember, 1940. It provided for a 25 per cent surcharge on all taxes on income, 
including Super-tax and Corporation tax, and a limited increase in postal aud 
telegraph rates and telephone rentals. 
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The 1941-42 budget raised the Excess Profits Tax from 60 per cent, to 66§ 
per cent. I he Central surcharge of 25 per cent, on Income-tax and Super-tax was 
raised to 33$ per cent. In the field of indirect taxation, Excise duty on matches 
was doubled. A new Excise Duty of 10 per cent advalorem was introduced on 
pneumatio tyres aud tubes. The alternative specific import duty on artificial silk 
yarn and thread was increased from 3 annas to 5 annas per lb. 

In 1942-43, the taxable ^minimum for Income-tax purposes was reduced from 
Rs. 2,000 per annum to Rs. 1,500. The surcharge on income-tax was raised from 
33$ per cent, to a scale which ran from 6 pies in the rupee on incomes between 

Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 5,000 to 9 pies in the rupee on the next Rs. 5000, 1 anna 2 pies 

on the next Rs. 5,000 and 1 anna 3 pies on the balance over Rs. 15,000. The surcharge 
on the rate of Super-tax was raised to 50 per cent, and, at the same time, Corpora¬ 
tion Tax was raised to 1$ annas in the rupee. While E.P.T. was retained at the 

66$ per cent, level, as an incentive to economy in business administration, the 

Government agreed to contribute an amount up to one-tenth of the E.P.T, paid to 
a reserve for the re-equipment of industry after the war, provided the assessee 
deposited double this amount. 

The main indirect taxation was the levy of an emergency surcharge of one- 
fifth on all Customs imports duties, the only exceptions being: (>') raw cotton, the 
duty on which had already been enhanced by 100 per cent, for a special purpose, 
(it) petrol, the excise and customs duties on which were raised by 3 annas a gallon, 
and (tti) salt. The excise duties on silver and kerosene were eqnated to the new 
import duties and certain posts, telegraphs and telephone rates were further increased. 

In 1943-44, a number of measures were promulgated which had the dual 
purpose of bringing in more revenue and checking inflation. The surcharge on 
Income-tax was raised on incomes above Ra. 5,000; the effect of the change was to 
impose a surcharge amounting uniformly to 66j per cent, over the basic rates of 
Income-tax. As regards super-tax the surcharge was increased uniformly by 6 pies 
in the rupee on Blabs of income between Rs. 25,OCX) and Rs. 3$ lakhs. The resultant 
aggregate rates of super-tax, including surcharge, ran from two annas in the rupee 
on the lowest slab to 10$ annas on the top slab. Corporation tax wae also raised 
by half an anna to two annas in the rupee. 

As regards indirect taxation, two new Excise duties were introduced, one on 
tobacco and the other on vegetable products. Tobacco excise was anticipated to 
yield a revenue of Ra. 10.50 crorea during the first year. The duty on vegetable 
products was at the rate of Rs. 5 per cwt. and wae expected to yield Rb. 100 lakhs. 
There were farther increases in certain postal and telephone rates, anticipated to 
yield Rs. 120 lakhB. 

In a similar manner, the financial measures of 1944-45 were designed not only 
to increase the revenue for war and poet-war needs but also to check inflation. To 
absorb surplus money, provision was made for advance payment of tax on incomes 
from which tax was not deducted at eource. While no change wbb made in the 
E.P.T., the compulsory deposit proportion was increased to 19/64 of the Ibx in 
the cases of companies, and 17/64 in other casee, which immoblised the entire 
exce&B profits remaning after E.P.T. had been paid thereon and income-tax and 
super-tax paid On the balance. 

Relief was given to persons whose incomes were below Re. 2,000 by raising the 
taxable minimum from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000. On the slab from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 
15,000 the surcharge was increased by 2 pies, from 16 to 18 piss over the basic rate 
of 24 pies; and on the balance above Rb. 15,000 it wae increased by 4 pies, from 20 
to 24 pies over the basic rate of 30 pice. The super-tax wae further increased by 
half an anna in respect of the surcharge on Blabs between Rs, 35,000 and Rs. 2 
lakhs. Similarly, Corporation tax was increased by one anna to three annas; but a 
rebate of one anna in the rupee wae given on so much of a company’s total income 
as was not distributed in dividends other than dividends payable at a fixed rate. 

In respect of indirect taxation, the Excise dut£ on tobacco was further 
increased so as to bring in an additional revenue of Re. 10 croree. Three new 
excise duties were levied, namely, on betel nut, coffee and tea, at annae two a pound. 

The total estimated additional revenue from all theee sources amounted to Rs. 
23$ crores, while from the point of view of their anti-inflationary effect, the new 
measures were estimated to bring in approximately Re. 90 croree. 

There was not much increase in taxation in 1945-46. The surcharge on slabs 
of income above Rs. 15,000 was increased by 3 pies, the estimated yield being about 
Rs 4 crores. The Excise duty on the highest class of fine-cured tobacco wsb further 
raised at varying rates so as to yield an additional revenue of Rb. 360 lakhs, 
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Imcort duty on unmanufactured tobacco was also raised correspondingly to yield 
Re. 240 lakhB. There were a few cbangeB in inland postal parcel rates and surcharge 
on trunk telephone calls and telegrams, anticipated to yield Rs. 135 lakhs. 

Principal Sources of Revenue 


during the war period: 



Taxes on in¬ 


Years. 

Customs. 

Central 

Corporation 

come other 
than Corpora¬ 

Salt. 

Pre-War .— 
1938-39 

4051 

Excise. 

8-60 

Tax. 

2 - 04 

tion Tax. 
16*24 

812 

War Period 
1939-40 

4588 

6-52 

2-88 

16-99 

10-86 

1940-41 

37*30 

9-49 

4-14 

21-79 

7"37 

1941-42 

37-89 

13-15 

11-66 

3240 

920 

1942-43 

25 - 12 

12-76 

31-40 

.5436 

1091 

1943-44 

2667 

24'94 

61-28 

77-86 

8-34 

1944-45 

40'00 

39-07 

106-11 

103-89 

9'30 


Customs touched a low level of Rb. 25 crores—about 40 per cent, below the 
pre-war level—io the very year in which a general surcharge of 20 per cent, was 
levied on all Customs duties. Except for a slight break in 1942-43, Central Excise 
haB progressively expanded. TaxeB on income, including Corporation Tax, show a 
spectacular riBe—from Rs. 17 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 210 crores in 1944-45. Salt 
has been more or less steady. 

In addition to higher realisations from expanding revenues of new taxation, 
certain Commercial Departments of the Government, like the railways and the 
Posts and Telegraphs, have made eubstantial increased contribution to die general 
n»Tnun The fnllnwinp table, for instance, eives details of the net contribution (in 


s of rupees) by the P. 

and T. and the Railways; 

Railways 

Year 

Poste and Telegraphs 

Pre-War 


1938-39 

War Period 

.19 

1.37 

1939-40 

.89 

4.33 

1940-41 

1.25 

12.16 

1941-42 

3.41 

20.17 

1942-43 

4.52 

20.13 

1943-44 

9.03 

37 64 

1944-45 

9.32 

32.00 


~ Total 


23.44 


Wartime Expenditure 

The aggregate expenditure charged to revenue during the first six war years 
i.e., from 1989-40 to 1944-46, amounted to Re. 1,698 crores, details being as under 


(in croree of rnpeee): 

Pre-War 

1938-39 86.16 

War Period 

1939- 40 94.67 

1940- 41 114.18 

1941- 42 147.28 

1942- 43 289.06 

1943- 44 439'86 

1944 - 45 (Revised) _ 612.66 

Total 1,697.50 


On the basis of tbs expenditure for the pre-war year 1938-39, the total expen¬ 
diture for the period should be Rs. 611 croreB-, but the actual revenue expenditure 
wee Re. 1,698 crores, which represents a threefold increase or an increase of Rs. 
1,087 croreB over that basic figure. This increase can be attributed to expenditure 
connected with the war, mainly Defence expenditure. 

Defence expenditure increased from Rb. 46.18 crores in 1938-39 to Rs. 897.23 
croreB in 1944-46 (Revised). This represents more than an eightfold increase. The 
yearly details are aa follows; 
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Defence Expenditure (Net) in croree of Re. 


_ __ ——l*’ yj*l IU Vivien U1 AVO. 

Pre-War 

1938- 39 46.18 

War Period 

1939- 40 49.64 

1910*41 13.61 

1941*42 103.93 

1942- 43 214.62 

1943*44 • 358.40 

1944-45 (Revised) 397.23 

Total 1,197 33 

The aggregate Defence expenditure amounted to Re. 1,197 croree during the 
European war period. On the baBie of the pre-war level, the normal expenditure 
for this period would be Re. 227 croree. 

It has been observed before that .the increase during the war period in the 
aggregate revenue expenditure was Rs. 1,087 croree. Of this the increase in Defence 
expenditure accounts for Re. 920 croree; the rest, namely Re. 167 crores, can be 
accounted for by increases in the expenditure on Civil Departments and the 
aggregate of other increases. The high-water mark of Defence expenditure viz., 
Re. 397 crores—was reached in 1944-45. The estimates for the current year have 
been placed at the slightly lower figure of Re. 394 crores. 

An innovation has been made from 1942-43 in the presentation of Defence 
expenditure. This has been divided into two portions, namely, revenue and capital. 
The figures given above represent revenue expenditure^ while the capital portion 
was as follows: 

In croreB of Re. 

' 1942-43 - 52.61 

1943- 44 37.46 

1944- 45 (Revised) 59.41 

, _ The capital portion consists of expenditure of a cepital nature against most of 
which tangible and valuable assets are held. 

The total Defence expenditure brought to account in India’s books is much 
more than what is indicated by the above figures. A substantial portion of this 
total expenditure hae been borne by His Majesty’s Government under what ia 
known as the Financial Settlement, concluded between the Government oflndia and 
Bis Majesty’s Government in 1939 regarding the allocation of total Defence 
expenditure brought to account in India’s books between the two Governments. 
This total amounted to Rs. 2,722 crores till the end of 1944-45 of which India’B 
share was Re. 1,198 croreB and H.M.G.’e Re. 1,374 crores. Following are the 
details. (In croree of rupees): 

Year, Total Defence Fxpeoditure. India’s Share. - H.M.G.’e Share 


Year, Total Defence Fxpeoditure. India’s Share. - H.M.Q.’e Share 

1939- 40 ... 54 60 4 

1940- 41 ... 127 74 68 

1941- 42 ... 298 104 194 

1942- 43 ... 613 215 ’ 806 

+62* 

1943- 44 ... 174 36S 878 

+ 38 * 

1944- 45 ... 896 397 439 

(Revised) _60*_ 


Total 2.722 1,198) 1,348 1,374 

+ i60)* 

In addition to the above share of the total Defence expenditure 7 brought to 
account in India’s books, H. M. G. have incurred capital .expenditure amounting to 
croreB of rupees in implementing the recommendations of the Cbatfield Committee, 
They have further undertaken to supply India, without charge, large quantities of 
aeroplanes, guns and other equipment required in connection with the expansion of 
India’s air force and army. The total value of euch free supplies cannot be readily 
estimated, but certainly rune into many millione of rupees. 

Lend-Lbasb and Reciprocal Aid 

From 1942, India haB been admitted to the benefits of the Lend-Lease of the 
U. S. A. along with the United Kingdom and other members of the Commonwealth. 


N.R.—These figures represent Defence Capital Expenditure, 


(3) 

(3) 
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To ensure that India participated to the fullest possible extent in these fscilities, an 
Indian Parchaaing Mission was established in the United States. India received or 
is receiving from America, under Lend-Lease, medical store*, ordnance stores, motor 
vehicles and spares, steel, provisions, lubricants, machine toolB, machinery electrical 
equipment, A.R.P. stores, radio sets, oil pipeline and machinery, ferro alloys, loco¬ 
motives, dock and harbour equipment, airoraft parte, chemicals, scientific instru¬ 
ments etc. India is giving Reciprocal Aid to American forceB stationed in India. 
Although shs has not entered into a Mutual Aid Agreement with the U. B. A~ as 
other members of the United Nations have done, she has wholeheartedly accepted the 
principle of mutual aid and is giving all possible help. The goods and services relating 

to this aid take, broadly speaking, the following three main forms : . 

(1) Reciprocal Aid to U.S. forces in India m the shape of rations, clothing, 
ordnance and other stores, the constructon of accommodation, airfields and 
connected works and the provision of transportation, communications and 
maintenance facilities of various kinds. 

Reciprocal Aid to U. S. shipping using Indian ports in the ahape of port 
dues of all kinds, ship repairs, etc. 

Available raw materials and available foodstuffs such as tea, required by 
the U.S. Government directly for war purposes. 

The total amount of supplies and services made to India under Lend-Lease 
arrangements up to the end of 1944-45 is estimated at Rs. 515 croree ; the value of 
tboee which India, but for Lend-Lease, would have bad to provide at her own expense 
is roughly Re. 150 crores. The amount of Reciprocal Aid which India has rendered 
to tbe U.S.A. is about Re. 124 crores from the beginning of the war up to the end of 
1944-45. The table (below) gives the Revenue and Expenditure (met from Revenue) 
position during the war period : 

During the war period, the total deficit on Revenue account amounted to Re. 
477 croree, which was mainly met by borrowing. Borrowing has thus played a large 
part in financing the war. Total borrowings from the beginning of the war to the 
end of January, 1945, aggregated to Ra. 833 crores. The cheap money policy, which had 
succeeded in tbe pre-war years, wae continued during the war period, and wartime 
borrowings have been on a 3 per cent basis. 

Different types of loans were floated to suit the needs of different types of in¬ 
vestors—short-term, medium dated and long-term loans. Special efforts were made 
to tap the resources of the email inveBtor, Mention should be made in this connec¬ 
tion of the 12-Year National Savings Certificates, which carry a slightly higher rate 
of interest with a view to attracting thereby these investors. 

Efforts to stimulate small savings met with a good response from the public, 
thanks to the active co-operation of the Provincial Governments and non-official 
organisations. The results are reflected in the net deposits in the Post Office Savings 
Bank Acconnte and the 12-Year National Savings Certificates. Net investments in 
theee and other forme of small aavingB continue at the BatiBfaotory rate of about Be. 
3 crores a month. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
(In crore B of Rs.) 

1638-89 1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 


1943-44 1944-45 
(Revised) 


Revenue 


Principal Heads of Revenue 
Other Miscellaneous Sources 

76-11 

r 

8409 

82-01 

10615 

180-67 

191*61 

301*32 

of Revenue 

834 

ff05 

16-89* 

12-23 

20-60 

31*27 

40* BO 

Net contribution of P. & T. 





to General Revenues 

•19 

■89 

1*26 

341 

4*62 

9*03 

9-32 

Net contribution of Railways 




to General Revenues 

1-37 

4'83 

12-16 

20-17 

20-13 

37-64 

82*60 

Deduct share of income- 

86-01 

9T36 

111-81 

141-96 

187-78 

269‘46 

383 44 

tax payable to Provinces 

1-60 

2-79 

4-16 

7-89 

1090 

19-60 

26-66 


Total Revenue 


84-61 94-67 *107-86 


184-67 176 88 240-96 86688 
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Expenditure (From Revenue) 
Defence Services (Net) 
Civil Expenditure 

45'18 
88'97 

49-54 

46*03 

73‘61 

40-67 

10393 
43 33 

214-63 

74-43 

358-40 

81-45 

397-23 

116*42 

Total Expenditure (From 
Revenue) 

85'15 

94 57 

114*18 

14726 

289'05 

439‘85 

512-65 

Deficit 

•64 

... 

6-63 

12'69 

112’l7 

189-90 

156 77 


*Includes 7’77 transferred from Revenue Reserve Fund. 

The floating debt, which was Rs. Ill croreB at the end of 1913-44, stood at Re. 
93 croree on January 31,1945. The Governmeut’a ways and means position, from 
the etriotly budgetary point of view, must be regarded as comfortable. 

Government's effort to absorb surplus funds has also been successful. Surplus 
money has been immobilised not only through borrowing but through compulsory 
deposits, mainly relating to E. P.T. and the system of ‘Pay-as-You-Earn’ relating to 
income-tax. Although a substantial measure of success has been achieved in the 
direction of closing the inflationary gap, the problem still exists, as Sir Jeremy 
Raisman pointed out in hiB last budget speech, and, judging from recent indications, 
may call lor increased vigilance and control. 

At the end of 1944-45, the total Publio Debt of India (interest bearing obliga¬ 
tions) amounted to Rs, 1,799 crores. This was covered by interest-yielding assets to 
the extent of 1,004 crores. It was further covered to the extent of Rs. 312 crores by 
cash and securities held on Treasury account. The balance of interest-bearing obli¬ 
gations not covered by.any of the above assets thus amounted to ouly Rs, 483 crores. 


India—A Creditor Nation 

One of the outstanding results of tha_ war U the emergence of India as a 
creditor nation. From the debtor position which she had long occupied previous to 
the war, this change was rendered possible by the acquisition of large sterling 
balances in the IL K. as a result, first, of her increased lavonrable balance of trade 
during wartime with the U. K. and other countries which is cleared through sterling : 
secondly, of the military expenditure inourred on behalf of H.M.G. and other United 
Nations for which payment is made in sterling ; and thirdly, of a number of mis¬ 
cellaneous items of expenditure made by the Government of India on behalf of H.M.G. 
which are refunded by sterling credits. The required rupee finance was arranged 
through the Reserve Bank of India. 

IS telling thus acquired soon accumulated at a rapid pace and attained big 
proportions and it was resolved, with the co-operation of H. M. G., compulsory to 
repatriate this sterling debt. The Debt amounted to Rs. 396.50 crores before the war 
(1938-39) 5 it is now barely Rs, 14 croree, consisting of securities which do not come 
under the vesting orders of either India or the U. K. In lieu of the sterling debt, 
India has accumulated sterling balances which stood at Rs. 1,363 crores on March 
30 1 & 5 . The repatriation of the sterling debt bos immeasurablyfstrengthened India's 
economic etructure and raised her status. The real gsin to the country lies in the 
liquidation of external obligations, which may have proved an embarrassment in the 
future, and their replacement by internal debt. India hae completed the transition 
from a debtor to a creditor country in a very short time and liquidated within the 
brief space of three years accumulation over decades of its public indebtedness to the 
United Kingdom. 

The sources of supply of sterling and its disposal up to the end of January, 
1945 are ehown in the following table : 

Crores of Rs. 


1 . Sterling Assets held by Reserve Bank, August, 1939 64 

2. Sterling purchased by the Reserve Bank up to January, 1945 633 

3 . Sterling Payments by H.M.G. ... 1,246 


Total 1,942 

4 . Sterling amonnts involved in repatriation 400 

6. Other sterling commitments ••• 238 

6. Sterling holding of Reserve Bank at the end of January 1945 1,304 


Total 1.942 

In the disposal of the sterling balances, the sterling debt repatriation scheme has, 
of course, played a notable part. A few other methods were also employed with the 
same object in view, the important ones being : 
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£62 million; 

£28 million; 

£84 million , and 

£16 million. 


1. Funding the Railway annuities and redemption of 
Railway debenture stock: 

2. Purchase of company managed Railways ; 

3. Repayment of Ohatfield Debt: 

4 . Conclusion of an agreement with HJtf.G. regarding 
the allocation during the war of non-effective chargee: 

Utilisation, in the poet-war period, of the sterling balances which have accumulated 
to India’s credit has now become an important question. Sir Jeremy Raisman had 
preliminary talks with H.M.G.’s Treasury officials during his visit to the U.K. last 
year. These conversations were necessarily directed towardB exploring the back¬ 
ground for future discussion and the indication of a suitable time-table for more 
definite negotiation. 

International Monetary Conference 


A delegation from India consisting of Sir Jeremy Raieman, the then Finance 
Member (Leader), Sir C. D. Deehmukh, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India. Dr. 
Sir Theodore Gregory, Economic Adviser to the Government of India, Sir Shan- 
mukham Chetty and Mr. A. D. Shroff (with Dr. Madan of the Reserve Bank as 
Secretary) attended the International Monetary Conference, held at Bretton Woods 
in July, 1944. to consider the International Monetary Fund proposals { previously 
circulated to the United Nations) and proposals for the establishment of an Inter¬ 
national Bank. The Indian delegation pressed for partial multilateral clearing or war 
balances through the machinery of the Fund, in the interests nlike of promoting 
economic development of backward countries and assisting the broad objectives of the 
Fund to secure the expansion of multilateral trade. The proposal, however, was nega¬ 
tived by the Conference, primarily on the ground of the limited size of the Fund in 
relation to the magnitude of the war balances. Tha question, therefore, remains one for 
settlement in direct negotiation with the U. K. The report of the delegation will be 
placed before the Central Legislature in due course. The conclusions of the Con¬ 
ference will be reviewed in the light of the action taken on them by the chief 
member countries concerned, in particular by the U.S.A. and the U. K. 

Problems connected with the financing Of poBt-war social and economic develop¬ 
ment plans of the country are engaging the attention of Government. Sir Jeremy 
Raisman stated iu his 1944 budget speech that, granting the maintenance by con¬ 
certed international effort of full production and employment, a reasonably rapid rate 
of demobilisation and a determination on the part of Governments to utilise to the 
full the taxable capacity of the country, after one or two deficit years, revenue 
surpluses rising to the order of Re, 100 crores per annum could be expected in the 
fourth or fifth year after the war. 

With all-oat borrowing continued in accordance with the technique developed 
during the war, he said, it was possible to visualise total resources approximating 
Rs. 1,000 ororee, for the purpose of financing post-war plans, during the first effec¬ 
tive quinquennium after the war. This excluded any direct private investment, 
which was estimated at another Re. 500 crores during the same period by the Second 
Report of the Reconstruction Committee of Council. There were, besides, the 
resources of Provincial and States Government. 

Sir Jeremy was of the opinion that estimates for subsequent 5-year periods 
conld be related to the actual results of the first quinquennium in a sort of geometric 
progression. He emphasised that sound finance waB necessary for proper planning. 
Individual schemes should be designed to be as remunerative as possible and priority 
should be given to those schemes which could contribute directly to an increase in 
material wealth and prosperity and thereby reinforce the public revenue. 

In his last budget speech. Sir Jeremy further elaborated his views on problems 
of post-war finance. He indicated the following possible additional sources of post¬ 
war taxation : 

(1) Estate Duty on properly other than agricultural property. 

(2) Agricultural income-tax. 

(3) CuBtoms receipts may Boar to unprecedented heights in the immediate post¬ 
war period. They may decline thereafter but will remain buoyant for • 
number of years. But with the growing industrialisation of the country, 
this source of revenue can hardly be expanded and may even appreciably 
contract. 

(4) Increasing reliance on Oentral Excise and 

(5) Expansion of the sales to turnover tax. 



The Political Conferen ces 


The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee—Now Delhi—20th & 2 let. January 1945 
India’s Future Constitution 

„ Th ® W. orkln ? Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha met 
at New Delhi on the 20th ft 21at. January 1945 and decided to send a delegation to 
Great Britain, U. b. A., U. 8. S. R. and China to “counteract the anti-Hindu 
and anti-Indian propaganda which ie being carried on in England, America and 
other countries and to educate public, opinion in the said countries on right 
lineB with special reference to the ideology of the Hindu Mahasabha.” The 
President was authorised to nominate the personnel of the delegation. 

The Committee reviewed the present political situation and reiterated that there 
could be “do Hiudu-Mualim settlement in HinduBthsn without reference to and 
without the consent of the Hindu Mahasabha and that the Mahasabha is the only 
representative organisation competent to speak on behalf of the Hindus and to 
safeguard their rights and interests.’’ 

The resolution, in ter-alia, said : "The Working Committee views with great 
concern the attempts that are being made in some quarters for the appeasement of 
the Muslim League by the surrender of the juBt rightB and interests of the Hindus. 
The Hindus will not accept any composite government wbioh will give undue 
weightage or disproportionate strength to the Muslims or other minorities in excess 
of what their proportions in the population justify. 

The Working Committee demands dissolution of the present legislatures both in 
the Provinces and at the Centre which have long ontived their terms and have 
ceased to be representative of public opinion in the country. The Committee 
demands the election of fresh legislatures and the formation of representative gov¬ 
ernments at the Centre and in the provinces and urges steps to be taken for 
convening a Constituent Assembly for framing the constitution of Free Hindustan.” 

Three other resolutions passed by the Working Committee directed the Provincial 
Sabhas to “preach and propagate the ideology of the Mahasabha and make a drive 
for enrolment and mobilise in particular the Kisan and Labour population! in their 
areas,” requested the Governor-General to commute the death sentence of Ghimur and 
Asbti prisoners; and deplored "the state of affairs in Hyderabad State with regard 
to the export and import trade and distribution of foodstuffs in the Btate and urged 
the Government of India to make proper investigation." 

Db. Mukhebjee Explains Mahasabha Stand 


The fundamental difference between the Congress and the Hindn Mahasabha 
was explained by Dr. Shyama Prosad Itookerjee at a press conference on the 21st. 
January. Dr. Mookerjee said: “Our fundamental difference with the Congress is that 
we refuse to surrender on the basic principle of India’s integrity nor do we subscribe 
to pandering to intransigent commanalism." 

Dr. Mookerjee referred to Mr. Bhulabhai Dessi's move to forge a "fresh Congress 
League settlement” and expressed the opinion that the Hinan-Mnslim problem 
would never be solved by the spokesmen of the Congress bartering away the rights 
of the HinduB aud agreeing to increased percentage of representation to the Muslim 
League in the Central and Provincial Governments. The Hindu MahtBabha president 
commended the draft constitution framed by the Mahasabha and the decisions taken 
by the Bilaspur session to the Indian public. 

Continuing, Dr. Mookerjee said : “The resolutions sdopted at the Bilaspur session 
of the Hindu Mshasabha on the Indian political situation and the future constitu¬ 
tion are of a far-reaching character and their significance requires to be explained 
to all BPctionB of the people. The stand of the Hindu Mahasabha Is wholly con¬ 
sistent with our national welfare and advancement and gives the fullest scope to 
all classes and sections of the people to develop themselves according to their just 
rightB and potentialities. We stand for one united and undivided India and there can 
be no compromise on this issue. We recognise that the provincial boundaries may 
have to be readjusted on cultural and linguistic basis but there must be a central 
government in India having paramount powers. That government will be the residu¬ 
ary legatee m the constitution.” Referring to the drift constitution Dr. Mookerjee 
said : ‘‘The Hindu Mabssibba dees not BtiLdfcr any narrow communal and 

S3 
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sectarian advantages. We envisage a free India where the rights of man and the 
right of citizenship will be fall; respected and protected and citizenship will not be 
dependent On the practice of profession of any particular religion. The constitution 
will be based on adult suffrage—one man. one vote—and joint electorate. There may 
be reservation of seats if minorities so desire it, but it should be on population 
basis. Further, the constitution shall guarantee the protection of religions and cul¬ 
tural rights of all, including the minorities. I ask our critics to analyse any 
constitution in the world and they will be satisfied that the constitution we have 
outlined is based on the truest principle of democracy and freedom. We have not 
shirked the economic issne and the fundamental rights of a free Indian citizen have 
been fully guaranteed in the constitution. Ours is not an utopian scheme. We 
have recognised the existence of the minorities’ problem in India and we have 
provided adequate safeguards for their religion, language and culture.” Explaining 
his differences with the OongresB, the Mahasabha President said: “Our fundamental 
difference with the Congress is that we refuse to surrender on the basic principle of 
India’s integrity nor do we subscribe to pandering to intransigent communalism. 
We mnst have the courage to face stern reality that the Congress policy of 
appeasement has merely widened the breach between Hindus .ana Muslims, has 
weakened the national resistance and has gravely jeopardised the legitimate rights of 
Hindus as such. The 0. R. Formula, though powerfully backed by Gandhiji, failed 
to produce any result as it was nothing but a compromise with an untruth. 
“We bear again of a move for a fresh Congress-League settlement through the 
efforts of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, though the detailed plane are not officially known to 
us. Let me Bay this unhesitatingly that the Hindu-Mustim problem will never be 
solved by the spokesmen of the Congress bartering away tbs rights of the Hindus 
and agreeing to increased percentage of representation to the Muslim League in 
tbe Central and Provincial Governments either on a higher basis than their popu¬ 
lation justifies or on a scale higher than what MtiBlimB are entitled to even under 
the present constitution. Hinau-Muelim settlement can only be achieved by Hindus 
and Muslims as such and not between a party swayed by communal passions alone 
utterly oblivious of the country’s welfare and another that owes its strength and 
popularity to Hindu support but openly declares that it does not represent ths 
Hindu community. “We have offered a just and fair baBie for a political settlement 
between Hindus and Muslims. If Hindu opinion is correctly ana widely mobilised 
there will be no occasion for any non-Muslim organisation to run after the Muslim 
League for a temporary and patched up solution. The Muslim community is 
bound to discover the lolly &dq unwisdom of its own leaders and come to an 
agreement with the Hindus on a just and equitable basiB. It is clear to-day that 
British Government will not easily part with power in India. Dor goal ie complete 
independence for India. The present constitution stands suspended in the majority 
of Indian Provinces and the executive government at the Centre owes no responsi¬ 
bility to any elected legislature.” 

Welcoming Mr. Rajagopalachari’s suggestion regarding the implementation of 
the Federal scheme, Dr. Mookerjee said: “Although we have differed fundamen- 
wily from Mr. Rajogopalachari, I welcome hie latest suggestion that the Federation 
Scheme under the Government of India Act of 1935 should be brought into action 
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cum-bureancratio regime in India must ceaBe as soon as possible and bIbo the 
present constitution must not be allowed to function only to keep the Muslim 
Deague in power in some parts of India, acting detrimentally to the interests of 
Hindus and to the national cause itself. Our demand is that constitutional 
?u V6 /? men * e ° 00 ^ function in India even in a restricted manner as envisaged in 
°- l935 > bat on] y “ » step towards the 6 fuller 

advance for achieving full Indian freedom. Let the present legielature in the 
Centre and in the Provinces be dissolved and, on the basiB of the newly elected 

lfttk^ fnn^iAn iJ? n ^ re n 0n . Btltut ' J O n - embod > ed > ‘he Government of India Act of 
5 * anctl0 “ m ‘he Centre and in the Provinces as a preliminary step for fram- 
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ths nuL < ®“? lu8,0n » Dr - Mookerjee eaid : *'I confidently aek my countrymen to study 
Msion and? indu Mah T bhtt aa outlined in the Bilaspur 
afa eiit from Iull ? t su PPort and co-operation. Freedom will not come 

as a gilt from any foreign country nor will it follow patched up agreement based ou 
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blind policy of surrender to communal fanaticism. The Mahasabba aims at mobilis¬ 
ing true nationalist opinion throughout the country, and the country’s freedom and 
real communal harmony can be achieved only if this campaign is successful with 
the goodwill and support of as large sections of the Indian people aa possible. 

“By a strange and powerful combination of reactionary elements, both in the 
country and abroad, the true voice of India is to-day sought to be choked but believ¬ 
ing as I do in the righteousness of our cause, no power can either crush the Hindus 
or resist India’s claim for freedom only if we ourselves realise our own strength and 
nnite for achieving our national goal.” 

Working Committee—Calcutta—12th May 1945 
Sapru Proposals Criticised 

The Working Commitee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at its meeting in 
Calcutta on the 12th May 1946 adopted a resolution expressing satisfaction at the 
termination of the war in Europe but adding that until India wbb declared independ¬ 
ent she could not wholeheartedly participate in the victory celebration. 

The resolution demanded "the liberation of Hindusthan from alien bondage 
both political and economic as an essential sins qua non for world peace and the 
establishment of world order based on justice and humanity." 

The resolution further called upon the representatives of the Great Powers to 
demonstrate to the world that the blood and sacrifice of Indians would lead to the 
liberation of their own motherland and mark the end of the period of subjection and 
exploitation. 

By another resolution the Oommittee repudiated “the vicious principle of parity 
of representation between caste Hindus and Muslims as recommended by the Sapru 
Committee in the Constitution-making body Legislature and Executive Council as 
the same is unjust, unfair, and destructive of the fundamental principle of demo¬ 
cracy and nationalism.” "Such a proposal,” added the resolution, “is the outcome of 
an attitude of pathetic submission to the policy of appeasement in order to placate 
the intransigent communalism of the Pakistbanists. The Hindu Mahasabha re¬ 
affirms the principle that the constitution of free Bindnsthan should be bsBed on the 
democratic principle of 'one man one vote', with adequate protection of the religion 
and culture of minorities.’’ 

The Committee also expressed the view that the proposal to divide the caste 
Hindus and tbs scheduled casteB would . widen and perpetnate cleavage and was 
calculated to bring about the disintegration of the Hindue. 


The Bengal Hindu Sabha Conference 

Jalpalgnri—24th. and 25th. February 1945 

The All-Bengal Hindu Sabha Conference held its two-day session at Jalpaiguri 
on the 24th- & 25th. February 1945 and adopted half a dozen resolutions on political 
and other problems including Pakistan and the administration of the Bengal 
Ministry. Mr. Khaparde moving the resolntion on Pakistan, appealed to the people to 
make up their mind not to want Pakistan and resist the Pakistan proposal by all 
means. He warned that a civil war might arise in case this was brought into 

beinB Mr. N. O. Chatterjee moved the resolution on the political programme and 
said "We have our differences with the Congress and the League, but Mr. Churchill 
and’his colleague* should know that we are Bgreed on one point, that India must 
not continue to be subjected to domination and exploitation. # n 

enumerating various charges against the League Ministry in Bengal, the Con¬ 
ference demanded its dissolution and requested Bis Excellency the Governor to hold 
general elections without delay. It added that, “the Ministry had aggravated the 
untold miseries and sufferings of the people of this Province by bungling the admim- 
’ stration during the famine and its aftermath failed to check profiteering and hoarding 
or to supply essentials of life and interfered with the religious rights of the Hindus,” 
The charges included, "reckless extravagance”, and "administration on communal 

“d Th^Conference by another resolution reiterated its demand for recognition of 
Hindusthan aa an independent State freed from fetters of British imperialism and 
called upon the Hindus to implement the resolutions passed at the Bilaapur session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha on the Free HinduBthan constitution and fuoda- 

ment prfii n g against the proposed Bengal Secondary Education Bill, the Conference 
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demanded separate boards for both secondary and primary education, for the Hindus 
and others and also allotment of adequate financial grants, if the Ministry persisted 
on proceeding with the Bill. 

The Conference condemned the agitation alleged to have been launched by the 
Muslims and the Muslim League Ministry against the line system in Assam and 
demanded that uncontrolled immigration of Bengal settlers in Assam be stopped. 

While protesting against the Draft Hindu Code, the Conference did not expresB 
the view that the Hindus should maintain an attitude of adherence to the status quo 
but opposed interference with the Hindu religious and social customs by a legislature 
set up under a constitution designed to maintain domination of alien interests. 

No fundamental changes, according to the Conference, should be introduced in 
the Hindu Law until there was a referendum of Hindus and a legislature was 
elected with the mandate on the vital issue of the Hindu Code. 

Dr. Shtjama Prasad Mookherjee, President of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha, 
inaugurating the Conference called upon all peoples and parties who believed in the 
goal of a free and united India, in which ail would enjoy equal rights of citizenship, 
to come forward at this BUpreme crisis in the history of the country and 'create a 
public opinion which bureaucrats or empire-builders would not dare resist. “There 
can be no permanent peace in the civilised world with India as a slave country,’’ he 
said and added : "but India will attain ber goal not by receiving gifts from the 
imperial table: she must wrung her dues from the unwilling hands of ber masters". 
Declaring that the Hindn-Muslim problem would never be solved by surrendering to 
the intransigent communal demands of Mr. Jionah, Dr. Mookherjee said : “The mis- 
chievous eflortB of Mr. Rajagopalachari which received great prominence due to the 
support of Gandhiji have been condemned by all right-thinking persons throughout 
India belonging to different parties and viewpoints.” 


The All-Frontier Political Conference 

1st. Session—Peshawar—21st to 23rd. April 1945 
The first All-Frontier Political Conference since August 1942, opened in 
Peshawar on the 21at. April 1945 within one month of the assumption of office by 
the Congress in the N. W. F. P. Dr. Sjed Mahmud presided. 

Dr. Sved Mahmdd’b Address 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, presiding over the conference, said that he was sure that 
Dr. Khan Sahib bad formed the Ministry to serve the poor kisanB and mazdoors of 
the Frontier Provinces and not for the love of any Ministry itself. He was a brave 
man. The Ministry was not a big thing for tbe Congress Bnd the moment he 
realised that he could not Berve his people, Dr. Khan Sahib would leave it at once. 
His very first action was to launch a fight against corruption. Dr. Mahmud paid 
a tribute to the leadership of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and said that the Frontier 
people under bis great and selfless leadership bad played a glorious part iu freedom's 
battleand had written an epic in the non-violent struggle. He eaid that the 
Frontier people bad always been in the vanguard of the struggle for freedom and 
it came they will be its defenders too. Dr. Syed Mahmud eaid that Hindus 
and Muslims could not bo two nations. For several centuries past they bad 
developed great social and cultural contact. Efforts had been made to divide them 
but now proofs were coming to Bhow that under Moghul ruleiB Hindus and Muslims 
lived very amicably. Dr. Mahmud referred to Lord Wavell's mission to London 
and hoped that he had not gone on a pleasure trip or to consider tbe fate of post¬ 
war Germany. He eaid that it would be tbe greatest blunder on tbe part of Lord 
Wavell and other British statesmen if thoy did not settle India’s question to the 
satisfaction of the Indian people. India mas bound to be free. If India was not 
ireea, then the seeds of another war would already have been laid in the midst of 
the present one. Referring to the eventB of 1942, Dr. Mahmud said that those who 
thought that the Congress waB weakened or dead through repression were living in 
a tool s paradiBe. Be added that the Congress was very much alive and kicking. 

Khan Qhaffar Khan’s Speech 

in ths NWF p P £j! cy “iVl the ,J i K ht . of ‘be present circumstances 

W> J’ Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan addressing the conference said: Com- 
onhit® ^"dependence for India is our final aim, but our programme may change to 

varvine °sitni!tlftn t8 ’in fl in.‘ f* m my i#* K e,1 ® ral advance or retreat according to the 
SftW '? tbe we bave not achieved our object so far I am 

sure, we will be daily coming nearer to it,” Proceeding, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
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said: "This country does not only belong to theKhndai Khidmatgars, but equally 
to all of ua. When we wish to enjoy the frnita of freedom, all of us should make 
necessary sacrifices ae the Red Bhirts bare done. I am personally a man of 
action, and do not believe in either talks or prayers. Our strength is not yet 
finished, but we shall have to exert in order to eradicate the apparent sluggishness 
which had taken root. 

Speaking in Pushtu, Khan Abdel GhafFar Khan said: ‘’Our achievements 
will directly De proportionate to the courage and sacrifices of the people. There 
is no defeat in non-violence and only the vanquished fail to understand the real 
meaning of this word. I am a revolutionary and not a parliamentarian. Bo, I do 
not attach much importance to the formation of a Ministry. I am not in favour of 
Assembly elections. 1 have already declared that I am not enamoured of the present 
constitution under the 1935 Act, as it lacks real power. When I was told that a 
parliamentary party can serve the people of N. W. F. P, in a better way, I did not 
like to stand in its way. It is also my conviction that no Government with euch 
limited powere can run smoothly for a long time. But as I myself believe in social 
service, let them aleo have their chance to serve the people of this province.” 

Resolutions—F aith in Gandhiji Reaffirmed 

The conference adopted a resolution declaring complete faith in the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi and assured him that the Frontier people would carry out bis 
Constructive Programme. The resolution declared that the voice of Mahatma Gandhi 
waa the voice of all India and that tho opinion of Mahatma Gandhi was the opinion 
of the entire country. 

The resolution farther pledged Gandhiji the support of the Frontier people and 
stated the under hie instruction and guidance, the Frontier people would consider 
no sacrifice too great for the cause of the country's freedom. 


Demand foe National Government 

A demand for a National Gevernment at the Centre responsible to the Central 
Legislature and the immediate reteaee of national workers, wab pressed through a 
resolntiou paBBed unanimously at the Conference. The following is the full text of 
the resolution: 

"Now that the European war iB coming to an end and the attention of the 
world ie turning towards peace alter the war, it is the desire of the war-worn world 
that a new order should be set up in which Btnall or big nations can live a life of 
peace and equality and that no powerful nation can resort to aggression against any 
email nation. ... 

"This Conference warns the Allied Powers in General and particularly the 
British Government that no world organisation for peace wouldever be successful 
until the millions of Indian people are contented and India is a completely free 
nation. 

"This Conference is of the opinion that as an immediate step towards Indian 
freedom, all'the national workers now in prison be forthwith released end a National 
Government be set up in the Centre responsible to the Central Legislature”. 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s Speech 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, moving the resolution in a sixty-minutes oration in 
English, said that the assumption of office by Dr. Kban Sahib was in way a reversal 
of tbe Congress policy. It wub to show that the real representatives of the people 
were entitled to govern. He added that Dr. Kban Sahib undertook the responsibility 
of the Government so that corruption and mal-adminietration might be removed from 
the Frontier Province. Mr. Bhulabhai DeBai referring to the latter part of the resolu¬ 
tion on National Government said t “It is true that there are now proposals before 
His Majesty’s Government for the formation of an Interim Government at the Centre. 
I hope these will be accepted by Britain and approved by our friends whom we 
certainly desire to be among ub to assist in the solution. But if such a Government 
is formed. Britain has got to declare that the Government or its representatives will 
in all world affairs, conferences and organisations, be equal to the representatives of 
the other Governments and will act aB if India were completely free to come to ite 
decisions BDd to act accordingly” Mr. Desai referred to the resolution passed by the 
conference expressing complete confidence in Mahatma Gandhi and Klin Abdul 

Ghaffar Khan, and said: ‘ Mahatma Gandhi and BadshahKban are undoubtedly the 
source of inspiration and courage and hope of the people of this country and while* 
therefore, the ideal which they aim at must be the ultimate objective, in the world as 
it iB now constituted, some immediate steps have got to be taken conformable to the 
existing human natures and human institutions, Therefore! in that lesser sphere* we 
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have got to act in the beet interest of the country and oar activities are really to co¬ 
ordinate parte of the whole.” 

Mr. Deaai referred to the place of parliamentary activity in the Congress pro¬ 
gramme of work and said : “I do not conceive there is anything inferior in what is 
sometimes described as Parliamentary activity for, after all, when we are free we 
shall have to have Parliamentary activity to govern overselveB through our own 
institutions. Hence we shall continue to work in complete co-operation and under¬ 
standing. Let us not be too critical; we are passing though a arisis, it ib time that 
India takes responsibility at the Centre even though with‘.restricted powers so that 
we may find true representatives to the Peace Conference.” Mr. Desai next dealt 
with the question of assumption of office by Dr. Khan Sahib. He Baid : f'l’he 
immediate situation in this Province callB for a few words. It does not involve any 
issue as to the general policy of the Congress because in the immediate past before 
Dr. Khan Sahib assumed office, Section 93 of the Government of India Act was not 
in operation. Therefore, the only question is which of the elected members are men 
in whom the Province haB confidence aud men who will govern the Province in the 
interests of the people without oppression and without corruption. It is not a Hindu- 
Muslim issue because the majority of the Province is Muslim and Mussalmans from 
among themeelves have to find out persons who command the confidence of the 
majority of the House and naturally, such persons have the right to govern the 
province. The present Ministry has accepted office not as a job but aB a duty 
which in any free country will be the obligation of those whom the people elect to 
represent them in the Legislature.” Mr. Desai then referred to that part of 
the resolution which relates to the new world order and said: “The answer to 
this question derives its full support from the posthumous message of the late presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, particularly freedom from fear and freedom from greed. The domina¬ 
tion of half of the world by the other half haB got to go if there has to be freedom 
from fear, for fear involves subjection and subjection involves in addition to tyranny 
and exploitation. Therefore, if there is genuine application of the principle of free¬ 
dom from fear and freedom from greed, all Bubject races have got to be free." 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum, the only elected member of the Central Assembly from 
the Frontier Province and Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, speaking on the 
resolution, demanded unconditional release of political prisoners. He said that 
their imprisonment was a complete repudiation of the claims of Britain and her 
Allies that they were fighting for the preservation of the democratic rule. He 
deplored that the British propaganda machine was working at full speed in America 
to convince public opinion there that the Indian people were incapable of being 
invested with sovereign righis in view of their acute differences. He said that the 
Congress-League coalition in the Central Assembly was inflicting crushing defeats 
?“‘ h ® Government and this should be an eye-opener to the world and convince 
I* “ a * th « Ind,n , n people were not bo divided as was being made out_ He added 

had mUerabi e y°faded XeCUtIVe CounclilorB had ttied Bua P this co-operation but 

Second Day—Resolution!—28rd. April 1815 

rfanlarW U ^h D A 8 J“ i,lg “‘S Z l rd ‘ Apri1 ' the Conference passed a resolution 
declaring that thepereons chosen by the present Got eminent of India to represent 

India at the San Francisco Conference and such other Conferences were not the 
true representatives of the Indian people and had no right to represent them at 

would W be considered^ 9 ’ WhK ° mea8Ure8 ^curing the future peac P e of the worfd 

In another resolution, the Conference strongly condemned the continued 
bombing of Waziristan and described it as extremely barbaric and uncivilised and 
urged the Government to stop the bombing without delay. 1 * “ 

Khan JlmeerMohammad Khan, Parliamentary Secretary to the Premier who 

on bon ^ ln E | 'Bk e d the Government not to destroy by bombing 
the little mud homes and cattle of these tribesmen. 3 1 K 

and ! a ' d lbat W ? z J rifl a “ d Qlber tribesmen had all along been free, 

never 1he Dever Bucceed »“ subduing them by bombing. Waziria wonhi 
their^ frLdlfm .Tm, pr J| pared to Bacrlfica their last man and child to retain 

, , Ban Franoibco Conference ^ 

Conferenef Khanna > the resolution on the Ban Francisco 

Uonlerenoe, said that Sir A Ramasnami Mudaliar aud Sir Faros Khan Noon had 
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no right to represent Iudii st the Conference, who in hiQ nnini/m j i . 

« tools of the British Government oS^i^Sm m 

Jawaharlal Nehru coold speak in the name of India at thm Confw«ji * RIr- 
representatives of the people. Referring to Mr. Amery’sranarks to* 

Commons on the Frontier Ministry. Mr. Kiisnna deela^d that if the^ationrf 
demand was not conceded the Frontier Ministry might even go to the extent 
resigning the office. Dr. Khan Sahib was not at all willing to form the Minfct™ 
®i° h 1“ th 3 Pren,ier b it as a loyal and disciplfned soldier n( 

Province/** abldet ^ by 1118 party deciBion and 1110 wishes of the people of the 

Sheikh Abdullah , the Kashmir leader, said that it was most audacious and 
unjust on the part of the British Government to send two officers to 8»n 
Francisco to represent indis. They represented none bat themselves! He ea“d 
that Mr. Jinnah lacked the essential element of freedom and the time had come 
when Muslims must freely declare by the beat of drum where he went wrone and 
where be was right. * 


Joint Electorates for Municipal Elections 
The Conference passed a resolution congratulating the Congress Ministrv 
on the decision to hold as early as possible elections to the Municipal Commi¬ 
ttees and District Boards in the Frontier Province on the basis of joint 
electorates, Dr. Syed Mahmud ,recommending the resolution to the Conference, described 
it as being of great significance not only for the Frontier Province but the countrv 
as a whole. 3 

The Conference also passed a resolution inviting the attention of the Congress 
Committee sod the Red Shirt Organisation to the constructive programme of Mahatma 
Gandhi and urged them to carry it out. 

The Conference passed another resolution, urging the Provincial Government to ' 
appoint a Committee to report on the industrial, agricultural, mineral and irriga- 
tional resources of tbe Province and to implement the recommendetione. 


The U. P. Sikh Conference 

Sixth Session—Cawnpore—29th, and 30th. April 194S 

The position of the Sikh community in the future constitution of India, 
especially with reference to the Saprn Committee Proposals and the duty of the 
Sikhs to the country just now, were dealt with by Master Tara Singh in the course 
of hie presidential address at a two-day session of the Sixth D. P, Sikh Conference 
held at Cawnpore on the 29th and 30th April 1945. 

Sardar Inder Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in hie address dealt 
briefly with problems, such as National Government at the Centre, Saprn Commit* 
tee’s Recommendetione, and other problems. 

Master Tara Singh, in the course of hie Presidential Address, asserted that the 
Sikhe wished to maintein their independent eDtily in the present condition. The 
Sikh community did not want to be ruled nor did it like the idea of ruling anybody. 
As practical men, they must face facts as they were and muBt arrive at a solution 
however temporary it might be. “The world opinion ia in favour of our liberty," 
he said and added, "We must take advantage of it to-day for, no one could predict 
the futnre. It is said by the Government that there are two obstacles in the way 
of attainment of onr liberty—the communal disunity and the British Government’s 
treaties with the Indian Princes." As regards the first obstacle he said : “the 
responsibility is ours. The communal problem muBt be Bolved either .with or 
without the help of tbe British Government.” Master Tara 6ingh did not attach 
much importance to the second obstacle on the ground that the Indian Princes 
were “puppetB in the hands of tbe British Government.” The speaker said, "We 
must admit that the Muslims would not accept pure unadulterated nationalism for 
fear that would menu Hindu rule in another garb. For similar reason, tbe Sikhe 
would refuse to accept Muslim majority.” He suggested that an interim govern¬ 
ment be formed with no single community ruling anywhere. 

Referring to DeBai-Liaquat talks, the President said that it would have been 
much better if proposals bau beeD drawn up to distribute power between the Hindus 
and tbe Muslims instead of the Congress and tbe Muslim League. Enumerating the 
recommendations of the Bapru Committee, Master Tara Singh expressed surprise as 
to why the Committee did not consider it necessary to state definitely that the 
statutory Muslim majority in the Punjab should be well-balance^. If the Hindu 
majority in tbe Central Legislature could be done away with for the sake of tbe 
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Muslims, why could not something be done for the • Si ^* s i “ 
characterised ‘a minority commission as recommended by Sapru “ 

'farce.’ The Sapru Committee, he said, completely ignored the interests of the 
Sikhs in the army. Finally, he said, the Proposals with regard to the interests of 
the Shits in the U. P, SinJ, North-West Frontier Province and other Provinces 
were not at all mentioned in the resolution of the Sapru Committee. But he hoped 
that something might have been eaid in the Report of the Sub-Committee on 
minorities adopted by the Sapru Committee. 

The Frontier Akali Conference 

Peshawar—5th. and 6th. May 1945 
President's Ad dees b 

Sardar Mangal Singh, m. L. A. (Central), in hie Presidential Address, at the 
Frontier Akali Conference held at Peshawar on the 6ih. and 6th. May 1945, welcomed 
the assumption of office by the Congress Ministry and asked the Bikhe to lend their 
suDDort to it. He said: "An all-party interim Government at New Delhi is not 
oolythe immediate political requirement, but is an urgent economic necessity, so 
as to effectively plan the post-war life of the country. The present Government of 
India cannot undertake even the A. B. C. of planning, which ta an utter impossibi¬ 
lity without popular support. The recent announcement from New Delhi to taka 
over the control of certain industries by the Governments sounds like going back 
to the days of the East India Company. Only a national Government can take 
each etepe and carry out the plan for national reconstruction. "To take suitable 
steps to set up such a popular Government at New Delhi, therefore, is a question 
which should receive first priority at the bauds of both the political parties and 
Hie Majesty’s Government who alone can take the initiative in thie matter. The 
Indian political parties instead of blaming each other, ehonld put itheir heads 
together and hammer out a satisfactory communal settlement, which is undoubtedly 
their responsibility. The SikhB will, I am eure, make their due contribution to 
such an effort. The great obstacle in the way of mutual understanding ie the fear 
entertained by the minorities of communal domination by the one or the other 
community. It should, therefore, be laid down that no single community abould 
be allowed to enjoy n statutory communal majority either at New Delhi or at 
Lahore, so that the administration of the country may be shared by all communities. 
In thiB connection, the proposal of the Sapru Committee regarding the make-up of 
the Central Government ehonld be welcomed and a similar formula should be 
applied at Lahore and the Government of the Punjab should be equally shared by 
all the three communitiee and the officeB of the Premier, the Deputy Premier and 
the Speaker should he held by the three communitiee by rotation. "As for the 
protection of the rights of Smaller minorities in other provinces, a uniform formula 
should be laid down which should equally apply to all communitiee all over India.” 

Speaking about the Congress-Aksti relationship, Sardar Mangal Singh eaid: 
"The Shiromani Akali Dal had always worked hand in hand with the CongreBB 
during the last quarter of a century. AkaliB participated in the fight for freedom, 
safeguarding their political and religious rights under circumstances where aggressive 
communalism reigned supreme. He suggested that the Shiromani Akali Dal should, 
as before, be permitted to run its own candidates on the understanding that barring 
matters pertaining exclusively to Sikhs, the Sikh members would always co-operate 
with the Congress in general political matters. He reminded bis audience that 
both the 1954 and 1937 elections to the Central and Provincial Legislature were 
held more or less on these lines and the arrangement had worked satisfactorily. 
The same arrangement should be continued in the future. Referring to the San 
Francisco Conference, Sardar Mangal Singh eaid that India bad only a nominal 
representation at the Conference in so far as her representatives were not elected by 
the people. He hoped that the Conference would raise its voice against this 
grave injustice. He welcomed the passage of the Sikh Gurdwara Act, which was 
the outcome of the efforts of Sardar Ajit Singh, (m-L.a.) and which had placed all 
the Sikh Gnrdwaraa under ‘Panthio* management. He etreBBed the need of unity 
among the Sikhs. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted a resolution, declaring that the existing Indian cons¬ 
titution is detrimental to the economic and social interests of the country and unless 
a National Government ie formed at the Centre, there ie no likelihood of any 
improvement tinder the present .condition. The Conference also demanded the 
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f* 1 P°l !tic . al Prisoners and detenua and urged the Government to give an 
aaBuranCe that the demand for Pakistan will not be conceded in the future consti¬ 
tution for India aud that no particular community will dominate over the others 
m tDG runjab. 

■Another resolution demanded at least 30 per cent representation for the Sikhs 
in * ^ * un 5 . an< ^ o n ® J3ikh Minister in the Frontier Cabinet. 

By a third resolution, the Conference demanded the commutation of the death 
sentences passed on Ashti and Chimur prisoners. 


The All India Christian Conference 

Hyderabad (Deccan)—26th. & 27th. March 1945 
Presidential Address 

The immediate grant of Swaraj for India, unconditional release of Congress 
leaders and opposition to the division of India were the main features of the 
presidential address delivered by Mr. S. Balasingam Saiga Nadar of Madras, at 
the All India Conference of Indian Christians held at Hyderabad (Deccan) on 
the 26th. & 27th. March 1945. 

The President said: “Our community does not desire to witness the apeotsole 
of a divided India ; we like to see all nations of India united into one unified 
political body. If we do not aim at that we have no right to claim Swaraj. I 
ardently desire that everyone of ue, be be a Hindu or Mohammedan or Christian, to 
be united with each other in the common bond of brotherhood and fellowship.” 
He added: Our loyalty to the country demands that we should agitate for the 
immediate grant of Swaraj to the Indian people. India should have allocated to it 
an honoured and independent place in the British Commonwealth of Nations.” He 
pointed out that imprisonment of Indian leaders wsb a serious blunder and was of 
the opinion that they ought to be released immediately unconditionally. Referring 
to the position of Indian Christians, tbe President said that while they were 
prepared to lend support to all. legitimate endeavours to attain Swaraj, they could 
not shut their eyes to the special demands and. needs of their community. The 
Indian Chrietian community, far from being in depressed condition, was in bis 
opinion being really oppressed. Their grievances were many. They laboured under 
great disablities, and many of their legitimate demands had been flouted. He 
appealed to the Government to recognise their demands and redress their grievances. 
He appealed for unity among different sections of the community. 

Nawab of Ohhatari’s Speech 


The Nawab of Chhatari, President of the Nizam’s Executive Cl until, 
inaugurating tbe Conference, said that the Nizam and bis Government had always 
evinced keen interest in the welfare and progress of the Chrietian commnnily in 
the Dominions. As one of tbe most progressive and loyal communities in the estate, 
specially beiug a minority community, the Christiana had a primary c<aim to 
Government consideration, which always had bean forthcoming. The door to Stale 
employment and all professions, high and low, technical or otherwise, had always 
remained open for Christiana without distinction or discrimination. * 

The Nawab of Chhatari referred to the activities of Christian Missions in ths 
fields of medicine and education and said that these activities would always 
continue to be regarded with esteem, and assured them that the State would always 
give such financial and other Bupport as might be possible. . Speaking of the 
blending in Hyderabad of the best of the old and the new, the Nawab of Chhatari 
said: “Our aooial life ia itself a mirror of that blending wd of the esnenti.1 
harmony which still prevails, despite all that influences us prom outside, between 
various communities. That ia an aBeet well worth preserving and ia based on the 
conception that the State ie tbe indivisible heritage of ^*11 who Inhabit it ” The 
Nawab of Ohbaiari told the Conference: “By all /means, organise yourself in 
the sense of betterment and protection of your /fighte, but in doing ao, avoid 
communal islands or creation of gnlfe which may divide happy unity or destroy 
the aeneo of a single home.’’ He referred to Me Nizam’B regard for the senti¬ 
ments of hia Christian subjects, which was symbolised in his well-known poem 
on the birth of Christ. Similar regard for/lhe religious aentimente of all his 
subjects inspired the Nizam's policy of religious toleration, he said. The Nizam a 
interest in the welfare and progress of hu/people aB a whole led to the remarkable 
progresa made by the State during the period of hiB rule. 

39 /' 
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Resolutions 

A proper representation of Indian Christians on the Viceroy’s Council, Fede¬ 
ral Pnblic Services Commission and on committees which the Government have 
eat np or may eet up, to carry out post-war schemes is demanded in a resolution 
adopted at the Conference. ..... , ...... 

The Conference expressed the opinion that in any future constitution of 
India the fundamental rights of individuals and communities Bhould be 
guaranteed. 

The National Liberal Federation 

Sliver Jnbilee Session—Lahore—17th. and 18th. March 1945 
Presidential Address 

The demand for an immediate declaration by the British Government granting 
the statuB of a Dominion to India was made by Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastn, 
presiding over the Silver Jubilee Session of the National Liberal Federation which 
opened in Lahore on the 17th. March 1945. Mr. Sastri urged the release of political 
prisoners and Congress detenus, including the members of the Congress Working 
Committee for a solution of the Indian deadlock. In the course of his address, the 
President said : “The Government must deolare immediately that India shall have 
the status of a Dominion at the end of the war. Her millions have fought in the 
battlefield for the cause of the United Nations. The Cripps Offer contained that 
declaration and the answers of Sir Stafford Cripps to the questions put to him 
made clear that the status of India shall be the same as that of the other Dominions, 
and that India shall have the same right either to remain within the Common¬ 
wealth or to go out of it. “The declaration must be made forthwith and implement¬ 
ed bo far as may be by the British Government. White they are devising measures 
for the reconstruction of Italy, Poland and Greece they can have no legitimate excuse 
for postponing the freedom of India. The intricacy of the problems in the countries 
mentioned above did not bar them from taking steps even when the war is m», and 
the Indian problem presents no features more difficult to resolve than the problems 
they are solving now elsewhere. "I should say that the Governor-General should 
have released the political prisoners and the Congress detenus long ago. During times 
of war, the Government may have to be clothed with extraordinary powers. In the 
interests of public security, the liberty of the individual may have to be curtailed 
but that very concession means that it is only so long as public security demands 
detention, it can be justified. As soon as it is reasonably clear that public security 
no longer demands their detention, the detenus ought to be releasea. Neither the 
pnblic peace nor the safety of the State any longer requires the detention of these 
persons ; and tbe continuance of their detention ib wholly unjustified. They should 
be immediately released. “Even fora solution of the present deadlock mutual con¬ 
sultation between the members of tbe Working Committee of the Congress is nece¬ 
ssary r.nd their continuance in jail and the refusal of the Government to'allow 
mutu'J conaultation between them only added to the difficulties in the way of finding 
a solution,” Mr. Sastri dealt at length with the problem Of minorities and said: 
“Pakistan ib no solution for the problem of the minorities. The creation of separate 
sovereign States does not really get rid of the minority problem altogether. There will 
be a large proportion of non-Muslims in tbe Muslim areas eo separated and com¬ 
paratively a small proportion of Muslims in the Hindu areas. Definite and satis- 
safeguards for the non-Muslims in the Muslim areas are offered. If such an 
offer is just and fair to minorities of over 40 per cent in those provinces, would it be 
impossible to devisa safeguards for the protection of the essential cultural features of 
^ groups in binding'the Muslims within a united India ? “What, again, of the expense 

of defence which each independent State will have to maintain? And would the 
defence organised by the separate States be adequate in the event of aggression ? Will 
me tour States in the north-west agree to join and belong to one State ? Will the 
Punjab a fi rea to look after their financial needs and requirements ? Will the non- 
Muslim areas m tha Punjab desire to remain in an independent Muslim State or 
f 9. r “ a separate State of their own ? If separate independent States are 
jormea and they have their own arraieB, will joint action invariably result when 
emeigeucieB arise ? May they not be burned against each other in a fratricidal war ?_ 

■ Musliin League appeals to\ the principle of self-determination. This 
m ' aun derstood one. It is a principle which in the 19th century 
was appealed to in an integrating force tt?r bringing about tbe creation of single 

\ 
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coherent nation States such as Germany and Italy, out of a mass of smaller snarling 
units. If a group of people are already included in a State along with other groups, 
they cannot seek to get away from it in the name of self-determination. It is a case 
of secession from an existing State to which that principle does not apply and should 
not be applied. It has been recognized that it is impossible to grant independence to 
a section of the population unless they bad a territory capable of sustaining the 
economic and political framework of a nation.” Mr. Sastri continued : “Whether Mr. 
Jinnah who has so far made the concession of Pakistan a condition of any dis¬ 
cussion. constitutional or other, can now bring himself to put aside Pakistan and 
discuss the terms of a Federal Constitution is more than anyone can say. It might 
be a vain hope. Still, I see no harm in saying that Mr. jinnah who has demon¬ 
strated his power to hold up must now demonstrate his power to solve the Indian 
problem. If it is in the power of any one to persuade him, it must be in the power 
of his colleagues and fellow religionists. The problem of Indian unity was posed 
first in this Province and it mUBt here receive its final solution.” The President 
suggested the adoption of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference formula for resolving the 
Indian deadlock. He said: “If the Muslims, the Congress and the Hindu Maba- 
sabha and the other parties in the country are unable to agree upon any satisfactory 
solution the recommendations of the Sapru Committee will I hope further the basis 
for a constitution for a United India. As already stated. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru baB 
strongly urged that the integrity of India should not be broken. Subject to that one 
condition, ample safeguards might be provided for protecting the culture, religion and 
language of the Muslims. The Government in power cannot divest themselves legiti¬ 
mately of their responsibility of finding a peaceful solution. Sir Muhammed Zafrullah 
Khan made a valuable suggestion when he said that if within one year after the war 
the political parties in India did not arrive at an agreed solution, the British Govern¬ 
ment muBt devise a machinery for resolving the present deadlock themeeives. “In 
the recent Dumbarton Oaks Conferences formula was evolved for the solution of 
international conflicts by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial 
settlement or other peaceful means to be chosen by the parties to the conflict. Failing 
that, the conflict will be referred to the Security Council. Though this formula deals 
only with international conflict, its principle may be applied for resolving the Indian 
deadlock.” , ,, .... 

Mr. Venkatarama Saatri then touched upon the problem of Indian States. He 
said : “The time has come now when the States should have Representative Govern¬ 
ment, and the people of the States should be given their due share in a popular 
Government, In the Federal Legislature, not only the Rulers of the States but aleo 
the subjects of the States Bhould be represented. Referring to industrialisation of 
India, the President remarked: "The industrialisation of the country is a matter of 
primary importance. The improvement of ite agriculture demandB no less attention. 
There nave been many plans drawn up or in the proceBS of being drawn up. 1 will 
not attempt to assess their exact value. The plane involve expenditure in astronomi¬ 
cal figures. How they can be worked out ie a matter of the experts to consider. “But 
all seem to agree that without a National Government it will be impoeeible to put 
into effect any large-scale plan of economic policy. Here again the conclusion is 
forced on ue that for the industrialisation of India, for the relief of poverty, disease 
and unemployment among the masses and for many other large-scale programmes 
like sanitation, tranaport, etc., it iB necessary that there should be a united India 
pooling her intelligence and her resources in one concerted attempt to raise the 
standard of her people. The war has involved the masses in untold suffering and let 
them without the elementary neede of life. The tragedy of the Bengal famine iB only 
an extreme manifestation of the general distress prevailing in this country. 

Mr. Sastri next referred to the plight of Indians overseas. He said : The plight 
of Indians in the Colonies and especially in South Africa deserve our active sympathy 
and help. Their anceBtora were specially taken to develop the country : they settled 
there and moat Indians of this generation were born in that country. And to them 
India is a strange land. They have not become a part of South Africa with rights of 
citizenship. When they become entitled to rights of citizenship like any South African 
our interest in their political welfare may cease. Till then, it muBt remain part of 
our national concern. There must be empire citizenship. It ib tragic irony that 
whila the U S.A. Ib willing to admit IndianB on a quota system and give them nghtB 
of citizenehip. South Africa ebould deny that right to the Indians settled there. 
The Government of India should take BUch steps as might be necessary to protect 
them and the British Government ebould see to it that this grave injustice is reme¬ 
died and further embittermeut averted.” On the eubjeotof Indiameation, Mr. Sastri 
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said: '• Recruitment to the services just now has an alarming aspect and needs our 
close attention. It iB regrettable that the procesB of IndianiBation of the services hag 
not been accelerated. The recruitment to the officers cadre in the army is still dis¬ 
appointing, The foreign and political departments are Btill largely kept a close pre¬ 
serve of the British. A large number of Europeans who have been recruited in the 
key services during the last sis years lead Indians to suspect that foundation is being 
laid for decades of domination. No change in the composition of the services till a 
new constitution is agreed to is spurious and untenable as an explanation." Mr. Sastri 
concluded : “There will be no peace so long as Imperialism lasts. As for Britain’s 
attitude to the future of India, words promise but action denies. Words uttered in 
adversity are forgotten on the turn of the wheel of fortune. Conduct seems to rein¬ 
force the assertion "What we have we hold.' But some leaders of thought in Eng¬ 
land have deplored this attitude and have urged the need for giving independence to 
India. An independent India will bo an asset even in the present war ngainBt Japan, 
"Everything plainly indicates the need for unity and united effort of all parties on 
India. None but the wilfully biind can fail to see it." 


Resolutions— Demand for National Government 

The following is the text of the resolutions: 

(1) The National Liberal Federation of India expresses its great satisfaction at 
the success of the Allied arms on all the frontB and at the splendid contribution made 
to it by the Indian forces by their acknowledged valour and heroism in the various 
theatres of war and hopes that complete victory will soon crown their efforts. 

(3) (a) While adhering to its opposition to any division of lodia into Hindusthan 
and Pakistan, the Federation is of opinion that without prejudice to the different 
viewpoints on controversial isaueB relating to the ultimate form of the future Indian 
constitution, the Congress, the Muslim League the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
important political parties and interests should during the period of war, unite and 
co-operate with a view to the formation of a National Government both at the centre 
and the provinces and urges on the British Government the necessity of forming such 
a Government at the Centre and creating it on the same footing i.s a Dominion 
Government. The Federation is convinced that the formation of bucIi Government 
would help to clear away misunderstanding and promote mutual confidence and lead 
to the solution of many urgent and important domestic problems pertaining to the 
national economy of the country. 

(b) The Federation deprecates the policy of the British Government in assuming 
the role of passive spectators and urges them actively to participate in the solution of 
the present political deadlock and take constructive steps to promote the establish¬ 
ment of National Government both at the Centre and in the provinces composed of 
important political parties and interests. 

(c) The Federation urges the British Government to announce without delay 
that they would bo prepared to implement their promises to India on the basis of 
an agreement between the various political parties and interests or on the absence of 
such agreement if necessary, by themselves enacting a Dominion constitution for 
India within one year of the cessation of hostilities. 

(3) The Federation deplores the continuance of the political deadlock in India and 
regrets that the Government of India have not released all the members of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee and the other Congress leaders so as to enable them to 
make their contribution to the satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. 


.Government must End the Deadlock 
Mr. B . D . Rallia Ram, moving the mein resolution, on the political situation. 
Strongly protested against the "sit-tight” policy of the British Government and 
said that ail are agreed that the question of self-government for India can no 
longer be postponed. He said it was the Government’s responsibility to resolve the 
deadlock. If purposely or by design they go to the wrong people they cannot find 
any solution,” he added. 

‘Principal C. L. Anand, seconding the resolution, eaid Britain must confer 
Dominion StatUB on India. Mr. M. D. Altekar said it was a big joke to be told 
we must come to an agreement, it wbb merely an excuse on the part of the British 
DOt r? ^, art Wlt -^ P 0 ® 01 ’ 1 The British, instead of deploring the deadlock, 
j e * u , Qt ov<)r An ngreed opinion was impossible bo long as there 
was a third powerful party to disturb it. The resolution was passed. 


™. . Demand for Release of Leaders 

S v'ZJTT" i?T an , din £ tbe r S leaBB of Congress leaders was moved by Mr. 
if. M, Habib. Mr. Kodanda Rao said that the release of CongraBB leaders was 
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essential for a eolation of the deadlock. It was extremely unwise on the part of 
the Government to keep them in continued detention. He said: "We Liberate feel 
very bitter indeed at their incarceration. Even if there wae some justification for their 
detention in 1912, there is none to-day. Congress leaders must be released to take 
part in the public life of the country and in post-war development. Government 
must not be guided by a desire for revenge and thus crush the spirit of the people." 
Mr. Surjor Shroff (Bombay), said that the British Government had locked up its 
conscience by locking up the Congress leaders in jail. He wondered why "Lord 
Wavell had not yet opeued^the mental bag he had bronght from Loudon to India. 
He maintained that it waB'in the interests of the British Commonwealth to release 
the national leaders. 

Economic Sanctions Against S. Africa 


The Federation also passed a resolution demanding for Indians in South Africa 
fall citizenship rights. 

Deploring the failure of the Government of the Union of South Africa to 
abolish the Pegging Act, the resolution stated in part: "In view of the uncompro¬ 
mising attitude of the Government of South Africa towards this legitimate demand 
of India, thia Federation feels that it was a mistake on the part of the Government 
of India to have sent the High Commissioners to South Africa and it urges the 
Government of India to recall the High Commissioner forthwith and to adopt all 
fiscal and commercial sanctions against South Africa until the Pegging Act is 
abolished." . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, moving the resolution, Baid that India was unanimously 
agreed on this question. The new High Commissioner should never had been Bent 
to South Africa. This school of thought, he maintained, was propounded by every¬ 
one including even Europeans. It was unfortunate that the Government of India 
should not have seen their way to accepting this unanimous proposal. This was a 
gesture which could not have charmed any one. Government should have bowed to 
the opiuiou of the people in this couutry. Urging economic sanctions against South 
Africa, Sir Cowasji said that our countrymen in South Africa were prepared to 
undergo the hardships and tosses following the application of such a measure against 
the South African Government. As a matter of fact they themselves had suggested 
this. A certain amount of inconvenience might be caused to Bome industries iu this 
country with regard to imports of certain things from South Africa but this wss a 
question of the honour of our country snd no email considerations should come in 
our way. Concluding he said that the Government of India must respect the wishes 
of the people of India in this matter and apply economic sanctions against South 
Africa, 

The Federation passed a resolution expressing satisfaction at the success of 
Allied arms and at the contribution made to it by the Indian forces “by their ac¬ 
knowledged volour and heroism." 

Working o f Defence of India act Criticised 

Another resolution expressed deep regret and concern at the “misuse of the 
Defence of India Act and Rules on numerous occasions.'’ The resolution stated that 
civil liberties were being invaded without adequate justification and for political 


The Federation also deplored racial prejudice existing between the white and 
non-white peopleB of the world and suggested that “nnless a determined effort is 
made on a world scale againet the course of race prejudice the non-white peoples of 
the world who are now fully conscious of their rights are bound to revolt against the 
tyranny of the whites and imperil the cause of world peace." 

The Federation pressed upon the Rulers of Indian States to declare full respon¬ 
sible government as their policy as rapidly aB possible and assured the people of the 
States of its full support in their constitutional methods for securing reforms and 

the redress of their grievances. . . , , , _ 

The Federation expressed concern over the con tinned recruitment to the Indian 
services from outside India and stronly urged upon the.Government the necessity for 
stoDDiuc all future recruitment to these services from outside India. 

Food Situation 

The Federation, in another resolution, expressed profound concern at the food 
situation in the country “which, though somewhat improved, is still far from satiBfac- 
torv ” It urtred the Government to envoive a more satisfactory policy and admini¬ 
ster it efficiently so as to save the people from all avoidable hardships and distress. 
B The Federation unanimously passed a resolution demanding that in the 
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Imperial and International conferences, India should be represented largely, if not 
wholly, by non-official public men commanding the confidence of the people “until 
such time as a National Government can appoint its own proper accredited repre¬ 
sentatives.'* 

Deffncb Services Most be Nationalised 
Demanding complete nationalisation of India’s Defence services within a short 
period, the Federation also urged that India'B status as envisaged in the post-war 
world and her future role as a bulwark of peace in Asia required a radical change 
in regard to her defence policy. The Federation suggested that the Defence port¬ 
folio should be entrusted to an Indian Member commanding the confidence of the 
public and that a policy of Indianisation in all grades of the army, navy and air 
lorce should be expedited. It further suggested that Indian emergency commission¬ 
ed officers should not be demobilised after the war and that the army should be 
recruited from all provinces and classes to a much greater extent than at present. 


The Sapru Committee Proposals 
On India’s Future Constitution 


The Conciliation Committee which met at New Delhi under the presidency of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru concluded their final session on the 8th. April 1845 and passed un¬ 
animously fifteen resolutions which together gave a picture of what they though should 
form the oroad basis of the future constitution of India. The Committee presented 
this picture more witfi a view that it should form the basis for discussion by men 
of goodwill belonging to various political groups in this country as well as Great 
Britain and by His Majesty's Government, eacfi of whom will have some say in the 
shaping of the future constitution than with a view to laying down unalterable 
principles and details, bince the Committee's resolutions represented the largest 
measure of agreement between different interests represented among the member¬ 
ship of the Committee they naturally hoped that their resolutions would commend 
themselves to a large measure of public sympathy. 

The bapru Committee’s proposals proceed on the basis of parity between 
Hindus other than Scheduled Custea on the one hand and Muslims on the other in 
the constitution-making body, the future Central Legislature and in the Executive, 
the over-riding condition being that the unity of India and joint electorates 
are accepted. 

•The Committee has emphatically declared itself-against Pakistan. Mr. N. M. 
Joshi dissents from this declaration, as also from the corollary that no Province 
may elect not to accede to the future Indian Union or secede therefrom. 

The Committee envisages the transfer of paramountcy to the Indian Union and 
recommends the appointment of a Minister in charge of functions in relation of 
Indian States, witn whom a body of three Indian States Advisers iB to be 
associated. 


A declaration of Fundamental Rights, the setting up of a Minorities Commission 
and special proposals for minorities in the Punjab are included in the Committee's 
recom medatiooB. 

. These proposals are in addition to those already published for the interim 
period. 

The Committee says that it would have preferred that the recommendotion 
appeared simultaneously with the report giving their full implications and setting 
out m detail the reasons which led the Committee :to adopt tfiem, but it may take 
some time for the report to the prepared and published. In the meanwhile, the 
Lominittee states, there is the risk of the publication of inaccurate forecasts and 
garbled versions. The Committee has therefore, unanimously decided to release at 
once the text of its recommendations. It, however, would request the public to 
suspend their final judgment in regard to any of the recommendations until they 
have seen the report. “It is needlcsB to Bay that the recommendations do not 
constitute a full blue print for the future Constitution. They merely indicate the 
outlines which the Committee feels would suit the conditions in India. They are 
essentially suggestions made for the. Constitution of the country at large. 

P ro P° Ba te are confined to British India only. When the Indian States 
the Union, as the Committee hopes they will, it it obvious that 
Seats and add-on ^ con8llltation with them for necessary adjust- 

Xhe recommendations of the Sub-Committees on Scheduled Castes and Abori- 
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ginal Tribes and on Minorities adopted by the Committee ' will soon be published 
8 cpsifttciy • 

Constitutional-Making Body 

. _The constitutional-making body shall be constituted in the manner prescribed 
in Clause ‘D’ of the Draft Resolution of His Majesty’s Government brought by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, subject to the following modifications: ( 1 ) The total strength of 
the body shall be 160 distributed as follows : Special interest, viz.. Commerce and 
Industry, Land-holders, Universities, Labour and Women 16; Hindus, excluding 
Scheduled Castes. 51: Muslims 51; Scheduled Castes 20 ; Indian Christians 7 : Sikhs 
8; Backward Areas and Tribes 3 ; Anglo-Indians 2 ; Europeans 1 and others l. 

. . I* ' 8 because Clause ‘D’ of £L M. G’s Declaration provides for election bv 
a joint electorate composed of members of all the Provincial Legislature under the 
system of Proportional Representation that the Committee has decided to recommend 
that in spite of the disparity in the population strengths between Muslims and 
Hindus otJier than Scheduled Castes the Hindu community should in the interests 
of promoting communal unity, agree that the representation of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity on the constitution-making body shall be on a par with that given to Hindus 
other than Scheduled Castes. 

(3) No decision shall be valid unless it is supported by Jthe of the members 
present and voting. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government shall enact the Constitution on the basis of the 
valid decisions of the constitution-making body, supplemented wherever necessary 
by its own award on matters in which the requisite majority for decision was not 
forthcoming. 

Division op India Opposed 

The Committee having considered carefully the resolution of the Muslim League 
passed at Lahore in 1940, the various other resolutions of the League and the 
published version of the talks between Mr. Jinnah and Mahatma Gandhi and having 
also considered the C. R. and Gandhi proposals, is emphatically of Opinion that 
any division of India into two or more separate independent sovereign States is un¬ 
justified and will endanger the peace and orderly progress of the whole country 
without any compensating advantage to any community, and that the political unity 
of India should thereforeTie maintained. 

Indian States 

Provisions should be made in the Constitution for the accession from time to 
time of Indian States as units of the Union on such terms as may b agreed upon. 
The establishment of the Union should not, however, be made contingent on the 
accession of any Indian States or. of any minimum number of Indian States. The 
Union should be brought into being and shonld commence to function at the 
earliest possible date even if no Indian State has acceded to it as a unit by then. 

Non-Accession and Secession 

No Province of British India may elect not to accede to the Union, nor may 
any unit—whether a Province or a State which has acceded—be entitled to secede 
therefrom. 

Provincial Boundaries 

While it is not desirable .that the new Constitution should be delayed by the 
re-alignment of provincial boundaries on linguistic or cultural considerations, the 
Constitution Act shall indicate the machinery and prescribe the procedure for Biich 
re-alignment of old Provinces and for the creation of new Provinces after it has 
come into force, and on such realignment or creation of Provinces, all consequential 
amendments may be made in the Constitution. 

The Committee submits the accompanying suggestions for the consideration 
of the constitution-making body. They have been placed before the Committee by 
one of its members who has great experience of the administration of Indian States 
and of the working of the Government of India Act (1935) in relation to them. 
Ab the Indian States are not represented on this Committee and ns the suggestions 
are of a very vital and far-reaching character, the Committee has thought it 
desirable to express no opinion on the merits of the several alternatives suggested 
beyond stating that a clear definition of “a Head of the State” is necessary, as the 
several resolutions adopted by the Committee assume the existence of a Head of 
the State and the exercise by him of certain powers and functions. The member 
responsible for these suggestions agrees that they or any variant of them, involving 
the participation of the Indian States, cannot be finally adopted except with the 
consent of the Indian States. 
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Head op the State 

(1) There shall be a Head of the State (i.e., Union in India) who shall be the 
repository of (a) all sufch powers and duties as may be conferred or imposed on 
him by or under the Constitution Act, and (b) such other powers as are now vested 
in His Majesty the Kingof England, including powers connected with the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in its relations with Indian States, provided that, 
in relation to his powers, the Head of the State shall conform to the traditions, 
usages and conventions, which arc binding on the constitutional head of any 
State. 

(2) The office of Head of the State shall have a tenure of five years and 
ordinarily no person may hold the office for more than one term. 

First alternative: The Head of the State shall be elected by an Electoral 
College, composed of the members of the two Houses of the Union Legislature 
either without any restriction as to their choice, or subject to their choice confined 
to the Rulers of Indian States, having a minimum population or revenue or both, 
to be named in a schedule on the Constitution Act. 

Second alternative : (3) The Head of the State shall be elected by the Rulers 
of the Indian States referred to above from amongst themselves. 

Third alternative: The Head of the State snail be appointed by His Majesty 
the King of England, on the advice of the Union Cabinet, either without any 
restriction as to his choice, or subject to his choice being confined to the Rulers of 
the Indian State referred to above. 

(4) In case the third alternative in Para 3 is adopted and a link with the 
British Crown is maintained, the Secretary of State for India together with all the 
control that he or the British Cabinet exercises over Indian Aministration should 
in any case, be abolished. 

(5) The Head of a Unit, other than a Indian State, shall be appointed by the 
Head of the State on the advice of the Union Cabinet 


Unioh Legislature 

(A) The Union Legislature shall consist of the Head of the State and two 

Chambers—the Union Assembly and the Council of State. ' 

(B) The strength of the Union Assembly shall be so fixed that there shall be 
on the average one member for every million of the population. 

(C) Ten per cent of the total strength shall be reserved for the representation 
of the following special interests : Landholders ; Commerce and Industry ; Labour; 
Women. 

(D) The remaining seats shall be distributed among the following communi¬ 
ties : (1) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes; (2) Muslims, (3) Sikhs, (4) Indian 
Christians, (5) Anglo-Indians, (6) Other communities. 

(E) (X) In case of the Muslim community on their part agrees to the substitu- 
tution throughout of- joint electorates with reservation of scats tor separate commu¬ 
nal electorates and in that case only this Committee would recommend that, in the 
interests of promoting national unity, the Hindu community should agree that in 
the strength of the Central Assembly, excluding the seats allotted' to special interests, 
such as Commerce and Industry, Landholders, Labour, etc., Muslim representation 
from British India shall be on.a par with the representation given to the Hindus 
(other than Scheduled Castes) in spite of the great disparity in their respective popu¬ 
lation strengths. 

The Committee desires to emphasize its view that if this recommendation is 
not to be implemented in its entirety, the Hindu community should be at lib rty 
not merely not to agree to the claim for parity of representation but to ask for a 
revision of the Communal Award. 


(11) The Committee considers that the representation given to the Sikhs and 
Scheduled Castes in the Government of India Act is manifestly inadequate and 
unjust, and should be substantially raised. The quantum of increased representation 
he given to them should be left to the constitution-making body. * , 

(F) For the United Assembly there shall be adult franchise, for Beats other than 
these reserved for special interests. 

(H) , For the special interests, there shall be special constituencies. There 
be drrect, election to the Union Assembly. As for election to the Council of 
btate, the question shall be decided by the constitution-making body. 

T . Distribution of Bower 

i 0f j matter8 > j n rispect of which the power of making laws for peace, 
u?u Crn ^ e - nt i Dd th u e £unctl0n8 pertaining to the administration of 
those laws shall fall within the spheres respectively of the Centre and the Units, 


f 
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B j * n Constitution Act. The detailed drawing up of these lists 

should be left to the constitution-making body. The Committee, however, would 
recommend that the following principles, among others, should guide the constitu¬ 
tion-making body in the distribution of powers and functions between the Centre 
and the Units: 

(A) The powers and functions assigned to the Centre Bhould be as small in 
number as possible, provided that they snail, in any case, include (i) matters of 
common interest to India, as a whole, such as Foreign Affairs, Defence, Relations 
with Indian States, Inter-unit Communications, Commerce, Customs, Currency, Posts 
and Telegraphs ; (if) settlement of inter-unit disputes ; (iii) co-ordination, where 
necessary, of the legislation and administration of different Units; , and (iv) such 
other matters or action as may be required for ensuring the safety and tranquility 
of India or any part thereof or for the maintenance of the political integrity and 
economic unity of India or for dealing with any emergencies. 

(B) While all matters not assigned to the Centre exclusively or concurrently 
must be declared to fall within the sphere of the Units, a list of these should, for 
greater certainty, be given in the Constitution Act with the rider that all resi¬ 
duary powers—those not included in either of the two lists—shall vest in the 
Units. 

(C) All Customs barriers between one Unit and another shall be abolished, and 
there Bhall be free trade within the Union, provided that, where the abolition of 
existing Customs barriers affects prejudicially the finances of a Unit, it shall be 
entitled to adequate compensation out of the revenues of the Union. 

Union Executive 

(A) Subject to the provisions of Clause (B), the Executive of the Union shall 
be a Composite Cabinet in the senBe that the following communities shall be 
represented on it viz., (i) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes; (ii) Muslims; 
(iii) Scheduled Castes ; (iv) Sikhs ; (v) Indian Christians : (vi) Anglo-Indians. 

(B) The representation of these communities in the Executive shall be, as far 
as possible, a reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

(C) The Cabinet shall be deemed to be constituted, notwithstanding the 
absence from it temporarily of representatives of any of the communities mentioned 
in Clause (A), where on account of a whole community refusing to join or 
remain in a Cabinet, that community goes without representation therein, the 
vacancies may, pending the availability of members of that community, be filled by 
appointment of members of other communities and the Cabinet commence or con¬ 
tinue to function, provided it commands a majority in the Legislature. 

(D) The Cabinet shall be collectively responsible to the Legislature. 

(E) The Cabinet shall be led, guided aud held together by a Prime Minister, 
who shall ordinarily be the leader of a party which by iteelf or in combination with 
other parties, is able to command a stable majority in the Legislature. A convention 
should be crested that the offices of the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime 
Minister should not be monopolised by any community. 

(F) The other members of the Cabinet shall be appointed on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. 

(Q) One of these Ministers shall be designated Deputy Prime Minister and it 
shall be a standing rule that the Deputy Prime Minister shall not belong to the same 
community as the Prime Minister. 

Alternative 

(A) Subject to the provisions of Clause (B), tbe Executive of the Union shall 
be a Composite Cabinet in the -seuse that the following communitiea shall be re¬ 
presented on it, ti«,, (i) Hindus, other than Scheduled Castes: (ii) Muslims, (iii) 
Soheduled OaBteB; (iv) Sikhs; (v) Indiau Christians, (vi) Anglo-Indians. 

(B) The representstion of these communities in the Executive be as far &b 
possible, a reflection of their strength in the Legislature. 

(G) The Cabinet shall be deemed to be duly constituted notwithstanding tbe 
absence from it temporarily of representative of any of the communities mentioned 
in Clause (A) where, on account of a whole community going without representa¬ 
tion thereon, the vacancies may, pending the availability of members of that commu¬ 
nity be filled by appointment of members of other communities and the Cabinet 
commence or continue to function, provided it commands a majority in the 

Legw jture^fae c>binet 8hal , be elected by the Central Legislature io a joint session 
by the system of the single transferable vote. The elected Ministers shall hold office 

40 
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for the duration of the Legislature. The Legislature Bhall elect from among the 
Ministers a President and a Deputy President,who shall not both belong to the 
same community. 

Minister for Indian States 

There shall be a Minister in charge of the functions in relation to Indian States 
and with him shall be associated a body of persons not less than three and not 
more than five in number, who shall be called Indian States’Advisers and who shall 
be chosen in the manner agreed upon with the Indian Slates. The Minister shall 
consult the Indian State Advieers on all important matters and shall obtain their 
concurrence in respect of certain matters to be specified in the Constitution Act. 
z , Judiciary 

(1) There shall be a Supreme Court for the Union and a High Court in each 
of the Units. 

(2) The strength of Judges in each of these courts at the inception of the 
Union as well as the salaries to be paid to them shall be fixed in the Constitution 
Act and no modification in either shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the High Court, the Government concerned and the Supreme Court, and with the 
sanction of the Head of the State (a Governor-General or President as the case may 
be), provided, however, that the salary of no Judge shall be varied to his disadvan¬ 
tage during his term of office. 

(3) (a) The Chief Justice of India shall be appointed by the Head of the State 
and the other Judges of the Supreme Court shall be appointed by the Head of the 
State, in consultation with the Chief Justice of India, (b) The Chief Justice 
of a High Court shall be appointed by the Head of the Slate in consultation with 
the Head of the Unit and the Chief Justice of India, (e) Other Judges of a High 
Court shall be appointed by the Head of the State, in consultation with the Head 
Of the Unit, the Chief Justic • of the High Court concerned and the Chief Justice 
of India. 

(4) A Judge of a High Court or a Supreme\Court shall be appointed for life, 

subject to an age-limit prescribed by the Constitution Act, but he may by resigna¬ 
tion addressed to the Head of the State resign his office. " * 

(5) A Judge of the High Court may be removed from office by the Head of the 
State on the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity of mind or body, if on reference 
being made to it by the Head of the State, the Supreme Court report that the 
Judge nught on any such grounds to be removed. 

(b) A Judge of the Supreme Court may be removed from office by the Head 
of the State on the ground of misbehaviour or of infirmity of mind or bodv if on 
reference, being made to it by the Head of the State, a special Tribunal appointed 
removed PUrP ° 3e by him repotts that the Jud S e ou e ht on any such grounds to be 

.. < 6 > .A 8 regards other matters connected with the appointment and function of 
‘f e i Q J o U - dlc ‘ ary ’ .Provisions embodied in part IX of the Government of Ind.a Act 
of l93o seem suitable with such mod l fications as may be required for beinc fitted 
into the framework of the new Constitution. 3 4 ncing nttca 

Defence 

The Committee strongly recommends that under the new Constitution there 
should be a Portfolio of Defence, which should be held by a Minuter imwnsible to 
the Legislature and that the actual control and discipline of the Army Eld be 
placed m the hands of a Commander-in Chief under the new Government 

The Committee further recommends that a National ArroT should be 
created and developed as rapidly as possible. It is unable to slgcst * this 
stage what the strength of this Army should be as this will Stocnd aun t 
from the vital question of finance, on a number of other factora such P tho 
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Such British officers as do not belong to the Indian Army and are not required 
for specific appointments should be reverted to the British Army establishment. 

, ( 2 ) An institution should be established for the training in sufficient numbers 

of officers of all the three arms—-air, land and sea—and all defects existing in the 
present system which prevent rapid Indianization or the creation of Indian Officers 
capable of assuming leadership should be forthwith removed. 

(3) If it iB found that the present educational system docs not produce a 
sufficient number of young men suitable in every respect for a military career, steps 
should be taken at once to remove this defect. 

(4) The University Officers’ Training Corps should be established where they 
do not exist and largely expanded and measures taken not only for ensuring supply 
of officers to fill vacancies in peace-time but for the rapid expansion of the cadre 
in the event of a military threat to India. Such measures should aim at 
creating a reserve of young men with service training, who can be rapidly absorbed 
as officers when expansion takes place. 

(5) The Committee would emphasise that the maintenance of law and order is 
essentially the responsibility of the Unit Governments and that they should, if 
necessary, by increasing the strength of their police forces, equip themselves 
adequately for the discharge of this responsibility. The Committee would, however, 
make it clear that the services of troops on the Union Army establishment should 
be available for being requisitioned only when the civil power finds itself unable to 
cope with nny particular situation. 

The Committee further recommends that a balance Bhonld be maintained 
between the respective arms and that special attention should be paid to navy, 
air force, mechanized units and such other branches as may from time to time be 
developed 

The Committee recommends that steps should be taken even before tbe coming 
into being of the new Constitution to adopt and give effect to the measures as far 
as practicable. 

Representation in Public Services 


(3) The orders now in force at the Centre regarding the representation of 
the communities in public services may continue in operation til! tbe Union Gov¬ 
ernment under tbe new Constitution 'comes into being. The Committee, however, 
recommends that the S i per cent of the seats now allotted to the Sikhs, the Indian 
Christians, and the Anglo-Indians and Persia may be split up between the Sikhs, 
the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians and Pareis in the proportion of bj per 
cent for Sikhs, 3 per cent for Indian Christians, and 1 5/6 per cent for Anglo- 
Indians and Parsis. The special provisions relating to Anglo-Indians in certain ser¬ 
vices under Section 242 of the Government of India Act of 1935 are not to be 
affected by this recommendation. 


Public Services Commission 

The Chairman and members of the Union Public Services Commission shall 
be appointed by the Head of the State in consultation with the Prime Minister. 
Tbe Chairman and members of the Public Services Commission of Units shall be 
appointed by the Head of the Unit, in consultation with the Prime Minister of 
the Unit. 

Fundamental Rights 

A comprehensive declaration of Fundamental Rights should be incorporated in 
the future Constitution of India assuring (a) the liberties of tbe individual; (b) 
the freedom of the Press and association; (c) tquality of rights of citizenship 
of all nationals, irrespective of birth, religion, colour, caBte or creed; (d; full 
religious toleration, including non-interference in religious beliefs, practices and 
institutions; aud (e) protection to language and culture of all communities. It 
should further contain specific declarations on tbe lines indicated in the reports of 
of the Scheduled CasteB and Minority Sub-Committees, for the complete abolition of 
disabilities imposed by tradition and custom on the Scheduled Castes and the 
safeguarding of special religioua customs like wearing of kirpans by the Sikhs. 
The precise formulation of these rights should be undertaken by a Special Committee 
of experts at the time of the framing of the new Constitution. 

Minorities Commissions 

(A) The Constitution Act shall provide for the establishment at the Centre 
and in each of the Provinces an independent Minority Commiseion, which Bhall be 
composed of a representative for each of the communities (not necessarily a member 
of that community) represented in tbe Legislature. 
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(R) Subject to the possession of such qualifications or experience as may be 
prescribed, the member representing each community who need not necessarily 
belong to the same community, shall be elected by members of the Legislature 
belonging to that community. 

<C) No member of the Legislature shall be eligible for membership of the 
Commission. 

(D) The term of office of members of the Commission shall be the 
same as, and synchronise with the term of office of members of the Legislature 
concerned, 

(hi) The functions of the Commission shall be (i) to keep a constant watch 
over the interests of minority communities in tbe area; (ii) without attempting to 
deal with stray administrative acts or individual grievances, to cbII for such 
information as the Commission may consider necessary for discharging their 
functions; (iii) to review periodically—for example once every six months—the 
policy pursued in legislation and administration by the Legislature and tbe Executive 
in regard to the implementing of non-juBliciable fundamental rights assured by the 
Constitution to minority communities and to submit a report to tbe Prime 
Minister. 

_ (F) The recommendations of the Commission shall be considered by the 
Cabinet and the Prime Minister shall, as soon as possible, place the report of the 
Commission before the Legislature with a full statement of the action taken or 
proposed to be taken in pursuance of tbe recommendations of the Commission. In 
case any of tbe recommendations are not accepted wholly or in part, the statement 
should also contain full explanations of the decisions taken by the Government. 
Facilities shall be provided to the Legislature for a discussion of the report and tbe 
decisions of the Government thereon. 


Minorities in the Punjab 

_ The Committee recommends that the case of the Sikhs, the Hindus and the 
Indian Christians relating to their representation in the Panjab Legislature should 
be examined with the ( utmost care by the constitution-making body. 

Amendment to the Constitution 

Tbe intention to make a motion in the Union Legislature for an amendment 
of the Constitution shall be notified to tbe public and each motion shall not be 
tBken up for consideration by the Legislature until the expiry of at least eix months 
from the date of such notification. It shall not be deemed to have been approved by 
the Unit Legislature unless it has secured the support in each of the two Chambers 
of a majority of not less than two-thirds of its sanctioned strength. Further, such 
amendment Bhall not have effect unless it is also approved by tbe Legislature of not 
Icbb than two-thirds of the Units, provided that no amendments shall be made at all 
for a period of five years from the coming into force of the new Constitution in 
respect of vital provisions of the Constitution, which should be liBted in a schedule 
to the Constitution Act. 

Amendments of a purely formal character may be decided through the ordinary 
process of Union legislation. 


Appeal to the Country 

The Committee recommends that the principles here enunciated constitute a fnir 
and effective basis for political settlement in India. It strongly recommends to all 
communites and parties to accept them, and in particular lo the majority parties in 
the provmcee now administered under Section 93 of the Government of India Act of 
1935 to assume constitutional responsibility. In the event of these proposals being 
unacceptable to the various communities and parties and their failure to reach an 
aggreeroent on any other basis, His Majesty's Government should set up an Interim 
Government in India and proceed to establish machinery for drafting the new Cons¬ 
titution generally on the basis of the principles underlying tbeBB proposals, enact it 
In Parliament and put it into operation at the earliest possible date 


The Justice Party Confederation 

18th. Session—Madras—7th. and 8th. May 1945 
Kir Shanmokham Chrtty's Address 

Presiding over the 16th. 8. I. L. F. (Justice Party) Confederation held in 
Madras on the 7th. May 1946 Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chettiar drew attention 
to the problems facing the Party and said that they could not accept any constitu- 
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tion which did not provide for separate electorates for the Non-Brahmin com¬ 
munities in South India.” He emphasised also that the Party must firmly take 
the stand m relation to the Self-reBpeot Movement, that “religion was a matter of 
individual conscience and no one had a right to use the forum of a political party 
for any propaganda dealing with religion”. 

Thanking the delegates for electing him President, Sir R, K. Shanmukham 
Lhetti said at the outaet of hia Presidential addreBa that they were meeting at a 
time when Btrife and conflict were everywhere in evidence. India itself was filled 
with discord and mutual suspicion. Their own party had not escaped from this 
disaster. They missed on this occasion some familiar personalities with whom they 
had worked lor many years. It was his hope that ere long all of them, who had 
the same common cause at heart, would be brought together again. After tracing 
the history of the Noo-Brahmin Movement, Sir Shanmukham Baid that for nearly 
14 years, the Justice Party, which was the political organisation of the Non-Brahmin 
movement, had shouldered the responsibility for the administration of this province 
under a constitution full of difficulties. It had always been their policy that the 
quickest way of making political advance was to utilise every opportunity provided 
by the constitntion in force for the time being, notwithstanding the limitations 
imposed by that constitution. That polioy had been vindicated by the attitude 
taken up by some at least of the leaders of the Congress in subsequent years. 

The triumph of the Congress at the General Elections of 1937, the President 
continued, was looked upon by some people, as the death-knell of the Justice Party, 
The Justice Party, as a political organisation, had undoubtedly suffered defeat at 
the polls, but that did not mean that the Non-Brahmin movement had been killed. 
The long period during which the Justice Party held political power iu the Presi¬ 
dency was in itself a sufficient TeaBon for the change brought about by the 193? 
elections. Besides in a subject country struggling to wrest power from the foreign 
rulers, a left-wing party always had an advantage. A radical programme, though 
confined only to paper, always made an appeal to the people as against a construc¬ 
tive and constitutional programme, pursued in a spirit of moderation. Added to this, 
the Congress Party exploited the undoubted hold which Mr. Gandhi had secured 
over the caste-Hindu population. The alliance, between the Brahmiq community in 
general in South India and the Congress, irrespective of the political faith of 
individual Brahmins, also contributed to the influence which the Congress to-day 
wielded in this part of India. It was not anything inherently uneoaud in their 
political programme that had resulted in the eclipse of the Justice Party as a 
political force. So far as the ultimate political objective was concerned, they Btood 
as much for the freedom of India bb the most radical nationalist. They wanted 
political freedom, not for the privileged few, bnt for the masses of this connlry. 
All their outlook and their programme must necessarily be influenced by the 
dominant motive. Proceeding, Sir Shanmukham Chetti said that the educated 
Indian had imbibed so much of the philosophy of democracy as understood in the 
West that he took it for granted that those western devices which had secured 
freedom for the people would produce the Bame results in India also. Universal 
suffrage and adult franchise with the doctrine of one vote for every individual had 
no doubt produced the deeired results in western countries. Unfortunately it did 
not work that way iu India. The rigid social ByBten of India bad really set the 
pattern in the working of all their institutions. No compartment of life Lad 
escaped the influence of this social system. It was no doubt very desirable that 
this separatist tendency should altogether disappear from their scheme of life. So 
long aB it exieted, however, it muBt be recognised, and suitable adjustments must be 
made to neutraliss it tendencies. That was the crux of the communal problem. 
Only when their nationalist politicans recognised the inexorable logic of this factor 
could they arrivs at a satisfactory solution of their political difficulties. The Nou- 
Brahmin problem waa but a manifeatation of this atark reality. The Bimple western 
electoral device had not altered this fact by one iota. Unless some radical adjust¬ 
ment wbb made, the dominance of a minority would be perpetuated. Tyranny over 
a majority was inconsistent with the spirit of democracy. The apportionment of 

seats in the legislatures in proportion to the population of the different commu¬ 
nities in separate communal electorates and oommunal representation in public 
services on a similar basis were the only two methods that their intelligence could 
device for getting over the undemocratic facte of their life. To the Indian 
nationalist communal electorate was anathema and their present day political 
difficulties could be traced to the persistent effort of some of the politicians to 
do away with the communal electorates. The latest effort in this direction was the 
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proposal contained in the recommendations of the Sapru Committee. Whatever 
might be the temptation held out, the minority communities and the politically 
weaker communities could never accept joint electorates. Practical experience had 
demonstrated that the fears of these communities were not imaginary. It was 
unlikely, therefore, that either the Muslime or the Scheduled Castes would accept 
a joint electorate in the future constitution. The Non-Brahmin community 
of South India stood in an identical position. 

The Non-Brahmin Party must- therefore make this their main plank in their 
political programme, said Sir Shanmukham Chettiar. They could not accept any 
constitution which did not provide for separate electorates for- the Non-Brahmin 
communities in South India. Whatever might be the pattern of the future consti¬ 
tution of India, it would determine the destiny of the country for many yearn to 
come. If the Non-Brahmins failed to safeguard their position at such a time their 
political future would be doomed. It was taken for granted by the Congress aud 
by the constitution-makers and even by the British Government that the Congress , 
and the Muslim League were the only two entities that counted in India. They 
muBt make it plain that so far as South India was concerned, the interest of the 
Non-Brahmin communities and the Scheduled Castes should be adequately safe¬ 
guarded along with the Muslim and - other minorities and politically weaker 
communities. Analysing the causes which bad led to a sense of frustration and 
despair in the country; Sir Shunmukham Cbetti observed that it woe the negative 
policy followed by the Congress during the laBt 25 yearg which was largely respon¬ 
sible for the present state of affairs. It was au admitted fact that the Congress, 
under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, had brought about the political awakening of 
the masses of India. Whatever might be the measure of credit that muet be given 
to the Congress for this mass-consciousness, the value of that work must be judged 
by concrete results. Mass awakening in itself was of no use unless it led the 
the country to progress in all directions. The negative policy of non-co-operation 
with events and facte was bound to fail, and that was what had happened to the 
policy pursued by the Congress during the last few yeare. 

Referring to the passing of the Government of India Act 1935, 'the speaker 
said that if only the federal constitution had been inaugurated in time, the most 
difficult of their political problems, namely the problem of the Indian States, 
would have been solved in a satisfactory manner. By opposing this constitution, 
the Congress bad really played into the hands of the enemies of India’s freedom. 
If the Indian Federation had been inaugurated before the outbreak of the war, 
even with the kind of Government that was provided for in that Act, the real 
representatives of India would be wielding full political powers to-day. 

The next great opportunity came with the Cripps Offer. The offer was rejected 
od the ground that the Government contemplated at the Centre was not responbible 
to an elected legislature, but to the Viceroy who was armed with powers of veto. 
Legally this criticism was correct. In practice, however, the Indian Government 
envisaged in the Oripps Offer would have had real power. In the midst of a world 
war of the most colossal magnitude, no Viceroy would have dared to exercise hie 
veto againBt the unanimous decisions of such an Indian Government. In rejecting 
this offer, the Congress, had not merely succumbed to mere logic, but had failed to 
show a spirit of confidence in the people of this country. The rejection of the 
CrippB Offer was nothing short of a political tragedy in the history of India. If 
the rejection of the CrippB Offer by the Congress was unwise and unBtateBman-like, 
the subsequent action of the British Government was thoroughly unjustifiable. 
Taking advantage of the attitude of the Congress, the British Government had con¬ 
solidated their own power and had been governing the country without any regard 
to popular sentiments and feelings. The fact that one party, however powerful it 
might be, had rejected the offer was no justification for withdrawing it. It wbb the 
subsequent action of the British Government that had created a feeling of distrust 
and dismay. Real statesmanship on the part of the British Government would 
have led them to put the terms of the offer in operation with the help and co¬ 
operation ol the other group and parties in the country. In justification of the 
action of the Government it was stated that the Congress was the only organisation 
which represented the people and that the rejection of the offer by euch an organi¬ 
sation was tantamount to a rejection by the people as a whole, and that there was 
no responsible body of men to whom the offer could be made iu the alternative. 
Jhrt hue °f argument was inconsistent with the oft-repeated statement of responBi- 
Die British statesmen that m spite of the opposition of the Congress, the real India 
was whole-heartedly participating in the war effort. The only conclusion to which 
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one was driven from the coarse of events during the last four years was that the 
British authorities were only too anxious to take advantage of the intransigence of 
the Congress to consolidate their position and power. 

., The problem with which they were faced was really the problem of the future 
said Sir Sbanmukham Chetti. He referred in this connection to the suggestion made 
recently by him that the Indian political problem must be solved by an international 
tribunal. The suggestion implied of course that there would be agreement amongst 
all the principal parlies in India to refer the problem to such arbitration. If thev 
oould not agree even on this ultimate solution, then it wae clearly the duty of His 
Majesty’s Government to devise a constitution notwithstanding the failure of Indians 
to arrive at a geoeral agreement. There was nothing etrange or new in such a 
procedure, During the whole period of British connection with India, the constitu¬ 
tion of the country from time to time had beeu imposed by the will of the British 
Parliament. In contemplating such a course, he waB not unmindful of its real 
implications. If a constitution was imposed on India by His Majesty’s Government 
it inevitably followed that His Majesty’s Government would retain in their bands 
certain extraordinary powers to guarantee the working of the constitution. How¬ 
ever bitter euch a thought might be to every patriotic Indian it must be realised that 
it was an inevitable corollary of their own disunity. In the event of the Britieh 
Government being placed under the necessity of imposing a constitution on India 
they should-make it clear that the extraordinary powers reserved in the hands of His 
Majesty’s Government would be abrogated at any time when there was a general 
agreement amongBt the different elements in the country. 

Need foe Large-scale Indostrialisation 


. Turniog to the economic problems facing the country, the President referred to 
the Constructive Programme of the Congress and said it was impossible for a country 
of the size of India to organise its economic life on the basis of cottage industries 
and self-contained village units. If India were to survive as an economically power¬ 
ful country, they must adopt a policy of large-scale industrialisation. A plan of large- , 
scale industrialisation for a country of the size of India involved the tackling of 
problems of vast social significance. The Government of India had recently published 
a statement in which they had given broad, indications of the central control of 
industry and the nationalisation of certain industries. The principles enunciated in 
this statement muBt be generally accepted sseonnd. In their actual application, how¬ 
ever they were bound to raise innumerable questions of detail on which there 
would be acute differences of opinion. One welcome feature of the statement was 
that a serious attempt would be made to adopt a rational policy in the distribution 
and location of industries. South India, for instance, had not got so many indnstries 
as certain parts in Northern India. They muBt press strongly both upon the Provin¬ 
cial Government and the Central Government the need for giving a high priority to 
nroposale for the establishment of industrial concerns in South India. The leaders of 
the Justice Party would find a vast and fruitful field of service in this direction. 
Their Party must also support a rational policy of nationalisation and state control 
of industries. Referring to the BOcial programme of the Party, Sir Shanmukhara 
Ohetti said that none of the political parties in India had done anything beyond pay¬ 
ing lip service to the cause of the Depressed Classes. With separate electorates and 
nroner safeguards, the Scheduled Castes could have made more rapid progress than 
thev had done hitherto. It wae a matter for rejoicing that the leaders of the 
Scheduled Castes had now become alive to the real problem and would not allow 
themselves to be bood-winked by any political party or individual. The Justice 
Partv should always be prepsred to offer the fullest co-operation to all organisations 
cf the Scheduled Castes and support them in their endeavours for the political, 
ecouomie and social advancement of these communities. 

The Self-Respect movement in South India, the President continued, was really 
an off.shoot of the social programme of the Non-Brabmin party. He was himself 
oannniated with this movement from its very inception. Unfortunately in the name 
Self-Respect movement, propaganda had been carried on m a manner which, 
it allowed unchecked, would disrupt the Non-Brahmin communities. The Self- 
Respect movement to-day was mainly directed towards destroying belief in the exist- 
EKf God and demobilising the Hindu re igion. If certain enthusiasts felt that 
in life was to undertake work in this direction, he had no quarrel with 
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political party for any propaganda dealing with religion. This question had created 
a serious dissension in their ranks and he would earnestly appeal to all those who 
really had the Non-Brahmin cause at heart not to complicate matters and create 
disunity amongst the Nou-Brahmins._ It was with a view to_ permit men of all faith 
to work together on a common political platform that the Executive Committee had 
thought it wise to place before the Confederation proposals lor embodying suitable 
provisions iu the constitution for this purpose. So far as hs was concerned, said 
Sir Shanmukban, he confessed he was a believer in God and a Hindu by religion. 
A great deal of propaganda had been done to the effect that the Hindu religion 
waB an Aryan religion and that the vast bulk of the Non-Brahmins who were 
Dravidians in their origin should have nothing to do with this religion. He totally 
disagreed from this view. The speaker was not in the least ashamed to confeBB that 
thousands of years ago this great stream of Dravidian civilisation mixed with the 
great stream of Aryan civilisation and the blending of the two had produced Hindu 
civilisation. The fact the Hindu religion bad a distinctively Aryan origin waB no 
justification for them to disown it. They must have the courage to recognise that 
there were a great many practices in Hindu religion which deserved the strongest 
condemnation. Notwithstanding these defects let them have the courage to admit 
that no Hindu need be ashamed of his own religion. Concluding, Sir Shaomukham 
Chetti said that the agony through which the world had been passing during the 
last six years would be followed by a period of difficulties and troubles of a different 
nature. The Bhock of these years had produced a revolution in men’s thoughts and 
their outlook on the problems of life. The problems of peace would be even more 
difficult than the tragedy of the war. Let them not be disheartened by the fact that 
their organisation could not boast of great numbers. Even a handful of men filled 
with enthuBiaem could work miracles. If they had any belief in the justice of iheir 
own cause let them get on with their works irrespective of its consequences, in the 
faith that action was their duty and the fruit thereof was not their concern. 

, Resolutions 

Formation of Composite Governments Urged 

A resolution urging that for the next ten years at least no form of government 
other than a Composite Government should be allowed to function both in the provin¬ 
ces and the Centre, wan adopted at the 8.I.L.F. Confederation on the 8th, May. bir 
B. K. Shanmukham Chetti presided. 

After a song (on the Justice Party) by Kumari Pndma, the Chairman moved a 
resolution congratulating the United Nations on the complete victory achieved 
over Germapy and the end of the struggle in Europe and expressing pride in the 
achievements of the valiant sons of India who had contributed to this great victory. 
It was not merely due to the great might of the United Nations but to the essential 
justice of their cause that the war was won. The lesson that justice would always 
triumph, must be borne in mind by them. The Justice Party had suffered setbacks. 
They Bhould consider the 1937 elections as their Dunkirk. He would ask them to go 
forth in the fullest belief that there was justice on their side. 

A condolence resolution on the deaths of Messrs. C. D. Naysgam, K. Subramania 
Pillai, M. C. Bajah, V. Dbarmalingam Pillsi, 8. 8. Eajan, 8. P. Jaynram Nadar, 
Subbarayadu and 0. Basudav and Dr. Mathuram was adopted, all standing. 

The Conference placed on record its sense of sorrow at the irreparable loss that 
the world had suffered in the paBBing away of President Eoosevelt in whom the 
world had found one of the greatest champions of freedom and democracy. The 
Chairman, who moved the resolution, said that it could be said without exaggeration 
that if to-day they celebrated the Victory Day, it waB President Eoosevelt who was 
mainly responsible for the achievement of this end. 

Attack on the Congress 

Mr. M. Damodaram Naidu then moved a resolution recording the opinion that 
the Congress under its present leadership and directive waB "the greatest obstacle to 
political progress in India" and viewing with great concern “its continued aud 
declared hostility" to other political parties and communities The resolution 
expressed the feeling that by its “short-sighted, precipitate, clannlBh policy" the 
CongreHs bad created a situation in India wherein large sections of the people aDd in 
particular the Muslims, Indian Christians, Scheduled Classes and the bulk of the 
Non-Brahmins felt that it would not only be unsafe but dangerous to the growth of 
democracy and to the peace of India and of the world at large if powerB were once 
more to devolve on Buch an organisation. It viewed with disfavour the tendency on 
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the British Government to sappOrt and favour thn nun™.. „„ j 
allied agencies, thus heavily loading the dice against other political ^rtio. wh^h 

Ms Si'sssfsi” “e ™&. ffi x'jks, zs& 

aata that the British Government would be wrong if they thought that thn ('nnir™.. 
wn .? 0D >y political party with which they bad to deal. They Bbould see thaf all 
political parties in Iudia were satisfied. The resolution was passed. 

Demand for Self-Government 

The Conference next adopted a resolution calling upon the British 
to implement forthwith the proposal for a self-governing India and wwnton the 
Government that no proposal would be acceptable which did not take into account 
the needs and demands of all the political parties and communities which formed 
the bulwark of real India. Mr. B. Narayanaswami Naidu, moving the resolution 
said that the Justice Party was also as anxious as any other party for the freedom 
of India. Mr. R. Subramaniam also supported the resolution which was adopted. 
Separate Elections for Non-Brahmins 


On the motion of Mr. R. Madanagopal Natdu, the Confederation passed a 
resolution expressing the opinion that “in view of the peculiar conditions prevailing 
in South India and for the effective protection of the politically weaker communities, 
the Constitution must provide for separate electorates for Non-Brahmin Hindus and* 
Scheduled Classes." Mr. Madanagopal Naidu said that they should take into con¬ 
sideration the present state of a flairs in the country and added that separate 
electorates alone wonld bring what the community wanted. He appealed to the 
monied members of the community to come forward and help in the achievement 
of their objective, 

iJao Bahadur P, Rangaswami Naidu moved that (1) the principle of the 
Communal G. O. of the Madras Government must be extended to all the services, 
including All-India Services for which recruitment wae made in this Presidency; 
(ii) for purposes of recruitment the communities in this Presidency must be classi¬ 
fied as (a) Non-Brahmin Hindus, (b) Scheduled Classes, (c) Muslims, (d) Indian 
Christiana, (e) Brahmins and (f) other communities; and (iii) the representation 
of the communities must be approximately on the population basis; and in reoruiting 
men for civilian services from those returned from war services the principle of the 
Communal G. O, should be strictly observed. 


The Scheduled Castes’ Federation 

Bombay—6th. & 7th. May 1945 
Presidential Address 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, addressing the Scheduled Castes’ Federation held in 
Bombay on the 6th. May 1945, suggested a new approach to the communal problem 
and put forward a new solution which, he claimed, was better than Pakistan. His 
solution was based mainly on the principle that a majority community “maybe 
conceded a relative majority of representation but it can never claim an absolute 
majority." Tbia principle is applied both to Provinces in which Hindus are in a 
majority and to Provinces in which Muslims are in a majority. Id either case 
the representation given to the majority does not exceed 40 per cent" 

Raising two preliminary issues. Dr. Ambedkar declared, firstly, that if Indians 
wanted Dominion Status, they could not escape the responsibility of framing their 
own constitution. “A constitution, framed by the British Government and imposed 
upon Indians, sufficed in the past. But if the nature of the future constitution 
Indians are clamouring for is borne in mind, it will be clear that an imposed con¬ 
stitution will not do.” Dr. Ambedkar added : ‘It ia uselesB for the Bnliah to frame 
for India a constitution, which they will not remain to enforce. The same result will 
eneue if the constitution ia imposed by one powerful section or a combination of 
such sections on other sections." Secondly, Dr. Ambedkar emphatically opposed the 
proposal of a constituent assembly. "It ib absolutely superfluous", he declared. So 
much of the constitution of Indin has already been written out in the Government 
of India Act, 1935. that it seems to be an sot of supererogation to appoint a con¬ 
stituent assembly to do the thing over again. All that is necessary is to delete those 
sections of the Government of India Act, 1935, which are inconsistent with Dominion 
Status." Explaining the necessity of a new approach, Dr. Ambedkar said that the 
attempts so far made at a solution of the communal problem were either in the 

41 
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nature of a coward’s plan to Kotow to the bull; or the bully’s plan to dictate to tbe 
weak. Nothing could be more absurd than a policy of eternal appeasement hitherto 
followed. It was a policy of limitless demand followed by endless appeasement. 

Dr. Ambedkar attributed this position to tbe fact that no principles bad been 
accepted as authoritative and binding on the parties to the communal question. 

The approach he was making was, therefore, based on two considerations, firstly, 
that in proceeding to solve the communal problem, it was essential to define the 
governing principles which should be invoked for determining tbe final solution and, 
secondly, that, whatever the governing principles they must be applied to all parlies 
equally without fear or favour. 

Dividing the communal problem into three categories of representation in the 
Legislature, in the Executive and in tbe Services, Dr. Ambedkar laid down principles 
which, in bis view, should govern each. Aa regards the Services, be said that all 
that waB necessary was to convert the present administrative practice into statutory 
obligation. Ab regards representation in the Executive, be said that the representatives 
of the Hindus, tbe Muslims and the Scheduled Castes should be equal to the quan¬ 
tum of their representation in the Legislature. As regards other minorities, a seat 
or two should be reserved for their representation and a convention established that 
they would get a fair portion of representation in the corps of parliamentary secre¬ 
taries that would have to be raUed- 

On the natnre of the Executive, he laid down a number of principles. Firstly, 
the system under which a party which secured a majority at the poll was deemed 
entitled to form a government on the presumption that it bad the confidence of the 
majority, was untenable in Indian conditions. Tbe majority in India wae a commu¬ 
nal majority and not a political majority. That being the difference, the presumtion 
that arose in England could not be regarded as a valid presumption in tbe conditions 
of India. Secondly, the Executive should cease to be a committee of the majority 
party in the Legislature, It should be eo constituted that it would have its mandate 
not only from tbe majority but also from the minorities in tbe Legislature. Thirdly,' 
the Executive should be uon-parliamentary in tbe sense that it shall not be remove¬ 
able before the term of the Legislature, and It should be parliamentary in tbe eenee 
that the members of tbe Executive shall be chosen from tbe members of tbe Legisla¬ 
ture and shall have the right to sit in the HonBe, speak, vote aod answer questions. 

Electon of Prime Minister 


Dr. Ambedkar laid down other principles, namely, that the Prime Minister as 
we Executive Head of the Government should have tbe confidence of tbe whole 
House •, the person representing a particular minority in tbe Cabinet Bhould have 
the confidence of the members of the community in tbe Legislature; and a member of 
the Cabinet shall not be liable to be removed except on impeachment by the House 
on the ground of corruption or treason. Following these principles, lie proposed that 
Prime Minister and members of the Cabinet from tbe majority community should 
be elected by the whole House by the single transferable vote and that the repre- 
eentativea of the different minorities in the Cabinet should be elected by tire single 
transferable vote of the members of each minority community in the Legislature. 
Healing with representation in the Legislatures* Dr, Ambedkar provided for the follow¬ 
ing percentages in the Central Assembly : Hindus, who formed 54.68 per cent of the 
population, should get 40 per cent representation, Muslims 28.5 thirty-two per cent, 
Scheduled Castes 14.d twenty per cent, Indian Christians 1.16 three per cent, Sikhs 

1.49 four per cent and Anglo-Indians 0*5 one per cent (percentage of population is 
taken after deducting the number of aboriginal tribes from the census figures). In 
Bombay, Hindus who formed 76.42 of the population would get 40 per cent repre- 
ssntauon in the[Legislature ; Muslima 9.98 twenty-eight per cent, Scheduled Castes 
9.64 twenty-eight percent, Indian Christians 1.75 two percent, Anglo-Indians -07 one 

L" 8K€ ®; 44 one p ? r c 6 "*: Ia «>« Punjab, Muslims who formed 57'06 
would get_40 per cent representation in the Legislature, HinduB 22'17 would get 28 
per cent Shikhs ld.22 twenty-one per cent, Scheduled Citstee 4.39 nine per cent and 
lnatan Christians 1,71 two per cent. 

_ . , Principles Governing Representation 
Dr. Ambedkar said the distribution was made on the following principles : 
maioritv S2,, 111 *!, unten » b !f m theory and unjustifiable in practice. A 
7 u 1 *? . be c0,1 . c<,ded a relative majority of representation but it 
Eiven to l majority. (2) The relative majority of representation 

given iq a majority community in the Legislature should not be so lares as to enable 
the majority to establish its rule with the help of the sm.lleat of miuoffties ; (3) “ he 
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ik» er - W v 5 - f he weightage taken from the majority should be distributed 
among the minorities in inverse promotion to their social standing economic position 

^?*I 0 ^i C r dl ( J ,0,, ' >a0 ^ h8ta m ’ nor ity which is large and wWch°has C a better 
social, educational and economic standing gets n lesBer amount of weightage than a 

t?on°U infTrior that^f th» ‘ml * nd "H° Be educ * tiona !- economic and sodal posi- 
a 10 j 1 of u , otlierB ' lbe representation provided by him Dr 
^m> b «iUnn r ta " ba] “ nced representation. No one community was placed in 

d ° m . ln ® te over olhers by reason of number. The Muslim objection 
to the Hindu ma ority and the Hindu and Sikh objection to the Muslim majority 
were completely eliminated, both in the Centre as well as in the Provinces. ? 

in ft/hLftrt "55 f0 r * uni , t , cd India,’’ Dr. Amedkar proceeded. “They are made 
- ,n b °P e tbat Muslims will accept them in preference to Pakistan ns provid- 
ing better security than Pakistan does. I am not against Pakistan. I believe it is 
founded on the prmeiple of self-determination, which it is now too late to queation. I 
am prepared to give them the benefit of the principle, on condition that the Muslims 
do not deny the benefit of the principle to the non-Muslim residents of the area. 
Bat, 1 believe, I am entitled to draw the attention of the Muslima to another and a 
better plan of security. I claim that my plan ia better than the plan of Pakistan. 
Let me state the points which tell in favour of my plan : They are: (1) Under my 
proposal the danger of a communal majority which 1 b the basis of Pakistan is re¬ 
moved : (2) under my proposal the weightage at present enjoyed by the Muslims is 
not disturbed : (3) the position of Muslims in the non-Pabistan Provinces is greatly 
strengthened by an increase in their representation which they may not get if 
Pakistan comes and which will leave them in a more helpless condition tbsn they 
are in at present.'' 


“The Role of Unanimity” 

In “a word to the Hindu”, Dr. Ambcdbar said much of the difficulty over the 
commnnsl question was due to the Hindus' insistence that the rnle of majority was 
sacrosanct and it must be maintained at ail costs. Dr. Ambedkar drew attention to the 
other rule, the rnle of unanimity, applied to trial by jury, in wbich the decision was 
binding upon the jugde only if the verdict of the jury was unanimous. The rule of 
unanimity was also accepted in the decisions of the League of Nations. “It is obvious 
that if the. principle of unanimity wrb accepted by the Hindus as a rule of decision 
in the Legislatures and in the Executive, there would be no such thing as a commu¬ 
nal problem in India.” 

Dr. Ambedkar proceeded : "It may be open to the Hindus to ask Mr. Jinnah 
why in 1930, when he formulated bis fourteen points he insisted upon the principle 
of majority rule to such an extent that one of the points stipulated that in granting 
weightage limits should be placed whereby a majority shall not be reduced to a mino¬ 
rity or equality. It may be open to the Hindus to ask Mr. Jinoab, if be is in favour 
of a Muslim majority in Muslim Provinces, why he is opposed to a Hindu majority 
in the Centre ? The Hindus must, however, realise that these posers may lead to 
the conclusion that Mr. Jinnah's position is inconsistent. They cannot lead to the 
affirmation of the principle of majority rnle. The abandonment of the principle of 
majority rule in politics cannot affect the Hindus very much in other walkB of life. 
As an element in social life, they will remain a majority. Tbey will bave the mono¬ 
poly of trade Bnd business wbich they enjoy. They will have the monopoly of property 
wbich they have. My proposals do not ask the Hindus to accept the principle of un¬ 
animity, My proposals do not ask the Hindus to abandon tbe principle of majority 
rule. All I am asking them is to be satisfied with a relative majority. Ia it too 
much for them to concede thia T “'Without making any such sacrifice the Hindu 
majority is not justified in representing to the outside world that tbe minorities are 
holding up India’s freedom. This false propaganda will not pay. For the minorities 
are doing nothing of the kind. They are prepared to accept freedom and the dangers 
in which they are likely to be involved, provided they are granted satisfactory safe¬ 
guards. The gesture of the minorities ia Dot to be treated aB a matter for which 
Hindus need not be grateful. It may well be contrasted with what happened in 
Ireland. Redmond, the leader of tbe Irish Nationalists, ones told Cbtsod, tbe leader 
of Ulster : ‘Consent to united Ireland. Ask for any safeguard and they shall be 
granted to you’. He is reported to have turned round and said : ‘Damn your safe¬ 
guards, we don’t want to be ruled by you.’ The minorities in India have not said 
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that. They are ready to be satisfied with safeguards. I ask the Hindus: ‘Is this not 
worth a Mass ?' I am sure it is.’’ 

Resolution s—7th. May 1945 
Constituent Assembly Proposal Opposed 
The Federation, at its resumed session on the next day, the 7th. May, passed 
a resolution expressing opposition to the plan of Constituent Assembly, as 
suggested by the Bapru Committee. . . . _ .. . ,, 

This plan, the resolution said, placed the Scheduled Castes at the mercy of the 
Hindus and Muslims in the matter of constitutional safeguards without making any 
provision that the decisions of the Assembly affecting the Scheduled CaBteB should 
have the support of the Scheduled OasteB. The Federation was opposed to the very 
idea of a Constituent Assembly. , 

The Conference reiterated its determination to stand by the resolutions passed at 
the Working Committee meeting held in Madras in September last and called upon 
all members of the Scheduled Castea to insist on the provisions contained in those 
resolutions as constituting "an irreducible minimum of the protection essential for 
the safety and security of the Scheduled Csstes "against the tyranny and oppression, 
which is sure to follow in the wake of the rule of the Hindu communal 
majority.” 

Government’s Industrial Policy Welcomed 
The Federation next considered the Government’s recent statement of industrial 
policy and expressed the opinion that the policy by recognising private en terprise as a 
basic fact was calculated to do grave wrong to the toiling masses of this country. 
The Federation waB firmly of the opinion that State ownership of industry and 
State ownership of land was the only way which would prevent industrial policy 
resulting in making the rich richer and the poor poorer. In view of the recent 
famine in Bengal, the resolution urged that Government should forthwith undertake 
the work of nationalising land in Bengal, in order to insure that such calamities do 
not recur. 

The Federation also passed a resolution evincing anxiety for the rehabilita¬ 
tion and resettlement of persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes demobilised after 
the war. 


The All India Trade Union Congress 

21st. Session—Madras—20th. January 1945. 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the 21st annual session of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
held in Madras on the 2tlth. January 1945, Mr. Fazal-Elahi Qurban stressed the 
necessity for the establishment of a national government and the release of national 
leaders. He said that post-war planning should take into consideration the condi¬ 
tions of the working classes and the plans must be such that the workers 1 standard 
of living would be raised to the level existing in other countries. He also appeal¬ 
ed to the workers in India to strengthen the Trade Union CongresB. 

Mr. Fazal Etahi Qurban, speaking in Urdu, thanked the delegates for electing 
him as President of the present Beesion.and said that the seeds of the Labour move¬ 
ment were laid in Madras. Tho Congress bad now a membership of over five lakhs 
and repreeentatlvea of every industrial undertaking were among its members. 
He was glad to learn that delegates from places as far as Ceylon and Baluchistan 
had come to the session. Since they last met at Nagpur, the President stated, the 
Congress had grown in strength. The main question of the minimum wages had 
not, however, been settled. Even according to statistics supplied by the Government 
of India, the average wage for a worker was less than Rs. 25 whereas the cost of 
living had risen to twice and thrice than that before the war. The dearness 
allowances given were not in proportion to the rise in prices. The Chairman 
appealed to the workerB to strengthen the Congress in order to foroe the Govern¬ 
ment to redress their grievances. He said that at this juncture there was need for 
a truly national government in the Centre. Their leaders were in iail and they 
must be released immediatly and power must be transferred to the hands of the 
people. There was bIso need for unity among the different communities in the 
country. Congress-League nnity was essential and it was their duty to see that it 
yras brought about. Regarding the planB for the future, the President said that all 
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planning must take into consideration the working classes in the country. Unless 
the workers were satisfied end there was a general rise in the standard of living, 
the country would not progress. He was afraid that until there was a national 
government, there could not be any real planning intended to benefit the working 
classes. A national government, though not socialistic in their outlook, would 
that the poor working classes were bettered in all respects. The President next 
referred to the progress made in Soviet Russia and he sought permission of the 
Congress to send a message of greetings to the victorious Red Army. 

Need foe Increased Basic Wages 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary, presmted the annual report. He said the 
membership in the Congress had increased considerably. There were now 413 
unions affiliated to the Congress, with a membership ol over 500,000. During the 
period under review, the cost ol living had increased considerably and the dearness 
allowances granted to workers had been found to be very inadequate. The basic 
wages must be increased in proportion to the increase in tbe cost of living. Owing 
to shortage of coal, a large number of industrial undertakings had permanently 
closed down and the number of unemployed hud increased. This had put a great 
strain on the Trade Union movement in the country. They were also to be 
watchful about the future. Unless they made the Trade Union Congress strong, 
there was no hope for them in the future. Moved by Mr. U. K. Bose and seconded 
by Mr. P. R. K. Sarma, the report was adopted. 


Delegates’ Session—Madras—21st January 1945 

RF SOLUTIONS 


At the Delegates' session of the All-India Trade Union Congress, held on the 
2lBt January 1945, at the Wall-tax Theatre, Park Town, Mr. Fazal-Elalii 
Durban, presiding, a comprehensive resolution strongly protesting against the 
failure of the British Government to accede to the unanimous demand of Indians 
of all shadeB of opinion for immediate transfer of power to the Indian people, 
stating that this policy of holding on to power autocratically, despite the declared 
wishes of the people of India, ran counter to the anti-Fascist and democratic 
professions of the BritUth Government, demanding the immediate establishment of 
a National Government at the Oentre, responsible to the people of the country 
and giving whole-hearted support of the working classes of this country to efforts made 
by political leaders like Mahatma Gandhi and Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah to end the 
deadlock, was adopted. Mr. V. V. Oiri moved the resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. V. R. Kalappa, and supported by MeBBis M. K. Bose, Somnath Lahri 
and Rube* 

The main difficulty that faced tbe session was the question of the language in 
which the proceedings were to be conducted so as to enable the delegates from all 
parta of the country to follow the proceedings. Eventually, English or Hindustani 
speeches which covered the major part of the proceedings were translated into one 
or two vernaculars. 

Affiliation Fees to be Enhanced 


There wbb a good deal of discussion on the recommendation placed before them 
for tbe enhancement of affiliation feea of trade unions. XbiB proposal was opposed 
bv a resolution sponsored by Mr. B. K. Mukherjee and supported by Mr. Sisir Roy 
who said that most ol the unions were weak numerically and that they should make 
it a uoint not to enhance, the rates with a view to enabling the unions to come into 
the Cou (Tress Prof. Kabir characterised the proposal to enhance the rates as unfair 
and said that if they wanted to increase the resources of the Congress the rates for 
biager unions might be increased. After Borne otherB had Bpoken, Mr. Mukherjee 

withdrew his opposition and the original proposal was carried. 

A number of other amendments to the constitution were then adopted. 
Bv these the General Council was authorised to determine the list of trade 
crnuuB from time to time by addition, amalgamation or omission. The minimum 
membership for a trade group wae fixed at 2.000. Where membership in udiodb 
in “group did not come up to 2,000, the unions would be included in the General 

Gl0UP The Congress, by another resolution which was passed by the entire gathering 
. nave its salutations to the martyrs who had fallen in the struggle for 

Indian freedom. The session appealed to the Governor of the 0. P. and H. E. the 
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Viceroy to commute the death sentence passed on the Ghimur and ABhti cbbo 
prisoners. 

Delegates’ Greetings 

Mr. Shanmugha Das (Ceylon) then conveyed to the BeBsion the greetings of 
the Ceylon Trade Union Federation. He said that 16,000 workers were organised 
under the banner of the Federation. He said that close tieB bound the people of 
Ceylon and India together and they of Ceylon had done everything to tbe_ famine- 
Btricken people of Bengal. The people of Ceylon, Mr. Das added, were being kept 
in bondage by the aime imperialist power which kept the Indians in bondage and 
the Bpeaker would like to assure them that realising fully well that the independence 
of India meant the independence of Ceylon, the people of Ceylon had pledged their 
whole-hearted Bupport for the cause of Indian independence. He would take away 
with him one lesson and that wae the trade union unity which they were able to 
achieve. Unfortunately, they in Ceylon were still divided and there were three 
different trade unions. It would be hie endeavour to bring about unity in trade 
union rnnkB in the island. 

Janab Dawood Khan, a delegate from Baluchistan, addressing the meeting in 
Hindustani, conveyed the greetings of the workers of his country and said that the 
workers in Baluchistan were still largely unorganised. They knew that the T. U. C. 
was the real organisation of workers and that no union could develop outside it. 
Conditions in Baluchistan, however, were very difficult and many trade union 
workers were in jail. He hoped that, under the leadership of the Congress, they 
would progreaa. 

Representation at World t. d. c. 


At this stage, Mr. N. M. Joshi, addressing the session, said that a delegate had 
asked for information whether the Congress received any money from the Govern¬ 
ment in order to send delegates to the World Trade Union Congress. Mr. Joehi 
said that they had decided to send three representatives. The British Trade Union 
Congress in order to facilitate their sending delegatee from India wired to him that 
the Government might be prepared to give free passage to one delegate and the 
Government of India accordingly offered free poBsage to one delegate. The offer 
was accepted and this was the only help that they had received from the Govern¬ 
ment ana nothing more. 

Resolutions 


Mr. V, V. Qiri, ex-Minister, then moved the following resolution : 

"If 1 ® A. I. '1. U. C. strongly protests against the failure of the unanimous 
demand of Indians of all Bhades of opinion for immediate transfer of power to the 
Indian people. The refusal of the Government to respond to the offer of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lord Waveil’a December speech only serve to underline the fact that 
the British Government is determined to maintain the deadlock and stick to power. 
In the opinion of this session, this policy of holding on to power autocratically 
despite the declared wishes of the people of India rune counter to the anti-Fascist 
and democratic professions of the British Government. 

“The A.I.T.U.C. ie Inrther of the opinion that the present irresponsible Govern¬ 
ment haB exposed iteelf as thoroughly incompetent to handle even a single problem 
created by the complex war conditions. Ite isolation from the people has led to 
rapid economic deterioration all over the country intensifying poverty and starvation. 
In the name, therefore, of the Indian people’s right to freedom as well as to safe¬ 
guard India againBt the present unbearable conditions, the A.I.T.U.O. demands the 
immediate establishment of a National Government at the Centre responsible to the 
people of the Country. f 

r , ,“ I . n °*. d « “> , eDd the deadlock, efforts made by political leader like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Quaide-Azam Jinnah not only for resolving differences but also for 
securing the transfer of power will receive the whole-hearted support of the working 
class of this country.” ™ 6 

Moving the resolution, Mr. Girl said that be was glad that Trade Union Con¬ 
gress which wasi a revolutionary body had turned into a reformist organisation. The 
Gn\Ef;.L e B t ,d ’, 1 th ?,B rll .« h Government was not prepared to part with any power. 

oth ” har, d> desired to strengthen its imperialist hold on this country for 
etploiting them further. Neither Soviet Russia nor America, Mr. Giri said, had 
made any declaration which would ensure them that fieedom was within 
Therefore, he Baid, they had to secure the ‘undiluted political and economio indepen¬ 
dence of this country/ It would not fall from above and they must vet at it hv 
their own exertion. They should not be going about with their begging 6 bowls? If 
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public opinion was to be formed in the country regarding the grant of freedom to 
India, that had to be created. They had seen the declaration of the Labour Party 
which had exposed iteelf in its true colours. There wsb no difference between the 
Conservative Party represented by Mr. Cburchill and the Labour Party. Proceeding, 
Mr. Qiri observed that he must say that the labour organisations had not played 
their part and had not discharged their duty correctly. Workers in India fought 
more for their dearnesB allowance, and other allowances and had forgotten about the 
freedom of the country. He, therefore, wanted that they should not water down 
their ideals for small material benefits. By doing so, they had injured and they 
would be injuring the interests of the country. “Let there be no *lfe’ and ‘bute’. 
Let your determination be freedom first and dearness allowance next. Otherwise,' 
there is no hope," Mr. Qiri declared. Concluding, Mr. Giri expressed the view that 
if India were to attain her full stature in the comity of nations, it must be on the 
basis of a united India and not a divided India’. So far as the workers of this 
country were concerned, a divided India was a danger. 

Mr. V. R. Ralappa, who seconded the resolution, said that Lord Wavell had 
asked them to trust the intentions of the British. Tbe view was also being can¬ 
vassed that it was by the will of Providence that Britain held this country as the 
trustee for the dumb millions. They had trusted Britain for over a century and 
they had found that they got nothing. They should, therefore, see that the political 
organisations in the country came together to solve the deadlock. They for their 
part would support any agreement that might be reached. 

Mr. if. K. Bose (Bengal), supporting the resolution, said that no proof was 
necessary to show that tbe British Government did not want to transfer power. 
There was no use merely passing resolutions; but they should take steps to see 
that the British Government transferred power to the people. 

Mr. Somnofh Lahri said that the workers were not only anxious to secure 
betterment of union working conditions and wages but, were also keenly intent unon 
serving tbe national cause. Tbe trade Union Congress was anxious to establish 
unity in the country to secure freedom. Mr. Dube then supported the resolution 
after whjch it was put to vote and carried unanimously amidst cheers. The session 
then adjourned. 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—Madras—22nd. January 1945 


Suppression of Civil Libbrtie9 

The second day’s proceedings of tbe Delegates’ Session commenced on the 22nd, 
January at St. Mary's Hall, Armenian Street. A number of resolutions moved from the 
chair and explained to the delegatee in Hindustani and Tamil were adopted unani¬ 
mously. The Congress strongly protested against the suppression of civil liberties 
in the country and stated that the Government bad virtually abrogated the rights of 
public meeting, freedom of speech and freedom of association, put severe restrictions 
on the liberties of the Press and made those rights “dependent on the whimB of the 
local bureaucratB and police officers." Tbe Congress demanded that all those 
restrictions on civil liberties should be removed and full freedom of speech, freedom 
of association and freedom of the Press restored. 

The Congress extended fraternal greetings to the workers and peasants and the 
Red Army of Russia who had helped the cause of freedom of other cations and to 
tbe workers of Britain and welcomed trade union delegations from both these 
countries. It congratulated the Greek people upon their heroism and unity in the 
defence of their liberty and freedom, strongly condemned the policy of the Churchill 
Government in utilising British and Indian forcees to suppress this freedom, ami 
expressed warm approval of the support given by the British working classes to tbe 
cause of the Greek people. It fervently hoped that British labour would be able to 
defeat the reactionary policy of the- Churchill Government and ensure justice and 
freedom to tbe Greeks. 

Protection for Clerical Employees 

The need for legislation to be undertsken by the Central Government to 
protect clerical and administrative employees and employees in shops and commercial - 
establishments and to secure for them better conditions of life and work, was 
emphasised in another resolution which urged the inclusion of this class of workers 
Kl measures of Bocia! security, especially in the schemes for Health insurance. 

The Congress viewed with concern the involuntary unemployment of thousands 
of industrial workers in various parts of the country and urged upon Government to 
uke effective steps to secure to the affected workers prompt and adequate compensation. 

The redreBs?of tbe grievances of woiksrs engaged in tbe jule, plantation and 
bidi industries and the abolition of the contract system of labour in Government 
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»nd quasi-Govcrnment institution. Corporations and local bodies, Ports and Railways, 
w*b urged in other, resolutions, adopted by the Congress. The resolution relating 
to the Jute workers (in Bengal) pointed out that as the workers request for the 
appointment of an adjudicator within a reasonable period had not been acceded to 
by the authorities, they should consolidate their ranks to resort to direct action at 

the opportune moment. ^ _ 

Condition of Women Workers 

The Congress in another resolution, drew the attention of the Governments, 
Central and Provincial, to the condition of nearly five lakhs of women workers in 
the country, employed in coal mines, Jute, cotton and rice mills and urged among 
other things that equal pay should not be required to work underground in coal 
mines and maternity benefit should bo paid to alt women employees earning below 
Rs. 200 a month. 

Demand for Leaders’ Release 

A resolution strongly protesting against the continued detention of Maulsna 
Abul Kalam Azad, Pandit Jawaharlnl Nehru and other members of the Congress 
Working Committee and of thousands of Congress members and trade unionists 
and demanding their immediate and unconditional release was passed unanimously. 

Moving the resolution urging the release of leaders, Mr. B. T. Ranadive said 
that eiuce the incarceration of the national leaders in 1942 when the Government 
snddenly pounced upon them, in spite of disappointment, despair and confusion, 
the working classes in the country through their trade union organisations had been 
repeatedly rising in defence of the liberties of ths Congress and urging the release 
of the national leaders. Neither international opinion nor national opinion believed 
that Pandit Nehru’s presence in the country could be dangerous to the conduct of 
the war. Every honest man in India or in any country knew that the detention of 
the leaders was part of a frontal offensive against the aspiration of the Indian 
people. Mr. B. K. ilukerji, seconding the resolution, said that there would have 
been no need for a resolution of the typo if the working claBBes had been well 
organised as thereby they would have secured the country’s freedom long sgo. 
Mr. V. R. Kalappa, supporting the resolution, said that no one could pretend to 
have a greater hold over the masses of this country than Gandbiji and if be wanted 
the release of the leaders by direct action of the workerB he would have been the 
last mat) to “funk” and he would have been tbe last not to adviBe them to do so. 
It was true that following the arrest of Gandhiji and other leaders in August 1942 
there were disturbances in the country. But it was not only misrepresentation of 
Mahatma Gandhi, it was doing the greatest possible injury to tbe country if any¬ 
body said that the disturbances were due to any resolution of the Congress or the 
direction of any leader of the Congress. The resolution was then carried 
unanimously. 

Ban on Congress Activities Criticised 
Mr. N. M. Joshi moved the resolution prolesting ngaiust the continued ban on 
the Indian National Congress and its activities. The resolution stated that the bnn 
constituted an attack on the democratic rightB of tbe people and had aggravated the 
effects of the economic crisis by stilling the normal political life of tho country. 
The resolution demanded that tho ban be immediately lifted and full freedom of 
organisation and activity be restored to tbe Indian National Congress bo that the 
present helplessness and pnralysalion of social 13i< v -"^ v ^’^'i|COU , ilry could be ended 
aud the National Congress .once more enabled JB people in the present 

period of political and economic, crisis. Mr. l be Congress organisa¬ 
tions were declared illegal in J942 evea-before the Civil Disobedience 

movement. It was true some Congressmen - bu.V released and on tbe 

advice of Gandbiji had begun a constructive pStf h*w_*^jof work on the lioea 
suggested by him. Mr. Joshi was glad to say that J f 10 important items of 
that programme was labour organisation. But altkuifBi-V -^.Igressmen hud started 
a constructive programme of work they could not i-,. ; Y -=ikin the name of the 
Indian National Congress. The Trade Union Co^ (; \ .V? 1 for full civil liberty 
and so they demanded that in this country therd rill liberty of thought, 

speech snd of the Press. They must also have filli lihsrCk If organisation. Con¬ 
gressmen were now deprived of this and the Trade Unia. '..Congress must insist 
that the preseut ban should he lifted and Congressmen pern'iited to work in the 
name of their organisation. Mr. Bankim Mukerji, seconding tbe resolution, Baid that 
so long ns the ban remained, public life in the country would not be real. He said 
there would not have been a famine in Bengal if the leads.'^ had been free to carry 
on their work for the people. The resolution was duly carftfeS* 
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The CongreBB adopted a number of resolutions relating to the redreesal of 
grievances of workers in thehsndloom industry, textiles, the Press, mines and to 
the conditions of work for workers in the Tata steel industry. 


Aimb of Post-War Planning 


A comprehensive resolution on planning was adopted by the Congress, The 
resolution declared that complete planning of social and economic life could only be 
achieved under socialism after the abolition of private production, the final aim of 
all planning being abolition of poverty and exploitation of man by man. The 
resolution expressed the view that there was scope for a planned development of 
India’s resources and industries even during the transitional stage and fully sup¬ 
ported the demand for the immediate establishment of heavy industries as the 
basis of future planned economy in the country. 

The Congress reiterated its faith in a Socialist State which alone, in its view, 
could eueure the real material well-being of the people by exploiting all the resources 
of the country solely for the purpose of equitable distribution. 

The labour policy of the Government of Madras came in for criticism in 
another resolution which called on the Government to modify their policy in such 
a manner as to ensure to workers their right to organise and realise their just 
demands. 

Suggestions for the avoidance of delay in adjudication and conciliation, a 
proper system of rationing for industrial wokers, fixation of proper dearness 
allowances and basic wages to workers, redressal of grievances of workers in 
municipal and local bodies, legislative protection to private motor drivers and 
workers and statutory protection to domestic servants were indicated in other 
resolutions adopted. 

Railwaymen’s Demands 


The Congress fully supported the demands formulated by railway workers on 
the questione of dearness allowance, revision of scales of pay and increase in basio 
wages of railwayman and condemned the persistent refusal of the Railway Board 
and the Government of India to grant these juet demands. The resolution directed 
affiliated unions to observe the next Budget Day as an All-India Railwayman's day 
with a view to realise their demauds. 

Resolutions urging improvement of conditions of work in the Kolar Gold 
Fields and the Kheura Salt Mines were also adopted. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, the session concluded with speeches from 
the delegates and the newly elected President, Mr. Mrinal KaDti Bose. 

Mr. N. if. Joshi thanked the Reception Committee and others who had made 
the Congress the success it bad been. They had 963 delegates attending the present 
session who had come from all over India. The Trade Union Congres had developed 
into an unique organisation—an all-comprehensive, all-party, all-India Trade Union 
Congress. He exhorted the members to maintain this unique character of their 
organisation and not to allow it to become a National Congrees-cum-Trade Union 
Congress, a Muslim League-cum-Trade Union Congress, and the like. The Blogan 
of the working Classes was "Workers of the world, unite.”' Therefore, they should 
not allow the woTkerB of India to be divided. Their second object was to secure the 
freedom of this oountry. The country bad suffered terribly on account of disunity. 
For that purpose also they should be united and be an example to other 

organisations^^ g- anti g osei the newly elected President, next addressed the dele¬ 
gates thanking them for the honour done to him and seeking their co-operation in 
tiie performance of the tasks ahead. He said that the Trade Union Congress, like 
the Indian National Congress, should be made a fighting organisation, in order to 
wrest power from the capitalists. He also urged the working classes to learn the 
value of discipline. 

Election of Office-Bearers 

At the delegates' session the names of the office-bearers for the coming year 
wore announced. They were :—President, Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. S. A. Dange, V. Chakkarai Ohettiar, S. B. Mirajkar, P. G. Bose, and Juggan 
Khan- General Secretary, Mr. N. M. Joshi. Co-opted Members: Messrs. V. V. Giri, 
B T Ranadive, Fnzal-Elahi Qurban, N. Mukerj'i, 8. Bannerjoe, Suresh Chandra 
Bauerjee, R. S. Ruikar, Hariharnath Bastri and Yusuf Meherally. 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

18th Annual Session—New Delhi—3rd & 4th Harch 1915 


Presidential Address 

The Annnal session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, which began in New Delhi on the 3rd. March 1945, was attended by 
reBpreseotativeB of the various Chambers of Commerce and Sir Jeremy Kaisman, 
Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Sir Azizul Hsque, Sir A. Ramaewami Mudaliar, Mr. Bhulabhai 
J. Desai and members of the Central Legislature. 

Mr. J. C. Setalvad, presiding over the session, declared the British statesmen 
mnBt recognise that to get India’s fullest co-operation, two things must be done, 
namely, the release of the political leaders ana the establishment of a National 
Government in India. The trade and industries of India would never prosper nnleaB 
India got her rightful place as a self-governing unit. 

While dwelling on the food problem, Mr. Setalvad referred to the kind of work 
that a National Government could do in creating further eourcee of food supply, 
and said: “There is no reason why the Government should not carry out experi¬ 
ments in co-operative and collective farming in various parts of the country.” He 
suggested that after the war they should consult Soviet experts by arranging a visit 
to India of selected men with technical knowledge to study our conditions and apply 
their experiences to onr benefit. 

Referring to the question of the sterling balances, Mr. Setalvad said he muBt 
throw back into the teeth of the London critics the charge of Indian profiteering. 
He reminded these critics of the forced purchases and the terms on which those 
purchases had been made and of the self denying ordinance that India had practised 
to tbe great hardship of her civilian population in making enormous supplies 
available at controlled prices to suit the convenience of the United Nations. 

Mr. Setalved said that the Hydari Mission had something to do with the coal 
situation. He feared that it was the intention still further to curtail the operating 
capacity of some of our big industries, such as Bteel and chemicals; which required 
large supplies of coal and to replace the reduced output by imports from abroad, 
particularly from the United Kingdom. Mr. Setalved, on behalf of the Federation, 
registered a most emphatic protest against any such action on the part of the 
Government of India and demanded that the Indian public should be taken into 
confidence regarding the Hydari Miseion. 

Resolutions—I ndia’s Sterling Credits 


After the address of the President, Mr, A. D. Shroff moved a resolution on 
the International Monetary Fund and India’s sterling credits. The resolution stated: 
“The Federation, while appreciating the policy adopted by the Government of India 
in appointing Indian non-official businessmen in their Delegation to the International 
Monetary Conference held at Bretton Woods for considering the proposed Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fond and the World Bank, notes with regret that the Indian 
Delegation at the Conference were denied an opportunity of securing a eolation 
through the International Monetary Fund, of India's sterling credits, which have 
arisen in the United Kingdom as a result of the operations of the United Nations 
in India, and that India waB not offered a permanent seat on the proposed 
Executive Board of tbe International Monetary Fund, The Federation is firmly of 
opinion that, while the post-war monetary policy in India should be one of co¬ 
operation in general objectives and broad policies, with any International Monetary 
Organisation that may be set up, India, in offering such co-operatiou, should guard 
against any diminution of sovereign powers, inherent in a nation, to pursue an 
Exchange and Currenoy policy suited to Her own particular national needs and 
interests without subordinating such interests to British policies in the post-war 
period. It further reiterates its view that participation of India in the International 
Monetary Fund or the Bank should not be agreed to unless India is given a 
permanent seat on the Executive Board of the International Monetary Fund and 
unlesa a eolution of India’e Sterling credits in the United Kingdom, satisfactory to 
Indian interests, is arrived at between H. M. G. and the Government of India 

“The Federation viewB with grave concern the increasing strain imposed upon 
India’s economy through the ever-growing purchases of the United Nations in India 
without being paid m a manner best suited to India’s interest and urges the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to take immediate steps to relieve India of any further burden by 
entering into an agreement with H. M. G. providing for eaBy convertibility of 
Sterling balances into dollars and other foreign currencies to facilitate import of 
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plant, machinery and materials for the economic development of the country, and 
to secure an undertaking under the agreement for compensation in the event of the 
depreciation of Sterling. The Federation urges Government to take the public 
into confidence regarding the operations of the Empire Dollar Pool which in the 
opinion of the Federation, should be dissolved henceforth, and to credit to Indian 
account all dollars as on when they become available through trade balances or 
otherwise with the U.S.A. 

Work of Indian Delegation to Bretton Woods Conference 

Mr. A. £>. Shroff, who wbb a member of the Indian Delegation to the Bretton 
Woods Conference, briefly reviewed the work of the Indian Delegation which, he 
said, worked as a harmonious team. He paid a tribute to Sir Jeremy Raismau who 
led the Indian Delegation for his fair-mindedness and reasonableness in all matters 
affecting the fundamental interests of our country. The Indian Delegation was the 
only delegation that was led by a non-national and Mr. Shroff urged that in future 
Indian delegations to inter-national conferences should always be headed by Indians 
themselves. 

The Conference, Mr. Shroff proceeded, was influenced primarily by those 
countries that bad military might and secondly by those who wielded political power. 
Though the question of India’s sterling balances was excluded from the purview of 
the conference, the Indian Delegation had talks with the British Delegation, and the 
latter had declared that the United Kingdom’s obligations would be fully honoured. 
In this connection, Mr. Shroff pointed out that our sterling balances were not in the 
nature of creditB, but should be treated as cash in the current account. Unless the 
question was satisfactorily solved in the interests of India and an arrangement 
reached for the harmonious and orderly liquidation of the sterling balances, Mr. 
Shroff said, India would be well-advised to be iu no hurry to joiu the Internatioual 
Monetary Fund. He urged that negotiations between Hie Majesty's Government 
and India ehould be started forthwith to settle the question. The position was 
strange. They forcibly linked the rupee to the sterling, and said that since we bad 
substantial interest in the Sterling Bloc, we must strengthen it. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. C. Seshachalam (Andhra), Mr. A, R, 
Bhatt (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce) and Mr, Begraj Gupta (Bombay) and 
carried unanimously. 

Demand for National Government 

The Federation adopted, among other resolutions, moved from the chair, one 
urging the release of political prisoners and the establishment of a National 

Government. .... . . 

The Federation deplored the fact that there had been no improvement in the 
political situation in the country and also "the studied and persistent disregard of 
Indian public opinion, both by the. Governments in India and the United Kingdom 
for the immediate resolution of the political stalemate." The Federation declared 
that the continuance of such a situation was not only detrimental to the political and 
economic stability of the country, but wbb also not conducive to an early successful 
conclusion of the war. 

Anti-India Propaganda in U. S. Deplored 

A resolution moved from the chair, protested against the systematic propaganda 
carried on in U. S. A. against India and the Indian national cause by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India under the camouflage of imparting infor¬ 
mation regarding India to the citizens of America.” The Federation urged early 
stepB to make India's Agent-General in U. S. A. independent of the Britieh Em¬ 
bassy "and to counteract such mischievous propaganda by giviDg Americans a true 
picture of the country and its people.” 

War Risk Insurance 

In regard to War Risks Insurance schemes, the Federation miked that in view 
of the retreat of the Japanese forces from the eastern frontiers of India and in view 
of the prospect of an early termination of the war, Government should reduce the 
present rate of one per cent in respect of premium payable under the War Risks 
(Factories) Insurance Scheme and the rate of Re. 0-1-3 per month under the War 
Risks (Goods) Insurance Scheme to a nominal rate. 

Ship-Building Industry 

On the question of shipping, the Federation urged the Government to give 
every encouragement and assistance to the development of an Indian ship-building 
industry in India under Indian capital, control and management. 
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ANTI-PROFITEERING ORDINANCE 

The Federation requested the Government of India to amend suitably Rule 122 
of the Defence of India Aot and orders issued under it, so that only those persons 
who were in the actual management of concerns might be proceeded against under 
the Hoarding and Profiteering Ordinance. 

Import of Consumer Goods 

Mr. B. M. Birla moved a resolution on consumer goods. The resolution 
protested against the policy of the Government of India, apparently designed to 
check inflation, of importing consumer goods from abroad, which were competing 
with the production of Indian industries that were handicapped in maintaining or 
expanding production in the absence of any concerted and serious eflort on the part 
of the Government to import the necessary plant and machinery, chemicals and 
Other raw materials from abroad. 

Urging rapid industrialisation of the country to increase the standard of living 
of the people, the Federation believed that that could be secured by the maximum 
utilisation of the country’s industrial capacity and natural resources and by tempo¬ 
rarily eeouring from abroad only the balance of such consumer goods as might be 
required to meet the scarcity of such goods in the country. The Federation further 
urged Government to make nse of the Sterling and Dollar resources for procuring 
capital goods and the necessary shipping space, provided that such imported goods 
were appropriated by Government for military requirements, and the output of 
indigenous manufacture was made available to the fullest extent to civilian consump¬ 
tion and not for export purposes. 

Mr. Biria asserted that plans were being worked out to flood the country with 
consumer goods, and some of the new Industries that had been Blarted during war 
time were facing serious trouble. Government had, it appeared, taken no steps to 
protect such industries. They should have at least prohibited tbe export of consumer 
goodB to neighbouring countriee. 

Sir Sri Bam regretted that, while members of the Government of India found 
time to listen to the complaints of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, at the 
session of the Federation, even the Secretaries of the various departments found it 
difficult to be present. He asked how Indian industries could flourish if they were 
not given adequate transport facilities and coal. Sir Sri Ram added that Indian 
industries were capable of much greater production to meet domestic demands. He 
pointed out how, in one year, the textile industry increased its output from 3,200 
million yards to 4,800 million yards. He was confident, if the textile industry was 
given the necessary facilities, it could step up production even upto 6,000 million 
yards. Continuing, Sir Bri Ram said that a deputation on behalf of tbe Federation 
bad waited on the Commerce Department, and represented that certain industries 
in India were capable of fully meeting the country’s demands, and yet orders for 
the articles had been placed abroad at a higher rate than those that prevailed in 
India. The deputation wbb told that there had been a mistake, but Sir Sri Ram said, 
some Indian industries would have to suffer for that mistake. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Future of India's Export Trade 

Sir Chunilal B. Mehta (Bombay) moved a resolution on the development of 
India’s Export Trade. Tbe resolution asked the Government of India to take 
energetic steps to enable Indian industries not only to maintain their present 
position in tbe foreign markets, but also to secure an increasing share of those 
markets in the post-war period. “The Federation is gravely concerned,” adds tbe 
resolution, "with the disruption of tbe normal export trade channels during the war, 
which were available in the foreign marketB for the agricultural produce and raw 
materials of India, and ib of opinion that, with a view to securing a proper place for 
India's exportable surplus of raw materials, the Government of India, in consnlta- 
tion with the interests concerned, Bhould, devise measures to counteract the effects 
arising out of the subsidised exports of raw materials by other countries in foreign 
markets, and to secure a more advantageous position for such of India’s monopoly 
in raw matersals as raw jute, raw cotton, mica etc.” Sir Ghunilal pointed out that, in 
the pre-war year 1938-39, the empire countries absorbed 52 per cent of out export 
trade, but in the year 1948-44, it r°Be to 64 per cent, There bad been a definite 
. direction of our^ foreign trade during the war* If India desired to 

inuuBtTiau&o at the pace envisaged by the different proposals nnder discussion, India 
would have to make targe purchases and lor that foreign exchanges would be 
necessary. Continuing tiir Chunilal explained how, during the war, a situation bad 
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arisen by which the old connections of Indian exporters were slowly disappearing. 
The main reason for that was the activity of the UKCC and some of the countries 
of the world centralising their purchases in Indin through their own agencies. It 
was unfortunate, he said, that, in spite of all the efforts of the Indian commercial 
community to have sn assurance from the Government of India that the work of 
the UNCO would be terminated after the war, no such assurance had been forth¬ 
coming. He deplored that the Government of India, up till now, seemed to have 
taken no steps either to maintain the present export markets or expanding the same. 
The desire of U. S. A. and the United Kingdom to increase their export trade was 
well known in order to maintain their present standard of living. If countries like 
the U. S. A. and U. K., the standard of living of whose people was far higher than 
that of the Indian people, proposed not only to maintain their export trade, but also 
wanted to increase their exports, India, with a view to improving her standard of 
living, required mare pressingly that her export markets were not ouly maintained, 
but were expanded. Mr. J. B. Patel stressed the need for a National Government 
at the Centre, which would effectively fashion the economic development of the 
country. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Oilseeds Order 

The Federation adopted a resolution urging the Government to cancel the 
Oilseeds Forward Contracts Prohibition Order> 1943, and permit hedge trading in 
oilseeds with suitable safeguards if necessary during the war period in a few oilseeds 
as an experiment if not in all oilseeds. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Ramdas Kilachand and supported by Mr. 
Ramdeo A. Podar and Mr. K. L, Narasimha Rao . The resolution on the subject 
while appreciating the various control measures taken by the Government of India 
to arrest the upward trend of commodity prices in 1943, invited the attention of the 
Government to the continued closure of hedge markets in oilseeds for more than <10 
months and the resultant hardships to agriculture, trade and industry, despite 
changed conditions in the country. The Federation drew the attention of Government 
to the fall in prices of oilseeds to a level considerably lower than what they were 
prior to the imposition of the prohibition order. The Federation asked the 
Government to permit hedge trading in oilseeds just as it was now beiDg permitted 
in the case of cotton. 

Income-Tax Administration 

Income-tax administration reform was the subject of a resolution which the 
Federation adopted. It was moved by Mr /. J. Kapadia (Bombay) and was 
supported by Mr. Mangaldas B. Mehta (Bombay). The resolution inter alia asked 
for the publication of the decisions of the Income-tax Tribunal, of the Income-tax 
Manual from time to time, together with the instructioue issued by the Central 
Board of Revenue for tbo guidance of officers and the transfer of the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner to the administrative control of the Law Department. 
Income-tax officers, it was urged, "should be permitted to exercise proper judgmeut 
without interference from higher authorities," 

Resolutions—2nd. Day—New Delhi—4th. March 1945 

■ Declaration op Industrial Policy 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry to-day passed a 
resolution urging the necessity of an early declaration of Industrial Policy by the 
Government of India on three points, namely, the role of the State in the future, 
the measure and extent of protection, to be extended, against internal and external 
competition, to Indian industries both in existence and those that may be started 
bereafter ; and India's participation in any international arrangements which may 
impede the fullest utilisation of India’s resources. 

Mr. Gaganvihari L. Mehta (Bengal), moving the resolution, described how in 
countries like Australia and Canada, war needs were being used to provide peace 
opportunities. He mentioned that Australia to-day was the third biggest country 
in the world aB regards ship-building, the fourth biggest country as regards Civil 
Aviation and Air Training, whereas, because of the difficulty in getting Borne 
essential raw materials plant and machinery, India’s industrial development had 
been handicapped in many reBpecte, at least as regards heavy and defence industries. 
Mr. Mehta dwelt on the effect of international agreements and arrangements on 
India and the working of cartels and combines, and suggested that it was time that 
tho Government of India instituted a thorough comprehensive and Impartial inquiry 
into the ramifications, the operations, the effects and rules and regulations of these 
cartels and combiuea, because it was impossible for any indigenous Indian industry 
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to come into existence unless tbe activities of these cartels were controlled in India. 
Speaking of the absence of co-ordination in tbe Government of India, Mr. Mehta 
referred to the story of the young boy who bought a pair of socks and found them 
four inches too lODg. So, be went to bis mother, sunt and sister and requested 
them to shorten the socks; but each of them pleaded they bad no time—probably owing 
to work for tbe Red Crons. Eventually, however, they relented, and when the boy 
wsb asleep each of them in turn, shortened the socks by four inches, with the result 
that, when he got up in the morning, he found the aocka had become too short, 
and remarked this was what was called co-operation without co-ordination. 
(Laughter). On tho question of Commercial Safeguards, Mr. Mehta commended Sir 
Ardeshir Dalai's speech in the Assembly as "conciliatory”, but observed that if these 
Safeguards were unprecedented and stringent, then, there should be no question of 
an interim arrangement in regard to them. They should he abolished altogether, 
and only when a proper Government of India was established, should a fresh 
agreement be negotiated between Britain and India. “We do not want the Govern¬ 
ment of India to bind themaelveB to any new fetterB while trying to get rid of the 
old ones.” Mr. Mehta went on to emphasise that before we thought of nationalising 
our industries, we had to think of nationalising our Government, Under existing 
conditions, he added, nationalisation would mean distribution of posts and services 
and even contracts and tenders, not always on considerations of efficiency. 

Mr. Q. A. Acharya (Mysore) declared that mining leases were being given to 
foreigners, and tbiB was juBt the time to ask the Government to declare its policy 
openly. In south India, he said, during the years 1932 to 1942, they had exported 
enormous quantities of manganese, chromite, mica and magnesite, and he asked if it 
WaB conceivaole that the nationals of any other country would have allowed such 
export of irreplaceable minerals from their country. Mr. Mardji J. Vaidya, Mr. 
N. N. Rakshit and Satdar P. S. Sodhbans supported the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Govt.’s Taxation Policy Cbiticised 

Mr. D. P- Khaitan moved a resolution declaring that the war-time taxation 
policy of the Government of India in respect of industries tended to hamper tbe 
post-war industrial development in the country. It left inadequate reserves to meet 
the post-war requirements of industries for necessary renewals, replacements and 
expansion of tbeir capital assets and thereby undermined their stability and com¬ 
petitive strength vis-a-vtg industries in other conn tries. The Federation nrged upon 
the Government the necessity of bo formulating the tax structure as to positively 
encourage and accelerate the industrial progress of India. 

Mr. Khaitan aaid that, in tbe interests of the country, it wae necessary that 
as many industries as possible should be started. What would have been our fate, 
he aBked, if we had not the textile industry and the cement and the iron and Bteei 
industry ? They had been established before the WBr, and had Blood the country 
in very good stead during timeB of stress. He pleaded for a relaxation of the 
various control measures which affected the proper growth of industries. Mr. 
Ramnath Podar, who seconded the resolution, said that the rise in the incidence of 
taxation in India was very high compared to taxation in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere. Government's policy Bhould be snch ae to foster Indian industries. 
Mr. V. N. Sen eaid that the structure of taxation that bad been haphazardly built 
up during the war, should be replaced by one which, while yielding adequate 
revenues, would conduce to the rapid growth of au expansionist economy. The 
resolntion was passed. 

, Coal Production 

Lola Karamchand Thapar moved a resolution expressing concern for tbe 
prospects of further industrialisation of India nnless increasing production of coal 
was assured by Government taking all possible stepB at an early date to explore 
new aouroea of Bnpply by undertsking an extensive geological survey of India; by 
rationalising the existing resources, and by the railways offering such priceB for 
coal as would ensure continued operation of the collieries ana provide for their 
proper development. The resolution also urged that low volatile coal should be 
conserved for the metallurgical industries, and Bhould not be frittered away by 
supplying bunkering cnal at Indian porta for the requirements of Allied nations. 
Mr. Thapar traced the troubles of the ooal industry to the acquisition of collieries 
by railways, which, he said, were UBiDg them sb a lever for dictating prices. In 
Uue policy, the railways were joined by the iron and steel works. Even though 
Ks. 4/4 per ton for good quality coal was an economical price, he eaid, the Industry 
had, lor many years, been getting prices as low aa Ra. 2 per ton. • Thanks to tbiB 
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S olicy, the industry had been struggling for bare existence. The neglect of technical 
evelopmentB had reeulted in frequent fires in the coal mines all over the Jharia 
Coal Fields, consuming large quantities of metallurgical coal worth crores of rupees, 
which would otherwiae have been sufficient for iron works for forty or fifty years. 
Detailing the steps taken by the Government of India to increase the output of 
coal since the middle of 1943, when it was discovered that production was only 16 
million tons as against an average output of 22 million tons, Mr. Thapar said that 
if Government continued to take the same interest, the industry could safely expect 
to raise 26,000,000 tons of coal, which was the immediate target. The resolution was 
seconded and supported by Mr. M. M. Bhatta and Mr. J, K. Dholakia respectively, 
and was carried. 

Indians in South Africa 

Sir Abdul Halim Ohuznavi (Calcutta) moved a resolution on the anti-Indian 
legislation in South Africa, and immigration restrictions on Indians in East Africa. 
The resolution urged the imposition of economic sanctions against South Africa, as 
well as the breaking of diplomatic relations with that country, if no relief was given 
to India regarding the violation of the Cape Town Agreement. “If the Government 
of India fall in this logical sequence of their protest even at this stage", the 
resolution said, ‘‘the Federation feels that the Government of India will always 
stand condemned before the world for having jettisoned the ultimate interests of 
India.” The resolution urged that, in view of the continued and persistent attacks 
on the rights of Indians abroad, the Government of India Bhould secure an 
assurance, both from the East African Government and from the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, that in the post-war period the rights and privileges of Indians in 
colonial possessions would be fully safeguarded on an equal footing with ail other 
communities. Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi quoted Dr. Khare's assurance in the 
Central Assembly, four months ago, that the "Government of India have been 
considering most actively the question of enforcing economic sanctions”, “I am 
sure Dr. Khare really wants to do it’’_ observed Sir Abdul Halim. "But be has 
forgotten some of his limitations ever since he has come to the Treasury Bench. 
He has to serve two masters. One is the White man in India, and the other ia 
the Secretary of State for India. If they agree, then Dr. Khare can carry on. If 
they do not, he cannot carry on”. The speaker also criticised the Government of 
India’s appointment of a new High Commissioner in South Africa. Haji Daioaod 
Hajee Nassarmayii (Bombay), who seconded the resolution, said that Dr. Khare was 
doing bis best, bnt suggested that if Dr. Khare failed, all the ludian members of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council should resign as a protest. Indians should also 
boycott South African goods and stop their trade with that country. The resolution 
was passed. _ _ 

Rights of Indians in Burma 

The Federation passed a comprehensive resolution on the subject of IndianB 
in post-war Burma. Mr. A. M. M, Vellayan Chettiar, who moved the rosolution. 
said that Indians bad always co-operated with the people of Burma in their political 
aspirations. Indians were not Beeking any special privileges and rights which were 
not enjoyed by any other community in Burma. The resolution urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India to secure such immediate facilities and arrive at Buch effective 
arrangements with the South-East Asia Command as would enable Indians, 
like Britishers, to go at the earliest possible moment to the liberated parts of Burma. 

On the Blue Print for Burma, the Federation says 'The attempt made in the 
Blue Print to placate the Burmese at the expense of the Indian interests, the feeling 
of great relief and satisfaction expressed therein at the exodus of Indians after the 
occupation of the country by the enemy haviDg solved the alien problem in Burma, 
and proposal to take advantage of the absence of the records showing title to land 
of Indians and to expropriate them as owners of land in Burma by paying them 30 
per cent in e»Bh as a fundamental feature of the new land poliay, are suggestions 
and recommendations which are not only ethically wrong, economically harmful and 
politically mischievous as regards the interests of Indians in the post-war period, 
but are aleo such as violate all established standards of international justice and 
fair-play. The authors of the Blue Print have ignored the important fact that the 
evacuation of the Indians from Burma was at the instance of and encouraged by 
the authorities. It is also most significant that while more than 50 per cent of 
Indians have remained behind and are suffering the hardships to-day, hardly any 
European has stayed back in the face of the Japanese invasion. The Federation 
appealed to the Government of India to use all their influence and to take all 
possible steps to ensure that no action wbb taken in post-war Burma, iu accordance 
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with such recommendations, as they would prove seriously detrimental to Indian 
interests in that country in the future. . . _ __ . . 

The Federation wbb strongly of the opinion that Burma should have a 
National Government at the earliest date poeBible after the war and assured tho 
Burmese people of its fulleBt co-operation in men, money and material in their 
endeavour for securing self-government for Burma and for the rehabilitation and 
prosperity of their country in the poBt-war period. 

Mr. S. N. ffaji, seconding the resolution, said that India had a vital part to 
play in the future of South-EBBt Asia. Geographically, she was placed in an advan¬ 
tageous position. India had a great stake, having regard to the future movement of 
her population, trade and commerce, in the South-East Asia countries. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Working of Trade Controls 

Earlier the Federation adopted a resolution moved by Sir Badridas Ooenka on 
the industrial development. The Federation expressed its concern at the working of 
the numerous controls imposed by the Central and the Provincial Governments, 
from time to time, relating to import and export of commodities, procurement, 
purchase, distribution, transport and movement of commodities from place to place, 
as those controls had resulted in bribery and corruption and had not only dislocated 
smooth and efficient working of the normal channels of trade, but bad also failed 
to produce-the desired .results. The Federation was further of the opinion that the 
system of controls which should have been designed and worked so as to accelerate 
production rapidly, had, in the main, been restrictive and injurious, and had created 
artificial difficulties in the couduct of trade and industry by imposing undue 
restrictions.on the floating of new concerns and on the grant of import licences for 
raw materials, plant and machinery for increasing industrial production. The 
Federation believed that, in any Bcheme of Government control, the association of 
non-official, commercial and industrial intereste should have been a sine qua non of 
its imposition and working, if inefficiency, delay and failure were to be avoided. 
It urged the Government to review the administration of all controls, revise and 
rationalise them eo as to encourage industrial and agricultural expansion and. 
facilitate smooth and quick distribution through normal trade channels. 

.The resolution was supported by Mr. Mohd. Hussein Hasham Haji, Vice- 
President of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, Bombay, Mr. Lalji Mehrotra (Karachi), 
Mr. Jeolendra Mohan Day (Bengal) and Mr. P. N. Jajodia (Bombay). 

The Federatiou decided, by a majority, to increase the subscription ol member- 
bodies from Kb. 200 per year to Rs. 500. 

Sir Badridas Ooenka was unanimously declared elected aB President and Mr. 
N. R. Barker as Treasurer ol the Federation for the coming year. 


The A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

4th Plenary Session—Calcutta—-7th & 28th January 1945 
Presidential Address 

The fourth plenary session of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference 
°P6 n ®“ at the Senate Hall, Calcutta on the 27th January 1945 with Mr. S. A. Brelvi, 
the President, in the chair. A large number of delegates from all over India were 
present. Mr. Hcmendra Prosad Ghosh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegatee and appealed to them to‘follow the light and do the right." 
Delivering the Prudential Address. Mr. Brelvi said: 

Friends, You have done me a great honour by re-electing me your President 
lor another term. As I said last year, to any individual no honour can be greater 
tnan that conferred on him by his own peers. Your renewal of confidence in mo ’ 
Has over-whelmed me. I am deeply grateful to you for it and can only hope that, 
7v! „7r 0U - ,p flnd co-operation, 1 ahnll be able to discharge the responsibility of 
rm? ®“jp 8 ' *? * manner that will justify the confidence that you have reposed in ms. 
f. j fl Conference was brought into being four years arno to meet a grave crisis 
V reM In tois country, it has come to stay snd I have not the 
»i,l 0U , Lt “ my rolDd that not only will it continue to exist sfter tho war but 
? t S- a F 6 ,? 1 Bnd increasingly useful role to play in the future in helping 
me ness m India to become one of the great forces contributing to the extension 
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of the bounds of human freedom, knowledge, progress and happiness. By its very 
composition it belongs to no particular party. It seeks to achieve objects which 
every newspaper must consider as it own. It has a large membership and the 
number of its members is steadly increasing. May I take the opportunity of appealing 
to those newspapers which, owing to indifl'erence or other reasons, have not yet 
joined this Conference, to do bo as soon as possible ? This Conference has, during 
the brief period of its existence, became a great power. It can become a greater 
power for the service of the country and its Press if it continues to receive the 
active and loyal adherence and support of newspapers in the country. 

The objects of our Conference, as defined iu our constitution, are: 

(1) To safeguard the high traditions and standards of journalism : 

(2) To safeguard the rights of the Press in general and in particular the 
freedom of publication of uowa and comments. 

(3) To secure facilities aud privileges to the Press for the due discharge of its 
responsibilities ; 

(4j To represent the Press in India in its relations with the public and public 
institutions and particularly in its relations vytb Government and to set up 
Committees which would act as liaison bodies between the Government and the 
Press as a whole: and 

(5) To establish and develop contacts with Associations having similar objects 
in other countries. 

To consider the last-named object first, owing mainly to difficulties created by 
the war, we have not established any contact with Press organisation iu other 
countries. In our last session at Madras we passed a resolution according our 
wholehearted approval to the American Editors’ proposal that the Peace Conference 
should guarantee freedom of the Press throughout the world. Speaking on your 
behalf last year, I ventured to declare that we, the editors of India, fully associated 
ourselves with the editors of the United States in the move they had made—with 
this addendum that, when the Peace Conference guaranteed Freedom' of the Press 
and other freedoms to all nations of the world, the guarantee lor India Bhoutd not 
be on paper alone. During the year American Society of Newspaper Editors has 
carried the matter a step further and has put forward a proposal for a News Charter 
for the world ensuring the removal of all political, economic and military obstacles 
to the freedom of world information in peace times. 

Freedom of Newb 

It has noted with satisfaction the recent statement made by Mr. Stettinus, the 
new U, B. Secretary of State, that the U. S. plans exploratory talks with other 
nations to secure international understanding guaranteeing that there shall be no 
barriers to interchange of information among all nations. It has acclaimed the 
RtatemeutB of this principle of freedom of news which has been made by President 
Roosevelt by both the Republican and Democratic Parties and by the Congress. 
Encouraged by these statements it has urged that the Governments and other 
organisations in other countries as well ns in the U. 8 . A. Bhould implement a 
programme for furthering freedom of information having the following goals: 
First, recognition that complete friendship with any other sovereign Power is 
dependent upon, among other considerations, freedom and abundance of exchange of 
inlormation between the peoples. Second, recognition that any printed matter, film, 
broadcast or other media of public information paid wholly or in part, directly or 
indirectly, by a Government organisation or person shall carry conspicuous labels 
as to the source. Third, recognition that any Government or private monopoly of 
media of information is inimical to the public interest and incompatible with freedom 
of expression and competition of ideas on which well-informed public opinion is 
based. Fourth, refusal to recognise the right of any Government organisation or 
person to (a) discriminate against any media of information ; (b) infringe upon 
freedom of information or expression ; (c) place any barrier—technical, political, 
legal or economic—against free exchange of information between peoples of the 
world : and (d) censor information in time of peace except obscenity or fraud.” 

No public organisation in the world will more enthusiastically welcome this 
programme and more zealously contribute its endeavour to see that it is carried out 
than this Conference. This Conference will also whole-heartedly co-operate with the 
Committee of the American Society of Newspaper Editors which is now touring 
in different countries to confer with “appropriate Governmental bodieB, press 
associations, newspaper and radio executives’’ regarding the American-sponsored 
programme for free exchange of information and which is expected to visit this 
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country also very soon. The need for a world News Charter faaB been brought 
home to the American Editors by the realisation that freedom of the press and free 
exchange of world information can moat effectively guarantee peace. Hitler, by 
controlling uews and radio services, prepared the German people for the war ns 
they were prepared for the firBt Great War through the German news agency, 
Waif Bureau, now known bb D. N. B. The militarists of Japau also followed 
similar tactics. But, as Mr. Kent Cooper, Executive head of the Associated Press ot 
America, pointed out, “What is not generally known and what must be fully 
understood, if there is to be any success in purifying the flow and counterflow of 
international news and information, is that what the Nazis did is only an extreme 
form of what has gone oo steadily throughout most of tho world under our very 
noBss." He complains that even as recently as during the years immediately 
preceding thiB war, in many countries rarely world nows from the United States 
could be found unlesB it were an item dealing with a Chicago gangster killing or 
a Hollywood divorce case. 

This was largely the result of the working of the monopoly.^ in the purveying 
of news enjoyed by British, Freuch and German news agencies controlled or 
influenced by their respective Governments. The rise of the American news agencies 
did something to break this monopoly and mitigate its evil effects. The war, 
however, has Drought about a change. Reuters is now owned co-operatively by the 
newspapers of Great Britain and the constitution of this news agency, according to 
Mr. Christopher Chancellor, its General Manager, guarantees its integrity and 
independence of Government control or political interest of nuy kind. Ws hopB it 
will be able to maintain this integrity and independence in matters where the 
interests of British imperialism conflict with those of Indian freedom. The Havas 
Agency of France has ceased to exist and it is hoped when this and other news 
agencies in Europe are revived they will be independent of Government or financial 
influence. RuBsia, too, now that it has consolidated the results of Us revolution, 
may be expected to support the word-wide movement of freedom of the Press and 
information. The Other day in Ottawa leaders of Canada's major political parties, 
including the Prime Minister, issued statements declaring that world-wide freedom 
to exchange news was essential to the well-being of mankind. These statements 
were issued iu response to a resolution passed unanimously by the board of direc¬ 
tors of the Canadian Press calling for an international pact to protect world inter¬ 
change of news. 

Task of Indian Press 


Nothing could be more welcome to us than this world movement for a guarantee 
of freedom of the proBS written into peace treaties in definite and unequivocal 
language. But bitter experience has taught us to beware of fine phrases which are 
not translated into deeds. Few countries have suffered in the past and still continue 
to suffer more than India from systematic aud purposeful distortion, perversion 
and choking of newB channels. Not only has India been grossly misrepresented 
abroad but Bhe has also not known a genuinely free press at home. More than 
the free nations of the world we in India have a vivid realisation of the truth that 
peace among nations cannot be maintained unless true democracy is established in 
every part of the world and that true democracy itself cannot oxiBt without those 
vital freedoms of which freedom of the Preas is the most important. For countries 
like India a News Charter, even if embodied in peace treaties, will not be worth the 
paper ou which it is written unleBB the peace treaties usher in the dissolution of 
imperialism as well as the destruction of Nazism and Fascism. The Press in India 
has thus to work both for its own freedom and that of the country. We stand first 
and foremost, for the political freedom of India. We stand for freedom of the 
Press. We stand for the emancipation of the radio as well as all other channels of 
information from monopolistic control either of Government or private agencies 
While we shall co-operate with our American friends in the task they have 
set oat to accomplish, we cannot forget that we have an urgent problem 
of our own to solve and we must insist that, in the meanwhile, the Press 
m India should be placed on tho same footing aa ia the Press in Britain 
and in the United States. In the United States freedom of the Press is 
guaranteed by the First Amendment to the Constitution. The British Press 
is in fact as free as the Press in the U. S. A., though there are no positive 
statutory provisions guaranteeing such freedom. b 0 " 0BU,va 

In our own country Dot only is freedom of the Press not guaranteed hut it ia 
.Iso, seriously restricted. The laws which fetter the freedom of the journalist are 
as formidable as they are numerous. It ib true that the PreeB Act of 1910 of odious 
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memory was repealed in 1922. But. unfortunately, not a few of its Binietcr provisions 
continue to be embedded in the Press Emergency Act and the Princes Protection 
Act, not to speak of tho onerous provisions of the Indian Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes and the Customs, Poet Offices and Registration of Books Acts. 
The time has come when we should demand the immediate repeal of the Press 
Emergency and tho Princes Protection Acts and tho necessary amendment of the 
Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and Other Acta so as to make the 
Press Law in this country no more restrictive than is the Press Law in the 
U. 8. A. or Great Britain. 

Need fob revision of press laws urgent 
I have deliberately refrained from making a reference to the Defence of India 
Rules and the Press Instructions issued in pursuance of these rules. We recognise 
that, in times of war, freedom of the Press must be restricted so as to prevent the 
publication of news valuable to the enemy and our agreement with the Government 
of India, known ns the Delhi Agreement, is based on the recognition of this vital 
fact. Wc have agreed not to impede war effort, hut at the same time we have 
made it plain that we cannot nnd we will not be a party to the suppression of 
normal political activity in the name of war. Our complaint against the Govern¬ 
ment is that they have, on mauy occasions, used the powers given to them under 
the Defence of India Rules not strictly and exclusively to secure the unhampered 
prosecution of the war but to serve their own political ends by suppressing news 
uud views not palatable to them. The Defence of India Rules were promulgated 
five years ago and so were the Press Instructions based on them. Many of these 
rules and instructions are drastic enough to enable the Government to deal with 
any writings in the Press which may be valuable to the < nemy or are likely to 
impede War efforts and do not need a resort to the Press Emergency Act which 
must, therefore, be repealed immediately. But there arc a number of thess rules 
and instructions which, in view of the altered aspect of the war and the internal 
situation in the country, have become either unnecissary or unduly restrictive of 
the legitimate functioning of the Press. Similarly the political situation in the 
country lias so completely changed as to justify a revision of the Bombay Resolution 
so as to leave the Press completely unfettered to ventilate legitimate grievances 
regarding, for instance, the treatment of political prisoners and detenus and the 
misuse of their powers by the police. The revision of the Bombay Resolution mid 
the modification of India Rules and Press Instructions do not brook delay and may 
I suggest that this Conference should appoint a committee to suggest the directions 
in which the revision and modification may take place or ask the standing Com- 
mittc to deal with the matter as soon ns possible ? May I also exprees the hope 
that the members of the Central Legislature and other public organisations will give 
urgent attention to the need in the interests of the country as well as the Press, for 
the repeal of the Press Emergency and Prindes I’rotectiou Acts and the amend¬ 
ments to other normal and wartime l“ress laws ? 

Working of Consultative machinery 
If we succeed in this attempt to make the Pitsb in India as free ns is the 
Press in Britain and the U. S. A., ws shall have taken a very gTent step forward in 
achieving the second object of our Conference, which is to sateguard the right of 
the lb-ess in general and in particular the freedom of publication of news and 
comment. This and another object of our Conference, namely, representing the 
Press in its relations with Government, we have been so far seeking to achieve 
through the consultative machinery established as a result of the Delni Agreement. 
This machinery has been functioning in most provinces and you will be glad to 
know that during the year, the Government of Bibar ami the Government of 
Orissa also agreed to tne establishment of Provincial Advisory Committees in their 
respective provinces and these Committees have been formed. I trust both these 
Governments will sec that the fullest possible use is made of these Committees to 
secure the harmonious working of the Delhi Agreement in their respective provinces. 
Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghose and Mr. W. C. Wordsworth were deputed by the Standing 
Committee to interview the Governor of Orissa iu connection with the establish¬ 
ment of the Provincial Advisory Committee. They also met the representatives of 
the Orissa Press. The formation of tho Orissa Provincial Advisory Committee is, 
in no small measures, due to their efforts, and on your behalf I take this opportu¬ 
nity of expressing our appreciation of these efforts. In the Punjab the consultative 
machinery has been more or less iu a state of suspended animation. When n meet¬ 
ing of the Standing Committee of the Conference was held iu Lahore in October 
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last, an opportunity was given to the members of the Committee to have dis¬ 
cussions with the Premier of the Punjab and his colleagues in the Ministry and 
also with some representatives of the Punjab Press. I am glad to inform you that, 
as a result of these discussions, there are hopeful prospects of satisfactory working 
of the consultative machinery in that province and that very soon the reconstituted 
Punjab Provincial Advisory Committee will begin work. During my recent visit to 
the North-West Frontier province, I had interviews with the Governor and Premier 
of that Province both of whom expressed their agreement to the establishment of 
an advisory committee and I have every hope that in this province, too, a 
committee will soon begin to function. 

The establishment of the consultative machinery is one thing : its satisfactory 
working is, however, a different thing. Last year this Conference noted with regret 
that this machinery was not uniformly helpful in all provinces and that there were 
complaints from several provinces that the Press Advisory Committee were not con¬ 
sulted and that where their advice was sought it was sometimes ignored without 
sufficient justification and that if the Press Advisory System was to endure, there 
should be greater regard and r'espcct shown to the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee by Governments. Though the position has improved Binee we met last, the 
improvement has not been very appreciable and neither the policy nor the proce¬ 
dure regarding thiB matter is uniform in all provinces. The Government of India 
hold the view that the only way in which good relations can be maintained, and 
existing relations improved where necessary, is for representatives of Provincial 
Committ'es to establish personal contacts with high officials of the Provincial 
Governments and to impress on them, the genuine desire of the Press to co-operate. 
This is, however, only a one-sided view. The obligation to establish personal con¬ 
tacts and the desire to co-operate should be reciprocal. The fact that, in spite of 
.the persistent demand on our part, it has taken some of the Provincial Governments 
nearly four years to agree even to the establishment of Provincial Advisory Com¬ 
mittees in their provinces, is a sufficiently eloquent testimony to the manner in 
which the Delhi Agreement has been implemented. Some officials, who have to 
deal with the Press, oven seem to be unaware of the existence of the Agreement 
There are some other officials who hold a strange notion about the co-opcration that 
we and the Government desire should exist between us for carrying out, in the 
letter and the spirit, the Delhi and Bombay Agreements. They seem to think that 
the whole object of the consultative machinery is to harmonize relations between 
Government and the Press, in order to promote war effort and they would like to 
penalise newspapers which fail to support war efforts. Under the Delhi Agreement 
t#ais Conference has certainly agreed that the Press will not impede war effort which, 
however, is not the same thing as saying that it has undertaken to promote war 
effort. The distinction may be a fine one, but it is there and failure on the part 
of some officials to bear it in mind has ted in the past and is likely to lead in the 
■future to the violation of the Agreemeht. 

Some officials misinterpreted the Delhi Agreement and the Bombay Resolution 
by seeking to prevent the publication of statements of some Congress leaders even 
if they did not contravene their provisions. The Standing Committee therefore, nt 
its meeting in March last year, passed a resolution making it quite clear that under 
the Delhi Agreement and the Bombay Resolution the Press was free to publish 
statements by any political leader so long as they did not contravene the terms of 
the Agreement and the resolution and it protested against the imposition of 
restrictions in this respect on the basis of the character of tne organisation to which 
a particular person belonged. 

Instances op violation op agreement 

Unfortunately, the most flagrant violation of the Agreement between the 
Government and the Press was made by the Chief Commissioner of-Delhi, the seat 
of the Government of India. In January la B t year the National Call and the 
-•Hindustan Times published a report of a press conference held by Mts. Sarojini 
Naidu, a member of the Congress Working Committee. There was nothing in the 
report which was repugnant to the Delhi Agreement or the Bombay Resolution 
and the Central Press Advisory Committee, which was consulted, held that no 
action was called for and yet orders of pre-censorship were served on these two 
papers. The obnoxious character of these orders was aggravated by subjecting 
comments also to pre-censorship. Nor was that all. The circumstances in which 
the Orders were passed suggested that press advice was obligatory. The Standing 
Committee, therefore, while demanding the immediate withdrawal of .the orders, 
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considered it necessary to reiterate that press advice was not obligatory on editors 
nnd its rejection by itself did not constitute an offence. The orders were allowed 
to continue for some time nnd then withdrawn. 

Similarly deplorable was the order served on Mrs. Sarojini Naidu prohibiting 
.her from making statements of any kind, whether prejudicial or otherwise, to the 
Press. This was not merely an inexcusable misuse of the powers vested in the 
Executive under tiie Defence of India Rules but were also an unwarranted inter¬ 
ference with the liberty of the Press. 

The Government of the Central Provinces forfeited the security of the Nagpur 
Times and also ordered the prosecution of the Editors' Assistant Editor and 
Publishers of that paper and the Hitmada without consulting the Press Advisory 
Committee. The action of the Government in prosecuting the Assistant Editors, 
who are not legally responsible for what is published in a newspaper, was most 
extraordinary and constituted a deplorable breach of the universally recognised 
convention of the journalistic profession that responsibility for any publication 
should be lixed only on the Editor, the Printer and the Publisher and not on any 
subordinate member of the editorial staff. I trust that, in future, Government will 
see that this convention is respected. 

There have been occasions when Provincial Governments have either forfeited 
or demanded securities from newspapers when in the opiniou of Provincial Press 
Advisory Committees such drastic action was not called for. May I suggest that 
in the interests of good relations between the Government and the Press not only 
should such orders he cancelled but that all other cases in which securities have 
been held by Government for a considerable time should be reviewed and the 
securities returned 1 

Soon after the arrest of Gandhiji in 19-12 the Government of Bombay took 
possession of the Navjivau Pr ss where the Harijan was published and valuable 
old tiles of Harijan and other important papers and documents were destroyed by 
a subordinate ollicer acting under Government instruction. The Standing Com¬ 
mittee, at its meeting held at Karachi in July, having before it tire correspondence 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Bombay Government narrating the circum¬ 
stances which led to this act of vandalism protested against it and asked Govern¬ 
ment that in future, in no circumstances should orders be given to damage or 
destory old liles of newspapers and documents which were in the nature of recorded 
history. The Committee's demaud is so reasonable that no Government which haB 
respect for decencies of public life should refuse to satisfy it. 

The Aij.ahabad Order 

In October without consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee 
an order was served by the Allahabad District Magistrate on the Amnta Bazar 
Batrika mid the Leader requiring these papers to submit all matter printed in 
them to scrutiny by a Sub-Inspector of Police. Under the Agreement between the 
Government of India nnd this Conference while editors have undertaken to be their 
own censors, Government have, on their part, undertaken not to impose general 
orders of precensorship oil newspapers. Tne Allahabad order was a gross violation 
of this agreement besides being an affront to responsible editors who were sub¬ 
jected to the indignity of submitting their writings to the scrutiny of a Sub-Inspector 
of Police. The fact that this order was withdrawn within twenty-four hours is no 
guarantee against such stupid orders being issued by other Oiiicials unless the 
Government of India take effective measures to preveut panicky bureaucrats from 
running amok. The District Magistrate of Wardha issued instructions to the local 
Telegraph authorities to sumbit all Press telegrams to him for approval. Such 
instructions constitute a clear abuse of the provisions of the Iudian Telegraph Act 
which empower telegraph authorities to refer only such messages as they consider 
objectionable to the District Magistrate for approval. 

In April last year a terrible trugedy overtook Bombay ns a result of explosions 
in the docks. The Bombay Sentinel partly us a protest againt what it regarded us 
misuse of censorship and partly for technical reasons, published oue of its pages 
with blank columns with a caption. The Government of Bombay took a needlessly 
panicky view of this and ordered the suspension of the paper. Some days later 
largely as a result of the intervention of the Provincial Press Advisory Committee 
the order wns cancelled. 

The National Herald of Lucknow suspended publication in 1942. Last year 
its proprietors wanted to resume publication but the Government of Sir Maurice 
Hallet for reasons of their own seem to have made'up their mind uot to allow this 
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Daner to be published. This is a most arbitrary and indefensible exercise of power 
vested in the Executive under the Defence of Win Rules. The National Herald 
as a member of this Conference is a party to the latter s Agreement with the 
Government. So long as the paper adheres to that Agreement, Government have no 
right to continue the ban against it especially in view of the altered political situa¬ 
tion in the country. . . , ,, . 

In spite of the protest of the Standing Committee of this Conference the nan 
on Mr. Louis Fisher's articles still continues. 


Need for Uniformity of Policy 

I have no desire to take a gloomy view of the working of the consultative 
machinery. There is a bright side to the picture. The consultative machinery, 
wherever it has been given a fair and honest trial as especially in Bombay and. 
Madras, has demonstrated its potentialities for good both to the Press and the 
Government. As I stated last year, though we have not secured positive gains in 
the shape of enlargement of our freedom, we have been able to prevent much 
barm being done to the Press by bureaucrats many of whom are prone to net 
arbitrarily and ruthlessly and not seldom, vindictively. The contact between the 
l'ress and Government officials established by the machinery has also not been 
without its good effect on some, at least, of the officials themselves who now have 
a better conception than they had before of the functions of the Press and a better 
appreciation of its difficulties and power. But much better results can be secured 
from the point of the Government as well as the Press if these officials who have 
to deal with the Ptcsb fully grasp the significance of the Gentleman’s Agreement 
between this Conference and the Government ’of India and the latter sec that uni¬ 
formity of policy and procedure obtains in all provinces in implementing that 
Agreement. It was with this end in view that on behalf of the Standing Committee 
I suggested to the Government of India to arrange a conference of representatives 
of Provincial Press Advisory Committees and Provincial Press Advisers and other 
Government officials concerned. It is regrettable that the Government have not 
agreed to this suggestion. I trust the Government of India will re-consider their 
decision because L have no doubt that many difficulties and misunderstandings in 
regard to the working of Provincial Press Advisory Committees and the applica¬ 
tion of Defence of India Rules and Press Instructions would be removed if such a 
conference was held. * 

Newsprint Position 

The newsprint situation, from all accounts, has improved considerably and 
stocks in increasing quantity are accumulating but in proportion to this improve¬ 
ment the action taken by the Government in fixing quotas of newsprint is need¬ 
lessly halting and niggardly. The need for prudence in this matter is obvious, but 
it should not be carried further than the necessities of the situation require. 

Under our constitution individual newspapers published in Indian States 
cannot be admitted as members of this Conference but organisations of Editors in 
Indian States having objects similar to our own can become Associate Members. 
There has been a demand fora change being made in our Constitution so as to 
permit individual newspapers in Indian States being admitted as our members. The 
question presents some obvious difficulties, but I have no doubt the Sub¬ 
committee appointed by the Standing Committee to deal with it will devise some 
meanB of satisfying the demand of newspapers in Indian States. I need hardly 
assure those associated with the Press in Indian StatcB that we wish it to be not 
less free and powerful than we desire the Press in British India to be 


. P LEA for Fair Deal to Journalists 

,. v. . a 8 i-? flRr re ‘* rrlD 8 to the first object of our Conference, namely, preserving the 
high tiadilions and standards of journalism, I ventured to urge that if our tradi¬ 
tions and standards were to be preserved at the highest levels, the Press must 
continually attract to its service men who, in their mental and moral equipment, 
represented the best that our country produced and that the Press could not attract 
such men to its service unless it made it worth thair while to work for it. 1 pleaded 
for a fair deal to be given to the working journalists and for the enforcement of 
minimum standards of payment and conditions of work, especially in view of the 

^ en lr Pr 0 P -V° UB ,t lme wLe ? V 10 ne " 8 P a PM industry was financially in a much 
ationger position than ever before. Nobody realists more keenly than 1 do that, ae 
U 18 0n y . tbe P° werfnl sanction which working journaliaie cau 
evolve trough an organised trade union of their own that an improvement in their 
ecouomic sinus and working conditions according to their desires and needs can be 
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brought about. But Editors, to whom journalists working under them look for 
guidance.and protection, cannot shirk their responsibility in this . matter. This 
Conference, nt ita last cession, directed the Standing Committee to appoiut three 
members to confer with the proprietorial organisations and formulate proposals for 
the improvement of the economic condition of working journalists. Accordingly, a 
Committee consisting of Mr. M. Subramaniam (Convenor), Mr. J. K. Cowley and 
Mr. B. Shiva Rao wsb appointed to deal with the question. This Committee circulated 
a questionnaire among associations of working journalists and formulated proposals 
of its own oo the baBis of replies to that questionnaire. These proposals it formally 
diBcussed separately with committees appointed by the Indian and Eastern Newspaper 
Society and the Indian Language Newspaper Association and the discussions resulted 
in agreed proposals as a compromise. The Standing Committee of this Conference 
at its meeting held in Lahore in October Inst endorsed these proposals. Mr. 
Suhramaninm and his colleagues had a very difficult and unenviable task to perform 
and their painstaking and devoted efforts in its performance cannot be too highly 
appreciated. May I also take this opportunity of expressing, on your behalf and 
my own, our thanks to the Presidents and members of the Committees of the Indian 
and Eastern Newspapers Society and tho Indian Language Newspaper Association 
for the spirit of goodwill and co-operation iu which they hove tried to deal with 
this question? 

The Standing Committee has come in for a good deal of strong criticism by 
Journalists' Associations all over the country on the question of minimum salary 
and the distinction made as regards this minimum between the English and the 
Indian language newspapers. In the discussion which the Subramaniam Committee 
had with the committees of the proprietorial organisations, it was urged on 
behalf of the latter that, if the Baroe minimum basic salary was accepted for both 
English and Indiau langange newspapers, a great many papers published iu the 
Indian languages would find it very, difficult to afford paying the minimum. Let 
me, on your behalf, assure the working journalists that the distinction made between 
the minimum salaries in English and Indian language newspapers is neither of the 
Editors’ Beekiug nor accords with their desire, and they would heartily welcome its 
immediate abolition. Let me also make it quite clear that the plea of inability to 
pay of a large number of Indian language newspapers was the Bole consideration 
which weighed with the Standing Committee when it passed its Lahore resolution 
and nothing was farther from the minds of its members than to suggest that the 
journalists working on the staffs of Indian language newspapers were in any way 
inferior to those working in English papers. Speaking for myself I have not the 
slightest donbt that the Indian Language Press in the very near future will become 
the more flourishing, the more influential and the more dominant member of our 
journalistic family. I am fully conscious that whatever improvement has been 
achieved, largely through the efforts of the Conference, in the economic position of 
the working journalists ie much lesB than is duo to them, Ah soon as it is possible 
the minimum salary rauBt be increased, a time-scale of increment must be introduced 
and the just claims of correspondents of newspapers must be satisfied. I hope 
newspaper proprietors will not only immediately implement the agreed proposals 
regarding provident fund and leave rules but will also deal promptly and generously 
with the questions of minimum salary, annual increment scale and payment to 
correspondents and avoid the odium of refusing to share, in adequate measure, their 
present prosperity with men who have hitherto cheerfully contented themselves with 
very meagre salaries without tho hope of a pension or the security of a Provident 
Fund. They must deal with these questions promptly and generously because the 
improvement of the BtandnrdB of journalism in our country aud the increasing 
efficiency of the PrcBB os an instrument of national progress depend largely on 
whether the working journalists are paid adequately or not. 'they also depend on 
how the working journalists discharge their own responsibilities. A Free Press is a 
mighty engine. Our main occupation will be to make our PreBs free. But whether 
we shall use this freedom for good or evil will depend entirely on onreelvea. Ihe 
opportunities of manifold services to the people which a Free India will give 
to tho Press will be unprecedented In the history of the Press. We have to be 
worthy ol using these opportunities by ensuring for journalism rising standards 
of competence, responsibility, integrity, objectivity, disinterestedness and charity. 

Resolutions of the Subjects Committee 
Working of Delhi Agreement 

After the addresses of the Chairman and the President were read, the open 
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session of the Conference converted itself into the Subjects Committee. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the important resolutions passed by the Committee : 

( 1 ) “Resolved that, in order to secure greater satisfaction and efficiency in the 
working of the consultative machinery, devised in pursuance of the Delhi Agree¬ 
ment, and to ensure uniformity of policy and procedure with regard to the im- 

E lementing of this Agreement, the Bombay Resolution and the application of the 
lefence ot India Rules nnd the Press instructions issued in pursuance of these 
rules, a joint conference of representatives of the Standing Committee, the Central 
Press Advisory Committee ana Provincial Press Advisory Committees and Provincial 
Press Advisers nnd other Government officials concerned, should be called by the 
Government of India, at an early date.” 

( 2 ) “As, since, the Defence of India Rules with regard to the Press nnd the 
Press instructions issued in pursuance of these rules were promulgated, the war 
and the political situations have changed considerably and some of these instruc¬ 
tions have become obsolete or require modifications, this Conference appoints a 
committee to suggest necessary alterations in these rules, and instructions. 

This Conference also directs this Committee to suggest directions in which the 
resolutions passed by the Conference in October 1(1*12, require revision and modifi¬ 
cation, in the light of the altered situation.” 

(3) “This Conference demands that the Press laws in India should be brought 
into line with the spirit of the Press laws in Britain and the United States of 
America nnd that, with this end in view, the Press (Emergency Powers) Act nnd 
the Princes' Pro'cction Act should be immediately repealed ana the provisions of 
the Indian Penal Code and the Indian Criminal Procedure Code and other legal 
enactments be suitably amended.” 

(• 1 ). “This Conference urges upon the Government of India, that, in view of 
the improvement in the newsprint situation, the quotas fixed two years ago be 
revised and those newspapers who have been persistently clamouring for increase 
in the quotas, be granted additional increases provided there and grounds enough 
to justify their demands.” 

Specific Covenants in Peace Treaty Uikied 
(5) The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference endorses the demand made 
by publicists in the United States that, in the peace treaties which will be concluded 
on the termination of the present hostilities, there should be specific covenants, to 
which all nations would agree, which will give all responsible press representatives 
of the nations signing the treaty the same access to information at the source, 
secondly, give the same right to transmit news without censorship; thirdly, grant 
the same access, to communications, facilities; and fourthly, charge the same rates 
for communications. 

( 6 ) A resolution urging the Governments concerned to release Mr. Dcshbandhu 
Gupta of the daily Tej of Delhi and Mr. Vircudra of the daily j'rutap of Lahore who 
wore detained without trial, was also passed. 


Resolutions—2nd. day—Calcutta—28th January 1945 
Newly Elected Standing Committee 
The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of resolutions which 
were passed earlier by the Subjects Committee. At the end of the session, the President 
announced the names of the members of the newly elected Standing Committee. 
The following are the members : 

Mr. A. D. Mani (Hitavada) ; Mr. Kasturi Srinivassan (The Hindu)-. Mr. Su- 
resh Chandra Majumdar (Hindusthan Slundaru) ; Mr. C. R Srinivasan 
(Swadeshmitram)-, Mr. Joachim Alva (Forum)-, Mr. 1C Srinivassan (Commercial 
India) ; Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosc (Amrita Bazar Patrika) ; Mr. Dcvndas Gandhi 
(Hindustan Tima) ; Mr. Vidya Bhaskar (4j) ; Mr. Amritlnl D. Seth (Janmabhumi) ; 
V, , Kharatan^ (Associated Press of India) ; Mr. Ian Stephens (Statesman) ; 
Mr. J. N. bahni {National Cult) } Mr, Ramnath Gocnka f Indian Express) j fc>ir 
Francis Low (Times of India) ; Mr. Hcmendra Prasad Ghosh (Dainik Basumati) ; 
Mr. J. C. Himkar (Jagriti) ; Mi'. S. Sadanand (Free Press Journal) • Mr fC 
1 unmah (Sind Observer) ; Mr. H. R. Moliaray (Samyukta Karnataka) ; and Mr. 
Kahnnth Roy (Tribune). ’ 


Repeal of Press Act 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference to-day 
, „ Conference demands that the I»wb governing the Prene in India should be 

bionght mto line wuh thase in force m Britain and the United StateB of America, 
and that, with this end in view, the Press (Emergency Powere) Act and the Princes 
1 lotection Act Bhould be immediately repealed and the provisions of the Indian 
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Pena] Code and the Indian Criminal Procedure Code and other legal enactments be 
suitably amended. (Moved by Mr. T. K. Ghosh and seconded by Mr. J. N. Sahani). 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference endorses the demaud made by 
publicists in the United StsteB that, in the peace treaties which will be concluded on 
the termination of the present hostilities, there should be specific covenants, to 
which all nations would agree, which will give all responsible press representatives 
of the nations signing the treaty, the same access to information «t the source ; 
secondly, give the same right to transmit news without censorship ; thirdly, grant the 
same access to communication facilities and fourthly, charge the same rates for 
communications, (Moved by Mr. A. D. Mani aod seconded by Mr. A. S. Iyengar). 

This Conference protests against the manner in which the provisions of the 
Paper Control Order, etc., are used by Goverument for purposes other than the 
conservation of newsprint, particularly, as an excuse to prevent the growth aud 
expansion of papers and periodicals whose political opinions are not to the lilting 
of Goverument, 

In view of this and the improved situation as regards paper supply, the Con* 
ference urges the Government to relax control and issue quotas in freer and fuller 
measure specially, to enable existing weeklies and bi-weeklies which desire to convert 
themselves into duiiieB. (Moved by Mr. A. S. R. Chari and seconded by Mr. K, 
Satyanarayan ), 

Demand for Release of Editors in Detention 

This Conference notes with regtet that the journalist. Dr. A. G. Tendulkar , 
who has been detained in prison ever since 11 th June, 1940, by the Government of 
Bombay for publication of certain articles ia his Marathi weekly Warta, Belgaum, 
should Btill continue to be in detention without being granted a legal trial or a 
judicial inquiry as often pressed by bim. The Conference appoints a Committee, 
consisting of Sir. S. A. Brelvi, Sir Francis Low, Mr. K. Srinivasan (Commercial 
India), Mr. J. S. Karntidikar aud Mr. H. R. Moharay to represent the matter to the 
Bombay Government. (Moved by Mr. H. R. Moharay and seconded by Mr. Joachim 
Jllva and supported by Mr. M. B, Sane). 

This Conference views with concern the growing deterioration in the condition 
of health of Mr. Deshbandhu Gupta, M.L.A., Managing Editor of the daily T*j 
Delhi, and Mr. Vireudra, Managing Editor of the Pratap, Lahore, two members of 
the A. I. N. E. C., who are in detention without trial in Lahore Central Jail since 
August, 1942, and also Mr. Makhanlal Sen of Bharat, Mr. Manoranjan Guhn, Mr. 
Manindra Roy, Mr. Aswini Gupta, Mr. Khemendra Sen and Mr. Keshab Guha of 
Hindustan Standard and Ananda Bazar Patrika, Mr. Surendrannth Neogi of San- 
hati, Mr. Madbusndan Mahapatra of Biswa Oriya, Mr. Kamalopati Tripati of 
Benares, Pandit Balnkrishna Sarma and Mr. Jayant of Arjun and urges the Govern¬ 
ment to release them forthwith as all the medical aid given so far in jail has failed 
to stop their condition from growing worse. 

The Conference also urges upon the Goverments concerned that atl journalists 
who are in detention at present without trial be released immediately. (Moved by 
Mr. Devadas Gandhi and seconded by Mr. S. N. Bhatnagar). 

Review of Securities paid Urged 

The attention of the Standing Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. has been drawn 
to cases of newspapers which have deposited security which has been held indefinite¬ 
ly by the Goverument though Government have had no occaeiou to take further 
punitive action. In the case of new newspapers called upon to deposit security, there 
is a provision in law which provides for a refund of the security after a period of 
three months if no action is taken against the paper in the meanwhile. This Con¬ 
ference resolves that Government be advised to initiate a similar review of securities 
taken in the case of older papers. (Moved by Mr. C. R. Srinivasan and seconded 
by Sir Francis Low). ... , , . , , 

This Conference notes with concern the tendency of newspapers to indulge id 
abusive and personal writings. Such writings have lowered the standard of journa¬ 
lism and corrupted public taste. It is in the interest of journalism .itself that such 
writings should be discouraged. 

The Conference also passed resolutions relating to the National Herald, the 
newsprint situation and publication facilities to new journals. 



The Famine in Bengal 1943 

Enquiry Commission's Findings—8th, May 1945 

“It lias been for us a sad task to inquire into the coureo and causes of the 
Bengal famine. We have been haunted by a deep sense of tragedy. A million and 
a half of the poor of Bengal fell victim to circumstances for which they themselves 
were not responsible. Society, together with its organs, failed to protect its weaker 
members. Indeed, there wae a moral and social breakdown, as well as an adminis¬ 
trative breakdown." 

These observations are made by the Famine Enquiry Commission, presided over 
by Sir John Woodhead, in tbeir report released for publication from Mow Delhi on 
the 8th. May 1945. The other members of the Commission are; Mr. 8. V. Rama- 
murthi, I. O. S., Sir Msnilal B. Nanavati, Mr. M. Afzul Hussain and Dr. W. R. 
Aykroyd. Mr. R. A. Gopalaswami, I. C, S., was Secretary of the Commission. 

The Commission was set up under an Ordinance (No XXVII of 1044) "to 
investigate and report to the Central Government upon the causes of the food 
shortage and subsequent epidemics in India, and in particular in Bengal, in the 
year 1943, and to make recommendations as to the prevention of their recurrence, 
with special reference to (a) the possibility of improving the diet of the people and 
the quality and yield of food crops and (b) the possibility of improving the system 
of administration in respect of the supply and distribution of food, tbe provision 
of emergent medical relief and tbe emergent ar. angements for the control of 
epidemics in famine conditions in those areas and in those aspects in which the 
present system may bo found to have been unsatisfactory." 

The Commission, at its first meeting on July 18, 1944, decided to hear wit¬ 
nesses «» camera. Besides a Bix-week tour of Bengal, the Commission visited 
Bombay, Waichandnagar, Bijapur, Madras City, Calicut, Cochin, Travancore. Tanjore, 
Bezwada and Nagpur. The Commission interviewed numerous official and 
non-officials. 

The present report is concerned largely with tho story of the Bengal famine 
and its causes. The Oommieeon propose to deal in a later report with the second 
part of their terms of reference—the development of nutrition so as to make 
recurrence of famine impossible. 

Basic Causes of tee Famine 

In the first part of the report, in which the Commission review the causes of 
the famine, the measures taken before and during tbe fnmine and responsibility for 
the calamity, the Commission summarising their main conclusions Btate: 

The economic level of the population previous to tbe famine was low in 
Bengal, as in the greater part of India. Agricultural production wbb not keeping 
pace with the growth of population. There was no “margin of safety" as regards 
either health or wealth. These underlying conditions, common indeed to many 
other parts of India, were favourable to the occurrence of famine accompanied by 
high mortality, 

Shortage in the supply of rice in 1943 was one of the basic causes of the 
famine. The main reason for this was the low yield of the aman crop reaped at 
tbe close of 1942. Another reason was that the stocks carried over from the 
previous year (1942) were also short. Again during 1943 the Iobs of imports from 
Burma was only partially offset by increased imports from other parts of India. 
It appears probable that the total supply during 1943 was not sufficient for the 
requirements of the province and that there was an abBolute deficiency of the order 
of three weeks' requirements. This meant that even if ail producers sold tbeir 
entire surplus stocks without retaining the usual reserve for consumption beyond 
the next harvest, it wae unlikely that consumers would have secured their normal 
requirements in full. 

In the summer of 1942, that is, some months before the failure of the aman 
crop in Bengal, a situation bad arisen in tbe rice market of India, including those 
in Bengal, in which the normal trade machinery was beginning to fail to distribute 
supplies at reasonable prices. It wbh necessary for the Bengal Government to under¬ 
take measures for controlling supplies and ensuring tbeir distribution at prices at 
which the poor could afford to buy their requirements. It was also necessary for the 
Government of India to establish a system of planned movement of supplies from 
surplus to defioit Provinces and States. There was delay in the establishment by 
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the Government ot India of a system of planned movement of supplies. The Bengal 
Government failed to secure control over supply and distribution and widespread 
famine followed a rise of prices to abnormal levels—to five to six times the priceB 
prevailing in the early months of 1942. 1’hiB rise in prices was the second basic 
cause of the famine. Famine, in the form in which it occurred, could have been 
prevented by resolute action at the right time to ensure the equitable distribution 
of available supplies. 

_ With the partial failure of the am an crop at the end of 1942, the supply 
position became seriouB and prices rose steeply. If a breakdown in distribution was 
to be averted, it was essential that Government should obtain control of supplies 
and prices. The measures taken by the Government of Bengal to achieve control 
of supplies and prices during 1943 were inadequate and in some instances wrong in 
principle. The Government of Bengal erred in pressing strongly for "unrestricted 
free trade” in the Eastern Region in May 1943 in preference to the alternative of 
"modified free trade." The introduction of “unrestricted free trade" was a mistake. 
It could not save Bengal and was bound to lead to severe distress and possibly 
starvation in the neighbouring areas of the Region. 

Bengal Government's Failure 

While reports of distress in various districts were received from Commissioners 
and Collectors from the early months of 1943, the Provincial Government did not 
call for a report on the situation in the districts until June, and detailed instructions 
relating to relief were not issued till August. Famine was not declared. The 
delay in facing the problem of relief and the non-declaration of famine were bound 
up with the unfortunate propaganda policy of ‘‘No Shortage" which, followed 
during the months April to June with the support of the Government of India. 
This policy was unjustified when the danger of famine was plainly apparent. The 
measures initiated in August were inadequate and failed to prevent further distress, 
mainly because of the disastrous supply position which bnd been allowed to develop. 
A Famine Relief Commissioner was not appointed till late in _ September. It 
appears that at one stage in 1943, the expenditure on relief was limited on financial 
grounds. There is no justification, whatsoever, for cutting down relief in times of 
famine on the plea of lack of funds. If necessary, funds should be provided by 
borrowing in consultation with the Reserve Bank or the Government of India. 
This principle holds even when, as in the Bengal famine, food was more urgently 
required than money for relief purposes. The medical relief provided during 1943 
was also inadequate. Some of the mortality which occurred, could have been 
prevented by more efficient medical and public health measures. 

Between the Government in office and the various political parties, and in the 
early part of the year, between the Governor and his Ministry, and between the 
administrative organisation of Government and the public there was lack of 
co-operation which Btood in the way of a united and vigorous effort to prevent and 
relieve famine. The change in the Ministry in March-April 1943, failed to bring 
about political unity. An "all-party” Government might hove created public 
confidence and led to more effective action, but no such Government came into 
being. It may be added that during and preceding the famine, there were changes 
in key officers concerned with food administration. In 1943, there were three 
changes in the post of Director of Civil Supplies. 

Due weight has been given in our report to the great difficulties with which 
the Bengal Government were faced. The impact of the war was more severe in 
Bengal than in the rest of India. The "denial" policy had its effect on local trade 
and transport, and in particular affected certain clnsBeB of the population for ins¬ 
tance, the fishermen in the coastal area. The military demands on transport were 
large. There was a shortage of suitable workers available for recruitment into 
Government organisations concerned with food administration and famine relief. The 
cyclone and the partial failure of the amatt crop were serious and unavoidable 
natural calamities. But after considering all the circumstances, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that it lay in the power of the Government of Bengal, by bold 
resolute and well-conceived measures at the right time to have largely prevented 
the tragedy of the famine as it actually took place. While other Governments in 
India were admittedly faced with a much lees aerious situation than the Government 
of Bengal, their generally successful handling of the food problem, and the Bpirit in 
which those problems were approached, and the extent to which public co-operation 
was secured stand in contrast to the failure in Bengal. 

India Government Must Share the Bi.ame 

The Government of India failed to recognise at a eufficiently early date the need 
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for a system of planned movement of food-grains, including rice as well as wheat 
from surplus to deficit provinces and States; in other words the Basic Plan 
Bhould have come into operation much earlier than it did. 

The Government of India must share with the Bengal Government responsibility 
for the decision to de-control in March 1943. That decision was taken in agreement 
with the Government of India and was in accordance with their policy at the time. 
By March the position had so deteriorated that some measure of external assistance 
was indispensable if a disaster was to be avoided. The correct course at the time 
waB for the Government of India to have announced that they would provide, month' 
by month, first, the lull quantity of wheat required by Greater Calcutta, and secondly 
a certain quantity of rice. It would theu have been possible for tbe Government of 
Bengal to have maintained controlled procurement, end secured control over supply 
and distribution in Greater Calcutta. The Government of Indin erred in deciding to 
introdnce "unrestricted free trade” in the Eastern Region in 1943 in preference to 
“modified free trade.” The subsequent proposal of the Government of India to intro¬ 
dnce free trade throughout the greater part of India was quite unjustified and 
should not have been put forward. Its application, successfully resisted by many 
of the provinces and States particularly by the Government of Bombay and Madras 
might have led to serious catastrophe in various parts of India. 

By August. 1943, it wsb clear that the Provincial Administration in Bengal was 
failing to control the famine. Deaths and mass migration on a large scale were 
occurring. In such circumstances, the Government of India, whatever tbe constitu¬ 
tional position, must ihare with the Provincial Government the responsibility for 
saving liveB. Tbe Government of India sent large supplies of wheat aud rice to 
Bengal during the last five months of 1943, but it was not till the end of October, 
when His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, visited Bengal, as his first duty on 
taking office, that adequate arrangements were made to ensure that these supplies 
were properly distributed. After bis visit, the whole situation took an immediate 
turn for the better. 

_ We have criticised the Government of Bengal for their failure to control the 
famine. It is the responsibility of the Government to lead the people and take 
effective steps to prevent avoidable catastrophe. But the public in Bengal, or at least 
certain sections of it, have also their share of blame. We have referred to the 
atmosphere of fear and greed which, in the absence of control, was one of the 
causey of the rapid rise in the price level. Enormous profits were made out of the 
calamity and in the circumstances, profits for some meant death for others. A large 
part of the community lived in plenty, while others starved aud there waB much 
indifference in' face of suffering. Corruption was widespread throughout ' the 
provinces and in many clasaea of society. 

Part II of the report deals with “Death and Disease in the Bengal Famine.” 
The Commission criticise strongly the failure of the BeDgal Government to take 
effective measures to check mortality from starvation and epidemics in 1943. The 
Commission observe : 

The Bengal famine resulted in high mortality the basic cause of .which was lack 
of food. The lethal epidemics of malaria, emall-pox and cholera were associated in 
various ways with the famine and ite disruptive influences on social life. The 
health sitnation which arose in 1943 was beyond the control of any health and 
medical service. The health and medical services in Bengal were, however, unfitted 
to meet the emergency because of defects in organisation and inadequacy and in¬ 
efficiency of staff, and some of the mortality which occurred could have been prevent¬ 
ed by more vigorous and timely meaBurcB. During the famine period up to Novem¬ 
ber, 1943, there was almost a complete breakdown in the health services. In Novem¬ 
ber the atmosphere of defeatism was partially dispelled and much effective work was 
subsequently done in the medical and public health spheres. Even at this later 
period, however, there were many unnecessary delays and failures. The story is, in 
fact, throughout one of belated efforts to bring the situation under control. This is 
said with full understanding of the numerouB and formidable difficulties and full 
appreciation of all that was eventually done to overcome them. 

After dealing with the health situation in other parts of India, and the measures 

be Uk ? n * j connection, tbe Commission recommends that District Health 
Officerssbould be brought into a provincial cadre under the control of the Director 
°‘ Public Health. The steps being taken to provincialise hospitals at district and 
sub-divisional headquarters were commended. The state of local hospitals revealed by 
the famine, the Commission held, indicated the need for this measure. In conclusion, 
they add that, whatever future advances are planned, the need for the existing emer- 
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gency medical and health organisation will persist until the end of 1945, and possibly 
for a considerably longer period. They point out that not only Bhould there be no 
premature retrenchment, but that full use should be made of developments during the 
famine as a foundation for a further progress. 

Rehabilitation Measures 

In part III of the report, the Commission deal with "Food Administration and 
Rehabilitation in Bengal." 

Their main recommendations are : 

(1) The rationing of towns with a population of about 25,000 or more should 
be carried out bb quickly as possible, and in the light of the experiences gained, 
rationing of smaller towns considered. 

(2) (a) Immediate steps should be taken to review licences issued since May, 
1943 under the Foodgrains Control Order, and to remove from the register of 
licensees persons who are not traders by profession. 

(b) Cultivators holding land exceeding a prescribed acreage limit should be 
brought within the scope of the Foodgrains Control Order. A limit of 25 acres is 
suggested as suitable. 

(3) Embargoes round the surplus districts should he effectively enforced; an 
adequate number of launches Bhould be made available for the purpose. 

(4) Requisitioning should be undertaken, as and when necessary, from traders 
and large producers, if the flow of supplies is not maintained by voluntary sales. 
Public opinion should be enlisted in support of requisitiouiug by suitable 
propaganda directed to explaining the policy of Government. 

(5) An oflicial procurement agency should be established in place of the pre¬ 
sent system of procurement through Chief Agents chosen from the trade. The 
pace of the change-over must necessarily he a matter for practical administration in 
Bengal. It is desirable however, that there should be no undue delay in taking the 
neceBBary measures. The procurement of rice from rice mills should be entrusted 
to an official agency as an initial Btep. 

(G) The systems of monopoly procurement in force in Orissa and the Central 
Provinces should be studied with a view to the introduction of a By stem of 
monopoly purchase, as an experimental measure, in a selected district or districts 
in Bengal. _. . 

(7) (a) The respective functions of District Magistrates and Deputy Directors 
of Civil Supplies in regard to the procurement and distribution of supplies and the 
enforcement of control should be clearly defined. 

(b) The District Magistrate should be responsible for all matters concerning 

the distribution, storage and movement of supplies and the enforcement of controls 
in the district. _ 

(c) In those districts where a staff is specially employed for making purchases 
on behalf of Government or for controlling and supervising such purchases, the 
District Magistrate and his staff should have no responsibility in regard to procure¬ 
ment and operations connected therewith. In other districts, the District Magistrate 
should be authorised to undertake procurement, should this prove necessary, in local 
surplus areas in order to provide supplies for other parts of the district. 

( 8 ) Ths existence of a large Btaff under the Jute Regulation, Rural Recons¬ 
truction and Agricultural Departments aflords an opportunity for organiaing a 
subordinate administrative establishment which will be of value in enabling District 
and Sub-Divisional Officers to maintain closer contact with the villages. The 
possibility of such a reorganisation should be considered. 

( 9 ) It la no longer necessary to reduce prices at relatively short intervals. A 
more stable price policy is recommended, 

(10) Co-operative societies Bhould be developed as part of the procurement 
machine. It ia recommended that a beginning should be made in the utilisation of 
the marketing and agricultural credit societies in tbe Bakarganj district as part of 
the procurement machinery. 

(11) Vigorous action against corruption is called for in three directions. First, 
disciplinary action against officials of whatever standing guilty of corruption, 
secondly strict enforcement of controls and the punishment of those who break the 
law and thirdly, mobilization of public opinion against every form of corruption, 

(12) (a) A Provincial Food Advisory Council, composed of officials and non- 
officials should be established. Producers, traders, and consumers should be 
adequately represented on this Council. 

(b) A separate advisory body for Greater Calcutta sbonld be established as also 
District Advisory Committees in those districts where they do not at present exist. 



Educational Progress in India 

The Indian Science Congress 

82 nd. Session—Nagpur—2nd. January 1945 
0. P. Governor's Inatjgural Address 

"We cannot perhaps attempt to make man happy, bat we can attempt to make 
him comfortable. It is in this sphere that you (scientists) can add something to 
the snm of human knowledge”, observed H. E. Sir Henry Tu/ynam, Governor of 
C, P., inaugurating the 32nd annual Conference of the Indian Science Congress 
Association in Nagpur on the 2nd. January 1945, 

The Conference was held in a specially erected pandal in the University 
premises. This was the third occasion it was held in Nagpur. Distinguished scientists 
from all over India attended the session. 

Inaugurating the Conference, Sir Henry Twynam said: "The present war has 
been rightly described aB a revolution rather than a war. It is a revolution which 
challenges all old established outlooks, and both the conflicting ideologies of 
Fascism and Communism have been largely influenced by the scientific approach. 
Mankind is looking earnestly towards a future in which sentiment and romance 
will be superseded by science and technology”. All of ub, he added, were 
keenly aware of what had been achieved in Russia by the application 
of science and technology to countries which until receutly were living 
in the bullock-cart age. Eveu in Central Asia, in Bokhara and Samarkand, tractors 
and mechanical transport had taken the place of the bullock-drawn plough and the 
bullock cart. Since the war, the Governor went on, the pragmatical approach to the 
problems with which we are confronted, has completely driven laissez faire from the 
field of human thought and the conferences which have taken place at Dumbarton 
Oaks, Hot Springs and elsewhere indicate the extent to which the scientific method is 
winning all along the line. 

v Sir Henry said: “We are groping our way towards a planned economy not 

only in the fields of agiiculturo and industry but in the wider field of human 
relationships generally. I for one welcome the discarding of old shibboleth and the 
substitution of new ideals based on the principle of the greatest number. We 
cannot perhaps attempt to make man happy out we can attempt to make him 
comfortable. It is in this ephere that you, gentlemen, can add something to the 
Bum of human knowledge. It is only through tho application of science and 
technology in industry and agriculture that a new standard of living can be achieved 
lor the masses.” 

Welcome Speech 

Mr. Justice Puranik, in his welcome address, dwelt on the relation of science 
to society and said: "The gifts of science, like the gifts of Heaven, are always 
double-edged. So for as any charge of responsibility for the horrors of the present 
war is concerned, tho scientist, in my judgment, is entitled to an honourable 
acquittal.” Continuing, he aBked : “If science has been’abused, should not science ponder 
over the ways of preventing it in future ?'* He suggested that some kind of 
hormone control for tho Hitlers and Mussolinis Of tho future should not be beyond 
the ingenuity of science.” 

Mr. Puranik added: “The material problem for our country in the immediate 
future ib not so much to reach the maximum that man is capable of ; it is rather 
to reach the minimum below which no man in the twentieth century should be 
expected to live. In the midst of ail the manifold plauB that are being unfolded 
t i* 18 !? 8 fr01 ? doy *ke c entral fact remains that the standard of living in 

India has to be pulled up with enormouB concentrated vigour. That effort will 
require both goodwill and wealth, but it will also require wisdom and for this we 
coulidently look forward to Indian science. To devise the most economic ways in 
using resources that are already being tapped and of tapping resources still untapped 
ana tnuB enable one and all to live a richer life—these are the tasks that await us 
ana l nave no doubt that they will be duly discharged at your hands.” 

President's Address 

The Governor read a cable from Sir 8 . 8, Bhalnagar from Washington 
regretting his inability to attend and hoping that the experiences gsined in the 
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United Kingdom »nd U. S. A. by his Delegation would result in recommendations 
likely to lead to {treat scientific developments in India. 

Prof. 8. N. Bose then read the presidential address of Sir Sbanti S. Bhatnagar. 

At the outBet he referred to ProfeRsor A. V. Hill’s visit and said: 

•‘Perhaps the most outstanding event in the scientific life of India during the 
past year waB in the visit which Professor Hill paid to us at the request of the 
Government of India. The invitation to Professor Hill has been geueraliy taken as 
an indication of the interest the Government of India is taking in securing the aid 
of acience in problems of national development to which they are committed during 
the post-war period. It was largely owing to the insistence of the Council of 
Scientific and_ Industrial Research that more fiuanciai aid should be given to acience, 
that such an invitation could be conceived even during the war. 

‘‘It is happy augury that the report made by Professor Hill had an unueuaTly 
short incubation period. Following his recommendations the Government of India 
have already created a Department of Planniug and Development and the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research has been transferred to this portfolio. Other 
research activities under the Government are likely to follow suit. It is hoped that 
other far-reaching recommendations of Professor Hill will also bo accepted by the 
Government of India. There ie no better method of raising the standard of science 
and scientists in this country than that bo ably developed and skilfully described 
in his address before the last session of the Indian Science Congress. 

Referring to the Indian Scientific Mission to the UK, he said: 

“Everyone seems to regard our visit as a prelude to better understanding and 
trade relationships between our respective conutriea and as a gesture nf friendship 
from the British Government, British science and British industry to India. Even 
Ireland bae not insisted upon isolation and strict neutrality and I had a most 
pressing invitation to address the University of Dublin on Scientific and Industrial 
Research in India, and this invitation was extended to my opposite number in tbo 
UK, Sir Edward Appleton, na I pleaded that I was tied up with eDgngemente with 
him and could not visit Ireland unless he also came with me. An important 
member of HMG’s Hospitality department told the Assistant Secretary of the Royal 
Society that even Kings visiting Eugland did not receive such a warm welcome as 
the Indian scientists have received 1 All this is an indication of the keen interest 
people in England are taking in Bcience and research. 

‘‘Scientific workers in England are all devoting their attention to the future of 
science in British universities. The Association of Scientific Workers bus submitted 
a memorandum to the University Grant Committee of _ the Treasury suggesting 
what reforms in teaching and research should be taken in band immediately after 
the war and better provision for science should be made in the universities. 

“Some of its recommendations involve capital cost estimated to be not less than 
£30 million over a period of 10 to 20 yearB. The actual expenditure of the univer¬ 
sities would rise to £l5 million per annum within five yearB at 1939 values. It Iihb 
been suggested that most of the money will come from the State. Further, it haB 
been strongly recommended that the Treasury Grant to the Universities should bs 
doubled iu the first academic year after the war and increased to quadruple, that 
ia to £9 million, in the fifth year. The future of science iu the British universities 
would thus be aesured. .... 

“They must serve as an incentive to our Vice-Chancellors who should ask the 
natiou and Government for more grants for technical education and developments of 
Bcieucea in the Indian universities. 

“British industry in the past relied too much on tradition. It is now realised 
that the prosperity of Britain after the war will depend as never before upon the 
efficiency and progressivenesa of her industries. Happily, for it is a moat healthy 
indication of things to come, industrial and scientific research ia on almoBt everyone's 
lips now-a-days and it ia certain that this will be one of the major features in post¬ 
war industry. In certain industries, such as the chemical industry, the application 
of science and research bae reached snob high levels already that even the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research bae not considered it an imperative neces¬ 
sity on tbeir part to equip and maintain their ohemical research laboratory to the 
anme level of efficiency sb tbeir national physical laboratory. They maintain that tbe 
Imperial Chemical Industries conduct research on such a large and liberal scale that 
the Government laboratories need not compete with them. 

“If Indian industry baa to rise, and rise it must to its proper stature in time, 
it muBt begin to devote more attention to expenditure on research. The newly 
started industrial units of India should join together and form Industrial Research 
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Associations and the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Govern¬ 
ment should subsidise Ithe organisations so that they may blosBom forth into 
hopeful industries of the future India. Now that expenditure on research, both 
capital and recurring, is likely to be free from the Excess Profits Tax. Indian industry 
should give a real impetus to Bcience. Nothing will help industry and science more 
than if our firms iu India becomes reBearch-minded. 

‘ Perhaps the moBt important factor which will have world-wide implications 
will be our attempt to raise the standard of living in India. Politics does play an 
important part in all events. It is obvious that the best and quickest way of bring¬ 
ing about national development ie for India to have a National Government, repre¬ 
sentative of the people. The present absence, however, of such a Government does 
not justify that the thinking men and women of India should not devise ways of 
bettering the lot of their fellow beings to the best of their ability under present cir¬ 
cumstances and in view of the future. I am not convinced that the rich and the 
wise' in the land have done all they can for the agricultural and industrial develop¬ 
ment of India. 

‘‘It haa been urged by some that the problem of India ia largely biological : 
that health, food and population are our real bottle-neckB. Those who know India 
intimately are fully aware of the fact that attention to agriculture alone cannot 
aolve the problem of Iudia’a poverty. Biology must be helped by physics, chemistiy 
and engineering even by mathematics. India cannot be healthy, prosperous and 
self-respecting, and education, medicine, and agriculture cannot play their important 
role, unless a good bit of India’s population is devoted to pursuits other than 
agricultural, 

“In a previous paper I have described the orders of priority for some of the 
industries essential to Iodia's development. In that paper the first place was 
given by me to the development of power and there seems to be now a general 
consensus of opinion that India must develop her hydro-electric and other power 
resources as her coal resources are already severely strained. This project will 
have to be largely financed by the State, as it ia far too big for auy private 
enterprise in India. The State will also have to help big basic industries and heavy 
engineering. 

“We (should, by all methods of persuasion and even threats, appeal to the 
existing industries in India to develop the by-products industries associated with 
them. For example, the great jute industry in India should take immediate steps 
to manufacture such things as jute-boards. Brattice cloth, jute felt from jute WASte, 
jute containers and jute cloth for wearing purpose. The State and the public should 
insist upon these industries being developed by the jute industry itself. Similarly it 
should be the duty of the Bugar industry that their by-prndueta such as molasses 
and bagasse should not be used wastefully as at present. Power alcohol, furfural and 
its derivatives, acetic acid and all sorts of plastics and solvents can be made from 
these by-products and these should occupy the immediate attention of the promoters 
of our sugar industry. They have sufficient money to invest in these ventures which 
may not start paying dividends all at once, hut they will eventually be all very 
worth-while io national planning and development. 

“If I would not be misunderstood, I would make a suggestion to those 

European and Indian friends who are interested in the industrialization of India 

not to fight lor less or more to either side, but to come to terms honourable for 
both aud do something to help Indian industry. 

“It is obvious that European friends in India will have to yield to the natural 
aspirations of India, namely that industry iu India should he largely managed by 
Indiana themselves, Indian business men Bhould see that co-operation with the Allied 
Powers ia the quickest method of developing India. If the by-product industries of 
coal distillation, the petroleum industry, the textile industry, the woolen, cotton, 
6u^ac and jut© industries and the metallurgical and chemical industries are deve* 

loped, the country will have a different complexion altogether and a co-ordinated 

Programme of development in all directions will become a possibility. 

“This plea I am entitled to make as President of the Indian Science has no 
oture in India unleSB our agriculture aud our industries are fully developed: more 
food and more health are dependent upon these factors. Scientific and industrial re¬ 
search thrives best when it is applied to material benefit to human kind aud to 
existing industries and existing agricultural enterprise. 



The Lucknow University Convocation 

Dr. John Sargents’ Convocation Address 

The following is the test of the address delivered at the Annual Convocation 
of the University of Lucknow on the 3rd February. 1945 by Dr. JohD Sargent, m. a 
D. Litt., 0.1. B.. Educational Adviser to the Government of India. 

I must confess that L dislike making speeches and I am afraid that 1 never 
feel at all happy or confident when addressing an audience, the greater pnrt of whom 
—and, if I may venture to Hay so, the more important part—consists of young people. 
Perhaps this is because I do not possess the fortunate gift bestowed on some 
speakers of being able to secure almost from rheir opening sentence the 
interest and sympathy of their audience: or perhaps it i» because I 
remember more vividly than some of my contemporaries would appear 
to do how much I eufiered from dull speakers on similar occasions when 
I was myself a studeut. Inspite, however, of my feeling of nervousness. I very 
much welcome the opportunity of meeting you here today and of being given the 
chance to try to enlist your support in what 1 believe to be the most urgent task 
that lies before those who have the welfare of India at heart, and that is the develop¬ 
ment of a system of education throughout this country which will place India on a 
level with Other progressive nations. Before doing ho, however, 1 ought to apologise 
for departing from the normal form of convocation addresses. I shall make no 
attempt today to ascend the heights of philosophical speculation or of lofty idealism. 
I am of the earth earthy and although like most people I allow myself from time 
to time to dream dreams, my main interest has always been in those /onus of specula¬ 
tion which lead to ncimn of some kind. In the lime at my disposal 1 shall only 
attempt to give you some idea of what the Central Advisory Board of Education, a 
body of people, mostly Indians and mostly engaged in the prosaic tasks of day-to day 
administration, think should bo done to equip the rising generation of lndinns to face 
the great responsibilities which are likely to devote upon them before the world is 
very much older. 

It is perhaps one argument in favour of printing convocation addresses—I can 
think of many arguments against it—that it is at any rate some guarantee that what 
the speaker bus said l« accurately reported. 1 know from bitter experience how 
easy it is for an indifferent speaker like myself to be misroported on these occa¬ 
sions. For instance, 1 found on my return from my recent tour ill Great Britain 
and U. S. A. that some papers hud described me as undertaking a propaganda tour 
in those countries on behalf of the Government of India and even ns representing 
the Uentrul Advisory Board's plan to be the adopted policy of the Government of 
India. I can only say that white I am anxious to seize every opportunity of doing 
propaganda on behalf of the Board'e plan, us I am doing this afternoon, I only 
addressed one public meeting while in Great Britain and none at all while in the 
U.B.A. The particular jobs which I went there to do left me no time for public 
speaking. I also displayed considerable ingenuity in evading journalists. I have 
always endeavoured to make it quite clear, as I hope I shall make it quite clear 
today, that Iho Board’s plan about which I want to tell you something, has not yet 
been finally approved by the Government of India or by Provincial Governments 
though I have reason to hope that a final decision will be reached by the former in 
the near future and 1 am glad to know that nearly all the latter are now engaged 
on preparing plans along the lines laid down by the Board. There is one other 
point that 1 want to make quite plain before I get down to my task and that is that 
while what I am going to talk about is not yet an official plan, it is also not my 
pluii, though Borne misguided people persist in attaching my name to it. It actually 
represents tho results of careful examination during the last 6 or 7 years of all the 
main branches of education by Committees of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion and if L deserve any credit at all, it is only because 1 havo urged the'Board to 
use the lean years of war to prepare to meet the demand which I expected to come, 
and which has uow in fact come, to produce a considered and comprehensive plan 
for post-war development. , ... . ... 

The Board’s report covers so vast a field that I esnnot possibly in hall an 
hour or so do more than touch briefly on its main recommendations. If 1 fail to 
mention matters in which soma of you may happen to be particularly iMeustid, 
you muBt not assume that tho Board havn overlooked them. Please gel hold of the 
two volumes which the Bcaid have issued and study them. The fust cbpls wnh 

what 1 piny call the administrative aspect of educational development t v., what 

45 
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onpht to be done and the second with the pedagogical side of the problem i.e. 
how it should be done. . 

I want to emphasize here and now and all the time that the aim of the Board’s 
Report is not to prescribe an ideal system of public instruction, but to outline the 
minimum programme of development which will place India on an approximate 
educational level with other countries. With this object in view it lays down the 
following essential requirements :— 

1. Universal, compulsory and free education for all boys and girls botwccn the 
ages of six and fourteen in order to ensure literacy and the minimum prepara¬ 
tion for citizenship. 

In British India there are about 56 million children between these ages. The 
latest figures available show that aelthiugs now are two out of nine of the children in 
this age group are attending some kind of school. Of those that do enter the doora of a 
school, more than half have disappeared by the end of their firet year and less than 
one in four stays long enough to reach the earliest stage—namely, class 4 at which 
permanent literacy is likely to be attained. Yon can calculate for yourselves what 
proportion of the present expenditure on primary and middle education may be 
regarded as entirely wasted. 

Apart, however, from the factor of wastage, which will of course be largely 
removed if and when an affective compulsory system is introduced, there ie a still 
more aerious_matter which militates against the efficiency of the instruction. In any 
conntry and in any circumstances, the standard of a school ia determined by the 
standard of the teaching. There has always been in India and elsewhere, and it may 
be hoped there always will be, a number of people who enter the teaching profession 
because they like teaching or because they regard it in the light of a vocation, but 
such people unfortunately will never constitute more than a very tiny part of the 
vast army of teachers which a national system requires. The remainder will have to 
he attracted into the profession by reasonable prospects and conditions of service. 
For bnsic— i.e. primary and middle-schools alone, when fully established, about 
1,800,000 teacherB will be needed. Since the average pay of a primary teacher in 
Government schools in India ie about Rs. <17 (£2 0s. 6d.) per mensem and in private 
schools ia usually much lower, it can hardly be said that the teaching service in 
India is likely to attract the sort of people who ought to be in charge of the nation's 
most valuable asset—namely, its children—during its most malleable stage. 

2. A reasonable provision of education before the age of six in the form of nur¬ 
sery schools and classes. 

This is important mainly in the interest of health, particular? in areas where 
housing coditious are unsatisfactory or mothers usually go out to work. The Board 
propose that provision should be made for one million places in nursery schools and 
classes. Partly owing to expense and partly owing to the dearth of trained women 
teachers, who alone should be in charge of children at this tender age, facilities of 
this kind are practically non-existent in India today. 

3. Secondary or high school education for those who show the capacity for bene¬ 
fiting by it. 

In the Board's opinion, provision should be made ultimately in high schools of 
various types for not less than 20 per cent of the boys and girlB in each age group. 
On this basis and with a Bix years’ course, this means providing high Bchool places 
for just over seven million boys and girls. For these, 360.000 teacherB will be requir¬ 
ed, It should be made clear that this is the minimum provision, and that if any 
Province or area wants more high Bchool accommodation there is nothing in the 
Board a Bcheme which would prevent it. What, however, is essential is to secure the 
utmost variety both in types of school and in the curricula of individual schools in 
order to Suit the varying tastes and aptitudeB of the individual pupils on the one 
hand and the requirements of their future occupations on the other. In addition, so 
that no boy or girl may be debarred by poverty from further education, liberal 
financial assistance in the form of frco places, scholarship and stipends must be 
forthcoming. r r 

4. University education, including an adequate provision of post-graduate and 
research facilities Jot picked students. 

Probably, when tbs new high-school system haB been fully established, about 
1 pupil in 15 will be found fit to proceed to a university, apart from those who go on 
to senior technical institutions, trainingecbnols and other places for further education. 

Jhis wilt mean at least doubling the number of BtndentB in universities nt tho 
moment. I do not propose to repeat the citicisms of Indian universities which ore 
bo often made, sometimes by people who do not appreciate the difficulties,- financial 
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and otherwise, under which they are working. Nor do I wish to overlook their many 
admirable features. At the some time, it would appear to be true that Indian uni¬ 
versities do not make any serious attempt to relate their output to the needs of the 
community, that their examination system does not encourage original thinking and 
real scholarship, and that their gencrnl organization does not secure that close per¬ 
sonal contact between students and teachers from which the greatest benefits of uni¬ 
versity life are usually derived. Tho conception of a university as an Alma Mater 
in the literal sense of the word, to whom affection and loynlty are owed, is limited" 
to comparatively few. I can only hope that those few include nearly all who are 
listening to me today. 

B. Technical, commercial nnd art education. 

The amount, type and location ol this will necessarily be determined to a large 
extent by the nqiiiremeuts of industry and commerce. The provision in this reBpect 
has hitherto been restricted partly by the limited number of openings in industry and 
commerce, and atill more by tho fact that it has been the practice to fill many of the 
better openings that are available by important technicians. It is reasonable to expect 
that a very considerable development in this branch of education will be called for 
in the post-war period. It haa already been given an impulse in the right direction 
by the war-truining schemes now in operation. 

1 am myself convinced that any substantial rise in the standard of living and the 
increased prosperity all round, which alone can finance schemes for social security, 
can only be secured by the rational industrialisation of this country. But I stress 
the word 'rational', because it will be a real tragedy if India fails to benefit from 
experience elsewhere nnd ellows industrial development to be accompanied by those 
social evils which make the history of the industrial revolution iu Western countries 
such a melancholy record of man's inhumanity to man. 

6. Adult education, both vocational and non-vocational oj all kinds and 
standards, to meet the needs of those who were denied adequate opportunities 

in their ealier years or recognize the importance of supplementing what they 
then received. 

Today 85 per cent of the population of India is illiterate. We can hardly afford 
to wait until illiteracy is liquidated by the gradual spread of compulsory education 
among boys and girls'. The Board have accordingly pepared a plan for making 
literate all persona below the age of 40 in a period of twenty-five years. This is 
where all of you can help, if you will. Many students have .already given freely of 
their leisure to help those who have been less fortunate than themselves. I commend 
the wide extension of extra-mural activities to this and all other Universities. 

7, The training of teachers. 

Over two million additional teachers will be required for n national system of 
education, and 42 per cent of the existing teachers ore untrained. The Board hold, 

I think rightly, that every teacher ought to be trained, and adequate arrangements 
for training and for keeping teachers up-to-date after they have been trained are 
equally essential. The Board have prescribed minimum scales of pay for teachers at 
all stages from the Nursery School to the University. 

S. An efficient school medical scruice, which will see that children are made 
healthy and kept healthy. 

It ib a waste of time and money to try to teach a child who is unfit or conscious 
in other ways of Berions physical discomfort. Health also postulates the provisions 
of hygienic buildings in suitable surroundings, the right kind of furniture and equip¬ 
ment, and ample facilities for physical training nnd gameB. 

Sporadic attempts have been made from time to time in different parts of India 
to provide the nucleus of such a service. This haa usually confined itself, for reasons 
of economy, to inspection only. The main result has been the collection of statistics. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that inspection within treatment is of little value, 
particularly in a country where the majority of parents are unwilling or unable to 
act on any medical advice they may receive. . _ 

Courageous attempts have also been made to supply nourishment for the 
children most in need of it, but again, owing to lack of fundB, these attempts have 
been on far too small a scale to do more than touch the fringe of a problem which 
is extremely serious, when tho homes from which so many children come are close to 
the starvation line. What is still more depressing is the fact that the school medical 
service has usually been one of the firBt victims of the economy axe. In one 
Province, for instance, such a servire has been initiated three times, only to be dis¬ 
continued as often on the plea of economy. 

The less said the better, at any rate in the lower stages of Indian education 
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about the present state of affairs in regard to buildings, equipment and other facilities 
such as playgrounds and playing-fields, which are usually regarded as esaential to 
any proper school in Western countries. Very few of the Indian schools 1 have seen 
f ulfi l my idea of a plea where children can work and play and be happy. 

9. Special schools for children suffering from mental or physical handicaps. 

Although do accurate statistics are available, there can bo little doubt that, 

owing to under-nourishment, neglect, unsatisfactory living conditions and other 
causes, the number of children Buffering from physical Bisd mental dtfects is un¬ 
usually high. Very little indeed has so far boen done for them, the responsible autho¬ 
rities arguing that their exiguouacresources can be more profitably spent on educa¬ 
ting norma) children. In a universal system their claims can hardly be ignored. 

10. Recreational facilities of all kinds for people o) all ages, to satisfy the 
craving for corporate activity and to counteract the drabness of the conditions 
in which so large a part o f the Indian people otherwise spent their lives. 

Scouting and other similar organizations flourish in many areas, but they nre 
not co-ordinated bb purely educational influences which satisfy the natural deBire for 
corporate activity of most young people. Very few boys’or girta'dubs exist, in urban 
areas. The need for a youth movement on an all-India scale is clear, and the needs 
of older people also must not be neglected. Here iB another sphere of social service 
open to all of you. 

11. Employment bureaux to guide school and college leavers into profitable em¬ 
ployment, and so far as possible to adjust the output of the schools to the 
capacity of the labour market. 

Of all the criticisms that can be brought against the Indian system of education 
today, probably the most serious is that it makes little or no attempt to market the 
articles which it produces. So far as I have been able to discover, only in the rarest 
incidences is any attempt made by the school or college authorities to adviso.parente 
as to the occupations for which their children areenited, to afford information as to 
the openings available in the area, or-to restrict the intake into any particular 
institution or course of study where it is dear that the labour market is incapable 
of absorbing the output 

Is. An administrative system which will place initiative and authority in the 
hands of those tvho understand and care about education. 

' Almost every Provincial report 1 have ever read has culled attention to the in¬ 
efficiency of many of the local bodies, to which responsibility for the lower stages of 
education has generally been delegnted. It is indeed strange that when it waB decided 
to encourage local government in India it should have been thought desirable to band 
over education of all subjects to the mercy of bodies whose members nre only too 
olten either uneducated or uniuterested in education, or both. 

These in very brief and inadequate outline are the objectives of the Board’s 
Beport, It has received a surprisingly favourable reception from almost ail quarters 
iu this country. Indeed I feel it has bad far too much indiscriminate praiBo and far 
too little constructive oriticism. Some of the people who have praised it have quite 
clearly not read it and the same applies to some of those who have criticised it. 
There have, however, been some criticisms about which 1 may perhaps be allowed to 
Bay a few words. The first relates to the problem of selecting boys and girls for tbe 
higher stage of education. Unless it iB possible to provide educational facilities beyond 
the compulsory stage for every one—and I am alraid that is not practicable as things are, 
even if it were desirable, there must be some kind of selection to fill those places that 
are available. The Board have laid it down that the governing principle in selection 
in future should be that the places are allotted to those most capable or mOBt likely 
to tBko full advantage of it, and they are anxious to remove the obstacles which at 
the present time prevent so many boys and girls of ability from receiving higher 
education because their parents are unable to meet the cost of it. Our critics, how- 
f vc . r ’. ® ven where they recognise the good intentions of the Board, fear that in fact the 
facilities will bs confined to the more fortunate sections .of the community and that 
those who for various reasons have been excluded from educational opportunities in 
the past will continue by social prejudice or other causes to be excluded from them. 
II this is real danger, and I have every reason unfortunatety to believe that it is, 
then clearly the responsible authorities roust take every possible care to sec that tbe 
interests of the backward classes and communities are safeguarded and that special 
measures are taken to accelerate their educational progress. Until at laBt the ideal 
stage is reached when educational opportunity is open to all irrespective of the class 
or community to which they may belong, one can only hope that with the spread of 
enlightenment existing barriers will progressively be removed. After ail the aim of 
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any system oE education, which deserves the name of democratic must bo to eliminate 
social distinctions And not to pcrpetualo them. 

Other criticisms nre thin tho scheme cosIb too much or that it takes too long. 
In both cases the answer is the sums. Everyone will agree that the success of any 
educational system must depend upon the quality of the teacher. The urgent need 
to improve the present standard of teaching is one which no one, I think, will deny, 
ft is essential to provide that teachers should he properly educated and properly 
trained nnd that their conditions of service should bo such ns will attract into the 
profession the sort of people to whom tho country’s most valuable asset—its boyB 
and girls—can bo safely entrusted. Tho salaries of teachers will very largely deter¬ 
mine the costol any educational system and the speed at which suitable recruits to 
the teaching profession can be obtained and trained will determine bow long it will 
take. If anyone can show how, without lowering the moderate standards in regard 
to remuneration and training which tho Hoard have prescribed, the cost can be 
reduced or tho time shortened, he will be rendering not only to the Board hut sIbo 
to the country as a whole a most valuable service. 

What, however, lias worried me a good deal since 1 came to this country is 
the attitude of defeatism on the pnrt of so many ot my Indian fricuds in regard to 
the possibility of carrying out with reasonable speed or on a sufficiently large scale 
developments about the need for which wo are all agreed. 1 am not so much 
surprised that such an nttitudo should csist-^thcre aro I know many reasons for 
it—ns concerned that it should continue. Tho tendency to assume that movements 
which have been possible in other countries are not possible in India is, I think, a 
very dangerous one, because it lends not merely to apathy at the present time but 
is calculated to produce a habit of mind which must be inimical to future progress. 
I have been told, for instance, that however good the Board's plan may be, it will 
never succeed because wo cannot depend on its being administered in the right 
spirit. I hnvc no doubt that the gloomy accounts one rends In Provincial reports 
of the way in which education is administered by many local bodies have a 
foundation in fact; but I cannot see in this any reason for permanent despondency. 
People who are familiar with tho workB of Dickens or Thackeray or other English 
writers in the middle of the laBt century will be nwnre that a hundred years ago 
the British system of local Government was full of abuses. I have been the servant 
of a number of local authorities in Englnnd, and I can only Bny that there has 
been a remarkable change and that most of them now consist of people who are 
honestly trying to do their best for the welfare of the community ns a whole. If 
such n change has been possible in my own country, I refuse to despair of the 
same thing happening here, particularly when India becomes fully responsible for 
the management of her own affairs. What, however, 1 wont to suggest to you is 
that this change can only bo brought about by sustained efforts on your part 
through a fairly prolonged period of trial and error. 1 cannot help feeling that it 
will bo a delusion to assume that all these difficulties will disappear and that the 
present attitude of defeatism will be automatically converted into one of construc¬ 
tive optimism on the day when the last Britisher sails home from Bombay. 

Therefore my advice to you for what it is worth ia to get ready for 
autonomy nnd for all the added responsibilities it will bring with it. 1 believe that 
it ia coming—sooner perhnpa than most of you think and also perhaps before you 
are ready. History suggests that great political changes may open the door to 
reactionary ns well as to progressive influences. I belicve_ wo aie on the eve of one 
of these and I advise you to see that when it comes it is a move in tho right 
direction. There are Indians of my acquaintance, who would regard themBelves and 
would probably be regarded by you os holding progressive political views, but seem 
to me so far as their BOcinl and economic ideas are concerned, to be looking back¬ 
wards rather than forwards. It would be a great pity if you rid yourself of what 
I often see described as "the chains of British Imperialism'’ only to find yourself 
in equally irksome fetters of local manufacture. 

You may fairly ask me how under existing conditions you Bhould or can 
prepare for freedom, and I can say with confidence, “Educate yourselves’'. By this, 
of course, I mean education in the real sense nnd not merely tho passing of 
examinations or the acquiring of degrees. Try above all to understand the other 
man’s point of view nnd to get outside yourselves. India’s future problems—and I 
mean tho problems she will have to solve when she is in eliarge of her own affairs— 
will never be solved by introverts. When you are satisfied that you are really 
educated, then go nnd educate others. There is an enormous field for effort where 
all people of goodwill, whatever their political icomplexionB, can work together to 
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prepare (or the time ot testing that is coming. AH I ask you to remember is that 
education is not necessarily n good thing. It is the source of all power and I believo 
that it is also the source of all good, provided it is the right kind but the Germans 
have reminded us what a powerful instrument for evil it may be, if it is the wrong 
kind. The same ia true of democracy. I do not believe that you must have an 
enlightened democracy, if Lincoln’s vision of government of the people for the 
people is ever to come true. 

We are now at a stage in history when the forcee of progress, if they can be 
united, have a greater chance of marching to final victory than they have ever had 
before. Modern invention is bringing the oaiions of the world closer together 
whether they like it or not. Notional independence may be a good thing but if 
there is to be any future for humanity, there must be national inter-dependence as 
well. No great nation in the days that are coming will be able to shut itself up 
behind its own frontiers and ignore the ontBide world. Each must give as well aa 
take. 1 have often been told since I came to this country that there are funda¬ 
mental differences between the aspirations and needs of the West and of the East 
and that what may seem or be good to the American or the Britisher will not sepm 
or ho good to the Indian or the Chinese. I am not so foolish as to ignore such 
warning but 1 still believe that the essentials which must inspire soy sound system 
of education are true the world over. We all want the rising generation to be 
physically fit, mentally alert and morally sound. "Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honeBt, whatsoever tnings are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report: if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” Surely this advice is as relevant to India 
today as it was nearly 2000 years ago in a part of the world which know very 
little about India. 

I am not and never have been a politician but that does not mean that I am 
a wholehearted subscriber to the bureaucratic creed. 

“For forms of Government let fools contest; 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 

While the political contest proceeds, the cause of education in this country 
cannot wait. It ia a field whero all people of goodwill can work together and the 
call for labourers is here end now. 

I have served Education for many years. It is at one and the same time both 
ray hobby and my profession. Just as 1 cannot conceive that a good physician or 
a good surgeon would be less careful of his patient because he happened to belong 
to a different race or a different political party, so I con only BBk yon to believe 
that it ie a matter of conscience with me to do what little 1 can, while I can, for 
the cause of Indian education. If you, who are about to eet out on what may be 
for many of you a great oud arduous adventure, will accept the very best wishes 
for your success and happiness from one who belongs neither to your country nor 
to your generation, then with all my heart 1 offer them to you. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar’s Convocation Address' 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hon’ble Sir 
Ramaswami Mndnllar K.C.B.I., Supply Member, H. E. the Viceroy's Executive Council 
at Hyderabad (Deccun) on the 25th January 1945. 

I should like to convey my very sincere thanks to you, Mr. Chancellor, and to 
the Senate for the honour that you have done me in asking me to take part in 
this convocation and to address the graduates of the year. I appreciate the honour 
very highly because in a sense I feel I am in sn old familiar, not to say hospitable, 
land and can claim some right to partake in this function. II I may be excused a 
personal reference, I should like to say that I first saw the light of day in a town 
called Kurnool, which at one time formed part of the Nizam's Dominions before it 
was ceded lo the East India Company. The Ceded Districts have naturally many 
features in common with the now adjoining areas of His Exalted Highness’s 
territory. My earliest ana roost happy recollections are of truant school-boy 
excursions when crossing the Tungabhadra river I and my friends trespassed on 
Hyderabad territory and ate the forbidden fruit of its orchards. You will no 
doubt understand, feir, my interest in the Tungabhadra project and my concern 
over the welfare of the people of that area. Thanks to the broad vision and 
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Rapacity of your Government and the wisdom of the present Government of Madras 
that project, long a dream of mine, is now about to he fulfilled and l should like 
to echo on behalf of the people with whom my early lot was cast our gratitude to 
you particularly for the successful outcome of those negotiations. 

There ie another reason why 1 feel it a particular privilege to attend this 
convocation. Tho Osmauiu University is unique among the Universities in India in 
many respects. Its namo and fame have gone far and wide and its distinguishing 
features have. been the subject of animated interest and occasional controversy 
among educationists in diderent parts of tliiB country and even in Borne foreign 
countries. Hie Exalted Highuess in his Firman of April 1917 expressing his 
approval to inaugurate a Uuivereity in the State declared that the object of founding 
IhiB University was to ensure that "knowledge and culture of ancient and modern 
times may be blended eo harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the 
present system of education and to take full advantage of all that is best in the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual, and spiritual culture.” The 
Firman goeH on to say, "In addition to its primary object of diffusing knowledge, 
it Bhouhi uim at the moral training of the Btudents and give an impetus to research 
in all scientific subjects. The fundamental principle in the working of the 
University Hhould be that Urdu should form the medium of higher education but 
thut a knowledge of English as a language should at the same time be deemed 
cotnpulaory for all students.” Let me confess that I am deeply struck by the 
farsightedness and the high policy which animated His Exalted Highness in laying 
down the objectives of the newly founded University. When it is remembered thut 
these ideals were placed before the University ere the Sadler Commission had 
reported and at a time when the object of University education were not so clearly 
visuolisrd as they are now, I am indeed struck by the modernity of thought in 
thiB unique Firman. Many glowing tributes have been paid to the arrangement in 
this University whereby all higher education is given in Urdu, and there is n 
growing volume of opinion in the country that young men cannot get the heat out 
of the education unless the medium of instruction is one of the languages with 
which they are closely acquainted from their childhood. It is unnecessary for me 
to dilate on this aspect of education which has gained such general acceptance, but 
I think tqual emphasis should be luid on tho second fundamental principle which 
has been BtreeBed in the Firman thst ‘‘a knowledge of English us a language should 
nt the same time be deemed compulsory for all students.” 1 confess, fciir, that I am 
a firm believer in the value of u good knowledge of one of the main European 
languages, to those who take to highest forms of education in our country and. 
from whom we hope to collect our lenders in public afluirs and in the great 
learned professions. It must be realised that no country can be self-contained in 
knowledge, in provocative thought and in scientific researches any more than it can 
be self-contained in regard to trado or commerce. Tbe principle of autarchy in 
commercial matters has led to disaster ; the principle of autarchy in culture and 
knowledge would soou bring the country and its citizens to a Btato of complete 
degeneracy. To keep abreast of the times, to take advantage of educational advance 
in other parts of tho world, to contribute our own knowledge and culture to foreign 
countries, are the means by which that blending of cultures can be brought about 
which His Exalted Highness has bo properly referred to in his notable Firiuan. 
Even as I am certain that these ideua and ideals have been kept eteudily in view by 
the authorities of the University, even so I hope and feel certain that in the future 
also the same purpose will run through all the activities of tbe University, 

I mtiBt here advert to one aspect of the functions of your University which 
has a large and direct bearing on this subject and to which you have attached the 
highest importance. 1 refer to the Bureau of Compilation and Translation which is 
attached to this University and which has produced almost oil the books required 
as text-books for the students of the University. I understand that books on Law, 
Medicine, Engineering and other abstruso sciences have been translated by this 
Bureau and that they are freely availed of by the students. This Bureau of Tran¬ 
slation cannot be considered as serving merely tbe students of this University. Its 
beneficent work is valued throughout the country wherever Urdu is sjtoken or taught. 
It is a work whose utility goes beyond the confines of Hyderabad Htate and I am 
certain that in course of time many of the Universities in Northern India will avail 
themselves of the results of theBe gigantic labours aud feel grateful to your 
University. 

I have referred to the special features of University education in the Stale and 
to the ideals that have been placed before its students but the very distinctiveness 
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of your University confers an added obligation on the graduates that are Bont out of 
its portal* year after year. The University has been in existence for a quarter of 
a century. ItB graduates have gone out to variouB parts of the State and of the 
country and are contributing their share in various phases of the nation’s activities. 
One naturally expects that in such activities they will demonstrate the value of the 
special type of education that has been given to them. What then are thoae 
qualities which one naturally expects to find in a grsduate of the Osmania 
University ? The moral training that is given to them, the spiritual culture which 
is imparted to them apart from the more tborongh knowledge of purely educational 
subjects which they derive owing to the fact that the medium of instructiona is Urdu, 
should mark them out as the alumni of the Osmania University. I do not mean to 
suggest that graduates of other Universities are lacking in these qualities but it is in this 
University that a very specialised effort is mode to foster these qualities. How then 
are your alumni to conduct themselves in their later life? What is expected of 
the enlightened graduates of the Osmania University -you who have had a liberal 
education in arts and sciences, in the technical professions, you who have had Oppor- 
tnnities of conducting research activities on which your University has laid great stress 
nnd for which your Government has, I understand, set sport adequate resources. 
Great hopes are entertained of the present generation of young men, who, unlike 
those of an earlier period are not prepared to blindly and obligingly enter into 
grooves prepared for them by their elders or by governments. One can easily see 
and gladly admit the greater earnestness and fuller ambitions of the youth of 
today—their desire to play their part in organising the life of the naiion and 
promoting the welfare of the common man. They wish to build a New World, to 
translate the promises of the statesmen of war years into action and to lay the 
foundations firmly for happier relations between man and roan and between nation 
and nation. They ask themselves the question, “How butter will the New World 
be?'’ Shall we baniab ware and the causes of war, at IcaBt for two generations, if 
we cannot for ever? Shall we remove the frictions between community and 
community, between classes and masses, between the haves and the have-nots ? Can 
the legitimate feeling of nationalism be so abated as to curb the aggressive 
activities of sovereign states ? What kind of international political order are wn 
likely to have when peace comes ? And what sort of international economic order ? 
In a word again, how better shall the world and our country be ? 

The answer to most of theBe questions is supposed to lie in that magio phrase 
“post-war reconstruction”—reconstruction of the world by international understand¬ 
ings and agreements and reconstruction of individual nations and countries by 
domestic plans, policies and by amicable settlements. Let roe confess that I do 
not like the term ‘reconstruction’ in connection with either phase of the problem. 
We must look backward, no doubt, to prepare for the morrow but it roust be 
with eyes completely open. It is a great temptation to Btnrt out by assuming that 
nothing has changed nud that the events ahead ore carbon copies of those from 
which we have emerged. “The tenacity with which people focussed on the pust ie 
illustrated in the period between the two world wars by those economic watchwords 
that began with the prefix re. Nations were concerned with reconstruction, retrench¬ 
ment, reparations, repayment of war debts, revaluation of currency, restoration of the 
gold stnndard, rehabilitation und recovery, ife-peaco will sum it all and be so plea¬ 
sant. But the facte of the situation, if properly understood, are all against such an 
attitude of mind. Almost everything in every country will have changed liy the 
time thin war is over except the basic problems, the fundameutal difficulties, the 
“frictions and conflicts.” 

I would therefore prefer plans and the enunciation of policies for post-war con¬ 
struction, national and international. I have ventured to stress on the need for this 
new angle of approach and have sounded a note of warning against the habit of mind 
of pre-war days because I feel that this danger is already dimly visible, even though 
largely below the horizon, iu such international talks and conferences that have so 
far been held nnd even in some of the plans for domestic progress. 

The allied nations entered this war in a crusading spirit, in a highly exalted 
frame of mind, ready to crush injustice wherever it existed, to stamp out tyranny, to 
help the common man to gain his proper and dignified place in national und inter¬ 
national life, to root out the evil which the Gorman Fuhrer had exalted iuto a divine 
injunction—the theory of a master race and its corollary, the extinction of bated 
raceB and peoples. How far have the leaders of nations sustained thia alluringly 
altruistic frame of mind in themselves or in their peoples ? Do you already see 
signs of flagging, of holy crusadeiB dropping by the wayside, of the old demons of 
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W t lh f nC T 9 £ i l a ” d /r killing the noble sentiments enunciated some years 
back 7 I know uot and do not venture to judge. But the aueuriea are not ananini. 

of'hca^anH ‘he day . ‘tV? 8 * Presid , ent °* th « United SutoB-to whose qualities 
h a' 8 ■» ® de Jl« 0te * rl bu t o cannot be paid, who has been like a pillar of cloud 
^ dB J. ? ud J P lll * r °l,. fire b ? DI K ht t0 those who Prayed tor a better world, for peace 
, e .if h S? od ' w, lj among all men—the President declared to a perturbed world 
b ®.4 1 J Bn 1 ic Ch 8 rter was not contained in any formal written document and was 
the declarants of the Charter. I have no hesitation in think¬ 
ing that what the President really meant was that the Atlantic Charter was not 
merely a forma! document to be put aside as a valued relic in a museum of anti¬ 
quities but that its precepts and policies were living and vital forces in the lives of 
the men who agreed to the Charter. 


But how far the ordinary citizen will act in the same spirit and, what is far 
more important, how far leaders like the President will be in a position to demand 
and enforce among the subjects of their States loyal obedienoes to such principles is 
the question which is causing anxiety to many. The gap between idealistic attitudes 
and the specific measures to implement them has not been inconsiderable even 
during the war. Will it become more dangerously wide when the stress and strain 
Of war and that single objective, victory, become a thing of the past, when peace 
comes and people begin to recover ? e 

Let me recall to your mind an incident which happened recently in the United 
States and which though holding tragic possibilities for the future has its humorous 
side. The war has brought the problem of the Negro to the fore in America and 
the fact that hie services have been freely given in the forces and in the industries, 
hiiB according to competent observers, resulted in the gap between the Northern and 
Southern attitudes towards the Negro becoming narrower, so that the tolerant North 
is approximating to the intolerant South. But this attitude is not merely of domestic 
interest or concern. It certainly may affect the unity of tho Western Hemisphere 
and extend its deleterious influence over wider areas. 


The President of Haiti visited tho United States and was moBt hospitably treated 
with all honours by the President of the American Republic and bis Government. 
As he was due to leave, the Marine Band wae asked to give him a farewell salute at 
the railway Btation when he left. The leader of the band, a Southerner, refused to be 
present but instructed the baud as to what they were to play. He probably assumed 
that the "ignorant iBlander” would not know the difference and the President of Haiti 
entered hie train to the tune of “Bye, Bye, Blackbird”. But as became the gentleman 
that he is he gave no sign vhat he knew the tune and understood the insult. It will 
be absurd to generalise from sn incident like this but it emphasises the dangers of 
the future, unless it is firmly guided und controlled by wise statesmanship. 

" I am afraid, I have wandered from what more immediately is our concern, our 
domestic problems and the spirit in which we are preparing to solve them. Statesmen, 
politicians and Government spokesmen have nil declared the objectives for which this 
war is being fought. They have emphasised that the needs of the common man will 
hereafter be better looked after. They have referred to a better standard of living; 
they have particularised the villages, the rural population, the mainstay of the nation 
whose lot they hope to better and whose happiness they desire to assure, I am aware, 
through your courtesy, Sir, of some of the post-war construction plans that H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government have prepared and hope to implement as soon as conditions 
permit. You have aimed high, out your objective is not morely idealistic. As I have 
studied them, I have certainly been struck by the practical and realistic nature of 
these plans. And my best wieheB go to the government and the people of Hyderabad for 
the successful fruition of your ideas, I note too that in many of these plana 
whether for agricultural development, educational reform, or industrial progress, your 
government doeB not propose to follow a mere policy of laissez-faire but intends to 
actively interest itself in one form or another in the progressing and execution of the 
ids&Bt 

I believe personally that the responsibilities of the State towards post-war deve- 
lopment and progress will increase and not decrease, The main fundamental, and 
indeed the really vital, objective of all these schemes iB to raise the standard of living 
of the common man and to ensure for him a happier life than at present. All 
other aims are subsidiary or rather auxiliary to this objective. The industrialisation 
of India is often put in the forefront of all aims for reconstruction, I believe myself 
that a balanced economy cannot be attained unless a very substantial industrial 
advance is made in the near future. But it is not because one desires to feel a sense 
of pride that India produces its own ships, aeroplanes, or motor cars, but because 
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such industrial development will make for a better living to the rural or urban 
worker that one is anxious to promote it. 

And here let me any that we should avoid some of the evils that have flowed 
from the capitalistic system iu eome of the countries of the WeBt. We talk quite 
freely and frequently today of the total national wealth and the average annual in¬ 
come of the individual. We talk of achieving our objective, namely, doubling or 
trebling them. Let me, as a very lay man claiming no knowledge of ecouomic 
theories, state that this is a dangerously misleading aim by itself. 1 realise the 
value to the economist and the finnneier, to the framer of government budgets, of the 
indications given by such figures. But if the lay man believes implicitly that statistics 
showing that the average income has doubled indicates a corresponding improvement 
in the position of the ordinary citizen, he is greatly mistaken. The capitalistic 
system in the West has come to be scorned and ridiculed just because there are 
towering heights of prosperity on the one hsnd with unbelievable depressions of 
poverty on the other. Goldsmith has aptly stated what ib even more true today,— 

“III fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay," 

Governments therefore have a more onerous duty than to merely bring shout a 
rapid industrialisation of the conntry. In the regional development of industries so 
as to give citizens in all areas equal chances of industrial prosperity, in ensuring a 
system of fair wages to industrial labonr, iu preventing the growth of monopolies 
and cartels and in assuring to the consumer a fair and reasonable price for the com* 
modities, lies a task for government at least sb important as that of fostering industrial 
and agricultural development. And am I indulgmg in vain hopes when I think that 
in this happy State of Hyderabad, more than elsewhere, these objectives have been 
clearly vianalised and will be firmly followed and that those who have been blessed 
with the world’s goods in a greater measure realise their obligations to their less 
favoured brethren and are ready to make the peaks look less formidable and the valleys 
Isbs depressing ? 

I am afraid, Mr. Chancellor, that I may be accused of wandering far from the 
main theme of my discourse, and of indulging in irrelevanciee. I trust, however, that 
1 shall be able to show that what I have stated in regard to post*war construction, 
national and international, bas a very direct bearing on the future activities of the 
graduates of yonr University with which I was concerned. I asked the question what 
was expected of these young men when they cross the portals of this campus and 
enter that unknowD bonrne called Adult Life which is dominated by hopes and 
aspirations, fears and failures, passions and prejudices, alluring prospects and dis¬ 
heartening achievements, exalted ideals and incongruous activities. 

1 have placed before them what I conceive to be the broad objectives for which ail 
of ns, young and old, should strive. How can these purposes be achieved, these ends 
attained ? What is the frame of mind which young graduates fortunately endowed 
with an inspiring and liberal education, shonld possess to attain their purpose ? 

The one great gift that this University has given them is the capacity to 
think for themselvea. To disentangle the confused issues of the day, to assess the 
true value of purpose and action, to be courageous enough to oling under all circums¬ 
tances to intellectual honesty, to resist the temptation to command the applause of 
listening crowds by echoing meaningless slogans and exalting false shibboleths—are 
not they the qualities expected of those who have bad the benefits of that blending 
of cultures, that spiritual and moral education which His Exalted Highness has 
enunciated as the true objective of their education ? 

• v i^ 8 v *l ue ,°* discipline has been emphasised in all educational institutions and 
M. I place the highest value on that discipline and I trust that nowhere 
will the students show greater sense of discipline than in this University which 
fortunately is situated in the comparatively placid atmosphere of a happy State. 
■?..,.** discipline which is so highly rated is the discipline in action and not the 
discipline in;thought. Indeed all education while stressing the need for discipline 
in action, strives continuously in so far as it is conducted on right lines, to promote 
freedom of thought and independence of intellectual persuasions and convictions. 

001 educated men in danger of losing this most precious gift, the capacity 
to trunk for themselves on great problems that affect the lives of themselves and 
* .I* intellectual freedom being gradually lost? Is it being 
5®... a - • ??’ i , “jnfined by what apparently is a great virtue, national or 
party discipline? It will be an evil hour indeed to our country if such a calamity 
were to occur. For such wbb the process by which Fascism and Nazism were bom 
ana such indeed was the atmosphere in which they grew and thrived. We have 
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jurt been and are not still free from these great dangers. Too many of our older 
intellectuals nave succumbed to the allurements of dictatorship and have become 
victims to the regimentation of their thinking faculties. And even as Fascism aud 
Nazism have demonstrated in a decade that the ultimate result of such doctrines i B 
the ruination of their countries, so even here is it being proved that regimented 
and disciplined thinking by those who ought to be leaders of public opinion, resulta 
in the postponement, if not the abandonment, of our hopes of a great future for our 
country. 


Let me refer to one concrete fact by way of an illustration. When the New 
Constitution—the 1935 Act—was passed, it was the subject of undiluted condemna¬ 
tion. It was described as a disease that infested the land. We were invited to a 
barmecide feast, a feast of shadows. It transferred power not to Indian handB but 
to Indian tools. It was a mirage, and a mockery, a fraud, a delusion, aud snare. 
It should be killed, destroyed beyond recognition, erased from the statute book. If 
words could have killed it, Hoare-archy, as it was described, bad been thrice dead 
and damned beyond redemption. 

So the three wise men of the euBt declared while all the world wondered. And 
it was a mark, as much of patriotism as of intellectual virility to follow the 
sagacious lead of the wise men and exercise this evil spirit, the New Constitution 
with bell, book and candle. And then, wbat then? Where do we stand today? Do 
you hear some of theBe wise men lisping newly discovered truths declaring that the 
country may start on the foundations of that constitution and build up a great and 
ultimately a free country? Ib it not a fact that for the very few among the old 
wiBe intellectuals who make euch open declarations, there are thousands who in 
their heart of hearts realise that they have been led astray and made to wander 
into blind alleys or sandy wilderness? It is said that the wheel of fortune con¬ 
tinuously revolves aud those that were at the Nadir may find themselves at the 
Zenith. But we are today witnessing the unusual phenomenon of the wheel of 

a reas not rolling on and taking us further, but so revolving on its axis that 
ire who thought they had started on a great mission and had advanced far, are 
back after a decade at the starting point again. 

I plead therefore, Mr. Chancellor, and plead strongly for freedom of thought 
aud courageous expression of such thought. I plead that we should not become 
slaves to the thinking faculties of any single individual or a small clique of 
individuals, however great, exalted or revered they may be. Discipline of action- 
yes—but after a full and free exchange of independent and virile thinking has 
resulted in devising a common line of action. And is it a vain hope that I am 
indulging in, when I say that I expect the graduates of this University to be the 
pioneers in such olear and independent thinking? So doing, they will contribute 
most to the solution of the nation’s problems and to the resolving of tbat perpetual 
Bnd perplexing anxiety the relations between class and class and community and 
community. 

Mr. Chancellor I I was dealing with the problems of post-war construction 
and have stated what I conceive to be the correct frame of mind in which young 
graduates entering the threshold of life, should attempt to deni with such problems. 
Greatly daring and possibly with enexplicable foolishness, may I venture to express 
a thought of how I conceive tbat men like you, Sir, bolding high and responsible 
positions may have to deal with Buch problems. These issues are urgent and have 
to be dealt with now and not in an Utopian future. Time and tide wait for no 
man. Neither do the problems of the transition from war to peace economy, the 
positive and constructive plana for raising the standard of living of the common 
man, improving his miserable lot, await leisurely ideas of constitutional perfections. 
The great thing is to do whatover one can now lest the opportunity be missed for 
ever. It may ue that a perfect set-up, composed of eaintly individuals, who are pot 
fashioned bo much by that which is of the earth, may find ^wonderful political 
penicillins and cure-all plans and policies. But the beat can easily be the enemy of 


6 then right for those in responsible positions—positions which enable and 

entitle them to plan and work for a better life for the common man—to sit idly by 
just discharging inevitable routine duties and to think of themselves merely as 
csretskerB of a golden future? Shall they go about proclaiming that they are but 
political John the Baptists with no better mission than to herald the advent of 
political Messiahs ? To do your duty, to plan and prepare as best you can with 
the materials at your disposal, to help reorganising the lives of people who are 
today in your charge seems to me the only honest course that can be followed by 
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everyone who bolds a position of responsibility today. Any other' attitude means 
not merely a grave dereliction of duty but inexcusable betrayal of the beBt interests 
of the country and its people. . < 

I must now conclude. Graduates of the year. I have not, believe me, attempted 
to preach or sermonise to you, nor have I tried to hold forth on high philosophical 
or academic problems. I have tried merely to place myBelf in your position, have 
taken myself back 35 years and attempted to collect wbat my thoughts would bave- 
beeu if conditions were what they are today. I have indulged in nothing more than 
a little loud thinking —m dangerous process and some may say a foolish process. It 
only remains for me to wish you all success in your future liveB—Buccess measured 
not only by tbs glittering prizes of place, power and wealth which may fall to you 
—and none need deprecate them—but measured even more by the happiness you 
bring to those in whose midst your lot is cast and thereby to yourself. Let us 
remember the thought so well expressed by the poet :— 

Though the mills of God grind slowly 

yet they grina exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting. 

with exactness grinds He all. 



